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of evi^efice. •Lowest legendary period^ where 


e veryj}hmg is iiuauthenticafe^ tradition; next is the soini- 
.historical, where, thonglj the main element is still traJi- 


tio/i, we have'also certain contemporary monuments, 
which, so far as they go, can he reljed on; and last,,we 


come'to history, properly so called, where the mals ©f 
the materials is authentic and contemporary, but wliich 
is lower or higher, as the surviving records come*to us 


only from one side, or (as in modem history) fairly 
represent every party, and include all kinds of indirect 
as well as direct evidence. 

I need hardly say that the history of ancient India is 
almost ^exclusively myftiic and legendary,—^the ancient 
Hindus neva^^ossessed any true ‘ historical sense.’ Ndw 
one merit of the‘Hindu period’ of Mr. ELPHmBTONE’s 
History is, that he endeavburs to avoid? J,s far as p»^A 
sible, alh legendary details, and \joiidne himself to 
those authentia fragments o^information, which ean be 
gathered up from still existing monuments?* as those^df 
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As'oka, or such indirect native sources as Mann s Insti¬ 
tutes, or the accounts of foreign visitors, as the Greeks. 
»His ‘Hindii^eriod’ almost entirely ignOres the gigantic 
visions of ?auranik mythology: Ixit its four hooks, though 
hearly hare of Ihe infoVnmtion which* scholars might ex- 
]|)ectJiO find, as to the scattored'hints T^hich may possibly 
be ^Sracted /roln the unhistoriftal native lite^afure, yet 
contain a mass of autkentic facts, ‘wiich are just what the 
general reader requircfl.* Another*jchSrnr of the book is 
the spirit of genuine hearty sympathy with and ^ppre- 
ciation of the native character which rims through the 
whole, and the absence *of -which is one of* the n^ain 
blemishes in Mr. Mill’s eloquent work. 

•The ‘ Mahometan period’ is of a^ry different character. 
Here ■^e have authentic cQntepi])ftrary reccft-ds,—we deal 
with fld^li and blood, not shatfows; and Mr. Elphinsjone’^ 
History, in its clear dcSpatch-like narrative, has «lway^ 
seemed to me to possess, in no ^mall degree, some^ of 
these characteristici which we all admire in Mr. Geote’s 
History of Greece. Tlie author had been so long en- 
gaged in Indian politics, that he eould at once enter 
into«And unravel all those endless details which render ’ 
Asiatic history so confused and difficult; * and I ques¬ 
tion whether this portion of his History will ever be 
superseded. 

For the ‘Hindu period ’ Mr. El!^hinstone availed him¬ 
self of all the sources then at his command; buttlje study 
. ot Sanskrit is m|ildng such continual strides<particularly 
as re^^JrjJs the Vedas), that we may expect, before many 
‘yftars, to see! light thrown *on several points which he 
pmits altogether, dr leaves obscure. At present, how- 

* • •• . 

Compai»^H»llam’s complaint, in hia ‘Ifeiddle Ages,’ vol. ii. ch. 6. 
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ever, oui;kiiowledge isln a transition statOj^—we cSifi more , 
easily*see that a given view is erroneous than substitute 
a better in its placS; and it ssems to me thatit wouldJ)o, 
premature, as yet, to rewrite this portion.' Ere long the 
Vaidik literature will have beeyi thoroughly studit^d anti 
made accessible,-^tlie laivs of Manu will have been con^ 
pared Wii^ the older’ 6-rihya and other Sutras, Vhich 
were*probably their.original source; and the ‘Hindu 
period ’ ’^Hl then 'adnjiit ’of benig, treated on a broader 
plan,**and in fuller detail. , » 

.ElpUinstoneIs History is now a standard text-book in 
the examinations of the Indian Civi] Seivifae at home, and 
the Universities in India,” apd a new edition was if^aht’ed 
to meet'the present demand. J^s so fnuch advance has 
been tn‘c;de of late in Ori.dlital studies generally, and so 
many new sources of inforniation have been opened since 
the firgt edition was published in 1830, it has been deemed 
advisable to add a few notes, especially where new facts 
could be adduced. I have endeavoured to keep them, as 
few and brief as possible; but at the end of the ‘ Hhidii 
period ’ I have added a feW appendices on some of the 
more important pojnts omitted 1)y the* author,—^ore 
especially on the details as to mediaeval India supplied 
by the Chinese Buddhist travellers. Some account of 
these last seemed required to complete Mr. Elphinstone’s 
own plan,—^viz., to compare the state of the Hindus as 
described, in Manu with their present condition, and to 
niustrafe the,-changes by ‘a*view of the nation,'*at\ 
particular point of the transition, from tie accounts left 
to us by the Greeks.’ I have tried to give*, in the Ninth 
Appendix,, a companion picture to tjbat which the author 
has liimself drawn in the Third. 
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PREFACE.' 


T he appearance of a jiew Histbry of India requires 
some words of explanation. 

If tl>e ingenious, original, and elaBorate work of Mr. 
Mill left some room for dcRibt, and discussion, the able 
compositions eince publiahed hj Mf. Murray and *Mr. 
Glei^ ikay be supposed, tb have feilly satisfied the 
demands, of every reader. « » 

, But the excellence of HistoHes derived from Ein’o^iean 
researfehes alone does not entirely set aside the utility of 
similar inquiries conducted under the guidance of im¬ 
pressions received in liidia; which, as they rise from a 
separate source, may sometimes lead to different epn- 
clusions. o ' * 

. Few are likely to take up this volume unless they are 
previously interested in the subject, and such persons 
may not be unvnlling to examine it from a fresh point of 
view: if the result suggests no now opinions, it may at 
least assist in deciding cn those contested by former 
writers. 


j f 

In the choice of difficulties presented by the expression of Asiatic yords ia 
European letters, I have thought it best to follow the systen^ of Si?\^. Jones, 
which is used by aU the English Asia^c Societies, as well ,as by Mr. ColJ-,' 
brooke, Professor Wilson, and various other writers. But as 1 do not, in 
'{eneaal, attempt to’express the aspirates, guttu^s, or other sounds which 3 
ire peculiar t^ A8iati.»'languages, I have,not found it necessary to cbpy all 
•Jie minutisB of Sir W. Jones’ odihography, or to distinguish aarticular con-3 
sonants (as k and c), which jn his system would repisesent vfei^ rnlTersnt sounds* 
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The following list will explain the powers given to each letter 
A' as in far, farther. 

A as w in sun, study; o in son, uersion ; and a Jts^lf in unaccented syllables, 

» 9 ^n collar, f*^sian. 

E' as in there ;«or Rs « in dare. ^ 

E somdtiincs as in bell, then; but much* more frequently the indistinct sound 
* of e iji her, murflerer,*&c. ’ < 

J^as in luauhine, or as ce in Aeer. 

1 as inshit, imminent. • • 

O' as m holy, aloijp. * 

0 as in^bey, symphony. • It is the 6 shortcned^(tho other short «, a#in hot, 
moss, is not known in Asiatic ^iguagos^. 

U' as in rude, true ; •or as the double o in pool; foolfth. 

U the same sound%hort, tis in pull, fuller. 

Y as in young, year. ' * 

W as in wiir, will, • 

Ei as in lieight; or*as i in bite, 

Eq Eiuropc, feud. * 

Oi as iu boil, jouier. 

On (ami au) as in housed sound^* 

The ennsonants are the same as in Ed^lislj : except thjt g is alwftys hard, 
as iu God, give : <7i. always as in chnfcl^(f!ot as in Christian, juichor); s always 
as in cas?, solstice (not like z; Jis in phi’asc); and f^alwayne^s int^i, Latin 
(ffot like .v/i, as in nation). • 

In urell-known words I have retained tMb usual spelling; as in Delhi (fot 
Dilli (*r Dilili); Bombay (for Mumbdi) ; My^jpre (for Mahdswar or Md^ur). 
Where the cornipt names are only applied to particular persons and places, I 
ha^e limited them iu thjit Sianncr. I’lie famous rivers Indus and Ganges are 
io called ; while others, bearing the same Indian names, are written Sind and 
Gaiiga : the Arabian propheifis Mahoiftet, but all others of the same Arabic 
name are Mohamme|^: Tameriane is used in speal:ing of the Tartar conqueror,^ 
but 'IJ^ilr on all other occasions. • 

Theio are other irregularities: gutturals and aspirates are sometimes used, 
and double consonants are put in some cases where the sound is single, as 
the double i in Attoc, which is pronounced as in matter ; while, in general, 
double consonants are sounded separately, as in book-keeping, hop-polo, or 
drum-maker. In names with which I anViot Ihyself acquailited, 1 am obliged 
to take the spelling of the autlior by whom tHfey are mentioned.* 

• • 

* [I l^vo (Mrrreted the ttixilliiig wliero it was waya Hnccesafnlly) to make the wstem ujiiform 
errcmiKHis, as iji Paris Rim for Parasu throughout the flistogy,— 

Riluiit, im,; and 1 Imre ejuieavoured (hut nut .td- 
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IN.TRODUCTION. 

IndiX is bounded by the Him^aya mountains,*the river Indus, 
and tlje sea. * • • * • Bonmlarie* 

Its length fronf Cashmir to' Ca^o Comorin is about 
1900 ](^ritilfh miles; and •its brelidth from •the mouth of th^ 
Indus to the mountains east of the Brahmaputra considerably 
upwards of*1500 British miles. ' , * 

It is crossed from east to wefjtbjj a chain />f mountains? called 
those of Vindhya, which extends between the twenty- a * 

third-and twenty-fifth parallels of latitude, nearly 
from the desert north-west <Sf Guzerat to the Ganges. 

The country to the north of this chain is now called nindiwtan. 
Hindustan, and that to the south of it, the Deckan.^ Dwkan. 

Hindostaii is composed ^of the •basin o# the Indus, that of the 
Ganges, the desert towards the Indus, fbnd th <4 high Natural di¬ 
tract recently called Centml India.*** Hiudl*&n!’* 

The upper part of the basin of the Indus (now called the 
Panjab) is open and fertile to the east of the Hydaspes, but 
rugged to the wesjt of that river, and sandy towards the junction 
of the five rivei-s. After the thdus forms one stream, it Hows 

* [“ Hindusfctn proper, contradistin- 
^ished from the southern peninsiilji^juiil 
aostern India {Dahshin and P‘Arb), is tha 
same with the Madiaya Desa or central 
region : see Manu, ii. 21.” (Colelwrooke, 
Tram. As. Soe. i. 133.) Col. 
defines it as Ijung betwipen the HimaSajra 
and Nerbatlda, N. and S.f its eastern limit 
aline in the meftdian o| the source of that 
river at Aiilii'akantai:, passing through 
Praydg and meeting the great nofthern 
chain ; on the W. towards J;he Indus, it 
comprehends all th^^rac^ wiiMn the 
limits of cult^tion.—Bn.] ^ • 


• 

' The Mogul emperors^flxed the Nlr- 
biuhla for the limit of their provmces in 
those two {preat division^ but the division 
of the natiom is made* by the Vindhy-a 
mountains. It is well remarked by Sir W. 
Jones and Major Rennell, that both banks 
of rivers in Asia ai% generally inhabited by 
the siime community. The rule applies 
to Europe, and is as true of the Bhine or 
the Po ,08 of the Ganges and tihe Nile. 
Rivers are precise and conv^ent limitsfor 
artificial divisions, but they are no great ib- 
stacles to communication ; and, to form a 
naturalseparation between nations,require£(* 
the real obstruction of a mount^n <duun. 
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through a plain between mountains, and the desert, of which 
only the part within reach of its waters is productive. As it 
approaches the sea, it divides into several branches, and forms 
a fertile though ill-cultivated*delta. ,• 

" ^he basin 5fi the Ganges (though many of the streams which 
water it have tlysir rise in hilly tjountries, and though the central 
^part^is not free from divefsity of surfj^e) may be said on the 
•whole to be one vast and fertile plain. Tliis tract was the resi- 
denS^of the people who first figures in the history^of India; and 
it is still the nSost advanced in civilization of all the divisions of 
that country. • ^ . • 

A chain of Mils, known in the neighboilrheod by the name of 
Aravalli, is connected by lower ranges with the wesjem ex¬ 
tremity of the Vindhya mountains on the ]?orders of =Gu^rdt, 
and stretches up to a considerable distance beyon(^ Ajmir, M the 
direction of Delhi; forming ^hh division betyeen the desert on 
the west and the central table-land. It weuld be rapre correct 
tb say the level of the ^esert; for /he south-eastern portion, 
including Jddpdr, is a fertile cf»uetay. Except this tract, all 
between the Aravalli mountain^ 'and the Indus, from the Satlaj 
pr Hysudms on tht? north to near the sea on the south, is a 
waste of sand, in which «fre oases ^of different size and fertility, 
the greatest of which is round Jdssalmir. The narrow tract of 
Cach intervenes between the desert and the sea, and makes a 
sbrt of bridge from Guzerdt to Sind. 
f Central India is the smallest of these four natural divisions. 
It is a table-land of uneven surface, from 1600 to 2500 feet above 
the sea, boundfed by 4i6 Aravalli mountains- on the west, and 
those of Vindhya on the south; supported on the east by a lower 
range in Bundelcand, and sloping gradually on the north-east into 
the basin of the Ganges. It is a diversified but fertil6 tract. 

^ The Vindhya mountains form the sputhem limit of Hindostan ; 
Notaral di> but beyond them, sepafate^ by the deep valley of the 
the Deckan. Nei'badda, is a parallel chain called* InjMri or S^Ltpfira, 
,which must be crossed before Ve reach the next natural division 
in the valley pf the Tapti This small tract is low; but the 
rest of the Deckan is almost entirely occupied by a table-land 
^of'tHangular^ form, about the level of that of Central India, 
supported dh all ,sides by ranges of hills. The two longest 
ranges, wMcHfrun towards the south, follow the form pf the 
peninsula, and between them and the sea*- lies a low narrow 
tracts fonnin^ ^ sort of belt rouncf the -Whole coast. The hills 
which Support the 4ble-land are cs^ed the Ghdts. The range 

^ a. £ 9^ ^ 
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to the west is the highest and most marked; and the low tract 
beneath it narrowest and most rugged. • • 

The table-land itself js- greatly diversified in surface and fer¬ 
tility. Two partsjdiowever, are stro%ly distinguished, and the 
limit between them may be marked'by the <Wraj*da, from fts 
source in the Injddri range, north-west of N^gpjfir, to its junction 
with the Goddveft, and then by thb joint rivers to the sea» .411 
to the north and east of tjbese rivers is a vast forest spotted with 
villages, hn<l sometimes intSrrupted by cultivated tracts con¬ 
siderable extent. To the south-west of the riv&s, the country, 
though varied, is generally open anjJ pultivated. 

Guzer^t and Fengal regarded .by the matives as neither 
included in Hindostan ^.or the Deckan; they differ greatly from* 
each sc^Her, buj) each has a resemblance to the^ part of Hindostan 
which adjoins it * . ‘ 

Though the l^eckan, prnperTyj speaking, includes all Jo the 
south of*.the Vindhya mountains, yet, in lypiodem practice, it is 
ofteif limited to the part Wween that*chain and the river Kishha. 

The stpperficial extent of* India is estimated at 1^287,483 
.square miles. The population * may be taken at Snpoi'flcial 

* * a w 

140,000,000; but this is the present pdjiulation; in 
very eafly Hindli times it vjp.s certainly much less, and Sr VStUa. ” 
in ^ter days probably mqph greater.® 


* These estimates cannot pretend to ac¬ 
curacy. Hamilton (Description 
tan, i. 37) conjectured the number of 
square miles to be 1,280,000, and^e popu¬ 
lation 134,000,000. 

An official import laid befortf the Com- 

, Bengal Lower provinces 
Bengal Upper provinces 
Bengal cessions from Berdr . 

Total Bengal* ^ 

Madras ^ . 

Bombay. . . . • . 


mittee of the House of Common# on 
Indian affairs, Oc^)bcr 11, 1831, will (if 
certain blanks be filled \ip) m.ake the e#- 
tent iu*square*mi}es 1,287,483, and the 
pupulatfon 140,7g2,700, The following 
m'e the particulars-:— ^ 

Square Miles. Population. 

, . 153,802 37,500,000 

. 66,510 32,200,000 

. 86,700 (1.) 3,200,000 


. 306,012 72,900,000 

. 141,928 13,500,000 

. 64,938 (2.) 6,800,000 


^otal British possessions . 612,873 93,200,000 * 

Allied States.614,610 ^.) 43,022,700 

Ran jit Sing possessions in the Panjtfb (4.) 60,000 3,600,000 

Sind.. . 100,000 ' 1,000*004 . 


Total of all India . 1,287,4^3 110,722,700 * 

■Kie superficial extent of the British The population W the British ^rritorie.'f 
territories and those of *iflbie allitw is given itt also from the Report, and is founded on 
in the above ^port; the form^ from official estimates, t^ceptsin the following 
actual survey, ana the latter,partly ^m instances, where licrmplted the nnrabt^. 
survey and partly computa^on. (1.) The cessions from jieror amount th 
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The population is very unequally distributed. In one very 
' extensi-fe distri<ft of Bengal Proper (Bardwdn) it was ascer¬ 
tained to be 600 souls to the square, mile.* In some forest 
tracte, 10 to the square mile might be an exa^eration. 

•Though the number of large towns and cities in India is 
remarkable, none, of them are very populqus. In their present 
sl^te^f decline, none exfeed*the population,of**second-rate cities 
ih Europe. Calcutta, without its suburbs, has only 265,000 
inhabilants; and not more than twd or throe of tho ofhers can 
^ have above 200,^00 fisgsd population.®^ , * 

A tract, extending from 8 '’, 5 north .latitude^ to 35,® and varying 
Climate and i^ height from the level of the* sea to tho sumiqits of 
^asoiu. Himalaya, must naturally include the extremes cf heat 
and cold; but on^the general level of India'-within the great 
northern chain, the diversity is comparatively inconsiderable. 

Tho^pharacteristic of^the clifdate, ci^mpared to- that of Europe, 
is heat. In a great part of the country the shn is sconching for 
thfee months in tho year;^* even the “wind is hot, the land is 
brown and parched, dust flies in 'Jirhirlwinds, alh brooks become 


near 86,000'^squaj'e miles ; of*these, .30,000. 
oii*«iie Nerhculda are comparatively,well 
peopled ; and I have allowed them 60 souls 
to the square mile. The remaining 06,000 
are so full of forests, that I have only 
allowed 25 souls to the square mile. 

(3.) For one district, under Boml»ay (the 
Northern (loncan), the extent is given from 
suiwey, but without a guess at the popula¬ 
tion. I liave allowetl the slime rate as that 
of the adjoining district (the Southern 
t'oncan), which is 10(J to the square 
mile. iC is probably too much, but the 
amount is so small as to make the error 
immaterial. 

(3.) No estimate is given of the popu¬ 
lation of the allied states, some parts of 
which have 300 or 400 souls to the square 
mile, while others are nearly diverts. On 
consideration, I allow 70 souls to the 
Hip tare mile, which liiakes the population 
43,022,700. 

(0.) The area and population of Sind 
aad^epopulation of thi^’anjdb are taken 
from Bimtea’i Travels, ii. 286, and iii. 227. 
The extent of pie Panjdb is little more than 
a guessf v;rhiuh I have hazarded, rather 
ipltoieave the statepicnt incomplete. 

The extent of Europe is about 2,793,000 
^square miles, the pupdlation 22?,,700,000. 
(“ Compieniou to the Aunanack for 1829," 
from Walkenaer and Balbi.) If we dedudt 
<-he 1,768,700 ^mar*. miles in Kussia, 
Svreilen, an^j NOTway,*- as proposed by 
Major Benne^ for tjjie Ba||ie«of comparison. 


we find the rest of Europe containing 
1,035,300 square miles, and, India 1, 
294|!602, being nearly a third greater than’ 
Europe. But Europe, when freed from 
the not^lieru wastes, has tlie advantage in 
population ; for, after deducting Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, about 60,518,000 
souls, Europe has still 167,182,000 souls, 
.a.ud India only 140,000,000. [See App. VI.] 

* Mr.'Bsyley, Asiatie Heaearcliea, xli. 649. 

* For Calcutta see the Report of the , 

House of *Conmions, October 11, 1831. 
For Benares, see Asiatic Researches, xvii. 
474, 479, wheiu it is stated that 200,000 
constitutes the fixetl population of the city 
and suburbs, aud that 100,000 more may 
come in on the gieatest occasions of pil¬ 
grimage, » * 

Recording to the census of May, 1860, 
the X)(>p.tlation of Calcutta was as follows 

{Thamton’s Oazedeer ):— 

Europeans. . . 6,233 

Eurasians". . . 4,615 

Americans. '. . 892 

Chin^ . . . 847 . 

Asiatics . . . 15,342 

,, Hindfis . . .« 274,385 

Mahomedans . . 110,918 

« 418,182 ^ 

But these numbe];^are by no means trust¬ 
worthy,—E d.] ( 

* The thermometer often rises above 
1004 during port of the hottest days. It 

r^haa bwBiknowB to reach 120.° 
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dry, small rivers scarcely keep up a stream, and tlie largest arc 
reduced to comparatively narrow cbanuels in tHe midst*of vast * 
sandy beds. , ' 

In winter, slight* frost sometimSs ^akes place l^r an hour or 
two about sunrise; but this is only in the parts? o^ the country 
which lie far north, or arc much elevated abo\se tlie sea. At a 

• 9 * * • 

low level, if towards^ the south, the greatest cold in winter is 
only moderate heat; and.on an averaga of the whole of ^jidia* 
it is riot*mi 4 cli more thanVhat is marked kin^rate d*f our 
thermometers; while thg hottest time of i-he day even %t that 
period risesi above our amnm&r heat^ •The cold, however, is much 
greater to the feelfiigs thin! would be supposed Frym the thermo¬ 
meter. • In the months which approach to neither extreme, the * 
temperathre is J;iigher than in the he.at of summer in Italy. 

The next .peculiarity in the climate of India is the periodical 
rain^ season. The rains are brAlght from the Indian ©cean 
by a south-west wiftd (or monsoon, as it is* called), which lasts 
from 'June to October. •Tlmy are heaviest near the sea, espe¬ 
cially in low countries, unless Jn Situations protected b 3 ^moun- 
tg,ins. The coast of Coromanclei, for instance, is .sheltered from 
the south-west monsoon by the (Jlid,ts andT the table-laml, ami 
receives its supply of rain in* October and November, when the 
wind blows from the northvJast across the Bay of Bengal. The in¬ 
tenseness of the fall of rain can seavcel}’^ bo conceived in Euroge. 
Though it is confined to four months, and in them many days of 
every month, and many hours of every d%y, are.fair, yet the whole* 
fall of rain in India is coriteidcrably more* than double that which 
IS distributed over the vdiole twelve months in !^ngland- «• 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year into 
three,seasons : the hot, the rainy, and the cold, or rather temperate, 
which last is a good deal longer than either the other two. 

The fertile sdil and rich productions of India have Natural pro¬ 
long been proverbial. • * ducti«n«. 

Its forests confain many timber-trees, among which the teak 
is, for ship building, and most other purposes, at least ' 

equal to the oaS. The sdl is a lofty and uSfeful timber-tree: 
sandal, ebony, and other rare and beautiful woods are«found in 
different qifantities, but often'in profusion. • JBanyan-treesf ^ 
cotton-trees,^ sissoo (or blackwood-trees), tnangpes, tamarinds, 
and .other omam6ntal and useful trees ^re scattered over the ’ 

* This is not the low shrub which liears seeSs are encased in a suhstance resein- ^ 
common cotton, but a lofty tree covered at biing cotton, but lig^iter a»d more silky 
one time with flowers of glowiag criiuB<j1i, its texture.* * * * 

and at another with pods, in which the • 
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cultivated country. The Mbul (Mimosa Arabica, or gum- 
arabic-free) wifh its sweei^cented yellow flower, grows in 
profusion, both in the yoods and p’lains, as do two kinds of 
acaoia and various other l&owering treeffe* Mulberries are 
planted in great numbers, and ^ are the means of furnishing a 
Jarge supply of eilk. The jocoa, palmyra^ and other palms are 
oomifton. The first of •these, yields a nui* filled with a milky 
flui(k and lined with a thick coating of kernel, which is service¬ 
able *fs food, lyidon account of the oil which is ftianufactured 
from ii; to a vast extent. The shell, is .used for cups ancf other 
vessels, some of which aredn universal nge.^ The thick husk, 
in which the© nut is enveloped, is composed of fibres,, which 
form a valuable cordage, and make ihe best sort o^ cable. 
The wood, though not capable o^ being employed in carpenter’s 
work, is peculiarly adapted to p^pes for conveying*water, beams 
for bffoad but light wooden*^ bridges, and othef purposes, where 
length is more required than solidity. „ The* bamboo, being hol¬ 
low, light, and strong, is almost * as* generally useful: when 
entire, Sihe varieties in its size n^akfe it equally fit fift* the lance 
■of the soldier, the pole of his tfent, or the mast which sustains 
the ensign of his chief; foy tfie ordinary staff of the peasant, or 
for the rafter of his cottage. Aik scaffolding in India is -conl- 
posed of bamboos, kept together by ropes instead of nails, 
W^hen split, its long and flexible fibre adapts it to baskets, mats, 
and innumerable other purposes; and when cut across at the 
joints, it forms a bpttle often used for oil, milk, and spirits. 

The wood of tj^e palm is employed in'the same manner as that 
of the cocoa-tree: its leaves also are used for the thatch, and 
even for the walls of cottages: while the sap, which it yields 
on incision (as well as that of the bastard date-tree), supplies a 
great proportion of the spirituous liquor consumed in India. 

The mahua (a timber-tree qf the ‘size of an oak, which 
abounds in all the forests) produces & fleshy flower, from which 
also a gi-eat deal of spirit is distilled; wiiile it is still more 
ifiiportant as an article of food among the Iqll tribes. To re¬ 
turn tp the palmS, another beautiful specimen bears a nut, which, 
mix^ with the pungent and aroihatic leaf of the bitel-vine, and 
the gum cali^ catechu, is chewed by all classes throughout 
India. Sago ia the j^roduce of another kind of palm. 

Tfce mountains of fiimAlaya present a tpteny different Vege¬ 
tation. Pkies.tOaks, and otlier forest trees of Europe and Asia, 
»«rhododemdrbns>'and «many others magnificent shrubs, abound 
througliAul the chain, often on% gigantic ^caje. 
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Pepper and cardamums’ grow in abundance pn the western 
coast, and cinnamon in ^ Ceylon: capsicum, ginger, spice*, &c. 
cummin, coriander^ turmeric, and^ .A^jaious other spices are 
everywhere a common produce of the fields. We aje indebted to 
India for many well-known arojnatics, and the wildest hills are 
covered with a hijghly scented grasp, the esaenttal oil of which, 
is supposed by some to have been the sp&enard of the ancJentff.^ 
Many tr^s supply medici|ies—as camphor, cassia fistiiiaris, 
aloes, ^c.; others yield useful resins, gums, and Varnishes. ' * 

The woods are filled with trees and creepers, bearing fiowers 
of every fbrm ai^d jhue^; wMle th® hleander, gloriosa superba, 
and many other beautiful shrubs, grow wild in tho open country. 
The Idlu^ and water-lily fioat on the surface of the lakes and * 
ponds; and there*are many sweet-scented flowers, the perfume 
of wjhich, th5ugh otherwise ex(iuj,sfte, is in general too power¬ 
ful for European^ ^ * * * , • 

Wl^ole'plains are covered with cotton, tobacco, and poppas 
for opium ^ even roses are ^own, in home places, over Agricultural 
fields of great eJttent, for ala^ an4 rose-water. Sugar- 
dhne, though still more abundant, requires liph and well-watered 
spots, and is not spread over the f%C6 of the countiy like the 
productions just mentioned. • Large tracts of land are given up 
to indigo, and many other more brilliant dyes are among the 
produce of the fields. Flax, mustard, sesamum, palraa Chripti, 
and other plants, yield an ample supply of oil, both for culinary 
and other purposes. ^ • • . 

. The principal food of the people of Sindosl^n is wheat, and 
in the Deckan jowdr and bdjra:* rice, as a general artiaie of 
subsistence, is confined to Bengal and part of Behdr, with the 
low country along the sea all round the coast of the Peninsula; 
in most parts j^f India^ it is only used as a luxury.® In the 
southern part of the tablS-laqfi of the Deckan the body of the 
people live on a spaall and*poor grain called rdgi.^® 

Though these grains each afibrd the principal supply to 
particular divisions, they are not confined to th»ir own traces. 

* Jowdr (Holcos sorgum). It grows on a Bdjra (Holous spicatus) a bul- 

reedy stem to %he height of 8 or 10 feet, • rush, the A«adbein^»>vered wifti It round 
and bears irregularly-shaped clusters of grain, smaller, swe^l and more noonsft-,* 
innumotible round grains, about twice as iug than thaA of juw^. 
big,|W mustard seed.* It is common all * It wa« probable the circumstance ofn 
over the Levant, nnde^^e name of ddrra our early settlements in Bengal aifd on the 
(or dourrah); and in (iree^, wheif it is cdkst of Coromandel that le4 to the corn- 
called Mlambdki; there is likewise a mon opinion that rfte is^lihe general food* 
coarse sort in Italy, called melica rdsa, of Ind^ • * • r ■ 

or sorgo rosso. , ^ » • ** CynosunweprocapusJ , 
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BAjra and jowAr are almost as much consumed as wheat in 
Hindostan, and are grown, though in a less degree, in the rice- 
countries ; wheat is not lya.common in the Deckan, and is sown 
in the rice-countries; ricp is more or less imsed all over India 
in favourable situations, as und^r hills, or where a great com- 
piand of water is»obtaine,d bjj artificial means. « 

• BkTley is little eaten,*and oats till lately*were unknown; but 
ther^are several smaller sorts of such as millet,c panicum 
Italicuha, and ^tlter kinds for which we have no ifame. ^Maize 
is a gci)d deal grown 4br the straw; ^nd the heads, when young 
and tender, are toasted and «a,ten at a^ delicftcy by the villagers; 
but I doubt if iihe grain is ever made into bread. ' 

There are many kinds of pulse, of whibh there is a vary great 
consumption by people of all ranks; and a variety of roots *and 
vegetables,^^ which, wj.]bh a lArgo, addition of the common spices, 
form 4he ordinaiy mcs.ses used by the poor to' give a relish to 
their bread. Many tfruits are Accessibl® to the poor; especially 
mangoes, melons, and watdr-melons* of which the two last are 
grown fti the wide beds of the risers during the dry weather. 
Gourds <and cucumbers are most abundant. They are sown 
round the huts of the poojr, and trailed over the roofs, so that 
the whole building is covered with green loaves and lArgo 
yellow flowers. The mango, which is the best of the Indian 
fruits, is likewise by much the most common, the tree which 
bears it being everywhere planted in orchards and singly, and 
fiiriving without any further • care. ^ Plantains or banana.s, 
guavas, custard-i^pples, ^jubes, and other fruits of tropical* 
climates, are also common.^^ Grapes are plentiful as a garden- 
fruit, but not planted for wine. Oranges, limes, and citrons 
are also in general use, and some sorts are excellent. Figs are 
not quite so general, but* are to be had in most^ places, and in 
some (as at Pfina, in the Deckan) \hey' are perhaps the best in 
the world. Pine-apples are common eferywherp, and grow wild 
in Pegu.^® 

florses, camels, and working-cattle are fed orw pulse.^^ Their 

• 

” As egg plant or biinjal, the love “ Several Chinese fruits have lately 
apple or tomato, yams, sweet potatoes, been introduced with success, and some 
carrots,* Ailishes, onjpns, garlic, spinach, • European ones, of which the peach and 
many other sort*, wild and cultivated, strawberry are tlie only kinds that are 
known or unknown ii^ Eurojfb. completely naturalized. The apples are 

f ** One of the most i^markabte, and in small and bad ; aiuTpears, plums, etc?, do 
some plates the most common, is the jack, not succeed at all* 
an exceedingly j'ich and luscious fniu, ** I» HindostMi it is a sort called ebaoua, 

Svhioh grows to Ihe tijeight of sixty or of which each pod contains a single pejv 
sfiVenty pounds, mreciUy from tke trunk of on & low pUht, from the leaves of which 
a tall forest tied*. * • * • t^e n^tites i||ake vinegar.« It is the Cicer 
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forage is chiefly wheat-straw; and that of the jowdr and bivjra, 
which, being full of saccharine matter, is very nourisliing. 
Horses get fresh grass drie*d in the sui^; but it is only in parti¬ 
cular places that hay is stacked. ^ ^ 

There are in some places three harvests; in ^ two, Bdjra, 
jowdr, rice, and some other grains a,T^o sown at the beginning o^ 
the rains and reaped at the end. Wheat, barley, and 
otlier sorts of grain and puke ripen during the winter, and are 
cut in spnngf • , 

Ele^iants, rhinoceroses, bcjjirs, and wild buffaloes are confined 
to the forests. Tiggrs, leopanls, jmnthers, and some Animau. 
other yild beasts* are found there also, but likewise inhabit 
patches of imdenwood, and even of high grain, in the cultivated 
lands. I'his i& also the case yith .wild boars, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals, and* game of all descripJiionB, in t]^e utmost abundance. 
Lions are only found in pitrticulaf tracts. Great numb*’s of 
many sorts of deer and, antelopes are mek with in all parj^s. 
Monkeys are numerous in* tlfe woods, %n the cultivated country, 
and even 55i towns. Porcu]1inls, ichneumons, a species of anna- 
dillo, iguanas, and other lizaras,*are found ^ all places f as are 
serpents and other reptiles, noxious*or^innocent, in abundance. • 

• There are horses in plentyf but they are only used for riding. 
For every sort of draught, (ploughs, carts, guns, native chariots, 
&;c.), and for carriage of all sorts of baggage and merchandise, 
almost the whole dependence is on oxen. The frequency of 
rugged passes in some parts, and the annual,destniction of the" 
roads by the rains in otfiers, make the «se of gack-cattle much 
greater than that of tlrrfught-cattle, and produce those iniwime- 
rablo droves which so often choke up the travellers’ way, as they 
. are transporting grain, salt, and other articles of commerce from 
one province to another. • 

Camels, whicli travel *faster,^ibnd can carry more bulky loads, 
are much employed by tie rich, and are numerous in armies. 
Elephants are also used, and* are indispensable for canying large 
tents, heavy carpets, and other articles which cannot be divided. 
Buffaloes are very numerous, but they are chiolly kept fo^ milk, 
of which great quantities (in various preparations) larq ,con- 
sumed: “ tfiey are not unfrequefitly put in carCfe, are used fo<* 
ploughing in deep and wet sods, and mor^ rar^y for carriage. 

arietinum of botanists, jjjd exactly the •‘'The commonest of these are Aai'ified 
Ceoe of Italpr. In the Derabn the jplse bnd»r (ghi) and a sort of atfid curd (dahi), , 
used is cdlti, a small hard pea, which must which is called yourjjiSi th^Levant. Cheese 
bo boiled before it is eates, even by is scarcely kiown, anti butte? never used • 
animals. . in its natural stsAe* * 
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Sheep are as copamon as in European* countries, and goats more 
so. Swine are kept' by the lowest casts; poultry are compara¬ 
tively scarce, in small vill^es^at least, from the prejudice of the 
^ind^ against fowls; hut the common fowl is found wild in 
great numbSrs, and resembles the bantam kind. The peacock 
•also is common in a wild state. White oran^ and egrettes are 
.extremely numerous throughout the year ;«and grey cranes, wild 
geese, snipes, ortolans, and other b^rds of passage, come in in¬ 
credible numbers at their season. Eagles are fdUnd in some 
places^ as are various kinds of frlcons. Vultures are very 
common, and Irites beyoftd number. ^Mqst .EnglisR birds are 
common (except singing-birds); besides parrots, or rather pero- 
quets, and various birds of splendid pliftnage, for wliiclj ^e have 
not even names. • , • • 

Fish is abundant, %ad is & great article of food Jh'■Bengali, and 
somtf other countries. • * * 

^ Crocodiles are offrn seen both in rivers and large poftds.. 

None of the minerals of India have*attracted attention except 
Mineraia.* diamonds and iron., T^e 'steel of India was in request 
with tke ancients :\it is celebrated in the oldest Persian poem, 
ftnd is still the material pf the scimitars of Khor^s^n and Da¬ 
mascus. The inferior stones—opitls, amethysts, garnets, chry¬ 
solites, beryls, cornelians, agates, &c., are found in considerable 
quantities. Most of the pearls in the world, and all the best, are 
taken up from beds near Ceylon. Rock-salt is found in a range 
of mountains in the PanjAb; aAd salt is made in large quantities 
from the water ^f the ^dmber Lake in Ajmir, and from that gf 
the*«ea. Saltpetre is so abundant as to supply many other 
counfries. 

The conformation of the countries and the peculiarities of- 
climate and season have great effect on military operations in 
India. The passes through the <^amh of hills that intersect the 
country regulate the direction of tl!e roads,* and often fix the 
fields of battle. Campaigns are generally suspended during the 
Ains, and resumed at the end of that season, when grain and 
foragq are abunSant. The site of encampments is very greatly 
affected by the supply of water, which must be easy of access to 
•the thousandB^>f cattle which accompany every army, chiefly for 
carriage. One parly^is often able to force hia^enemy into action 
by occupying t&e water at which he intende^*to halt. A failure 
of the periedie^l rains brings on aU the horrors of famine. 

• * • * « • • 

* It^Wstiooed^ the Talmud, ^Arud^h 2dr^) as "parzelii^Hmd&fUi.'’ 
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BOOK I. 

STATE «OF THE HINDlJS AT THE.,THME OP MENU’s CODR 

• • • • *• » 

As the^rudest nations are seldom destitute of some account of. 
the transactions o^ their ancestors, it is a natural sub- PreUmi aiy 
joct of surprise that the Hindtis should have attained 
to a *hi»h pitch pf civilization ^iwthout aiiy work that at all 
approaches to the character of a h^story.^ 

The* fragments which remain of the records of their transac¬ 
tions are so mixed with fable, apd so distoHcd by a fictitious and 
extravagant system of chronology; as to render it hopeless to 
deduce from them any continued thread of authentic nairS/tive. 

. No date of a public event can be fixed before the invasion of 
Alexander; and no connected relation of the national transactions 
can be attempted until after tlie Mahometan conquest.* 

But notwithstanding this remarkable failure in the annals «of 
the early Hindfis, there is no want of inforaiation regarding theii; 
laws, manners, and religion ; which it wbuld have been the most 
useful object of an account of their proceedings to teach; and if 
we can ascertain their condition at a remote period, and%Ark 
the changes that have since taken place, we shall lose very little 
of the essential part of their history. 

,A view of the religion qf the Hindfis* is given, and some light 
is thrown on their attainrnentS in science and philosophy, by the 
Vddas, a coUectiori of ancient hymns and prayers which are sup¬ 
posed to have been reduced to their present form in the fourteep^h 
century before the Christian era; but the fii's^ complete picture 
of the state of society is afforded by the code of laws which bears 

^ A 9 

* Ttie history of Cashmir scarcely forms liable to be affected by f(»«ign mannei^j ^ 
an exception. Though it r^ers to earlier and the examole seemrnever to have >>een 
writing of the same q^ure, it was begun followed hr the resttof the Hindlis. 
mor# than a century after the Mahometan ’ [It is most important fur the ^ader to ^ 
oonqu^ of Ga|hmlr : et'Su if it were an- bear this sentence in mind, during the 
cien^ it is the work of a small seqneltered whole of the “ Hindi^ period.’' It is only,, 
tei-ritory on the utmost borders of India, , at those points whei) other nations came 
which, by the accounts contained in the into conta<% with the Rint^d^, that we are* 
history itself, ^nu to ^ava beSn long *able to settle an^dtetailsaccuAitely.— El).] 
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the name of Menu, and which was'probably drawn up in the 
ninth century l)efore Christ.® , 

With that code, every Jiistory of the*‘Hind/is must begin. But 
to igain accqrate notions oven of the people contemporary with 
the supposed Menu, we must remember that a code is never the 
^ work of a single age, spnie,of the earliest ai^ji rudest laws being 
«pft§Brved and incorporated with the.improvements of the most 
enlightened times. To take a famjliar oxample> therg are many 
of the laws iiv Blackstono the existence of which ^roves^ a high 
state refinement in the nation; but tliose relating to witchcraft 
and the wager of battle affcA'd no don-espondiijg proof of the con¬ 
tinuance of bar\)arism down to the age in' which the Oommcn- 
taries were written. • • ,, “ 

Even if the whole code .refeiyod to one |ieriod it would not 
show tlie real state qf manftejs.. Its injunctions are' drawn from 
the moddl to which it is wishbd to 'raise the Community, and its 
jn-ohibitions from the worst sthte of crime which it was possible 
to apprehend. It is to tlto general spirit of the code, therefore, 
that must look for that pf tl^o age; and e^en then we must 
soften ihe features ^before wo reach the actual condition of the 
people. I have adhered tp the usual phraseology in speaking of 
this compilation; but, though earl/ adopted as an unquestionable 
authority for the law, I should scarcely venture to regard it as a 
code dmwn up for the regulation of a particular state under the 
sanction of a government. It seems rather to be the work of a 
"learned man, designed to set foifth his idea of a perfect common¬ 
wealth under Hjndh institutions. On this supposition it would 
showi the state of society as correctly as a legal code; since it is 
evident that it incorporates the existing laws, and any alterations 
it may have introduced, with a view to bring them up to its 
preccTnceived standard of perfection, must still have been drawn 
from the opinions which prevaile!!^ when it was written. These 
considerations being premised, I shall how give: an outline of the 
information contained in Menu; and, afterwards, a description of 
tHe Hindhs as they are to be seen in present times. 

The alteration^? effected during the interval will appear from 
a comparison of the two pictures; and a view of tlje nation, at 
^6 particular ptftnt of the tradition, will be afforded from the 
accounts which chave'^been left to us by the Greeks. 

® • • 

• See Appendix I. “On tlie Age»of nested with tbe*code, dpeuseed in the 

j Menu." tTlu8<d!(,tei^ quite vinfounded,— not^toApp. I.—Eo.J 
^ this, and sojie ^other qu^tions con> , 
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CHAPTER I. 

DIVIStON’*AND EMPLOYMENT OF CLASSES.., 

• 

The first feature that strikes us in’ the society described by Menu 
is the division into f&ur classes^ or casts (the sacerdotal, the nfH5-o 
tary, the industrious, and the servile). In these we are struck 
with the pfodjgi6us elevation*’and sanctity of the Bramins, and 
the studied degradation of the lowest class. 

The three,, first classes,‘’thd^gh by .po means equal, are'" yet 
admitted into one pkld*: they all pai^take’ in ceitdi^, sacred rites, 
to which" peculiar importance is attached throughout the code; 
and they appear to Cprm the whole community for whose govern¬ 
ment the laws £i,re framed. The fourth, class and the outcasts are 
no further considered than as they cdRtribute' to the advantagi‘, of 
the superior casts. 

A Bramin is the chief of Jail, created poings; the world and all** 
in it are his** thro\igh him, indeed, other mortals enjoy Bratwns. 
lifey^ by his imprecations he «buld destroy a king, whJi his 
troops, elephants, horses, and cars;* could ffame other worlds., 
and regents of worlds, and coul(| give being tf. new gods and new 
mortals.^ A Bramin is to be treated with,- ^lore rpspect than a 
king.® His life and person are protected by the severest laAVs in 
this world,® and the most tremendous denunciations for the next.’* 
He is exempt from capital punishjipient, even for the most enor¬ 
mous crimes.® His offences' against other passes "are treated with 
rertiarkable lenity,® while cell offences against hini ai*c punishpd 
with tenfold severity.^® 

Yet it would seem, at first sight, as if the Bramins, content 
with^gratifying their spiritual pride, had no design to profit«by 
worldly wealth or'power.-* The Ijfe prescribed to them is-one of 
laborious study, as well as of^austerity and retirement. 

The first quarter of a Bramin’s life he must spend as a student 
during which time he leads a life of abstinence and humiliation, i 
His attention should be unremittingly directed to( the VMas, and 

* The word dost is adopted here, aa * Ch. i. 96, 100, lOJ. * Clu ix, 313. 

being used in Sir W. Jones's translation of 4 Ch. ix. 316. * Ch. ii.'lSS. 

Menu ; tot cost is the term used in India, * Ch. ix. 232, and viii. 681—288. 

and by the old •writers on that country. Ch. xi. 205—^208, ayd iv. 165—169. 

It is often written caste inflate books, and Ch. viiL 380. 

has Hom^imes been mistaken fur an Indian Ch. Tiii. 276, 378, 379. ’ 

ord, but it is an English word, found ^ '* (A. viii. 272, 288, 325, 377, and xi. 

Jotoson’s Dictionary, and derived from 205, 206. 
the Spanish or Portuguese, —jcasta, a •' " Ch. ii 17.S—^210.' 

breed. , , *’ i 
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should on no account be wasted on worldly studies. He should 
treat'his preceptor with implicit obedience, and.iWth humble 
respect and attachment, which ought to be extended to his family. 
He must perform various servile offices ^ his preceptor, and 
must labour*for himself in bringing logs and other materials for 
sacrifice, and water for oblations. He must subsist entirely by 
from door to door.*® c 

'■ For the second quarter of his life, he lives with his wife and 
faffiily, and discharges the ordinary duties of a Bmmin. These 
are briefly st&ted to be, reading and teaching the Vdda«; sacii- 
ficihg and assisting others to sacrifice; bestowing alms, and 
accepting gifts. * r ^ « c 

The most bonourable of these employments is teachin^.^® It is 
remarkable that, unlike other religions, where the dignity of the 
priesthood is derived from 'theii^* service at the temples, a Bramin 
is considered as degiaded by<-perfonning acts of worship oi> assist¬ 
ing at sacrifices, as a profession.'^ All Bramins are strongly and 
‘ repeatedly prohibited from receiving §ifts from low-bom,»wicked, 
or unworthy persons.*'® They are not even to take many presents 
from unexceptionable givers, api^ are carefully to avoid making it 
^a habit to accept‘'of unneccssaiy presents.'® When , the regular 
sources fail, a Bramin may, for a mere subsistence, gleanj or beg, 
or cultivate, or even (in case of extreme necessity) he may'trade; 
but he must in no extremity enter into service; ho must not 
■have recourse to popular conversation, must abstain from music, 
singing, dancing, gaming, and generally from everything incon¬ 
sistent with gra^ty and composure." 

He should, indeed, refrain from all pensual enjoyments, should 
avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the Vddas,'® and 
should shun all worldly honour as he would shun poison.'® Yet 
heiis not to subject himself to fasts, or other needless severi¬ 
ties.®® . All that is required is^ that his life should be decorous, 
and occupied in the prescribecf' studies and observances. Even 
his dress is laid down with minuteness; and he may easily be 
(figured (much as learned Bramms are still), quiet and demure, 
clean and decept, “ his hair and beard clipped, his passions sub¬ 
dued, ^is mantle white, and his body pure;” with a staff and a 
coJ)5r of the .Vddas in his hands, and bright golden rings in his 
ears.®' Wh'fen he has paid the three debts, by reading the scrip- 

**tThese rules aifl now curved by pro- ** Ch. iv. 8^ j x. 109, 110, 111; xl 
fessecl students only—if by them. V 194—197. *• Ch. iv.. 186. 

« Ch. X. 76, 76, 85. ‘ " Ch. iv. 68, 64. ' *• Ch. iv. 16,17. 

‘ ” Ch. ('ii ‘l^0t>aSttd iv. ^06. A feeling , ’* Ch. a 162. * Ch. iv; 34. 

which stflloubBists in;full force. ** Ch. iv. 8^ 86. 
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tures, begetting a ’son, an4 peifonning the “regular sad ificcs, he 
may (eve»^ the second portion of his life) make* over all, to his 
son, and remain in his fapaily house, with no employment but 
that of an umpire.®.^ * # » 

The third portion of a Bramin’s life he mu§t»^end a^ an 
anchorite in the woods. Clad in bark, or in the skin of a black 
antelope, with his* hair and nails uncut, sleepihg on the ]jj,re* 
earth, ho must live •'without fire, without a mansion, wholl]^* 
silent, feeding on roots anJ fnuit.” He must also submit to n|any 
and harsh mortifications, expose himself, naked, tb the heaviest 
rains, wear humid garmeht8*in winter, and “in summer strfhd in 
the midst of five firet under the bufning sun.®* • He must care¬ 
fully peHorm all sacrifices and oblations, and considdt it his special . 
duty to fulfil the'prescribe forms and ceremonies of religion. 

In the last period of his life,‘the Brarain is nearly as solitary 
and abstracted as during the thk^J. But* he is now released 
from all forms and, external observances: his business is *cbn- 
templation; his mortific^tioys cease. His *dress more ncarl|r 
resembles fjiat of ordinary l^ramins; and his abstinence, though 
still great, is not*so rigid as l^l^ore. He is no longer to invite 
suffering, but is to cultivate equanimity and«to enjoy delight in 
meditation on the Divinity; till, at last, he quits the body " «is 
a bird leaves the branch of a tS*ee at its pleasure.” ^ 

Thus it appears that, during three-fourths of a Bramin’s life, 
ho was entirely excluded from the world, and, during the »e- 
maining fourth, besides having his time completely occupied by^ 
ceremonies, and in reading the V^das, he'was expressly debarred 
from the enjoyment of wealth or pleasure and from the pursuit 
of ambition. But a little fui-ther acquaintance with the*hode 
makes it evident that these rules are founded on a former con¬ 


dition of the Bramins; and that, although still regarded the 
model for their, conduct, they liad alre*ady been encroached on 
by the temptations of power anS. riches. 

The King mustihave a Bfamin for his most confidential coun¬ 
sellor;’*® and by Bramins is he to be instructed in policy as w^l 
as in justice and all learning.’*® The whole jjidicial authority 
(except that exercised by the King in person) is in the hands of 
Bramins; «nd, although the pqjrpsal of the sacred writings is 
not withheld from the two nearest classes,*® yet thewsense of themf 
is o:jly to be obtained through the expositjpn of a'Bramin.*® 

** Ch. ir. 267. •• *t Ch. vii. 68. * 


*• Ch. vi. 1—29. [Bather 
Ed.] 

** Ch. yt 83, to the end. 


“four fire#”— 

• • 


« Ch. TiL 48. 


»» Ch. viil 1, 9, 60, 

« Ch. x.*l. ^ » Ch,.»ft. 108—11^. 


# 
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The interpretation of the laws is. expressly confined to the 
Bramias; and we can perceive, from the code itself, how large a 
share of the work of legislation was in the hands of that order. 

The property of the sacred class is'^^as Tjsell protected by the 
iaw as its p(fwer. Liberality to Bramins is made incumbent on 
every virtuous man,®® and is the especial duty of a King.®^ Sac-' 
•ri^.ces and oblations, and ail the. ceremonies 'of religion, involve 
•feasts and presents to the Bramins,*® and’ those gifts must al- 
wa^3 be liberal \ “ the organs of sense and action,..reputation in 
this life, happiness in the next, Hfo itself, children, and* cattle, 
are aR destroyed by a sacrifice oftefed with trifling ^fts to the 
priests.”®* Many penances may be«c©mfiiuted for large fines, 

. which all go fo the sacred class.®* If a^ Bramin finds a f^reasuro, 
he keeps it all; if it is found by another per^on^ the King takes 
it, but must give one half to the' Bramins.’^ On failure of heirs, 
the property of others esch^ute to, the King,,but that of Bra- 
mins is divided among their class.'®® A learned Braipin is ex¬ 
empt from all taxation, and ought,rif in want, to be maintained 
by the King.'®’ ' ^ ^ * 

Stealing the gold of Bramins (ii^curs an extraordinary punish¬ 
ment, which is to be inflicted by the King in perapn, and is 
likely, in most cases, to be capital.®® Their property is pro¬ 
tected by many other denunciations; and for injuring their 
cattle, a man is to suffer amputation of half his foot.®® 

«The military class, though far from being placed oil an equal- 
, ity with the Bramins, is still treated with honour. It is indeed 
Crfiatriyas. acknowledged 'that the sacerdotal order cannot prosper 
without the miiitaiy, or the'militaiy avithout the sacerdotal'; 
and^that the prosperity of both in this world and the next de¬ 
pends on their cordial union.*® 

The military class enjoys, in a less degree, with respect to the 
Veisyas, the same inequality in ^criminal law iliat the Bramin 
possesses in respect to all the other classes.*’ The King be¬ 
longs to this class, as probably do ■all his oi^inary ministers.*® 
'^he command of armies and of military divisions, in short, the 
whole military .profession, and in strictness ' all situations of 

c 

w 

“ <5li ad. 1—0, and iv. 226—236. ** have been more appropriate. 

. ' *• (7h. vii. 83—66. , , ^ Ch. xi. 117, 128—139. 

»* Ch. iii. 123 -146, espwiially 188,143. “ Ch. vui. 37, 38. " Ch. ix. 188,189. 

t ^ Ch. ad. 39, 40. ; Priest L the word Ch. vii. 138,*'184. t 

Tjsed b'y Sir W. Jones throughout ..his * Ch. viii. 314—316, and xi. 101. 
translation ; but aa ^ ha8l:)een eliown that Ch. viii. 326. “ " Ch. ix. 322. 

'■ few Bramins p^'iormgd the public offices ^ " Ch. viii 267, 268. ** Ch. vii 54. 

6 f religion, tome other designation would ' 
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command, are also their .birthright. It is indeed very observ- 
' able, that even in the code drawn u]^ by themlelves, vWth the 
exception of interpreting the law, no interference in the execu¬ 
tive government is’ever allowed to*Br5mins. , 

The duties of the military class are* stated tb be, to defend 
the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read tfie V^das, and to 
shun the alluremefite^of sensual Ratification.^ • 

The rank of Yeisyas ia not high; fo» where a Bramin i| en¬ 
joined to Show hospitality td strangers, he is diiecj;ed to vei^aa. 
show benevolence, even \o a merchant, an(J to give him ^ood at 
the same time with his domestics.^ * « 

Besides largesses, ^cdfide, and reading the Td^as, the duties 
of a Vaisya are k) keep herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to lend • 
at interest, and.tomiltivate the land.^ 

The practical knowledge required drom a Veisya is more gene¬ 
ral th*an that of the other classes’; Tdr in addition to a knowledge 
of the means of breeding cattle, and a thorough acquaintance witii 
all codimodities and alb soils, he must understand the productions 
and wants*of other countries, ^e wages of servants, the various 
djalects of men, and whatever /Ise belongs to purchase an^ sale,^ 
The duty of a Sddra is briefly stated to bo to serve the other 
classes,^’ but it is more particularly explained in dif- sfidras. 
ferent places that his chief duty is to serve the Bramins;'** and 
it is specially permitted to him, in case of want of subsistence 
and inability to procure service from that class, to serve a Csha- 
triya; or if even that service cannot be^ obtained, to attend on* 
an opulent Veisya^® It is a general rule that, in times of dis¬ 
tress, each of the classes nnay subsist by the occupations all^ted 
to those beneath it, but must never encroach on the employ¬ 
ments of those above it. A Sfidra has no class beneath him; 
but, if other employments fail, he may subsist by handicrafts, 
especially joinery and nrtisonry,*painting and writing.®® 

A Sfidra may perform s^rifibes with the omission of the holy 
texts yet it is an offence* requiring expiation for a Bramin to 
assist him in sacrificing.®® A Biamin must not read the VddA, 
even to himself, m the presence of a Sfidra.®® ffo teach him the 


« C!hap. i 89. « Ch. iil 112. 

« Ch. I 90. « Ch. ix. 329—382. 

Ch. L 91. « Oh. ix. 884. 

• Ch. X. 121. 

** Ch. X. 99,100. I ao'not obaer^ in 
Menu th« permission whidi Is stated to be 
somewhere expressly given to*a S<!uira #o 
become a trad^ 0 |; a husbandman. 


brooke, AnaiUe Reaea/rcitM, v. 68.) ^*rheh* i 
emplc^/ment 3l husbandry, however, is 
now so eonuvon, tha^raost people conceiye i 
it to bo the spe<^ business of the^^t. 

Ch. X. 127,128. 

•* Ch. X. 109,110.111, And xL 42, 43. ' 

« Ch. iv.e89. * - * - 
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law, or to instruct him in the mode of expiating sin, sinks a 
Bramin into the hell called Asamvrita. 

It is even forbidden^ to ^ give hiitk temporal advice.®* No 
^offence is njpre repeatedly or more stroi^y inveighed against 
than that bf a Bramin receiving a gift from a S4dm: it cannot 
e-ron be expiated by penapee, until the gift^has been restored.®® 
,‘A*Bramin, starving, may take dry grain from a Sddra, but must 
new eat meat cooked by him. A Sddra is to be fed by the 
leavings of his toaster, or by his refuse grain, aftd clad in his 
Wom»out garments,®? He must amassrno wealth, even if he has 
the power, lest^he become proud, and give pain to BiSimins.®^ 

If a Sddratuse abusive language to one of a superior fllass, his 
tongue is to be slit.®® If he sit on the* same seat with a^Bramin, 
he is to have a gash made on the part offending.®® K he*advise 
him about his religipus duties, hot oil is to be dropped into bis 
mofith and ears.®® * i 

P These are specimens of the laws, <,equafly ludicrotis and in¬ 
human, which are made in favour o? the other classes against 
the SUdras. * ‘ * ' 

The proper naipe of a Sddfa^is directed to be expressive® of 
‘•contempt,®^ and the rel^ious penance for killing him is the 
same as for killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a lizard, and various 
other animals.®® 

, Yet, though the degraded state of a Sddra be sufficiently 
evident, his precise civil condition is by no means so clear. 
SAdras are universally termed the servile class; and, in one 
place, it is declared that a SAdra, though emancipated by his 
master, is not released from a state*of servitude, “for,” it is 
added, “ of a state which is natural to him, by whom can he be 
divested ? ” ** 

Yet every SMra is not necessarily the slave of an individual; 
^for it has been seen that they aflowed to offer their services 
to whom they please, and even to exercise grades on their own 
^accoimt: there is nothing to lead \o a belief that they are the 
slaves of the state; and, indeed, the exemp%n of SAdras from 
the Jaws agaii&t emigration,®* shows that no perfect right to 
th^ip services was deemed to exist anywhere. 

Their rigjft to property (which was denied to slaves®®) is 
admitted in duany places:®® their persons are protected, even 


“ Ch. iv. go, 81. * , 

*• Ch. xi 104—1^7, and x 111. 
*»Ch.i-126. " »»*Ch.x.l2ft. 

•Cttu tTiLm “CL vfiiaSl. 


<,•* Ch; riif 272. 


« Ch. il 81. 

" Ch. via. 414. 
• Ch. Tiu. 418. 
^ Fw one instance^ oh. is. 167. 


■ Ch,xL181,l8a. 
« Ch.*iL 24. 
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against their master, who'can only^ correet then^i in a manner 
fixed by law, and equally applicable to wives, children, pupils, 
and younger brothers.*’ .That there wpre some Sfidi*a slaves is 
indisputable; but tfibre is every reason to believe*that meif of 
the other classes were also liable fell into servitude. 

The condition of Stidras, therefore; was much better than that, 
of the public slaves under some ancient •republics, andi ind^d,*. 
than that of the.villains of* the middle ages, or any other seiwrile 
class with whJbh we are acquainted.** • • 

Thoiigh the line between Jihe different classes was so stnongly 
marked, thef means^ta^en to prevenl^ Dheir mixture do Mixtnruof 
not seem to have been nearly so much attended io as 
in after* times. The law in this respect seems rather dictated 
by jealousy of theP honour of ^e women of the upper classes 
than hj^ regard for the purity of (l/Bqcetits. ^ 

Men of the threfe first classes are freely indulged in the cllbice 
of women* from any inferior cast,*® provided^ they do not givg 
them the first place in tHeir‘family.’®* But no marriage is per¬ 
mitted witlf wom*i of a. higher class : criminal intercourse with 
them is checked by the severesli {renalties; ” |md their oflfepring 
is degraded far below either of its ^pai-ents.” The son of 
Bramin, by a woman of the class next below him, takes a 
station intermediate between his father and mother; and the 

daughters of such connexions, if they go on marrying Bramiq^ 
for seven generations, restore their progeny to the original 


« Ch. viii. 299, 300. • 

* [“ The condition' of a Si\dra in the 
Hindd system was infinitely preferable to 
that of die helot, the slave, or the serf of 
the Greek, the Roman, and the feudal 
systems. He was independent, his ser¬ 
vices were optional; tlffey were ifot agri- , 
cultural, but domestic and personal, and* 
claimed adequate compensation, l^^had 
the power of accumulating wealth, or In¬ 
junctions against his so doing would have 
been superfiuous. He h^ the opportunity 
of rising to rank, for the PuithiM record 
dynasties of Stidra kings; and even Manu 
notices their existence. He might to a 
certain extent stiMy and teach religious 
knowledge (‘a believer m.Scripture may 
receive pure knowledge, even from a 
Sildra^’ Manu, ii. 238), asd he might per¬ 
form religious acts. ‘ As a j^i^dra, without 
injuring another man, performs the lawful 
acts of the twice-bom, even thus, without 
being censured, he ga^ ezaltatihn in thii^ 
world, and the nex^.' Manu, x. 128.,^ Sm 


also 121—131, and Vishnu Purdna, {j^^92,, 
and note. 

“ No doubt the Sfidra was considered in 
some degree the property of the Brdhman, 
but he l^i rights and privileges, and free¬ 
dom, much beyond any other of the servile 
classes of antiquity.” MiU (Wilson, no<e,) 
i. 194. 

At Yudhishthira’s inauguration, as do- 
smbed in the Mahiibluirata, we find that, 
although the principal guests-are Bnlh* 
mans and warriors, “ the invitations are 
extended to respectable Vaisyas and to 
Sfidras ufaiversally; the agricultusal and 
servile classes thus having theif diie con¬ 
sideration, even at a cesemonial of iileli- ^ 
gious as well as of a political tendency.” 
At ^e actual sacrifice, ^owever, no Sfidras 
were present* See W^n, Joum. R. A. S. 
vol. vu. p. 188 .—Ed.] 

• fjh. ii. 238—240, and iip 13. 

« Ch.iii. 14—19. , 

« Ch. vui.-«66, 871-^^377. * 

^ Ch. X. 11—Ift . . ’*•0*. X. 6. 
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purity of the, sacerdotal class but the son of a SMra by a 
Brajnin woman is a Chand^la, “the lowest of mortals,”’® and 
his intercourse with wQmep of the Ifigher classes produces “ a 
^ rate more fool than their begetter.” 

The classes do not seem to have associated at their meals even 
in the time of'Menu j andr there is a striking contrast between 

• tile cordial festivity Recommended to Bfttmins with their own 
class, and the constrained hospitality with .whicjj they, are 
directed to prepare food aft&r the Bramins for *a milit|iry man 
coming as a guest.^ But there is nt) 'prohibition in the code 
against eating; with otlfeif classes, pr, pajtaking of food cooked 
by them (which is now the great occasion for loss of cast), except 
in the case of Siidras; and even thfen the offence is‘expiated 
by living on water-gruel for seven days.’* ‘ * 

Loss of cast seams, id ^general, to have been * incui?*ed by 
crifnes, or by omitting the piescribed expiajiohs for offences. 

, It is remarkabfe that, in the four glasses, no place* is assigned 
to artisans; Sudras,‘indeed, are permitted to practise mechanic 
tradel during a scarcity of olher employinent, but it is not 
said to whom thj employipentTegularly belongs. From sdmo 
*of the allotments mentioned in Chap. X. it would appear that 
the artisans were supplied, as fSiey are now, from the'mixed 
classes: a circumstance which affords ground for surmise that 
Ahe division into casts took place while arts were in too simple 
a state to require separate workmen for each; and also that 
many generations had elapsed between tliat division and the 
code to allow so important a portion of the employments of the 

• community to be filled by classes formed subsequently to the 
original distribution of the people. 


CHAPi’EB, II. 

C 

.GOVERNMENT. 

The. government of thb society thus constituted was vested in 
an absolute mcaiarqh- The opening of the chapter on 
government emplqys the boldest poetical figures to display the 
irresistible pdwer, tljip glory, and almost the divinity of a King.^ 
Ae was su\)ject, indeed, to no legal control by human autho.- 
• «. * ' 

" Ch-x fle. * « ” Ch. X. 12. , « ClL iii. lio—llt. »* CL xi 168. 

CL*iu 29, 80. ^Allmarriam mill * vii 1 — 19- 
vromea £ Iowct claSses is now prcSdbiSed.* • ^ t. * 
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rity; and, although he is threatened with punishment in one 
place,® and spoken of • as subject to fine in another yet no 
means are provided for enforcing thosf penalties, and neither 
the councils nor the* military chiefs appear to have possessed 
any constitutional power but wl\at they derived *fro1n his will- 
He must, however, l^ave been subject to the laws promulgated in 
the name of the Divinity; and the influence of the Bramins, bolh • 
with him and with his peoplg, would afibrd a strong support* to 
the injunction^of the code. • • 

Like bther despots, also,•he must have been kept within some 
bounds by tile fear of iputiny and rev«ltt*. 

The otject of the institution of a king is declaped to be, to 
restrain violence and to punish evil-doers. 

“ Punishment wakes when guards are asleep.” 

“ If a king were not to punish .tl^o •guilty;^ the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on a*spit.”** • 

“ Ownership would remain with done; the Iftwest would over-i^ 
set the highest.”® * * • • 

The dutieS of a king are said generally to be, to act in hiS own 
dosaaina with justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, behave 
without duplicity to his friends, and*with lenity to Bramins.®* 
Her is .respectfully to attend td the Bramins, and from them to 
learn lessons of modesty and composure; from them, also, he is 
to learn justice, policy, metaphysics, and theology. From tK^ 
peoj)le he is to learn the theory of agriculture, commerce, and 
other practical arts.^ * • . 

,He is to withstand pleasure, restrain his angry passions, and 
resist sloth. •• 

He is to appoint seven ministers, or rather counsellors (who 
seem to be of th,e military class), and to have one learned Bramin 
distinguished above them aU, in whom he is to repose Administw- 
his full confidence. He is tb appomt other officers also, Government, 
among whom the ipost conspicuous is the one called “ the Am¬ 
bassador,” though ho seems rather to be a minister for foreigr^ 
affairs. This pers^jn, like all the others, must be of noble birth; 
and must be endued with great abilities, sagacity, and pene¬ 
tration. He gihould be honest, pojiular, dexterous in bhsipQss, 

• * 

• 

* Ch^viL 27—29. •• Ch. viii. 836. is comi^lled the clafnotirs of his i^ple 

* In the “Toy Cart,” a drama written to ba^h his beloved queen.—See Wu.- 

about the commencement of our era, tJie bom’s TStindA, Th/aan. ^ * 

king is dethroned, for tyranny, by a cow- ‘ Ch. ■vii.,18—^26. « Ck. vu. 82. 

herd; and in another drama, the*'Uttara * ^ Ch. viL 49. 

Bdma Charitra,” the»great monarch BAm^ 
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acquainted with countries and with’ the times, handsome, in¬ 
trepid, and eloquent. 

The army is to be imipediately regulated by a commander-in- 
chief; the actual infliction of punishment, by the officers of 
justice.; thfi treasury and the. country, by the king himself; 

• peace and war, by the Ambassador.® The ki^g was doubtless to 
Superintend all those departments ; but, when tired of overlook- 
ingf the affairs of men, he might allow that duty, to devolve on a 
welt-qualified "prime minister.® 

. Hie internal administration is to be conducted by a chain of 
civil officers, consisting .of 5ords of single ^toynshipgp or villages, 
lords of 10 to^?\rns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns. ' 

These are all to be appointed by the icing, and each is to report 
all offences and disturbances to his immediate® superior. 

The compensationtof a l6rd of one town is to be the proyisions 
and*'other articles to which the king is entitled from the town; 
I’hat of a lord of 2^ villages, 10 ploughs of land; the lord of 100 
is to have the land ef a‘'small villa^; and of 1000, that of a 
largo town.^^ ' ' 

Thefee officers are all to l^e uifder the inspection of superin¬ 
tendents of high rank and great authority. There is to be one 
in every large town or city; anct on them it depends to ‘check 
the abuses to which the officers of districts (it is said) are 
naturally prone.*® 

The country is also to be partitioned into military divisions, 
in each of which is to be a body of troops, commanded by an 
approved officer,*® wlibse temtorial limits do not necessarily 
con«3spond with those of any of the civil magistrates. 

The revenue consists of a share of all grain and of all other 
Kevenue. agricultural produce; taxes on commerce; a very small 
annual imposition on petty traders and shopkeepers; and a forced 
service of a day in each month habdicraftsmen.** 

The merchants are to be taxed on a consideration of the prime 
post of their commodities, the expenses of travelling, and their 
net profits. o 

The following are the rates of taxation:— 

P?i battle, gems, gold, and silver, added each year to the 

* »*Ch. rii. 64-469. » Ch. vii. 141. " [Ch. yii. 119.] In the flrat case the 

*• [The word uaed in Mann is grdma, conii>en8ationr is deriv^ from the 

explained in Wileon’s Sanfft Diet aa “ a fees in kind, \<&idbi still form th^. remu* 
village, a hamlet> an inhabited ai)|dun- neration of tknvillage officers; in the other 
fortified place, in ^he nadst of fields and three cases, it consists ef the King’s share 
meadpw land, whe^ mcn of the servile of the produce of the land specified, 
class mos£lv reside, and whfite’'(^calture Ch.'ViL 119-128, *• Ch. viL 114. 

thrives.V'-iD.f * « . ,‘*Ch^vu.l87, 138,. 
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capital stock, one-fiftieth j.’which in time of war or invasion 
may be increased to one-twentieth. • 

On grain, one-twelfth, pne-eighth, or one-sixth, "according to 
the soil and the labour necessary tb cultivate it.” ^ This ylso 
may be raised, in cases of emergency, even as far .one-fourth ;• 
and must always have been the moat important item of the 
public revenue. * , , * 

On the clear annual increase of trees, flesh-meat, honey, per¬ 
fumes, and*seiiei^ other natural productions aad^manufacturea, 

one-sixth.“ , 

. * • • • • 

The kingb is also entitled to 20 pea cent, on the profit of all 

sales.^^ ^Escheats for*wrfnf of heirs have beeif jnentioned as 
being hie, and so also is aU property to which no owner appears 
within three year* after proclamation.^® Besides possessing 
mines of his. own, he is entitled to half of all precious minerals 
in the* earth.^® He appears,* likewise, to Rave a right of pre¬ 
emption oa some descriptions of goods.®" • 

It has been argued that,*in addition i>o t}ie rights which havC 
just been specified, the king was regarded in the code as pos¬ 
sessing the absolute property qf the land. This opinion Js sup¬ 
ported by a passage (VIII. 39) Where he is said to be "lord 
paramount of the soil;” and.by anoliher, where it is supposed 
to be directed that an occupier of land shall be responsible to 
the king if he fails to sow it (VIII. 243). 

In reply to this it is urged, that the first quotation is de¬ 
prived of its force by a similar passage (VII. 7), where the king is • 
said to be “ the regent of the waters and the lord of the firmament.” 

’ The second is answered by denying its correctness; but ^ven 
if undisputed, it might only be a provision against the king’s 
losing his share of the produce in consequence of the neglect of 
the proprietor. A text is also produced in opposition to the 
king’s claim, in Which it stated that " land is the property of 
him who cut away the wood ;”*or, in the words of the commen¬ 
tator, " who tilled and clearcJfl it ” (IX. 44). But the conclusive 
argument is, that the king’s share being limited, as above, tb 
one-sixth, or at most one-fourth, there must ha^e been another 
proprietor for the remaining five-sixths or three-fourths* who 
must obviously have had the greatest interest of the two fi^^the, 
whole property shared.*^ • ^ 

** *1116 words between mvertied commaa *' The ar^menta'in favour o# indi- 

are an addition by.theancienf commentator vidtSd proprietors are stated in Wilks's 
Culldca. • ■ !• Clu vii. 127—*2. ifwtory o/ilfywrci i. ch. v., &nd Appendix, 

Qh. viii. 398. ’* Oh. viiL^O. • p. 483 ; aa^ those ib favdlir <4 King# 

» Oh. viii. 39. ^ Oil. viii 399. ig Mill's UiOory i 180. 
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It is remarkable, however, that so* little allusion is made in 
the code to the property of individuals in land, although so 
many occasions seem to fcqmre it. it* is directly mentioned in 
a passage about boundaries (YIII. 262-2QB), and in another 
place (IX. W,' 52-54) an argument is illustrated by supposing 
rSeed belonging "to one. man to be sown ing^land belonging to 
another; and in lY, 230, 233, gifts of land are spoken of as if 
in the power of individuals to confer them; but thp last two 
passages may be tjonstrued to refer to villages, or td the king. 

.In cthe division of inheritances, cand the rules about mort¬ 
gages, in describing the \^ealth of indiyidpalp, and ftx disposing 
of the property of banished men, other possessions are men- 
' tioned, but land never alluded to. ** • ® 

Were it not for the passage first quoted (YHI. 262-2()5), we 
might conclude that ^1 land held in common by the yillage 
communities, as is still the^’case in many parts of India; and 
tfyw may, perhaps,‘have been'the general rule, although indi¬ 
viduals may have possessed property by grants of land from the 
village's or of his share of the produce from the king. 

The king is recqmniended to* !& his capital in a fertile prftt 
Aeocmrt. of his dominions,r but in an immediate neighbourhood 
difficult of access, and incapable of Supporting invading armies. ’ 
He should keep his fortress always well garrisoned and pro¬ 
visioned. In the .centre should be his own palace, also de¬ 
fensible, “well finished, and brilliant, surrounded with water 
‘ and treea” He iathen .to choo&e a queen distinguished for birth 
and beauty, and to appoint a domestic priest.^ 

He is to rise in the last watch of the night, and, after sacri¬ 
fices, to hold a court in a hall decently splendid, and to dismiss 
his subjects with kind looks and words. This done, he is to 
assemble his council om a mountain or a ten-ace, in a bower or 
a forest, or other lonely place,•^ithout listeners; from which 
women and talking-birds are to be -^carefully removed. He is 
then, after manly exercises and bathing, to dine in his private 
apartments, and this time and midnight are v.to be allotted to 
the regulation of his family, to considering appointments, and 
sucli ^tlfer public business as is most of a personal n^iture.®® 

He is now,«^lso, to give some time to lelaxaUon; and then to 
review his troops, perform his religious duties at sunset, and 
afterguards to deceive the reports of his eipissaries. At lehgth 
he withdraws to his most privfdie apartments to supper; and, 
after indsd^n^ ffir some time in music, is to retire to rest.’^ 

» 66t-78.‘ ' * Ch. Tit , « Cb. 216—225. 

^ a 
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This rational and pleasing picture is broken by the mention of 
many of those precautions which must take from all the*enjoy- 
ments of an Asiatic^ monarch. His^fqjjd is only to be served by 
trustworthy peraons, and is to be accompanied ,by antidotes 
against poison. He is to be arpied when he receiM^s his emis¬ 
saries ; even his fejpale attendants a^e to be seaiched, for fear of ^ 
hidden weapons; andi, whether at home ‘or abroad, he is tcT ba 
constantly^on his guard agniqst the plots of his enemies. ^ 

Foreign policy and war are the subjects of many of the ^les 
for government. These are •interesting, from the clear 
proofs whidh they.a^ord of the division of India, even at that 
early period, into many unequal and independeijJb states; and 
also frofh the signs which they disclose of a civilized and gentle * 
peoplh. The king* is to provide for. his safety by vigilance and 
a state of preparation ; but he is ^o act on ^11 occasions without 
guile, and never Vith insinSerity.** The arts which may be 
employed’against enemies are four; presents, sowing divisions, 
negotiations, and force of^ arms: the Wise^ it is said, prefer the 
two last.“® * * * • 

•The. king is to regard his neUrdst neighbours and their ailies as 
hostile, the powers next beyond these natural foes as amicablo, 
and all more remote powers neutral.*'^ It is remarkable that, 
among the ordinary expedients to be resorted to in ditficulties, 
the protection of a more powerful prince is more than 0090 
adverted to.“® 

Yet this protection appears to involve nnquqlified submission ; * 
and on the last occasion on which it is mAitioned, the king is ad¬ 
vised, if he thinks it an evil, even when in extremities, tcwper- 
severe alone, although weak, in waging vigorous war without 
fear.®® 

Vast importance is attached to spies,»both in foreign politics 
and in war. Minute instnfctic|{fa are given regarding the sort of 
persons to be empipyed, some of whom are of the same descrip¬ 
tion that are now used in India,—active artful youths, degraded 
anchorets, distressed husbandmen, decayed merchants, and ficti¬ 
tious penitents.” * 

The rules qf war are simple; and, being drawn up by Brains, 
they show nothing of the practical ability forwhicl^the "A* 
Indians are often distinguished at present. * • 

The plan of a caqipaigu resembles^those’of the Oreek republics 

• • • 

* Ch. vH. 108,104. * » Cb. vii. 109. » ■'* *> dLw. 168. 

“Ch.vii.169. ^ “,CkTatl76, 176. •• “.Ch? viL 164. 
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or the^early days of Eorae; and seems suited to 'countries of 
much less extent than those which now exist in India. 

The king is to march w^en the venial or autumnal crop is on 
the ground, apd is to advance straight to the ’capital. In another 
filace 100 Ifcwmen in a fort are said to be a match for 10,000 
^enemies; so far was the art^of attack behind that of defence: a 
sie^, therefore, is out (rf the question; but, it not opposed, the 
ki^ is to ravage the country, an<| intrigue wi.th the enemy’s 
chiefs, until he^n bring his foe to an action on favoflrafee terms, 

' is still more desirable, bringjbiw to terms by negotiation. 

Annies were ^composed* of cavalry and ^infantry. • The great 
weapon of both was probably the bow, together with the sword 
and target. Elephants were much employed in war j and ehariots 
seem still to have formed an .important branclf of»the army.‘ 
Seveiul different orders of pi 9 ,rch and battle are briefly given. 
The icing is advised to recruit his fdrces from the upper parts of 
Hindostan, where the best men are still,founA.® He ii?in person 
■ to set an example of valoui' to his troops, and is recommended to 
encom-fige them, when drawn up foi* battle, with shoH and ani¬ 
mated speeches. ^ ‘ v , 

• Prize property belongs fo the individual who took it; but 
when not captured separately, it i» to be distributed among the 
troops.** 

^The laws of war are honourable and humane. Poisoned and 
^mischievously barbed arrows, and fire arrows, are all prohibited. 
There are many situations in which it is by no means allowable 
to destroy the enemy. ‘Among those who must always be spared 
are iviarmed or wounded men, and those who have broken their 
weapon, and one who asks his life, and one who says, " I am thy 
captive. Other prohibitions are still more generous: a man on 
horseback or in a chariot is not to kill one on foot; nor is it 
allowed to kill one who sits dow» fatigued, or who sleeps, or who 
flees, or who is fighting with anotller man.** ^ 

The settlement of a conquered cduntiy is conducted on equally 
lfl)eral principles. Immediate security is to be^assured to all by 
proclamation. 'The religion and laws of the country are to be 
mainteiifed and r^pected; and as soon as time has been allowed 
•for c^ertaini|(^ that the conquered people are to Ibe trusted, a 
prince of the old royal family is to be placed on the throne, and 
• » * * ^ 

^ Ch. vii Ul—W7. * triot near DeJhi, J«^ur (t), Kanauj, and 

** ["M«i in Kurukahetra, the Mathura: eUdaoil, X9.—to.] 

KaUfjraa, thf inhabaanta of fttnchdla and •** Ch. fit 96,97. 

Sttraaeoa,” gllknuf vii.rl93,) i e. the dia* ** Ch. vii 90—sk ,, 
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to hold his kingdom as a dependence on the conqueror.*® 

It is remarkable that, although the pay of the Kmg’s*house- 
hold servants is settled with some minuteness,®* not a syllable is 
said regarding that* "of the army, or t^e source frj^m whicK its 
support is derived. The practice of modem Hindh nations woulc? 
lead us to suppose ^hat it was maintained by assignments of land ^ 
to the chiefs; but, if that practice had existed at the time of*the 
code, it is^ impQSsible that so important a body as those cjj^iefs 
would have fdrmed should not have been alluded tp in discussing 
the internal administrati#n;,even if no rul§s were suggested for 
regulating their attendance, and for seeuring some portion of the 
King’s authority over tJie* lands thus alienated.* JCt is possible 
that tllfe anuy may have been paid by separate assignments of ‘ 
land to each individual soldier,^n the same manner as the local 
troops of the small states in the ^opth of Iqdid (which have been 
little visited by the Mahon!etans)*are still; and this opinion 
derives s(5me support frpm the •payment of the civil officers 
having been provided for by, Such assignments.®^ 

From onb passage it wouldT appear that the monarchy deseended, 
undivided, to one son, probably (According to Hindd rule)bto him 
whom his father regarded as most worthy. • 


CH^APTfeR IM. . 
administration of justice. 

Justice is to be administered by the King in person, assisted by" 
Bramins and other counsellors;^ or that function may Generalmies. 
be deputed to one Bramin, aided by three assessors of the same 
class.* There is no exception* made for the conduct of criminal 
trials; but it may*be gatheoed froip the general tone of the laws, 
that the King is expected to take a more active share in this 
department than*in the investigation of civil capes. 

From the silence of the code regarding local adminis^raition, it 
may perhaps be inferred that th#> King’s represeptative his 
place in the courts of justice, at towns remote fPom the royaf ’ 
resj^ence.® 

* Gh. Tii 201—203. ^ * The early practioe of,the Hindda re- 

** Ch. vii. 120. corded in other booA lessee this question * 

” See oh. vii. 110, already referred td. in some mioertain^f for, inethose book!, 

> Ch. Tiii 1, 2» * Ch. vui. 9-^11. appears that* there tvefb Jtocal judges 
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The King is entitled to 5 per ceni'on all debts admitted by 
the defendant on trial, and to 10 per cent, on all denied and 
proved.* This fee probably wont direct to the judges, who would 
thussbe remui|^erated without Wringing the Mw against Bramins 
i^rving for hire.^ 

A King or judge in trying causes is carefully to observe the 
Qoufttenances, gestures, «iid mode of speech of the parties-and 
witi^esses. He is to attend to local usages of dis^cts, the pecu¬ 
liar laws of cesses and rules of families, and th(9 customs of 
traderfj: when not inconsistent with^the above, he is to observe 
the principles established by dormer judges. 

Neither he ?ior his officers are to encourage litigation, though 
■ they must show no slackness in taking up any suit regularly in¬ 
stituted.® '» 0 • 

A King is reckonec^ among the worst of criminals w.ho receives 
, his revenue from his subjects Vithout aftbrding<»them due protec¬ 
tion in return.® o - • 

The King is enjoined to bear ^th rough language from irri¬ 
tated IHigants, as well as from old or sick people, %ho come 
before him.’ '• c 

< He is also cautioned against deciding causes on his own judg¬ 
ment, without consulting persons deamed in the law;® and is 
positively forbidden to disturb any transaction that has once 
been settled conformably to law.® In trials he is to adhere to 
established practice.^® 

|. On/miiMl Law. 

Tljp criminal law is very rude, and this portion of the code,' 

crimin*! together with the religious penances, leaves a more un- 
k. favourable impression of the early Hindtis than any 

other part of the Institutes. 

It is npt, however, sanguinary, unleSs when' influenced by 
superstition or by the prejudice bf east; and if punishments 

apijointed by ihe King in different parts though these might advise, the dedsion 
of the ooun^ j and ^so a provision for rested with the i^g. The precise date 
arbitrations, to be aa.thorr 2 ed by the when this mrstem was in perf^ion is not 
judges, in three gradations,—^first, of kfiis-, stated.—Colebrooke on the Hindd Courts 
men ; secondly, of men of the same trade; of Judicature, TranacuAiom of iM 

tifi^ily, of townsmen ; an appeal from f Agiatie Society, voL ii p. 186. [Wilson, in 
^ 1 . we fixM lying to tisa 8eoond,^.mul from the a note to Mill (voL i. p. 213), assigns these 
second to the third. (.Appeals lay from all regulations to “a period not long subse- 
‘ three to^the local coujt, from Chat to the quent to the code of Manti, if not.pon- 
chief court at the oapit^ and from l^t temporary."—K e.] 
to the King in bis own court, oomposea of * gh. viu. 189. * Gh. viiL 41—46. 

a certain numb%qf ju^es, to whon^wora * Ch. viii. 307. ’’ Oh. viii. 312. 

jdinedhiBmi8isten9,cmahiBdonrestioohap> * Gh. viii''.390. * Ch. is. 233. 

lain (who waBtddir^hi 3 d^nBcienoe);but^^' _ **,Ch. viff. 45. >3 
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are, in some cases, too seVtere, in others they are fat too lenient. 
Mutilation (chiefly of the hand) is among the punishments, as 
in all Asiatic codes. Burning alive is^^one of the inflictions on 
offenders against th*e sacerdotal order; but it^is lyn honoumble 
distinction from most ancient erodes, that torture never em¬ 
ployed either agajpst witnesses or criminals. But the kxness,, 
confusion, and barbarism which pervade *this branch of the ‘lav#- 
seem to prove that it was'dijawn from the practice of very f^rly 
times; an^ the adoption of it at the time of the*compilation of 
these fnstitutes shows amunimproved condition even then, though 
it is not ublikely jbhj,t parte of it wet-e early superseded by an 
arbitrai^r system more conformable to reason, as is the case in 
HindflCountries in modem times; and by no means improbable ' 
that the bloody la^s in favour of religion and of the priesthood, 
though inserted in the code by this Bramin author, as the ideal 
perfection of a Hlndti criminal la-v^* may never have been sSteted 
on by anjf Cshatriya King.'^ • • , 

The punishments, thou^ riot alwaj% in* themselves severe, are 
often disprdporti&ned to the offence; and are frequently*so in¬ 
distinctly or contradictorily difecrared as to l^ve the fate of an 
offender quite uncertain. , * 

* Both these faults are conspicuous in the following instance:— 
Slaying a priest, drinking spirits, stealing the gold of a priest, 
and violating the bed of one’s natural or spiritual father, are q.11 
classed under one head, and subject to one punishment.^® That 
punishment is at first declared fo be, bsandiqg on the forehead, 
banishment, and absolute exclusion from* the society of mankind 
(unless previously expiated by penance,^ in yrhich case the higliest 
fine is to be substituted for branding); and this is declared appli¬ 
cable to all the classes.*^ Yet it is immediately afterwards directed 
that, when expiation has been performed, a priest guilty of those 
offences shall pay the middle and shall in no case be deprived 
of his effects or tbe society of his family; while it is.pronounced 
that, the other classes, even after expiation, shall, in case of pre¬ 
meditation, suffei«death.^ 

Still more inconsistent are the punishments^ for adultery and 
what are called overt acts of adulterous inclination. Ambng these 
last are included, talking to the wife of another l^an at a^place^ 

In the “ Toy the earliest of successful rebellion,* and although the 

the Hindd dramas, and written about the Bramin’s fhnoceucei is prove^ thu o^en 
ounimencemento£iOurera,*thiB extravagant defiance of the laws of Menu is not made 
veneration for Bramins nowhere apfitors. a chai^ against thesdethibned prince. i 
The King sentonoes one of thqt class cqp- ** Ch. ix. 285. « P Clu i& 237. , 

vipted of murder^to be put to death; and ^ ** Ch. iJt 240. Chj ix. 241, 242. 
though he is afterwai^ deposed by * « • • » 
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of pilgrimage, or in a forest, or at the confluence of rivers; send¬ 
ing her flowers or perfumes; touching her apparel or her orna¬ 
ments, and sitting on the^same couch’wth her yet the penalty 
is hanishment, with such bodily marks as mliy excite aversion.^’^ 

* For adultery itself, it is first declared, without reserve, that the 
, woman is to he devoured ,hy dogs, and the ^an Burned on an 
•iron bed;^® yet, in the verses next foUowicg, it appears that the 
pui?.ishment of adultery without aggravation is a fine of from 500 
to iOOO panae.^^ The punishment, indeed, increases in jpropor- 
tion to the dignity of the party oflfended against. Even a soldier 
committing adultery withfa^ramin woman^if she be of eminently 
good qualities, and properly guarded, is to be burned alive in a 
fire of dry grass or reeds.^® These flat«contradiction8 caifonly be 
accounted for by supposing .that, the corapUef put down the laws 
of different periods,, or thosq i^upported by different authorities, 
witJiout considering how they bore*on each otker. 

There is no express punishment for murder. From one pas¬ 
sage*^ it would appem: tliat it (as‘well as arson and robbery at¬ 
tended with violence) is capital, and 'that the slighterpunishments 
meiiticned in othe^ places were'iil cases where there was no pre- 
ineditation; but, as the mpr^er of particular descriptions of per¬ 
sons is afterwards declared capital^®® it remains doubtful what* is 
the punishment for the offence in simple cases. 

, Theft is punished, if small, with fine; if of greater amount, 
with cutting off the hand; but if the thief be taken with the 
stolen goods upoq him,4t is capital.^ 

Receivers of stolen ^oods, and pertons who harbour thieves, 
are«Hable to the same punishment as the thief.®^ 

It is remarkable that, in cases of small theft, the fine of a Bra- 
min offender is at least eight times as great as that of a Sfidra, 
and the scale varies in a similar manner and proportion between 
all the classes.^ A King committing'^an offence’is to pay a thou¬ 
sand times as great a fine as woufd be exacted from an ordinary 
j^rsoa®® Robbery seems to‘incur' alnputation of the limb princi¬ 
pally employed. If accompanied with violence it is capital; and 
all who shelter rt)bbers, or supply them with food or implements, 
are to bb punished with deatL 

I Itorging rg^al edicts, causing dissensions among great min- 


« C!h. viii. 866, 867. 

»• (a. ▼»£ 876,‘382—886. 

« Ch.dX. S32.(* 0 . 

» Clvri8i.8^7,8^8t ' 


« Ch. yiii. 862. 
* Ch, viii^77. 
“ Ch. i» 270. 
“ Qh. viii. 886. 




» Ch^viii. 371, 372. 
*' Ch. viii. 844-847. 
« Ch. ix. 278. 

it 
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isters, adheiing to tlie King’s enemies, and slaying women, priests, 
or children, are put under one head as capital.®^ * 

Men who openly oppQse the King’s authority, who rob his 
treasury, or steal hi§ elephants, horses, or cars, are j^iable to capi¬ 
tal punishment; as are those who break into a teihpfe to steal.-^* * 
For cutting pur^s, the first ofenc^ is cutting, oflT the fingers, 
the second the hand, the third is capital.^. ■■ . * 

False evidence is to bei punished with banishment accoiqpa- 
nied by fine, oxcept in case ot a Bramin, when it Jis banishihent 
alone.®** , , , ^ 

Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men 
who do,not assist m^repelling an attempt to plui»#ler a town,®^ 
to break down an embankment, or to commit robbery on the * 
highway. ^ . 

Public guards, not resisting or apprehending thieves, are to 
be punished like the thieves.®^ 

Gamesters and keepers 9! gaming-houses ana liable to corporal 
punishment.®® ’ • o . 

Most othfer offences are ptinished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments are substituted. j 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas, or JaU short of 250.®^ * 

•Defamation is confined to Jbhis sort of penalty, except with 
Stidras, who are liable to be whipped. It is to be observed, 
however, that this class is protected by a fine from defamation, 
even by a Bramin.®® 

Abusive language is still more distinguished for the in- • 
equality of punishments among the casts, but even in this 
branch of the law are’traces of a civilized spirit. Mei^j# re¬ 
proaching their neighbours with lameness, blindness, or any 
other natural infirmity, are liable to a small fine, even if they • 
speak the truth.®® • 

Assaults, if among equals^'are punished by a fine of 100 panas 
for blood drawn, a larger s«ni %r a wound, and banishment for 
breaking a bone.®^ The pibdigious inequality into which the 
penalty runs betT!5een men of different classes has already beeh 
noticed.®* ^ 

Proper provisions are made for injuries inflicted »in self- 

defence; in‘consequence of beiilg forcibly obsir^cted iiX'jihej 

» 

? Ch. ix. 232. ^ ix, 280. this code wm compiled. [CulWca explains ^ 

* €!h. ix. 277. • Ch. viiL 120-128. it as referri^ to robhers, &c.—E d j 

“ Ch. ix. 274. If thi^law doea not “‘Ch. ix. 272. ** Ch. ix. 224. 

refer to foreign enamies, it shows iSiat “ Ch, viii. 138. ^ Ch.*ira. 267-277. 1 

robbery, now so weU known nndor •* Ch. viii, 274. •*',CbPviij. 284. , 

the name m docotty, existed even when , * P. 13. ® ^ ^ ^ 
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execution of one’s duty, or in defence of persons unjustly 
attached.®* 

Furious and careless driving inVoJves fines as different,in 
degree as thie loss occasioned by the death 'of a man and of the 
lowest animall*® 

Persons defiling the highways are subject to a small fine, 
c besides being obliged to remove the nuisaijce.^ 

j^inisters taking bribes in private aflfeirs are punished by 
coilfiscation of their property.^ ' * 6 

. The oftences of, physicians of sprgeofis who injui’e their 
patients for want of fik^ll; breaking hedges, paiisades, and 
earthen idc^s; mixing pure with imjhire commodities, and 
other impositions on purchasers, arQ all lumped up <,under a 
penalty of from 250 to 600 panas,^ Selling had grain for good, 
however, incurs severe corppral punishment;** aud, what far 
more passes the limits of just distinction, a (goldsmith guilty of 
fraud is ordered to be cut to pieces with razors.*® # 

Some offences not, noticed by other codes are punished in this 
. one with whimsical disregard to tiieir relative importance; for¬ 
saking one’s parents, son, or wife,, for instance, is punished l)y a 
c tine of 600 panas; and noj inviting one’s next neighbour to enter- 
. tainments on certain occasions, by a fine of one mdsha of silver.** 
The rules of police are harsh and arbitrary. Besides main¬ 
taining patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the King is 
to have many spies, who are to mix with the thieves, and lead 
them into situations where they may be entrapped. When fair 
means fail, the prince is to seize them and put them to death, 
wi^ their relations: the ancient commentator, Cullfica, inserts, 
“ on proof of their guilt, and the participation of their relations; ” 
which, no doubt, would be a material improvement on the text, 
but for which there is no authority.*’ 

Gamesters, public dancers, and sinigers, reVilers of scripture,- 
open heretics, men who perfoim not the duties of their several 
classes, and sellers of spirituous ‘ liquors, are to be instantly 
‘banished the town,** 

2. CivU Law. 

t f 

«.^e laws for civil judicature are very superior to ■ the penal 
Sviiiaw. code, and, indeed, are much more rational and ma¬ 
tured than cduld we\l. be expected of so earlycan age. v 

» Ch. yiiL 348, &c.. « Gh. viii 290—298. « Ch. k. 282, 288. 

« Ch. If 231*. , . * Ch. ix. 284AL287. «,Ch. ix. 291.“ 

* Ci. ii: 292.' , « Ch. viL 889, 892, Ch. ix. 262—269, 

« C^tfi. p5. , , ‘ 
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Cases are first stated in which the plaintiff is to be non-suited, 
or the decision to go by default^ against the defend- Modo of 
ant; and rules then given in case the matter comes to 
a trial. * • * 

The witnesses must be examined standing in*tlie middle of 
the court-room, and in the presence of the parties. The judge 
must previously aSdiijess a particular fo^m of exhortation- to, 
them, and warn them in the strongest terms of the enormous 
guilt of fafte evidence, and the punishment with which it will 
be foll<fwed in a future If there are no witnesses, the 

judge must admit the oaths of the par^if^.®^ 

The law of evid^nde iii many particulars resembles that of 
Englanc^: persons having „a pecuniary interest in the Law of 
cause, ,* infamous persons, menial servants, famhiai* 
friends, with others disqualified <i^n , slighter grounds, are in 
the first instance o excluded 'from,,giving testimony; but,, in 
default of 4)ther evidence, almost every description of persons 
may be examined, the judge making (^ue allowance for the dis¬ 
qualifying oauses.®.^ * 

ywo exceptions which disgpa,oe these otherwise well-inten¬ 
tioned rules have attracted more attention in’Europe than the, 
rules themselves. One is the ,declaration that a giver of false ^ 
evidence, for the purpose of saving the life of a man of whatever 
class, who may have exposed himself to capital punishment/® 
shall not lose a seat in heaven; and, though bound to perform 
an expiation, has, on the whole, performed a meritorious action.®^ 
The other does not relate to judicial evidence; but pronounces 
that, in courting a woman,«a an affair where grass or fmit has 
been eaten by a cow, and in case of a promise made for the pre¬ 
servation of a Bramin, it is no deadly sin to take a light oath.®** 
From these passages it has been assunjed that the Hindfi law 
gives a direct sanction to*p§Fjury; and to this has been ascribed 
the prevalence of false evidpne^ which is common to men of all 
religions in India: ‘yet there is -more space devoted in this code 
to the prohibition of false evidence, than to that of any othe/ 
crime, and the offence is denounced in terms ar; awful as have 
ever been applied to it in any Eui’opean treatise either,of reli¬ 
gion or of lavf.®® •» 

. -I 

* Ch. viii 52—67. ** Ch. viii 79—101. of the text were repu^ant to the moral 
Oh. viii 101. “ Ch. viii. 61—72. feeling of tW commuiity. » 

“ The ancient Commeiit&tor GuUOca Ch. viii 103, 104. 
inaerts, after capital panishment," the “ Ch. viii 112. 

words, “ through inadvepfeeuce or error ; ”, “ “ Marking well all jbhe murdera com- ^ 

which proves tiiat in his time the words prehended in-the crime of iwriury, declare 

• o j J O , 
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A party advancing a wilfully false, plea or defence is liable to 
Mode of a heavy fine: a judicious rule, which is pushed to ab- 
surdity in subjecting to cof]p<jral punishment a plaintiff 
wljo procrastinates the* prbsecution of his* demand.®’ Appeals 
to ordeal are Admitted, as might be expected in so superstitious 
a people.®* , 

^ The following statement of the principal titles of law implies 
an advanced'stage of civilization, and would not, in itself, be 
deficient in c^eaa-ness and good sense, if it were net the mix¬ 
ture of civil and criminal suitsIsf^ debt on loans fbr con- 
sumption; 2nd, deposits^ ^d loans for use j 3rd, sale without 
ownersliip; ^4fh, concerns among parbnels ;* 6th, subti;p,ction of 
what has been given; 6th, non-payment of lyages or hire; 7th, 
non-performance of agreements; 8tb, resctssmn of sale and 
purchase; 9th, disputes ,b(^tween master and servant; 10th, 
contests on boundaries; Hth aftd 12th, assault and slander; 
13th, larceny; l^th, robbery and other Violence; 15th, adul- 
*tery ; 16th, altercatign between man *and wife, and their several 
duties; 17th, the law of inheritance; 18th,•gaming mth dice 
and ^ith living creatures.®® Soipe of these heads are treated* of 
,m a full and satisfactory ifianner, while the rules in others are 
^ meagre, and such as to show that* the transactions they relate* to 
w-ere still in a simple state. I shall only mention a few of the 
most remarkable provisions under each head. 

A creditor is authorized, before complaining to the court, to 
Debts, recover his property, by any means in his power, re¬ 
sorting even to force within certain bounds.®® 

This law still operates so strongly hi some Hindfi states, that 
a creditor imprisons his debtor in his private house, and even 
keeps 1dm for a period without food and exposed to the sun, to 
compel him to produce,the money he owes. 

Interest varies from 2 per cent, pec faensemTor a Bramin to 5 
intereHta of per Cent, for a Sddra^ It* is reduced one-half when 
money. ^ pledge, and -cdhses altogether if the pledge 

Van be used for the profit of the lender.®’ ^ 

There are rubs regarding interest on money lent on bottomry 

tbq^i^the whole truth with precisioni”~ with a poteherd to beg footl at the door 
CluniL 101. • * of his enemy.”—“Headlong, in utter 

" Whatever ^aces of torture have been darkness, shall the impious wretch tumble 
pie{>ared for the Slayer of a priest, those into hell, whey beii^ interrogated on a 
placet! are ordained for ^5 witness who judicial inquiry, answers one qtiestion 
gives false evidence.'*—Ch, viii. 89.« falsely.”—Cn. viiL 93, 94. 

“ Naked knd [diom, tormented with ** Ch. viu.58,69. “ Ch. viii. 114—^116. 
hunger a^d thirst, and deprived of eighty *• Ch, viii 4-^7. “ Cb. viii 48—60. 
shall ^e m|n who fai^ evidence,go Ch. viii 140—14^. 
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for sea voyages, and on similar risk by land; and others for 
preventing the accumulation of interest on money above the 
original amount of the principal.®® ^ ^ 

Various rules regaining sureties for personal apj)^ance and 
pecuniary payments, as well as regarding contracts, contnwt^. 
introduced under thi| head. , • 

Fraudulent contracts; and contracts entered into for illegal ' 
purposes, axe null. A contfa<^t made, even by a slave, for 
support of the*family of his absent master, is binding on fiio 
master.*^ * • * • . 

A sale by a persoii not the owner i« md, unless made in the 
open manket; in that^se it is valid if the purchaser g^ie without 
can prodifee the seller, otherwise the right owner may 
take the property on^paying half the value.®^ 

A trader breaking his promise jslto be fined; or, if it was 
made on oath, to be^banished.®®* *** • 

A sale may be unsettled by either •party within ten days after, 
it is made, but not later.®® * ' • • 

Disputes ^etweeft master find servant refer almost Dis.pnfi«bo- 
entirely to herdsmen and their* responsibilities about and sth'viuil,' 
cattle.®' * 

Boundaries of villages are t<j be marked by natural objects, 
such as streams, or by planting trees, digging ponds, 
and building temples along them, as well as other open boimOarie^. 
marks above ground, and secret ones buried in the earth. In 
case of disputes, witnesses are to be exanjined ^on oath, in the 
presence of all the parties concerned, putting earth on their 
heads, wearing chaplets of *red flowers, and clad in red garmc]»ts. 
If the question cannot be settled by evidence, the King must 
make a.general inquiry and fix the boundary by authority. The 
same* course is to be adopted about the •boundaries of private 
fields.®® ’ • 

The rules regarding man and wife are full 'of pueri- roi,i«„,w , 
litics; the most important ones shall be stated after a ^ 

short account of the Jaws relating to marriage. 

Six forms of marriage are recognised as lawful. *Of these, four 
only are allowed to Bramins, which (though diifering in fiiinute 
particulars) all*agree in inskting thal; the father shal^give ai^a^ 
his daughter without receiving a price. Tire remaining two 
forms *are permitted *|q the military ckss alone, and are ab«n- 

« Ch. viii. 161,166, 167. ® ChTviii. 158—167. « Ch. fiii. 157-202. 

“ Ch. vui 219, &c. «* Ch. viii. 222. »’ Ch.*v«i. 4^9^234. 

** Ch. viii 246-5266. 
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dantl^ liberal even with that limitation. One is, when a soldier 
cames off a woman after a victory, and espouses her against her 
will; and the other, wh^en consummation takes place by mutual 
ccmsent, witliout any formal ceremony whiitever. Two sorts of 
marriage tire forbidden; wh§n the father receives a nuptial 
present;®^ and when th^ woman, from iijjtoxication, or other 
cause, has been^ncapable of giving a reat consent to the union 7® 
A^girl may marry at eight, or eyen earlier; and, if her father 
fails to give her a husband for three years after she is mamage- 
able (i. e. capable «f being a parent),«she is at liberty to choose 
one for herself.^^ • « 

Men mayi marry women of the classes 'below them, but on no 
account of those superior to their owkP A man must not many 
within six known degi’ees of rflationship on either side, nor witli 
any woman whoso family nipie, being the same, shows her to be 
oMhe same race as his ownP *’ 

, The marriage people of* equal ejass is performed by joining 
hands; but a woman of the military class, marrying a Bramin, 
holds an anow in her hands a Teisya woman, aVhip; and a 
Sddra, the skirt of a mantle.^** f « 

e ’ 

The maniage of equals is most recommended, for the first wife 
at least: that of a Bmmin with a Stidra is discouraged; and as a 
first wife, it is positively forbidden.’® 

Man'iage is indissoluble, and the parties are bound to observe 
mutual fidelity.’® 

From the few casqs hereafter specified, in which the husband 
may take a second Wife, it may be inferred that, with those 
CEWeptions, he must have but one wife. A man may marry 
again on the death of his wife; but the marriage of widows is 
discouraged, if not prohibited (except in the case of Sddi-as). 

A wife who is barren for eight years, or she who has produced 
no male children in eleven, may be* supersede by another wife.’® 

It appears, notwithstanding ihis^expressipn, that the wife first 
^ married retains the highest rank m the family.” 

Drunken and immoral wives, those who j^ear mali<^ to their 
husbands, or tre guilty of very great extravagance, may also be 
superseded.’* 

t * * 

*' ^ There however, throughout the ” Ch, iii 20—34. Ch, ix. 88—^93, 

code, a remarkable waveriug on thig head, ** Ch. iii 12—19. ** Ch. iii. 6. 

the .acceptance of a preset being in ge- ” Ch. iii 44. 

no&l. spoken of wth disgust, as g sale of ” Ch. if«46, 47, 101, 102. 
the <Uugh^r, while, in some places, the ** Ch. ix. 81. 

mode of di^posin^ of presents so received, ” Ch. ix. 122. 

and th«-cWm8%raidg fn^ them, are diS'*^ ^ Ck ix. 80; 

cus.jed(*«4egiil pbintn. 


C 
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A wife who leaves her husband’s house, or neglects him, for a 
twelvemonth, without a cause, may be deserted altogether.'®* • 

A man going abroad must leave a pyovij^ion for his 
The wife is bound* lo wait for her absent husbai^i for eight 
years, if he be gone on religious dujby ; six, if in pursuit of know¬ 
ledge or fame; and ti^ree, if for pleasuiSB only.*^ • 

The practice of allowing a man to raise up issue to his brother, 
if he died without children, 6r ^ven if (though still alive) he haye 
no hopes of progeny, is reprobated, except for SMras, or in case 
of a widow who has lost hw husband before censummation,®*'* 

The natural heirs qf a m^n are the stoilfe of his bqdy, and their 
sons, and 4;he sons of ms daughters, when appointed un inheritanw. 
defaiilt 0^ heirs male to raise up issue to him.®® 

The Son of his wift, begotten by a Jiear kinsman, at some time 
when his own life had been desj^airodfcf; according to the practice 
formerly noticed®* (^hich, though dfsapproved of as heretic&l, 
would appear to be recognis^ed when* it has actiihlly taken place), 
is also entitled to inherit as a son.®® • • 

On the failure of issue of Ihe above description, an adopted 
{son «ucceeds: such a son loses aH claijn on the inheritance of his 
original father; and is entitled to a sia^th of the property of his 
adoptive one, even if, subsequently to his adoption, sons of the 
body should be born.®® 

On failure of the above heirs follow ten descriptions of sons, 
such as never could have been thought of but by Hindis, with 
whom the importance of a descendant fot the purpose of per¬ 
forming obsequies is ssiperior to most considerations. Among 
these are included the son of a man’s wife by an uncertain fathet*, 
begotten when he himself has long been absent, and the son of 
his wife of whom she was pregnant, without his knowledge, at 
the time of the marriage. ^ The illegitimate son of his daughter 
by a man whom she afterwards marries, the son of a man by a 
married woman who,has forsaken her husband, or by a widow. 


« Ch. ix. 27—79. “Ch. tt. 74# in modern times, and must have done so 

Chapter^ 76. Cnlluca in his Com- to a great extent in th*t of Culldca. 

mentary, adds, after those terras she ' “ Ch. ix. 59—70. Ch. ix. 104,138. 

must follow him ; ” but the code seems Ch. ix. 59, &c. * 

rather to refer to tile term at which she Ch. ix. 146. Perhaps this reoogpd- 

contra^ a second marriage. From tion is intended tq be condbed to the sdfi 
the contradictions in the code regarding of a Sddra wife, in whom ^ch a proceeding 

widows (as om Some other would be legal«; but it is not so specified 

Baay infer that tlp^law varied in the text, and the lan^age of the (»de 

at differeirt places or times; or rather^ on this whole subject is cottbradiotoiy. 
p^a^, that the writer’s opinion abd the The practice is At the presentriay entirely 
actum practice were at variance. The * forbidden to alUolasses. * • 

opinion against sud^ marriages prevails, ^ “•Ch. it. 141, U% 168, 169.* 
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are t^lso admitted into this class; as*arc, last of all, his owm sons 
by a Sddra wifc.®^ These and others (ten in all) are admitted, by 
a fiction of the law, t(^ be^ sons, though the author of the code 
hitnself speaks contemptuously of the aftiliation, even as afibrd- 
ing the mdans of efficacious obsequies.®® 

On the failure of sons come brothers’ sons^^who are regarded as 
‘ standing in the place “of sons, and who have a right to be adopted, 
jfithey wish it, to the exclusion of,aIl other persons.®* On failure 
of* sons, grandsfons, adopted sons, and nephews, c6me fathers and 
mothers; then brothers, grandfathers; and grandmothers; and 
then other rejations, su<Sli tts are entitled to jperform obsequies to 
conuuon ancestors ; failing them, the preceptor, the fellow-student, 
or the pupil; and failing them, the Bmmins in general; ftr, in case 
the deceased be of another.^lass, the King.®'* • 

A father may distribute liis wealth among his sons while he 
lites (it is not stated whetfer arbitrarily or ifii fixed proportions), 
« but his power to*^iake a wiH is never alluded to.®^ 

When a man dies,*his‘sons may either continue to live together' 
witli the property united, or they may divide it*^according to 
cerUfin rules, they regain united, the eldest brother takea 
possession of the property, .and the others live under him as they 
did under their father. In this'ease, the acquisitions of all'the 
sons (who have not formally withdrawn) go to augment the com¬ 
mon stock.®® 

If they divide, one twentieth is set aside for the eldest son. 


Ch. ix. 159—Ifel, 16^^-180. The 
whole of these sous, except the son of a 
niftyp’s own body, .and his adopted sons, are 
entirely repudiated by the Hindh law of 
the present day. 

« Ch. ix. 161. “ Ch. ix. 182. 

™ Ch. ix. 186, 217. 

*' Ch,ix, 186—489. Tlie d?pendence of 
inheritance on obsequies leads to some 
remarkable rules. The first sort of ob-r 
HetpxieB are only performed to the father, 
gi-andfather, and great-grandfather. Pre- ' 
* ference is given to those who ijerform 
obsequies to all three ; then to those who 
perform them to txfb, then to one. Those 
who perform obsequies to none of the 
tl^'ee are ixass^ over, A groat-great* 
^p6dson, by thii rule, would be set aside, 
^d the suocelsiun go ^ some collateral 
who was within three degrees of the great- 
grapdfatber. Af^r thosw who perform 
the first sort of obsequies come tj|,e more 
uuioerous *body,( who only perform the 
second.— Omen^ Maganne, vol. iii. p. 
179. eSMebrooKe’s D^e^yol. iii. p. 623. ‘ 
Ch? Is;. “iOA * Even the' powel to 


distribute rests only on the authority of 
CulKyja, [“ In ancestral property, the 
occupant had joint right only with his 
sons, analogously in some respects to our 
entailed estates. One of the great objects 
of the descent of property is to provide 
for the perpetmal performance of obsequial 
rites the whole body of deceased an¬ 
cestors. These cannot be properly dis¬ 
charged by aliens to the family, and 
thireforo they cannot have a valid claim 
to succeed. A man cannot will that a 
stranger, shall perfoim his family rites in 
preference tu^iiis kinsmen, and cannot, 
therefore, make away with property essen¬ 
tial to their celebration.”—Wilson, note 
to Mill, L p. 250.—ED.j 

Ch. ix. 103—106. There ai'e excep¬ 
tions to this rule ; but it is still so efibetive 
that, in recent times, the humble relations 
of a man who had raised himself to be 
prime miojater to the Pdshwa, were ad- 
«aitted to he entitled to share in his im¬ 
mense property, which they so Uttie con¬ 
tributed to acquire. 
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one eightieth for the youngest, and one fortieth for the interme¬ 
diate sons; the remainder is then equally divided amon^ them 
all. Unmarried daughtei;^ Are to be supported by their brothers, 
and receive no sharfe* of the father’s* es&,te; but share equjilly 
with their brothers in that of their mother.®® • • • 

This equality anmng the sons *is in case of bijothers of eqwd 
birth; but otherwise the son of a Bramin.wife takes four parts 
of a Cshatriya, three ; a Veis^a, two; and a Sddra, one. 

One sucSi share, or one tenth, is the most the §on of a S^dra 
motlief can take, even if therp are no other sons.®® 

Eunuchs, outcasts, persons born dga^ dumb, or blind ; persons 
who haye lost the’j^e of a limb, madmen, an(f idiots, are ex¬ 
cluded from succession, but must be maintained by the heirs. 

The sons of .excluded persons, however, are capable of in¬ 
heriting.®' ^ I . 

CHA-PTER iV. 

RELIGION. 

The religion taught in the Institutes is derived from the Vedas, 
to which scriptures they refer in every page.^ 

There are four Vddasj but the Wrth is rejected by many 
of the learned Hindlis, and the number reduced to three. 

Each Veda is composed of two, or perhaps of three, parts. Tho 
first® consists of hymns and prayai-s; the second part® of precepts 
which inculcate religious duties, and of arguments relating to theo¬ 
logy.* Some of these laSt are embodied in separate tracts, -^Jiicli 
are sometimes inserted in the second part above-mentioned, and 
sometimes are in a detached collection, forming a third part.® 
Every Vdda likewise contains a treatiae explaining the adjust¬ 
ment of the calehdar, fof the purpose of fixing the proper period 
for the performance of each of the duties enjoined. 

The Vddas are not singlS works; each is the production of 
various authors, y^ose names (in the case of hymns and prayefs 
at least) are attached to their compositions,* and to wlioiii, 

** Cli. ix. 112-^118. •* CL ix. 192. teu, ao much progress has been ma^le in 

** Ch. ix. 151—155. In these rules, Ihe study of the V<Sd*^ that the icQjrtintg 
throughout the code, groat confusion is- given in tho teat is nece^rily very mcom- 
creat^ by preference shown to sons and plete. For some furAer information, see 
others, who are “ learned and virtuous ; ” the Additional Appendix (vii.l.—Kn. j 
no person being specified ^Lo is to decide **Called Mantra. * Bnihmana. 

on their claims to those qualities. ♦ * Colebroohe, Asiatic Steeareftes, vol. 

Ch. ix. 201—208. • viii. p. 387. 

• [Since Elphuutone’s history was writ- , * IJpanisUbd. ^ 
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according to the Hindds, those passages were separately revealed. 
They ’^ere probably written at different periods ; but were com¬ 
piled in their present form in the 14th pentury before Christ.® 

Xhey are written in an ancient form of the Sanscrit, so differ- 
•ent from that how in use that none but the more learned of the 
Bramins themselves can understand them. Only a small portion 
'^f them has been translated into European languages; and 
although we possess a summary of their contents (by a writer 
whose judgme,nt and fidelity may be entirely depended on^) 
sufficient to give us ^ clear notion <}f the general scope 6f their 
doctrines, yet it does not enable us to speak with confidence of 
particulars, op to assert that.no allusfbn'wfii^ever is madp in any 
part of them to this or that portion of the legends or epinions 
which constitute the body of ^he modern Hindfi faith. 

The primary doctrine of itho Vddas is the Unity of God. 
Monotheism. “ There is in truth,'’- say repeated texts, " but one Deity, 
the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the ^Universe, whose work is 
tlie Universe.” ® ' 


Ameng the creatures of the Supreme Being-are some superior 
to map, who should be adored,'apd from whom protection and 
favours may be o'btained through prayer. The most frequently 
mentioned of these are the gods of the elements, the stars, and 
the planets; but other personified powers and virtues likewise 
appear. “The three principal manifestations of the Divinity 
(Brahmi, Vishnu, and Siva), with other personified attributes 
and energies, and most of the other gods jof Hindfi mythology, 
are indeed mentioned, -or at least indicated, in the V^da; but 
the^YO^^hip <5f deified heroes is no part df the system.” ® 

BrahmA, Vishnu, and Siva, are rarely named, enjoy no pre¬ 
eminence, nor are they ever objects of special adoration; “ and 
Mr. Colebrooke could discover no passage in which their incar¬ 
nations were suggested. There seem to Bave bee'h no images, and 
no visible types of the objects of if^orship.^^ 


See Appendix I. 

* Mr. Colebrooke, Attaiic JReseareAet, 
vol. viii. p. 369. ,c 

• Prof. Wilson, Oxford Lectun$y p. 11. 
The folloi^fing view of the divine cha- 
ractet,^ presentet^^in the V&las, is given, 

<-by a»ieftmed Braeun, quoted by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones.—“Perf^trutB; perfect hap¬ 
piness ; without equal; immoit^l; absolute 
unity ;*whom neithet speech can describe 
nor mind copaprehena ; all-pervadi^; 
all-iransoending ; delighted with his own 
vjoundleM tnteQigrtioe; not^Iimited by 
space or j ^witlioKt fwt, movinf,* 


swiftly; without hands, grasping all 
worlds,; without eyes, all-surveying; 
without ears, all-nearing ; without an in¬ 
telligent guide, understanding all; without 
cause, the first of all causes ; all-ruling ; 
all-powerful; the creator^ preserver, trans¬ 
former of all things: such is the Great 
‘One.”—SirW. Jones’s Worlsj, tol. vi. p. 
418. 

• Cfelebrooi^^n the V^das, Amiic Jte~ 
mtnhes, voL viu, p. 494. 

Prof. Wilson, Oxford Leeturet, p. 12. 

” Ibid.', p. 12 I and see also I^face to 
the FMAnu Pverdm, p., 2. 
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.The doctrine.of Monotheism prevails throughout the In¬ 
stitutes ; and it is declared towards the close, that, of ReHsjiou 
all duties, “the principaljis*to obtain from the Upan- 
ishad a true knowledge of one supreme dod.” “ , • 

But although Menu has preserved the idea of the unity of 
God, his opinions o^ the nature and .operations of the Divinity 
have fallen off from th* purity of their original. < 

This is chiefly apparent |n his account of the creation. Th^re 
are passages in the Vddas which declare that God is creatiftn. 

“ the material, as well as the efficient, cau^e of the universe; 
the potter, by whom the fictile vas» m formed; the clay out 
ofwhich,itis fabric^d;* jkt those best qualifie*d,to interpret 
conceive»that these expressions are not to be taken literally, and 
mean no more than*to assert th^ origin of all things from the 
same first cause. The general pendency of the Vddas is t(j 
show that the substance as'well 'Rs the form of all created 
beings was derived from thp will of the Self-existing Cause.^“ ^ 
The Institutes, on the 'contrary, though not very distinct, 
appear to regard the universe* as formed from the substantee of 
. the* Creator, and to have a vague'notion of the eternal existence 
of matter as part of the Divine sub^J^nce. According to them, 
“the Self-existing Power, hkoself undiscemed, but making 
this world discernible, with five elements and other principles, 
appeared with undiminished glory dispelling the gloom.” 

“ He, having willed to produce various beings from his own 
Divine substance, first with a thought coated the waters, and 
pl^d in them a productive seed.” ^ • 

From this seed spruifg the mundane egg, in which Jthe 
Supreme Being was himself bom in the form of Brahmd. 

By similar mythological processes, he, under the form of 
Brahmdi, produced the heavens and earthy and the human soul; 
and to all creatures he gave* distinct names and distinct occu¬ 
pations. He likewise created tlie deities “ with divine attributes 
and pure souls,” and “ inferior'g^nii exquisitely delicate.” 

This whole creation only endures for a certain period; when 
that expires, the Divine energy is withdraw, Brahmi is 
absorbed in the supreme essence, and the whole systeifit fades 
away.” * ' % 

These'extinctions of creation, with corrd&ponding revivals, 
occur periodically, a^j;erms of prodigious len^h.^’ • 

• • * 

** Ch. ziL 86. “ WilBon, (ktford Leisures, p^48. ” 6h. f. 5^7. 

“CLi.8—22^ w Ch. i. SL-Sr. • * * " Clj. i. 7^ 74. 
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The inferior deities are representatives of the elements, as 
dei^* Indra, ail-; Agni, fire; Varuna, water; Prithivi, 
earth: or of heavenly bodi^, Sdrya, the sun; Ohan- 
^ I’ll, the moon; \ riliaspati and other pl&hets: or of abstract 
• 1 eas, as Dhafma, god of Justice; Dhanwantari, god of Medi- 
^ cuie. * None pf the heroes wlio are omitted in the V^da, but 
.who now till so prominent a part in the Hindd Pantheon (Mma, 
Crishna, &c.) are ever alluded to. 

ven the ^leities of which these are incarnations are never 

noticed. BrahmA yi moi-e than qnce. named, but Vishhu and 

Siva never. These tbaee* fox'ms of the Divinity occupy no 

conspicuous,place among the deit^*of>he V^das; ^d their 

mystical union or triad is never hinted at .in Menuf or pro- 

ably in the Vedas. The. tlir^o forms, into* some one of which 

all other deities are theise l£^id to be resolvable, are fire, air, 
and the sun.^-* ^ 

^ Altogether distinct fi.'oni ,tho gods^ are good and evil genii, 
hi)inte who are noticed in the ci’eation rather among the 
^imfils than the divinities. "Benevolent genii, fierce giants, 
00 thii-sty savages, heavenly cjioristers, nymphs and demons, 
^uge serpents and birds ^of mighty wing, and separate com¬ 
panies of Pitris, or progenitor of ^nankind.” 

Man is endowed with two inteinal spirits, the vital soul, 
Man ^ which givcs motion to the body, and the mtional, 
^ uch is the seat of passions and good and bad qualities; and 
oth these souls, though independent existences, are connected 
With the divine &senoj which pervades all beings.*^ 

It is the vital soul which expiates the sins of the man. It' is 
su jected to torments for periods proportioned to its oft'ences, 
an is then sent to transmigrate through men and animals, and 
even plants; the mansion being the lower the greater has been 
its ^ilt, until at length it has been |)urified' by suffering and 
humiliations, is again united to* its ^more pure associates,®^ and 
again commences a career which imly lead to komal bliss. 

God endowed man from his creation wjth “consciousness, 
the internal nfOnitor; ” and “ made a total difference between 
right and wrong,” as well ^ between pleasure and pain, and 
o^er opposite pains.®^ ‘ ' 

He then prpducc^ the Vddas for the due performance of the 


'* Ch. ix. 803—311, and other plttces. 

'* Colebrotke, Jaiatus Rumreket, vol. 
nii 896-^9f. . 

“ CL ‘ 


** CL i. II,*16, and xii. 12—14, 24, &a 
CL Jdi 16—22. » CL L 14. 

« CL i 26. 
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sacrifice oixlaincd from the beginning. But it does not seem 
necessary to enter further into the metaphysical part of thb work 
of Menu, . 

The practical paK of religion may be divided into ritual ^ml 

moral. * • 

• 

The ritual brancjji occupies too gre|it a portion pf the Ritu„i„b, 
Hindfi code, but not to the exclusion of the moral. servanc^s. ^ * 
There are religious ceremonies during the pregnancy of^the 
mother, at th«f birth of the child, and on variousisiibse’quent occa¬ 
sions, file principal of which is the shaving of his head, all but 
one lock, at the first or third year.'**® • But by far the most impor¬ 
tant ceaenionial is invdititure with the sacre*d jihread, which 
must not be del^iyed beyond 16 for a Bramin, or 24 for a mor- - 
chant.'^® This great ceremony i^ cabled the second birth, and pro¬ 
cures for the three classes who are* admitted to it the title of 

•• 

“twice-born menf by whifih thc^ are always distinguiihed 
throughout the code. is on tliis occasion that the pemons 
invested' are taught the Mysterious word 6m, and the gayati^, 
which is the moift holy verSe of the Vedas, which is enjoined in 
innumerable pai'ts of the coda t(5 be repeated either as devotion 
or expiation; and which, indeed, jojjied to uni vernal benevolence, 
may raise a man to beatitude •without the aid of any other reli¬ 
gious exercise."*’ This mysterious text, though it is now confined 
to the Bramins, and is no longer so easy to learn, has been well 
ascertained by learned Europeans, and is thus translated by Mr. 
Colebrooke “ Let us meditate the adorable light of the Divine • 
Ruler; may it guide our intellects.” • 

From fuller forms of tfie same verso, it is evident that the^ljght 
alluded to is the Supreme Creator, though it might also appear to 
mean the' supi- « 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, 
unless it may af one time 4iave communicated, though in ambi¬ 
guous language, the secret of the real nature of God to the initiated, 
when the material sun was Ihfe popular object of worsliip.*"*® 

Every Bramin, and, perhaps, every twice-born man, must 


® Ch. il 26—85. « Ch. ii. 30—40. 

Ch. u. 7i~-«7. 

Agiatic Hesearches, vol. viii p. 400. 

There are many commentaries on this 
text, and some differeui^ of opinion as to 
the sense. The follownu^ interf>retation 
is given by Professor Wifeon, in a note in 
the “ Hindu Theatre,” voh i p. 184 :— 
“Let US m^tateon the supreme splendohr 
of that divine s^n, who may illuminate 


S ur understandings.” And the following 
i published as a literal translal:i«n by 
Kdm Mdhau Rdi (^S^amMon ofL th^ 
Vidas, p. 11/): —“\Ve meditate on that 
supreme spirit of the splendid sun who di¬ 
rects our understandings.”—['rh^gjiyatrl 
oedhrs in a hymn of Vis^dmitra’-s, num¬ 
bered as the 62nd df the thmi Mandala 
of the Rit Veda, see Wllsoji’s ti’ansl. ot 
4he Rig V^a, vipl. uL p. llAj-En.] 
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bathe daily; must pray at morning' and evening twilight, in 
some unfrequented place near pure water; and must daily per¬ 
form five sacraments, viz^ studying the* Veda; making oblations 
to the manes,and to fire in honour of t|ie deities; giving rice to 
'living creattfres"^; and receiving guests with honour.®^ 

The gods are worshipped by burnt offeringStOf clarified butter, 
and libations of the jmce of the Soma or moon-plant, at which 
ceregnonies they are invoked by n^me j but, although idols are 
mentioned, *and in one plac% desired to be respected, ® yet the 
t adoration of them is, never noticed but with disapprobatioh; nor 
is the present practice of offering pei'fumes and flowers to them 
ever alluded c to. The oblations enjoined llffe to be offered by 
. ' Bramins at their domestic fire, and the other, ccremoufes per¬ 
formed by themselves in theji^o'VYn houses.®® ‘ • 

Most of the other sacrament? are easily despatched, but the 
. reading of the Vddas is a serious task. 

^ They must be reAd distinctly and alopd, with a calm mind, and 
in a respectful posture.'- The reading is liable to be interrupted by 
many 6mens, and must be suspended likewise 6n the‘"occurrence 
of various contingencies which* fey disturbing the mind, may 
render it unfit for such as^. occupation. Wind, rain, thunder, 
earthquakes, meteors, eclipses, the diowling of jackals, and many 
other incidents, are of the first description: the prohibition against 
reading where lutes sound or where arrows whistle, when a town 
is beset by robbers, or when terrors have been excited by strange 
' phenomena, clearly refers to the* second.®^ 

The last sacrament, fSiat of hospitality to guests, is treated at 
lengib, and contains precepts of politeness and self-denial which 
would be very pleasing if they were not so much restricted to 
V Bramins entertaining men of their own class.®® 

Besides the daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to the 
manes of each man’s ancestors. These are to be performed “ in 
empty glades, naturally clean, or on fdie ban^s of rivers and in 
solitary spots.” The sacrificer is there to bum certain offerings, 
and, with many ceremonies, to set down cakeatof rice and clari-. 
fied butter, invol&ng the manes to come and partake of them. 

He is Afterwards to feast a «|j|pall number of BramiM (not> how- 
«eve*) his usu^^l friends or guelts). He is to serve them with 
respect, and they are to eat in silence. . ^ 

" Departed ancestors, no doubt, are atteni^t on such invited 

C. •» Ch. fe idi—104. , ” Ch. a Wy 70. ” Ch. iv. 130. 

“ Ch. ^.1*82, Ac. c , Ch. w. 90—126. * Ck^jlii. 99—118. 
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Bramins, hovering around ‘them like pure spirits, and sitting hy 
them when they are seated.”®® 

No obsequies are to be performed for persons of disreputable 
of criminal life, or 5or thpse who illegally kill theng^elves ;®^but, 
on the other hand, there is a striking ceremony t)y which a' 
great offender is Renounced by his^ family, his ^obsequies being ^ 
solemnly performed ^y them while he» is yet alive. In th« 
event of Repentance and expiation; however, he can by anqifcher 
ceremony be festored to his family and to civil life.®® * 

Innumerable are the articles of food from which a twice-bom 
man must abstain; som§ for plain i«easons, as carnivorous birds, 
tame hogs, and othp/ animals whose appearance orrway of living 
is disgftsting; but others are so arbitrarily fixed, that a cock, a * 
mushroom, a leekj or an onion, occasions immediate loss of 
cast;*® while hedgehogs, porcupines*, lizards, and tortoises are 
expressly declared to be lawful food. A Bramin is forbidden, 
under severe penalties, eat the food of d hunter or a d\!j- 
honest man, a worker in ^olcf or in cane, ®r a washer of clothes, 
or a dyer. * The feruelty of a hunter’s trade may join him,’ in the 
eyes of a Bramin, to a disho»elt qian; but, ^mong many other 
arbitrary proscriptions, one is surprised to find a physician,^® 
and to observe that this learned and beneficent pznfession is 
always classed with those which are most impure. 

What chiefly surprises us is to find most sorts of flesh 
pennitted to Bramins,^^ and even that of oxen particularly 
enjoined on solemn festivals.^® • , ^ 

, Bramins must not, indeed, eat flesh, uflless at a sacrifice; but 
sacrifices, as has been seen, are among the daily sacraiqpnts; 
and rice-pudding, bread, and many other things equally in¬ 
nocent, arc included in the very saihe prohibition.^* 

It is true that humanity to aninxals is everywhere most 
strongly inculcated, and that abstaining from animal food is 
declared to be veyy merik>i‘ious, from its tendency to diminish 
their sufferings; but, thougli ‘the use of it is dissuaded on these 
grounds,^ it is ©ever once forbidden or hinted at as impure, 
and is in many places positively declared lawful.®* 

The pennissidn to eat beef is tj>e more remarkable as the^ cow 
seems to have been as holy in thdse days as she is .^now. , Saying,, 

** Ch. iiL 189. V Ch. v. 89. , mite no sin, oven if he every day tastes j 

*• Ch. xi. 182—187. *»Ch. v, 18, 19. the flesh of such animals as may lawfully 

Ch; iv. 212. ■" Ch. v. 22 — 586 . be’tasted, since both aniyials which may 

** Ch. V. 41, 42. ■** CL V. 7. be eaten, and thostfwho eat them, were 

Ch. V. 48—56. * equally crated by Brahihd.”, (V. 30.) » 

" He who e^ts aocording'to law coxa- o - * 5 , , 
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the life of a cow was considered to‘atone for the murder of 
a Bramin;" killing one required, to be expiated by three 
months’ austerities and servile attend^^e on a herd of cattle.^^« 
Besides thpse restraints on eating, a Branfih is subjected to* a 
'taultitude of minute regulations relating to the most ordinary 
, occupations of life, the transgressing of any pf which is never¬ 
theless to be considered* as a sin. • 

l^cre than half of one book of ^he code is filled with rules 
about purification. The commonest cause of impunty is the 
death of a relation; and this, if he is near, lasts for ten days with 
a Bramin, and for a month with a Sddra 

An infinityeof contacts and other circuml^nces also pollute a 
' man, and he is only purified by bathing, and other ceremonies, 
much too tedious to enumerate.^ Some exajptions from these 
rules show a good sense which^,might not have been expected 
from the framers. A King'* can never be hnpure, nor those 
>yhom he wishes ^ be freed from this impediment to busi¬ 
ness. The hand of an artist employed in his trade is always 
pure;^nd so is every commodity ivhen exposed to'^sale. The 
relations of a sojjlier slain jn*^battle are not impure; andi<a 
soldier himself, who falls iq,^he discharge of his duty, performs 
the highest of sacrifices, and is instantly freed from all im¬ 
purities.'*® Of all pure things, none impart that quality better 
than purity in acquiring wealth, forgiveness of injuries, libe¬ 
rality, and devotion.®® 

Penances, as employed by the Hindds, hold a middle place 
between the ritual and moral branches of religion. They help 
to d^ter from crimes, but they are equally employed against 
breaches of religious form; and their application is at all times 
>-*so irregular and arbitrary as to prevent their being so effectual 
as they should be in contributing to the well-being of society. 

Drinking spirits is classed in the first degree of crime. Perform¬ 
ing sacrifices to destroy the innocent* only falls under the third. 
Under the same penance with some real offences come giving 
pain to a Bramin and “ smelling things not fit ^ be smelled.” 

Some penanc^ would, if compulsory, be punishments of the 
most atfbcious cruelty. They are sufficiently absurd when left, 
oas £hej are, ^ the will of the offenders, to be employed in 
averting exclusion from society in this world or retribution in 
the nftxt. For incest with the wife of a father, natural or spi¬ 
ritual, or with a sister, connexion with a child under the age of 

‘ « Ch. .id. 80. q Ch. xi 109—lf7, « CL v. 57, to the end. 

• Ch.O.‘98—98. t » Ch. v. lOf. ^ ^ « CL xi. $6—68. 
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puberty, or with a woman* of the lowest class, the penance is 
death by burning on an iron bed, or embracing a red-hot metal 
iraage.®^ For drinking spij-it^ the penance is death by drinking 
the boiling-hot urine *c*f a cow.®® * * ^ , 

The other expiations are mostly made by fines afid ii,iisterities. 
The fines are almost always in cattlq to be given to Bramins, 
some as high as a bml and 1,000 cows. « 

They, also, are oddly enough proportioned: for killing a sna^e 
a Bramin mhst* give a hoe; for killing a eunuch,•a»load of rifce^- 
straw. * . 

Saying "hush” or "pish” to a superior, or overpowering a 
Bramin ip argumen^^volves each a slight penance. Killing 
insects, ajad even cming down plants and grass (if not for a 
useful purpose) require a penance ^ since plants are also supposed 
to be endued with feeling.®® ^ , 

One passage about expiatiofl is cKlaracteristic in many ways. 
"A priest who should‘retain in his piemory the* whole Rig V«^da 
would be absolved from al? guilt, evensif ho had slain the in¬ 
habitants of rtie three worlds, (tnd had eaten food from the foulest 

Some of the penances, as well as* ^ome of the punishments 
imder the criminal law, relate to pollutions which imply great 
corruption of manners in the people, or great impurity in the 
imagination of the lawgiver;®® but they probably originate in 
the same perverted ingenuity which appears in some of the 
European casuists. • 

Others are of a more pleasing character, and tend to lessen our 
impression of the force of Superstition even among the Brnmy^. 
A man who spends his money in gifts, even for his spiritual 
benefit, incurs misery hereafter if he have left his family in 
want.®’- Every man who has performed penance is legally re¬ 
stored to society;‘but all'sheuld avoid the communion of those 
whose offences were in themselves atrocious, among which are 
reckoned killing a suppliant aftd* injuring a benefactor.®® 

The effect of the Religion of Menu on morals is, indeed, gene- 
' rally good. The essential distinction between right and Mora effect, 
wrong, it has been seen, is strongly marked at the outset, and is 
in general well-preserved. The welKknown passages ^relating ^ 
felse evidence, one or two where the property df another may be 
appropriated for the* purposes of sacrifice,®® and some laxity in 


“ Ch. xi 104,105, 171. 
“ Ch. Jd. 262. 

“ Ch. xi 190,1§1. 


“ Ch, 5. 92. « Ch. xi.^25, to the end. 

“ Ch. xin71— 179, &c. « Ch. ix. 9,10. > 

« Ch. 4 11—19. ® -1 ) j 
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the means by which a King may detect and seize offenders are 
the ohly exceptions I recollect. 

On the other hand there are nufn^ous injunctions to justice, 
truth, and virtue; and fliany are the evils, both in this world and 
the next, which are said to follow from vicious conduct The 
upright man .need not be cast down thojigh oppressed with 
; penury, while, “ the unjust man attains no felicity, nor he whose 
wgalth proceeds from false evidence.” 

* The morah duties are in one place distinctly defekred to be 
superior to the ceremonial ones.*'^ The punishments of % future 
state are as much dire«:tad against the offences which disturb 
society as agafnst sins affecting religion. V ‘ 

One maxim, however, on this sul^ect, iS of a less ^laudable 
tendency; for it declares, that the men who receive from the 
government the punishment^ due to their crimes go pure to 
h<»ven, and become as cleafi ak thbse who hare done well®® 

^ It may be obswved, in copclusion,^ that the morality thus en¬ 
joined by the law was luot, as now; sapped by the example of 
fabled gods, or by tlie debauchei'y permitted in the religious 
ceremonies of certain sects. , j 

- From many pjissages cited in different places, it has been shown 
that the code is not by any means deficient in generous m&xims 
or in elevated sentiments; but the general tendency of the Bra- 
min morality is rather towards innocence than active vuiue, and 
its main objects are to enjoy tranquillity, and to prevent pain or 
evil to any sentient being. 


CHAPTER V. 

MANNEllS AND STATE QF‘CIVILIZATION. 

^ < 

In inquiring iiito the manners of,a* nation, our attention is first 
A state of attracted to the condition of the women. This may be 
eroinen, gathered fvom the laws relating to •marriage, as well as 
from incidental regulations or observations which undesignedly 
exhibit the views under which the sex was regarded. 

' The law3 relating to marriage, as has been seen, though in 
some parts they bear strong traces of a rud§ age, are not on the 
whW unfavourable to thq weaker party. *The state of -vTomen in 
other respects is such as might bC^fexpected from those laws. . 

• Ch.,^ 256—269^ C’* Ch. 179. “ Ch. iv. 204. • Ch. Tiii. 818.* 

I * ® 'ft 
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A 'wife is to be entirely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
who is to keep her under legal restrictions, but to leave her At her 
own disposal in innocent and lawful recreations.’ When she has 
no husband, she is to’ 6e in a state of similar dependence on i^er 
male relations; ® but, on the other hand, the husbaftd and all the 
male relations are strictly enjoined to hpnouf the wpmen: “where 
women are dishonoured, all religious acts >become fruitless; ”— 

“ where female relations are made miserable, the family very soon 
wholly ]geris?ies* ” but “ where a husband is contested with 
wife, and she with her husband, in that ]^ouse will fortune 
assuredly be permanent.” The hu.sba»d’s indulgence to his wife 
is oven regulated on^^nts which seem singular in c^e of laws; 
among these it is enjoined i^at she be “ constantly supplied with 
ornaments, apparel, and food, at f^tivaJs and jubilees.” ® 

■ Widows are also under the pai;J;icular protection of the law. 
Their male relatiorfis are posifively forbidden to interfere with 
their property. (III. 52.) , The King is declared the guardian 
of widows and single womSn, And is directed to punish relations ^ 
who encroaclf on thbfr fortunel, as thieves. (VIII. 28, 2.9.) ^ 

. T4iere is little about domestic “manners except as relates to 
the Bramins, and they, as usual, are ^placed under austere and' 
yet'puerile restrictions. A ma» of that class must not eat with 
his wife, nor look at her eating, or yawning, or sitting care¬ 
lessly, or when setting ofi' her eyes with black powder, or on 
n^ny other occasions.* 

In all classes women are to be*“employed in the collection 
and expenditure of wealth ; in purificatioiv and ’female duty; in 
the preparation of daily fdod, and the superintendence of housie-' 
hold utensils.” 

“By confinement at home, even under affectionate and ob¬ 
servant guardians, they are not secure; but those women are 
truly secure who are guarded*by their own inclinations.”® 

There is not the l^ast mention bf Satis; indeed, as the widows 
oL Bramins are enjoined to Pead a virtuous, austere, and holy 
life,® it is plain that their burning with their husbands was* 
never thought of. 

The only suicides authorized in the code are for a Bramin 
hermit suftbring under an incurable disease, who is permitted , 
to proceed towards a certain point of the heaVens with no sus¬ 
tenance but water, ui^ he dies of exhaustion; ’’ and for a King, 

' Ck ik. 2, Ac. « Ch. 147, Ac. Ch* iii 05—61. 

* Ch. W..43, Ac. * Ch. ix. 41,12.« ■ Ch, v. »6—168. 

* Ch. Ti • 
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who, wiien he finds his end draw near, is to bestow such wealth 
as he*may have gained by legal fines on the Bramins, commit his 
kingdom to his son, and seek death in battle, or, if therte be no 
wgr, by abstaining front food * • 

Few more?' particulars can be gleaned regarding manners. 
Maimers. The, strict cclibacy imposed on the Bramin youths 
, seems to have excited a just distrust of their continence: a stu¬ 
dent who is enjoined to perform personal services, and to kiss 
the feet of his spiritual father’s otfier near relations, directed to 
omit those duties in the case of his young wife; he is desired to 
be always on his guard 'when in company with women, and to 
beware hojf he trusts himself in a sequestered place even with 
those who should be the most sacred i^ his'eyes,® 

Some notion of the pleasures most indulged in may be formed 
from those against which a King is cautioned. (VII. 47.) 
Apiong them are hunting, ganring, sleeping by day, excess 
with women, int«»xication, singing, instnirhental music, dancing, 
and useless travel, Soinn little lights is also thrown on manners, 
by tJie much-frequented places where thiev'ts, quacks, fortune- 
tellei:s, and other impostors arq said to haunt. They include 
cisterns of water, bakehouses, the lodgings of harlots, taverns, 
and victualling shops, squares w:here four ways meet, large well- 
known trees, assemblies, and public spectacles. 

Minute rules are given for the forms of salutation and civility 
to persons of all classes, and in all relations. 

Great respect is inculcated for parents and for age; for 
learning and moral conduct, as well as for wealth and rank. 
“ ^ay must be made for a man in a wheeled carriage, or above 
ninety years old, or afflicted with disease, or carrying a burden, 

* Ch. ix. ,^23. It IB singular tliat the have good hwshands, who are mothers, 
practice of self-immolation by fire, which enter with ixugneiits and clarified butter ; 
IB stated by Mr. Colok'iwke {'rrav.sactiom without tears, without sorrow, let them 

of tke JSoyal Aaifitic Society, vol. i. p. 458) first go up into the dwelling.” It is these 

to have been .authori/ed by the ViSdas, ^ l^s? words, “di»oA<wi4wyoKi»taflTe,” which 
and is relatetl by the amuents to have * have lieen altered into the fatal variant 
•been practised by Calanus, is nowhere “lotthemgonp 

mentioned in the code.—[Mr. Colebrooko, into the pljice^if fire ; ” but there is no 
in .4#. ifes., vol. iV; p. 213, quoted from authority whatever for this reading. The 
mixlcm «Hindd works the vei-se of a verse, in fact, is not addressed to widows 
Vqdio hymn which has been supposed to at all. A succeeding verse in the same 
aijtborize Sati: it is found in the second hymn, which was athnessed to the widow 
hymn of the sewiul Anuv^ka of the tenth at the funeral, exirressly bids her “ to rise 

Mandsla of the Rig Veiia. But the care- up and come to the world of living beings," 

ful editing of the text by European schu- and the cerenfoniai Bfitras direct that she 
larship has disclosed the fact that no is then to bn'laken home. See Prof, Wil- 
such authority ex’sts in the original te.xt. 4!>n, R. Aa. Soc. vol. xvL p. 203.— 

ITie SanskriC runs siinply thus : “ May , Ep.] 

these woWn who are not widows, who • Ch. ii 211—215; “ Ch. ii. 225—237. 

^ i ^ ^ » ■ 
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for a woman, for a priest (in* certain cases), for a prince, and for 
a bridegroom, 

o ^ . 

I scarcely know where to tplace, so to. do justice to the im¬ 
portance assigned to it in the code, the respect enjoined to imnie- 
morial custom. It is declared to.be “transcendent Ihw,” and 
, “ the root of all piety* It is, indeed, to this day the vital spirit 
of the Hindd system, and the immediate causje of the permanence 
of these instijiutious. Learning is greatly honoured throughoid 
the code, ana th5 cultivation of it is recommended* t® all closes. 
It is tme the Vedas, and the commentaries on 4)hem, with a few 
other books, are the oply oryjs to whiclf the student is directed; 
but he is t» learn the^|J|i^y, logic, ethics, and physical saience from 
those worl^s j and -we knovf that those subjects are discussed in 
the tracts appended*to*each Veda; ^ach.is also accompanied by a 
treatise entirely relating to astronomy; ’and, from the early ex¬ 
cellence of the Brarnifts^in all thqj^e bi'anches of learning, it is pro* 
bablo that they had rq^de considerable progress %ven when this 
code was foi-med. * * • • 

Th^ arts of ^ife, tlfough still in a simple state, were far M)ra 
being* in a nide one. Gold and gems* silks and ^)rna- ArtsoWife. 
meats, are spoken of as being in all fanjilies.’'^, • Elephants, horses, 
and chariots are familiar as conveyances fcA men, as are cattle, 
*camels, and waggons for goods. Gardens, bowers, and terraces 
are mentione<l; and the practice, still subsisting, of the constnic- 
tion of ponds and orchards by wealthy men for the public bene¬ 
fit, is here, perhaps, first eiijomed.^® Cities aj’e seldom alluded to, 
nor tfere any regulations or any officers beyond the wants of 
an agricultural township, ^he only great cities were, probablyt 
the capitals. 

The professions mentioned show all that is necessary to civi¬ 
lized life, but not ainequired for high refinement. Though gems 
and golden ornaments were dbmmon, embroiderers and similar 
workmen, who put thgse matofials to the most delicate uses, are 
not alluded to; and painting au(l writing could scarcely have 
attained the cultivatian which they reached in aftertimes, when 
they were left among the trades open to a Sudr^ in times of 
distress. * 

Money is often mentioned, but it does not appear wjiether its, 
value wa^ ascertained by weight or fixed by coining. The usual 
payments are m.pana 80 ^e name now applied to a certain nmfi- 


“ Ch.u. 130—138. «* Ch. 1 108- 
'* Ch. jtii. 98,105,196, 


-110. 


Ch. T. Ill, 112, and viL l!a < 
« Ch. iv. 226 • • 
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ber of the shells called couris, which are used as change for the 
lowest copper coins.^® 

The number of kinds of grain, apices, perfumes, and other 
production's, are proofs of a highly cultivated country j and the 
code in general presents the picture of a peaceful and flourishing 
community.« Some of the features which ^eera to indicate mis- 
govemment are undiminished at the present day, but affect the 
i|Ociety in a far less degree than ^ould seem possible to a distant 
observer. On the other hand, the frequent allusions to times of 
distress give groujid for a suspicion that the famines, which even 
now are sometimes the scourge of India, were more frequent in 
ancient times. There is no trace of nom^Sic tribes, ^ch as stiU 
subsist in most Asiatic countries. * . o 

Of all ancient nations, thq, Egyptians are,the one whom the 
General Hindds sceiu most. to have resembled; but our know- 
• ledge of that p^ple is too limited to reflect light on 

any other withSvhicli they might bp compared.^'^ 

It might be easier to‘*compare‘thchi with the Greeks, as painted 
by''Homer, who was nearly contemporary with the compilation 
of the code; and however inferior in spirit and energy, as well 
as in elegance, to that hefoic race, yet, on contrasting their law 
and forms of administration, the state of the arts of life, and the 
general spirit of order and obedience to the laws, the eastern 
nation seems clearly to have been in the more advanced stage of 
society. Their internal institutions were less rude; their conduct 
to their enemies mo^e humane; their general learning was much 
more considerable; find, in the knowledge of the being and nature 
ef God, they were already in possession of a light which was but 
faintly perceived even by the loftiest intellects in the best days 
of Athens, Yet the Greeks were polished by free communica¬ 
tion with many nations, and have recorded the improvements 
which they early derived from each*; while* the Hindfl civiliza¬ 
tion grew up alone, and thus*acqciired an^ original and peculiar 
character, that continues to spre'ad an interest over the higher 
stages of refinement to which its unaidpd efforts afterwards 
enabled it t<f attain. It may, however, be doubted whether this 
jearl^ and independent civilization was not a misfortune to the 
,,Hindfis; /or, seeing themselves superior to all tlie tribes of whom 
they had knowfedge, they learned to despise the institutions of 

■ “ [Prof. Wi|8on, Ariana Ant., p. 403, are set lortli by Heeren .—Histomal Jit- 
aeeuis to ^bink tW the pana may have tearcfm (Asiatic Nations), tqI. ilL p. 411, 
been # copper coin.—E:^] * to tbe end. 

Hbh iMuticular points of resemd^laoce ^ 
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foreigners, and to revere their" own, until they became incapable 
of receiving improvomont from without, and averse to novelties 
even amongst themselves. • , , 

On looking back to Ihe information collected from tl]» code, wb 
observe the thi'ee twice-boin classes forming the whole* origin of ti™ 
community embracediiby the law, and the Sfnlras in a 
servile and degraded cftndition. Yet it ajl^ears that 
there are cities governed by Sh^ra Kings, in wliich Brarains ara 
advised, not to feside,^** and that there are “whblS territories 
inhabited by Sddras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of 


Bmmins.”^® . . • • 

• • • 

The three twice-bojgf classes are directed invariably to dwell 
in the country between the •Hiinavat and the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains,®' from the eastefn to the western, ocean. But, though the 
three chief classe.s are confined to this tract, a Sddra distressed 
for subsistence may ^journ wherever he chooses,®® • 

It seems impossible not to conclude from all this, that the 
twice-bom men were a conqueiing peopld; that the servile class 
were the subduecj aborigines; and that the indej)endent Sii&ra 
towns were in such of the small* terriJjories, into#which Hindos- 
tan was divided, as still retained theii* independence, while the 
wholft of the tract beyond the \Hndhya mountains remained as 
,yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetiated by their 
religion. 

A doubt, however, soon suggests itself, whether the conquerors 
were a foreign people, or a local tribe* like tlie Dorjans in Gieece; 
or whether, indeed, they were not merelj?^ a portion of one of the 
native states (a religious sec^, for instance) which had outstripped 
their fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the ad¬ 
vantages of the society to themselves. 

The different appearance pf the higher classes from the Sfidi’as, 
which is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners; but, withqut entirSl^ (!enyiiig this argument (as far, 
at least, as relates to the Bramins and Cshatriyas), wo must 
advert to some considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

The ola^ most unlike the Bramins are the GhandJilas, who are, 
nevertheless, originally the offspring of a Bramin mother; an(i 
■who might have been expected to have preseryed their resem-* 


** Ch.'viii 22. • Himtflaya does on ■ftio no{jbb. Che legia- 

HimiUaya. Utor must have hsid an indiatijict idea of 

Still TO called, and forming the bound- the eastern termipation of the ran^;e- 

awea of Hindoaton pro]g|pr, on the south, as « ** Ch. ii. 21—24. • • \ 
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blance to their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their 
cast^ *they are prevented mixing with any race but their own. 
Difference of habits and employments is, of itself, sufficient to 
create as great a dissimilarity as exists* between the Bramin 
and the Sdclra; anti the hereditary separation of professions in 
India would ^ contribute to keep up and tq,.increase such a dis¬ 
tinction.^* « e 

, It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the code, 
nor, I bcliove, in the Vddas, nor in any book «fchal is certainly 
older than the code, is there any allusion to a prior re^dence, or 
to a knowledge of marc* than the name of any country out of 
India. Euen mythology goes no farther than thog Himalaya 
chain, in which is fixed the habitation of tl^ gods. 

.The common origin of ,the Sanscrit langaago with those of the 
west leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between 
the nations by whom they‘'are used; but it proves nothing regard¬ 
ing the place Where such a connexion subsisted, nor about the 
time, which might havK been in* so "early a stage of their society 
as i’o prevent its throwing any light on the histoiy of the indivi¬ 
dual nations. ,.To say that it .apread from a central point is a 
gratuitous assumption, and even contrary to analogy; for emigra¬ 
tion and civilization have not spread in a circle, but from east to 
west. Where, also, could the central point be, from which a lan¬ 
guage could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave 
Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

The question, the^refore, is still open.’** There is no reason 
whatever for tliinkilig that the Hindds ever inhabited any coun-, 
tfy but their present one; and as little for denying that they 
may have done so before the earliest trace of their records or 
traditions. 

Assuming them to be a concpienng tribe, whether foreign or 
native, the institution of cast, and other HindA peculiarities, 
may have arisen from their situation, without premeditation or 
design. On taking possession’ of a new settlement, the richer 
or more warlike members of the communijby would continue to 
confine theffiselves to the profession of arms, while the less 
eminent would betake themselves to agriculture, arts, and com- 
pmerce, 4 ® rude tribes in the old or new world, there 

P* Obeerve the difference which oyen a least activelind healthy classes iii a manu- 
few yeare can produce heUscen two indi- facturinyiliOwn. 

viduals, v^ho were alike when they hp<,{an o ** [On this subject, see Additional A[>- 
life; between a Bt>ldicr of well-diticiplinect pendix.—E d. j 
regirae'h^ for instance, a*jd a man of the 

, ^ C .. 
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would be priests aud soothsayers, who would pretend to a 
knowledge of the designs of tho Supreme Being, and <X the 
means of propitiating hinj; ’ but these would at first be indi¬ 
viduals possessed of *more sagacity tlian* their neighboui-s; and 
though they might transmit their art to their sorts, it would be , 
some time before t^ir number and power had so^ far increased 
as to enable them to eonfine the sacred qjiaractcr to pai’ticular ,' 
families. Tho pride of the military order would prevent their 
degrading thei»blood by marriages with the industrious classes, 
—a feeSng which long operated in many European nations as 
effectually as the rules of cast. The.pvests would not be left 
behind ip this assumption of superiority, an<l w\)iild be borne 
out by the necessif^ of lU’esc^rving the purity of a race conse- . 
crated to the serxico of the Deity. Tho conquered people, as in 
all similar cases, would remain a class,apart, at first cultivating 
the land for the us© of the corilpioroi^i, but afterwards convertjpd 
by the interest or convenience of their raastcit* into free tenants. 
So far, except for the separation of tho priesthood, the progress 
of society would have been tho vsame with the early stages of 
most nations in ancient times qr nn the middle ages. Thp first 
striking difference appears in the *penuauence of the Hindfi 
institutions, Which were fixed ^t a certain point, and admitted 
of no subsequent alteiution or improvement. The origin of this 
stability seems to have lain in the union and conseciuent power 
of the priesthood, when once formed into a separate class, and 
in their close alliance with the secular ruler. The Prince’s laws 
came forth with the sanction of the Divdnity* and perhaps as 
revelations from heaven f they, therefore, admitted of no ^(J^s- 
pute; and, as they embraced religious as well as moral and 
civil duties, they took a complete control over the conduct and ^ 
consciences of those subject to them, and cast the whole into 
a mould from which it cbukl never after vary. To effect their 
purpose, the priests would,invent the genealogy of casts and 
other fables calculated to sifpport th<^ existing institutions, or 
to introduce such ^alterations as they thought desirable; and* 
while they raised the power of the chief to the* highest pitch, 
they would secure as much influence to their own order as 
could be got’without creating joalou.sy or destroying the ks- ^ 
cendancy which they derived from tho publife opinion of their 
austerity and virtu'o. The immediate'causes of this powerful 
combination, aud the* *particul|ir means by which it was brought 
about, are beyond our powers pf conjecture; but, if we suppose ^ 
that the Cathqlic Church haij been withoift ajSeparat«|^ead at 
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the tipae of its alliance with Charlemagne, and that the clergy, 
retaining their other restrictions, had been allowed to marry 
and bring up their progeny in tlfeiif. own profession, it is not 
difficult to,, imagine a'course which woidd lead to the result 
“ which we see‘exemplified in the Hindds. 

It would be some tim^ before the existijig usages and the 
<■ occasional regulations of the Prince came to be embodied in a 
co^le; and afterwards alterations would be silently made to suit 
thd changes fn^tho progress of society or in th/e policy of the 
rulers: even now podes incorporating the old ones might long 
be framed without occasioning doubts of the Divine authority 
for the wlv?le; but at length the text of the code would be- 
^ come fixed, and all subse(j[uent innavatioi®^ would b^ effected 
by glosses on the original, or by new laws oprpmulgated by the 
royal authority. 

•To-all appearance the ]yresent ‘ code was .not compiled until 
^^long after the community had passed the e&rliest stages of civi¬ 
lization. . t 

In^^making a general review of the code, we are*struck with 
Pecniiaiftiee txjTO peculiarities in its gelation to the Bramins, by whom 
the Bnmins. it seems to have heen planned. The first is the little 
impoi-tance attached by them to the direction of public worship 
and religious ceremonies of all sorts. Considering the reverence 
derived by the ministers of religion from their apparent media¬ 
tion between the laity and the Divinity, and also the power 
that might be obtained by means of oracles, and other modes of 
deception, it might rather have been expected that such means 
of influence should be neglected by Mie priesthood, in the Se¬ 
curity arising from long possession of temporal authority, than 
„ renounced in an early code, the main object of which is to con¬ 
firm and increase the power of the Bramins. 

The eftects of this neglect are also “deservidg of observation. 
It was natural that the degradatiqji of public worship should 
introduce the indifference now so observable‘in the performance 
of it; but it is surprising that the regular jgractice of it by all 
classes should Still be kept up at all; and that on some occa¬ 
sions, ^ pilgrimages, festivals, &c., it should be able to kindle 
eqlhusiasm. ^ ^ 

The second pecuHiarity is the regulation of all the actions of 
life, in a manner as strict and minute as codld be enforced in a 
single contrent, maintained over so^^nuraerdus a body of men as 
the BrapiiKS, scattered through au extensive region, living with 
their ft^ies like dUier citke:!^, ,.and subject tp no common 
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chief or council, and to no .form of ecclesiastical government or 
subordination. Various causes contributed to support tbi^ disci¬ 
pline, which, at first, seei^s’to have been left to chance,—the 
superstitious revereuee for the Divide lAw, which must in time 
have been felt even by the class whose progenitors invented it; 
their strict system nf early education; the penances enjoined by 
religion, perhaps enforeed by the aid of thp civil authority; the ; 
force of habit and public opinion after the rules had obtained the 
sanction of "antiquity; but, aSove all, the vigilance of the class 
itself, eicited by a knowledge of the necessity of discipline for 
the preservation of their power, and^by that intense feeling of 
the comipon interest of the class, which never, perhaps, was so 
deeply s(iated as in fSe heart of a Bramin. ^ 

In spite of thcpe ^forces, however, the Bramin discipline has 
gradually declined. Their rules have, been neglected in cases 
where the temptatian was stroftg, or the risk of loss of influenpe 
not apparent, until thb diminished sanctity of tjieir character has 
weakened their power, and ^las* thrown a cqpsiderable portion of 
it into the hands «f men of’other classes, who form the great 
body of the monastic orders. 
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CHANGES SINCE MENU, AND STATE OF THE HTNDlJS 
' IN' LATER TIMES. 

• t 

Though the Hindis have prescrTned their customs more entire 
than any othhr' people with whom we are acquainted, a^d for a 
period exceeding that recorded of any other nation, yet it is not 
to be supposed that chaifgo'& have not taken 4)lace in the lapse of 
twenty-five*Centuries. • 

I shall now attempt to point out those changes; and,'although 
it may not always bo possible to distinguish *sueh of them as may 
be of Mahometan origin, T shall endeavour to coniine my account 
to”" those features, whether in religion, govpAment, or manners, 

p which still characiberize the Hindiis. * 

* 0 

I shall preserve tlfe s^e order as in the code, and shall com¬ 
mence with the present state of the classes. ' 


CHAPTER I. 

CHANGES IN CAST. 

A 

It is, perhaps, in the ^vision and employment of the classes that 
changoa in the greatest alterations have Jieen made since Menu. • 
^fck!«8e8. Those of Cshatriya and Veisya, perhaps even of SAdra, 
are alleged by the Bramins to be extinct; a decision which is by 
no means acquiesced in by those immediately concerned. The 
RAjpAts still loudly assert the purity of their* descent from the 
Cshatriyas,* and some of the illustrious classes claim the. same 
relation to the Veisyas. The Bramins, however, have been almost 
^iniversally successfAl, so fai' as to exclude the other classes jfrom 
access to the ^das, and to confine all learning, human and divine, 
to their own body. 

•The Bramins themselves, although they have preserved their 
oVn lineag^undisputed, have, in a great measure, departed from 
the /ules and practice of their predecessors.. In some particulara 

they are jnoro strict than formerly, being ^denied the use of ani- 

• ^ 

[* A leto ^ecisiun of Privy Council lias decided that the Kshatriya cast still 
exists the Bdjitihts. * See CoweM’s Tagpv Ltne Lectures for^jL870, p. 173.—E».] 
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mal food/ and restrained from intermarriages with the inferior 
classes; hut in most respects their practice is greatly relaxed. 
The whole of the fourfold ‘division of their life, with all the 
restraints imposed on stuS.ent8, hernRts,*and abstracted devotees, 
is now laid aside as regards the community; thmigfi.individuals,, 
at their choice, i^y still adopt* some one of the modes of life 
which formerly were to be gone through i^ turn by all. ^ • 

Bramins now enter into service, and are to bo found in all 
trades and pyofessions. Thfe number of theip,supported/by 
charity, according to the original system, is quite insignituiant 
in proportion to the whole. It is cpnynonibo see them as hus¬ 
bandmen, and, stilt mord, as soldiers; and even of those trades 
which |re expressly forbidden to them under severe penalties, , 
they only scruple to exercise the most degraded, and in some 
places not even those.''* In thd* south of India, however, .their 
peculiar secular qpeupations-are* those connected with wridng 
and public business? From the minister of ^tato do^\^l to the 
village accountant, the gi’Sates numbe^ of situations of this sort 
are in thei*’ han(^, as is alU interpretation of the Hindd Jaw, a 
large share of the ministry of ijjligion, and many emplo 3 ''ments 
(such as farmers of the revenue, ^c.) where* a knowleSge of 
writing and of business is required. • 

In the parts of HinuOstan where the Mogul system was fully 
introduced, the use of the Persian language has thrown public 
business into the hands of Mussulmans and CAyets.® Even in 
the Nizam’s territories in the Dccljan the same cause has in some 
degree diminished the employment of tho'^ramins; but still they 
must be admitted to ha\e everywhere a more avowed share in 
the government than in the time of Menu’s code, whe]f*1)ne 
Bramin counsellor, together with the judges, made the whole of 
their portion in the direct enjoyment of power. 

It might be expected «th^ this worldly turn of their pursuits 
would deprive the Bramins of ^me part of their religious influ¬ 
ence; and, accordingly, it is ^ted by a very high authority,* that 
(in the provinces on the Ganges, at least) they are null as a hiei*- 
archy, and as a litefary body few and little counteijjinced. Even in 
the direction of the consciences of families and of individijals they 
have there been supplanted by Qosdyens and other monastic orders.' 

* Some caata of Bramins in Hindostan witnessed it. „ 

eat certain desoriptious oL flesh that has * Ward, vol. i. p. 87. 
been offered in sacrilice. Insnch circum- * A cast of Sh«h'.HS ; sooj,). 61. 
stances flesh is everywhere lawful food ; * Professor Wilson^ A shitic /tciearckes, 

but in the Deckan this sort of sacrifice is vol. xvii. pp. 310, 311. ** * * 

80 rare that probably few Bramins over • * Ibid. vol*. xvii. p. 311. ^ » 
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Yet even in Bengal they appear still to he the objects of vene¬ 
ration *and of profuse liberaUty to the laity.® The ministry of 
most temples, and the conduct of roligjous ceremonie.s, must still 
remain with^ them; and*^ in some parts of Ihdia no diminution 

• whatever can be perceived in their spiritual authority. Such is 
certainly the c?ise in the l^aratte country, would appear to 
•be so likewise in the west of Hinaostan.’ The temporal influence 
derived from their numbers, afifuence, and rank subsists in all 
pai-fe; but, even- where the Bramins have retained^their religious 
authority, they hav<^ lost much of their popularity. Thi§ seems 
to be particularly the case among the Rdjpdts,® and 4s still more 
so among thp Marattas, who have not forgivW their b^ng sup- 

* planted in the government of their country b/'a class whjun they 
regard as their inferiors in the military qualities, which alone, in 
their'estimation, entitle men to command. 

The two lowest classes tlft,t existed in Menu’s time are now 
, Mixed replaced by a great number of casts'" of mixed, and some- 
times obscure, descent, who, nevertheless, maintain their 
diWsicns with gi’cater strictness than the ancient classics were ac- 
custoiped to do, neither eating ^together, nor intermarrying, nor 
partaking in common rites. In the neighbourhood of Pdna, where 
they are probably not particularly numerous, there are about 150 
different casts.® These casts, in many cases, coincide with trades; 
the goldsmiths forming one cast, the carpenters another, &c. This 
is conformable to Menu, who assigns to each of the mixed classes 
an hereditary occupation. 

The enforcement of the rules of cast is still strict, but capricious. 
If person of low cast were to step on the space of ground cleared 
out by one of the higher classes for cooking, the owner would 

^Jmmediately throw away his untasted meal, even if he had not 
the means of procuring another. 

The loss of cast is faintly described by saying that it is civil 
death, A man not only cannot#inherit, nor contract, nor'give 
evidence, but he is excluded from* all the intercourse of private 
life, as well as from the privileges of a citizen. He must not be 
admitted into bus father’s house; his nearest relations must not 
communicate with him; and he is deprived of all the consola- 
tioAs of relidon in this life, and all hope of happiness in that 
wKich is to follow. «Unless, however, cast be lost for an enormous 
offen<ae, or for long-continued breach of rules, it can always be 
r(^ined by expiation; and the me^ of fdcovering it must be 

• Ward’s i/tpdow, vol. t pp. 68—71. India, vol. u. p, 124. 

« ’ Tod’s S4^a»thdn, vol. i. pp. 611, 612. *. • Bf^leijSumTmf^o/theLawsand 

* Ibid. ^ a^d see also M^dcolm’s CtntiM totps of ffvndoo (ktito, p. xL 
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very easy, for the effects'of the loss of it are now scarcely observable. 

It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are not unfrequentPin our 
courts for unjust exclusion from cast; but in a long residence in 
India I do not remeflpiber ever to h^ve %et with or heard of an 
individual placed in the circumstances which I hate Ascribed. , 

The greatest cJi^nge of all is^ that there no Jonger exists a 
servile class. There are still predial slaves in the south of India,, * 
and in some of tKe mountain and forest districts elsewhere. These 
may possibly be the remains'bf the ancient S'(idBa% but in o^er 
parts of the country all classes ai'e free. Domestic slaves form 
no exception, being individuals of aijy ^lilass reduced by particu¬ 
lar circumstances td bondTage. ^ 

Though scrupulous gengalogists dispute the existence of pure • 
Sddras at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are 
admitted to be such, even by ^lie Bj-amins. The whole of the 
Marattaa, for instance, belong*to that class. The proper occupa¬ 
tion of a Sddra is now thought to be agricultiare; but he is not 
confined to that employment, for many ape sqldiers; and the Cd,yet8, 
who have been motioned asn-ivalling the Bramins in businows and 
ev^rytliing connected with the pen, are (in Bengal, at least) pure 

ShdraSjto whom their professionhas descended from ancient times.*^ 

•Tire institution of casts, thoygh it exercises a most pernicious 
influence on the progress of the nation, has by no means so 
great an effect in obstructing the enterprise of individuals as 
European writers are apt to suppose. There is, indeed, scarcely 
any part of the world where changes of condition are so sudden 
and so striking as in India. The last Hfehwae had, at different 
tttnes, two prime minisiers; one of them had been either an 
ofliciating priest or a singer in a temple (both degrading employ- 
ments)y and the other was a Sddra, and originally a running^ 
footman. The Rdja of Jeipflr’s prime minister was a barber. 
The founder of -the reignigg family of Hdlcar was a goatherd; 
and that of Sindia a menial «ervant; and both were SMras. 
Tli& great family of EAstia, ia Ihe Maratta country, first followed 
tha natural occupations of Bramins, then became great banker^, 
and, at length, military commanders. Many siiuilar instances of 
elevation might be ^upted. The changes of professions i» private 

‘® [In Bei\gal, tte next divisions below potter, the karmahira gr smith, and ^he 
the Brahmans are the Jiaidym or medical, ndpita or bai ler. Below these are the 
and the Kdyasthaa, or writer cast,—then numerg^us low oasts, from whom a Brah- 
come. the nine divisions called the Nobo man cronot accept water, such as ilhe few* 
oik, ie., the gopa or cov^bfcrd, the mdli vartaka or fisherman, sau^arna-ban^ or 
dr ^rdener, the taiU or oilman, the UAtri goldsmith, &c.—Eo.]* 
or weaver, the modahi or confectiones, •* Colebrooke, iisfatie vol.v., 

thevorajff prbetehcultivator, the or g. 58. ' • ^ 
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life are less observable; but the first good Hindfi miniature 
painter, in the European manner,-was a blacksmith. A new cast 
Monastic may be said to have been'introduced by the establish- 

orders. mQat of the monastic orders. The origin of these 

• communities can only bo touched on as a matter of speculation. 

^ By the rulea of Mend’s code, a Bramin in ^he fourth stage of 
diis life, after having passed through a period^ of solitude and 
mojptification as an anchoret,is released fronj all formal ob¬ 
servances, andf permitted to devote his time to contemplation. 
It is probable that ^persons so situated might assemble *for the 
purpose of religious discussion, and that men of superior endow¬ 
ments to tliCrTest might collect a number of 'hearers, who would 
‘ live around them without forming any religious community. 
Such, at least, was the progress ^from single cnonks to cenobites, 
among the early Christians. The assemblies of these inquirers 
might in time be attended "by difciplcs, who? though not Bra¬ 
gins, were of the* classes to whom tlie stddy of theology was 
permitted, each, howeyer,living independently, according to the 
practice of his own class. This would seem to be the stage to 
which,these religious institution^ had attained in the time,,of 
Alexander, though there are passages in the early Greek writers 
from which it might bo inferred, that they had advanced still 
further towards the present model of regular monastic orders.^® 
Unless that evidence be thought sufficient, we have no means of 
conjecturing at what period those assemblages formed themselves 
into religious communities, subject to rales of their own, distinct 
from those of their respective classes. The earliest date to 
wh\ph the foundation of any such order can be traced in tKe 
Hinc^fi books is the eighth century of our era; and few of those 
,,now in existence are older than the fourteenth.^^ Some orders 
are still composed of Braruins alone, and a few among them 
may be regarded as the represontati«yes* of the ^original societies 
adverted to above; but the distinguishing peculiarity of the 
great majority of the orders is,^ that all distinctions of cast 
a^*e levelled on admission. Bramins break their sacerdotal 
thread; and Csfeatriyas, Veisyas, and Sddras renounce their own 

class ott entering an order, and all become’ members of 

» • 

\ ^ Seep. 1.*). • ^ ” It may, perhaps, be construed into 

“ See Appendix III. It appears, in the an indication of the existence of snch 
same {^e, that these assemblies included orders in Menu’s time, that in Ch. v. 89, 
persons performing the penances enjoined funavU rites^are denied to heretics, who 
to Bramins of the third stage of life (or we^ a drm of relvjion unautkoriged by 
anchorets), bjr the strict rule laid the Vida. [The ^hol. explains it of 
<■ down for them, were bound to live in soli- s^andering asoetios who weisr rod gamente, 

. tude and siimoe. ♦ • 4c.—B d, ] 

Ct •AM .-v ” 
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their new community. This bold innovation is supposed by 
Professor Wilson to have been adopted about the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning ofrfplie’ fifteen^ century.^ 

The Hindd orders* So not present the same regulw aspect as 
similar fraternities in Europe, and ^o not so easily furnfeh marked 
characteristics to distinguish them from the rest of mankind or 
from each other. Thei^ is not even a general name for the class, 
though that of Gpsiyen (which, in strictness, should be confined 
to one subdivisfcn) is usually applied to the whole! 'They can all 
be recognised by their dress, as all wear some part of their clothes 
(generally the turban and scarf) of a dirty orange colour, except 
a few, who go quite naked: all are bound by some vo’vs; and all 
accept (though all <Jo not solicit) charity. 

These are, perhaps,* the only par,ticulars which can be asserted 
of them all; but by far the greater number have many other 
features in common* An order gendrally derives its character 
from a particular spiritual ^instnictor, whose doctrines it main¬ 
tains, and by whose rules of 2fe tlie members are bound. Many of 
these founder* of orders have Been likewise foundei-s of sects f for 
whiali reason the tenets of Gos^yerts are seldom purely orthodox. 
They vary greatly in numbers, some being confined to a small knot 
of votaries in one pai’t of the* country, and others spread in 
numbers over all India. 

Most of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, landed 
property is attached. They derive an additional income from the 
contributions of devout persons, fronr money collected by begging, 
and, in many cases, from trade, which is often carried on openly, 
but'more frequently in a ccfvert manner. These convents are jU 
under a mohant (or abbot), who is generally elected by his own 
community or by the other mohants of the order; but who is 
sometimes hereditary, and often named by his predecessor. Ad¬ 
mission into an oAier is nBt given until after a probation of a 
year or two. The novice is i® a manner adopted by a particular 
instructor, or guru, who has often' several such disciples; all sub¬ 
ject, as well as the giyu himself, to the head of the convent. One 
order in Bengal admits of males and females living in one con¬ 
vent, but under strict vows of chastity, * 

■Many of the*Gos^yens who belong to convents nevertheless 
spend much of their lives in wandering about, aifd subsist by beg-' 
ging. Other Gosi.yens lead an entirely erratic life; in some cases 

'* [Similarly dutinctionB of cast cease protest against cost was the ifjse of JBud- 
for the time among the worshippers at *0111810.—Ed.] • 

the temple of Jsgaui^fa. The eailieSt, * * - 
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still subordinate to mohants, and in others, quite independent 
and iree from all rules, except such as they impose on themselves. 
But among these last are to be foun^ some of the most, austere 
religionists^ those, in particular, who retire" to the h^it of forests, 
and live entirely unconnected with mankind, exposed to the 
chance of famine, if no c]?aritable person sl^ould think of them, 
and to stiU greater danger from the bes^sts of prey that alone 
inhabit those will^and solitary tracts.'® 

Few of the -orders are under very strict vows; and they have 
no attendance on ghapels, general fasts, vigils, or otherinonkish 
observances. Most are 'bound to celibacy; but many allow their 
members t< 5 . marry, and to reside with their "families lik^ laymen. 
One order, particularly devoted to (Mshna, in his ini^nt form, 
hold it to be their duty to inclulge in cost]^ apparel and choice 
food, and to partake of every description of innocent enjoyment; 
and tlipse tenets are so fkr froih lowering ;4;heir character that 
their influence with their followers is unbounded, and they are 
amply supplied with, tha means of living according to their liberal 
notions of religious duty. o 

Some orders,^however, differ yddely from these last; such are 
those of which individuals hold up one or both arras until they 
become fixed in that position, afid until the nails grow through 
the hands; those who lie on beds of spikes, who vow perpetual 
silence, and who expose themselves to other voluntary mortifica¬ 
tions. Some few affect every sort of filth and pollution, and 
extort alms by the disgust which their presence creates, or by 
gashing their limbs with knives. 

< pthers, as has been said, go naked, and many nearly so. ‘ Of 
this description are the Nagas, who serve as mercenary soldiers, 
often to the number of several thousands, under their own leaders. 

These people do not profess to take arms for^the advancement 
of their religion, but serve any chief fdr hire; had are, in general, 
men of violent and profligate ijabits, but with the reputation of 
desperate courage. Their naked Kmbs smeared with ashes, their 
shaggy beards, and their matted hair, arti^cially increased and 
twined round the head, give a striking appearance to these mar¬ 
tial devotees. When not hired, they have been known to wander 
about the pountry in largo bands, plundering and levying contri¬ 
butions. In foriher days the British possessions were more than 
on6e invaded by such marauders. 

“ Mr. Ward «n tho Hindoos, vol. iiL of those hermits had been carried off 
p. 342, jwhfere he states that he was in- • hjr tigere in the preceding three mnutha, " 
formed(,<m a spot on S4gar Island^that 
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But these armed monks^ -sometime assemble in great num¬ 
bers, without being formed into bands or associated for miHtary 
service;-and the meeting of‘large bodies of opposite sects has 
often led to sanguinary conflicts. At Ihe* great fair at HardwAr, 
in 1760, an affray, or rather* a battle, took place 'between the 
Nagds of Siva and^hose of Vishnu, iij which it was stated, on 
the spot, that 18,000 persons were left dead,on the field.^’ The 
amount must, doubtless, have been absurdly eaiShggerated, but it 
serves to give atf idea of the numbers engaged. , # ‘ * 

One dlhcription of Gosayens, of the sect of Siva, are Ydgis 
(see Chap. V.); and attempt, by meditation, and by holding in 
the breath, a|id other murnmeries, to procure a unio^ with the 
Divinity. • The lowest of this class pretend to work miracles; 
and some are eveiji professed mountebanks, who go about, the 
country with monkeys and musical instruments, and amuse the 
populace with juggling and othbr tricks of dexterity. Anoth(;|- 
sort is much more renlarkable. These profess h) be enthusiastic 
devotees, and practise their imposture ,not for money, but to 
increase their«reputaition for sanctity. Among them are persons 
wlio, manage, by some contriv^nee hitherto unexplainef^ to 
remain seated, for many minutes, in thb air, at as great a distance 
from tjie ground as four feet, vgith do other apparent support 
but what they derive from slightly resting on a sort of crutch 
with the back of one hand, the fingers of which ai'e all the time 
employed in counting their beads.^® 

Among the Gosd,yens there are, or,have been, some few learned 
men: many are decent and inofiensive i^ligionists, and many 
respectable merchants; but many, also, are shameless and im¬ 
portunate beggars, and worthless vagabonds of all descriptidlis, 
attracted to the order by the idle and wandering life which 
it admits of. In general, the followers of Vishnu are the most ' 
respectable, and thdse of Sivafthe most infected by the offensive 
qualities of the class. It is ^to Jiie. credit of the good sense of 
the Hindfls that theSe devotees fall off in public esteem exactly 
in proportion to the extravagance and eccentricity of their* 
observances. * ^ ^ 

The veneration of some of the Vdishnava sectarians for, their 
mendicant directors is carried to an almost incredible pitch. 
In Bengal, some of them consider their spiritual ^ide as oH 

” Captain Ba^, AtUxtie* iRMarehe$, tic Bmarelm, vol. xvii. p. 188, from a 
;’W|ijt P* statement by an eye-witness inthe A sialic 

most antlieiaitic aeebunt of one of , MonOdy Journal for March, i829. 
these is quoted bj^J’rofesaor Wilson, Asia- 
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«uperi6r importance, and entitled to greater regard than their 
Deity himself. “ 

The want of a common head to the Hindd religion accounts 
or the lax discipline^ of* many orders, ftnd the total absence 
of rules ^inong single Beiragis ^d Ydgis, and such lawless 
assemblages as those formed by the military^dgas.^® 

The same* circumstance has preserved the independence of 
these orders, and prevented their falling, like the monks of 
Bprope, un^er the authority of the ecclesiastiettl body ; and to 
their independence is to be ascribed the want of concord* between 
them and the sa’cerdojial^ class. The rivalry thus engendered 
might have produced more serious* effects; but th§ influence 
which thelBramius derive from theij possession of the,literature 
and law of their nation has had an operatioji on the orders, as it 
has on other Hindus; and, In recognising the code of Menu, 
and the religious traditions * of •their cour^’ry, they could not 
withhold their |icknowledgment of the •high station to wliich 
• the class had raised itself by the autSority of those writings. 


CHAPTER II. 

CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMPiNT. 

The modern Hindu government differs from that described by 
Menu, less in consequence of any deliberate alterations, than of 
a relaxation of ^he sj^sternatic form which was recommended by 


ProfesK>r, Wilson, Astatic Researches, 
vol. xvi. p. 11 y. The above iuscount is 
ehiefly from Professor Wilson’s essay in 
vols. xvi. amlxvii.of tUcA.s/atie Researches, 
with some [mrticniars from Wiinl’s Hin¬ 
doos, and some from the account of the 
Gos^yens in the Aj>i>emlix to Steele’s^ 
Summitry. See Aj>}>endix, on “ Changes ; 
in Cast.” 

• The same laxity prevailed at <lifferent 
periods among the Christim orders, and 
called forth the i#ierfereneo of the popes, 
and co|facils. 

In the early ages of the church the Sa- 
iShaites belonged to no convent, and were 
^nder no mill, but iii^med about the 
counGy, 8ubBi.stiug by charity, and often 
praising every sort of dobauchoiy ; and 
this licence continued until the middle 
of the ninth oei|,tury, when all profe^ed 
monks wer€^mpcU^ to enter themselves , 
as memlfcra o| particular invents. j|ven 


memlKirs of couveut.s somctiinos led the 
same vagabond life until restrained by 
authority. (Jlistoire du Clery^ S6eidier et 
Retpdier, vol, ii. p. 15 ; Mututon. f5th 
lhssc|tatioii, vci. iii. part 2, X)p. 80, 94.) 
l^w Orders multiplied among the Chris- 
tkns with as little restraint as among the 
mndhrt, until they wore prohibited under 
Innocent 111., a.1>. 1216. {Muraiori, p. 
97). 

Commerce was, tsHritsl on, even in re¬ 
cent tiines, to a great extent by the Jesuits, 
and was one of the arguments in favour of 
the suppression of,the order. (Rjinke, 
History of the Popes, vol. uL pp. 138,208.) 
As late as the last century some even of 
the strictest orders admitted into their 
(M)mmunity a da.'® which took certain 
vows and a monastic dress, but were 
allowed to live iu the world and to exer¬ 
cise professions; even married persons 
not exclude. 
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the old lawgiver, and which, p^haps, was at no time exactly 
conformed to in the actual practice of any state. • 

The chief has no longer, a ’fixed number of ministers and a 
regular council. He Has naturally some heads of depart- 
ments, and occasionally consults them, and his prime 
minister, on mattersmffocting the peculhtr province qf each. 

Traces of all the revdhue divisions of Me»u,^ under lords of 10 . 
towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns, are still Rev. duo, 
to be foimd, esfiecially in the Dcckan; but the 'oftly 
one which remains entire is that called J*erganneh, which 
answera to the lordship of JlOO towns. • Even the officers of the 
old system are still kept up in tho.se divisions, andU receive a 
remuneration in lauds and fees; but they are no longer the 
active agents of th® government, ajid are only employed to keep 
the records of all matters connected* with land (A). It' is 
generally supposed That those officei-s fell into disuse after the 
Mahometan conquest; but. as, like everythirtg Hiudd, they . 
became hereditary, and liable* to division among heirs, the 
sovereign, Hfiidd aS well as Mussulman, must have felt tifieir 
inadequacy to fulfil the objects ih^y ^ere de.sigiv)d for, and tlie 
necessity of replacing them by officers of his own choosing, on 
whoVn he could rely. • 

At present, even Hindd territories are divided into govern¬ 
ments of various extent, which are again divided and subdivided, 
as convenience requires. The King names the govornons of the 
groat division.s, and the governor chooses ]iis own deputies for 
tho§e subordinate. * 

The governor unites all the functions of administration; thgje 
being no longer militaiy divisions as in Menu’s time ; and no 
courts of justice, but at the capital (if there). < 

But among all these changes, the townships* remain entire, 
and are the indestructible aroms, finDm an aggregate of which 
the most extensive Indian einf)ires are composed. 

A township is a compact piece of land, varying ''ian extent, 
inhabited by a single community. The boundaries are 
accurately defined and jealou.sly guarded. The Binds 
may be of aU descriptions; those actually under cultivation and 
those neglected; arable lands never yet cultivated;, and lanc^ 
which is altogether incapable of cultivation. Those lands are 
divided into portions,, Jhe boundaries of wliich ai’e as carefWly 

* Aa xnmy of the notes on this iwcountft tiie subject, I have thoug^itit bfe.-'t to phwe 
01 tne revenue aystena are long, and not them in an Appendix, to whitb reference 
requuvjd for a general understanding of will be made letters of the ,<]f.«iiabot. 

Sir, H. Maine’s Village Qovmun^ti^ m the JHaet and Weet^ 18 
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inarkod as those of the township*; and the names, qualities, 
extei?t, and proprietoia of which are minutely entered in the 
records of the community. The 'in^jabitants are all assembled 
in a village within the limits, which in many parts of India is 
fortified, or protected by a little castle or citadel. 

Each towqghip conducts its own internal jiffaira. It levies on 
ito privi- il® members, the revenue due tb the state; and is col- 
lectively responsible for the payment of the fiill amount. 
It’ manages 4ts police, and is answerable for an^ property plun¬ 
dered within its lijnits. It administera justice to its own mem¬ 
bers, as far as punishing small offoijces, and deciding disputes 
in the fii*s^^ instance. It taxes itself, to provide funds for its 
internal expenses; such as repairs of the walls and temple, and 
the cost of public sacrifices ^nd charities? as well as of some 
ceremonies and amusements op festivals. 

«It is provided with the* requisite officer# for conducting all 
^ those duties, and with various othq;'s adapted to the wants of 
the inhabitants; and, though entirely subject to the general 
government, is in many respects* an organtzed commonwealth, 
complete withip itself. Tjjiis 'iiKlependence, and its concomitant 
privileges, though often violated by government, are never 
denied; they afford some little* protection against a tyranhical 
ruler, and maintain order within their own limits, even when 
the general government has been dissolved. 

I quote the following extract from a minute of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, a§ well for^the force of his language as the weight of 
his authority 

“The village communities are littfe republics, having nearly 
everything they can w^ant within themselves, and almost inde¬ 
pendent of any foreign relations. They seem to last where 
nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; 
revolution succeeds to revolution;' Himloo, I*atan, Mogul, 
Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all mdlstcji’s in turn; but the village 
community remains the same.'* In times of trouble they arm 
and fortify themselves: an hostile army*passes through the 
country: th# village communitfes collect their cattle within 
their*walls, and let the onenp?- pass unprovoked. If plunder 
and deva^|atipn ^bo directed against theinselvc^ and the force 
'employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a 
diifCiance; bu£, when the storm has pasi^d over, they return 
and re^rae^ their occupations. • If a country remain for a 
series ^of*years the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so 
that^^the villages ^nnot He inhabited> the scattered villagers 
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nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable p<^sses- 
sion revives. A generation n\ay pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will returij^. The sons will tfke the places of their 
fathers; the same site for the village, the same po^tfcns for the 
houses, the same lands will be re-occupied by the descendants of 
those who were driven out when the'village was *depopulatcd; 
and it is not a trifling matter that will dri^e them out, for they ' 
will often maintein their post through times of disturbance a»d 
convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage and 
oppression with success. This union of the village communities, 
each one forming a separate little stafe in itself, has, I conceive 
contributdd more than any other cause to the preservsftion of the 
people of*India, through alf the revolutions and changes which 
they have suffered, and is in a Ingh degree conducive to their 
happiness, and to the enjoym(int of 9 , great portion of freedom 
and independence.”^ , * 

A township in its simplest fojrm is under a rfeadman (B), who • 
is only spoken of in Menu as §n agent of the King, and 
may have been removable at his^pleasure. Ilis office g^j.^byona 
has •now become hereditary; anil though he is ftill re- 
garded as an officer ofthe King, he is*really more the representa¬ 
tive of the people. The solectiofl of an individual from the proper 
family rests sometimes with the village community, and oftener 
with the government; but to be useful to either he must possess 
the confidence of both. He holds portion of land, and receives 
an annual allowance from the government*^ but.the gi*eater part 
of his income is derived from fees paid by the villagers. So far 
is he identified with the village, that he is held personally respon¬ 
sible for'its engagements, and thrown into prison in all cases of 
resistance or failure of the revenue. * 


The headman settles w^h^he government the sum to be paid 
to it for the year; and apportions the payment among 
the villager according to the^qxtent and tenures of their 
lands. He also lets such land^ as have no fixed occdj^ai^ts, parti-* 
tionsthe water for irrigation,, settles disputes, ap^ehends offen¬ 
ders, and sends them to the government office of the district; and, 
in short, does ^ the duties of municipal government. • 

All this is done in public, at a place appropriated •for the pur¬ 


pose ; and on all points affecting the public interest, in free^con- 
sultation with the villagers. In civil disputes the headman is 


* Sir C. T. of Sdeet* Committee . 0 / JZowse of Co»waons,*l 832, voL 

ifi. Appendix Sli jSp^Sl. • 
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assis^d by arbitrators named by tlie parties, or by assessors of 
his own choice. His office confer^ a groat deal of respectability 
with all the countxy pvtoplc, as well lis in^pence in his own vil¬ 
lage. It i^s^leable; but the owner seldom parts with it entirely, 
reserving the right of presiding at certain ceremonies and other 
honorary privileges, wheil compelled to disuse of all the solid 
advantages. * 

•The headman is assisted by different officers; ^f whom the ac- 
countant and the watchman are the most impoiitant. 
theiw<mnt- The a(5}ountant (C) keeps the village records, which 
juali. &c. contain a full ’description of ‘the nature of the lands of 
the village with the names of the former and preserit holders, 
the rent, and other terms of occupancy. He 'also keejfs the ac¬ 
counts of the village community and thos(i of *the villagers indi¬ 
vidually, both with the gcvvemmeut and wdth each other. He 
a?ts as notaiy in drawing up deeds for them, and writes private 
• letters for those who reciuirc sucl| a service. Ho is paid by fees 
on the inhabitants, and sometimes Jias an allowance pv an assign¬ 
ment of land from the govermnent. 

Thfe watchmaR (D) is th« gual'Jian of boundaries, public find 
private. Ho watches the crops, is the public guide and messen¬ 
ger, and is, next to the headman, the principal officer of police. 
In this ca]>acity ho keeps watch at night, observes all arrivals 
and depariures, makes himself ac(iuainted with the character of 
every individual in the vill^e, and is bound to find out the 
possessor of any .stolen property within the township, or to trace 
him till ho has j)assed the boundary, ^when the responsibility is 
tr^sferred to the next neighbour. 

These duties may seem beyond the powers of one man; but 
^the remuneration is hereditary in a particular family all the 
members of which contribute to pet^orrn the service.® They are 
always men of a low cast. 

The money-changer may also be .considered an assistant of tho 
headman^ as one of his duties is to assay all money paid. He is 
also the silvomraith of the village. Besides those, there are 
other pillage oracers, the number of which is fixed by the native 
name and by common opinion at twelve; but, in. fact, it varies 

different willagee, and the officers included are not always the 

same. 

. * 

• This is the oujy office in which the lost or throvAnnto confusion by frequently 
TOiV of joint tenancy described is bene- c]fongi>}^ hands, and none of the copar- 
Hciai. In miftt others the sharers act in scenons is long enough in office to bo per- 
tum ; in toat of the acoouitant the eyil feci iu his boainm 
is mosti^pspicuouB, as the records are^ . • * 
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The priest and the astrologer (one of whom is often the 
schoolmaster), the smith, carpenter, barber, potter, and worker 
in leather, are seldom wantiig. The tailor^ washeiman, physician, 
musician, minstrel, and some others, are not so general: the 
dancing-girl seems only to be in the south of India. * 

The minstrel reottes poems and composes versos. His most 
important character (i5 some places at least) is that of genealo¬ 
gist.^ Each of these village officers and artisans has a 
sometimes in m?)ney, more frequently a portion of produce, as a 
handful or two out of each measure of grain. • 

This is the mode of village governnfent when there is nobody 
between tAie tenant and the prince ; but in one half«f Govornmeiit 
India, especially m the north and the extreme south, ooiamnmfy. 
there is in each* village a community which represents, or 
rather which constitutes, the ^township; the other inhabitants 
being their tenants (E). These people are generally regardotl 
as al)solute proprietors of |he soil, and are admitted wherever, 
they exist to have an hereditablo and transferable interest in it; 
but, as the Completeness of fheir proprietary right is doubtful, 
itwill.be convenient to preserve* thp ambiguity of their native 
name, and call them “ village landholders” (F). 

Where they exist, the village is sometimes governed by one 
head, as above described; but more frequently each brancli of 
the family composing the community (or each family, if there 
be more than one) has its own *head, who manages its internal 
atfaii's, and unites with the heads bf the other divisions to con- 
dupt the general business of the village. The council thus com¬ 
posed fills precisely the pldce occupied in other cases by the sipgle 
headman, and its members share among them the official remu¬ 
neration allowed to that officer by the government and the villagers.j 
Their number depends on that. of the divisions, but seldom 
exceeds 8 or 10, Each of ftieso head.s is generally chosen from 
the oldest branch of his divi^on, but is neither richer or otherwise 
distinguished from the rest ofthe landholders. 

Where there are jurillage landholders, they form the first class 
of the inhabitants of villages; but there ai*e four%ther Gi.w«»of 
classes of inferior degree:—2. Permanent tenants. 3. 
Temporary tenants. 4. Labourers. 5. Shopkeeper^, who take 
up their abode in a village for the convenience*of a market. ' 
The popular notipn is that the village landholders a«3 all 


* The widely extended mtoM of all pro¬ 
perty in India, and th^ complksated re-* 
Btrictioda on the in|ensiarTiAge of famili^,, 


make the basinean of akenealogist of much 
more eerious concern in thail ccamtry than 
it*i8 with U8. * • 

• . . I • 
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descended from one or more inclividials who first settled the vil- 
vuiaga * lage; and that the only exceptions are formed by persons 
laadhoiders. derived their n^ts purchase, or other¬ 

wise, from ^embers- o^ the original stock. The supposition is 
confirmed *by the fact that, to this day, there are often only 
single families of landholders in small villages, and not many 
in large ones (G); but each has brancKed out into so many 
members, that it is not uncommon for the whole agricultural 
labour to bd done by the landholders, without' the a^d either 
of tenants or labourers. 

The rights of the landholders arc^ theirs collectively \ and, 
though theif almost always have a more or less perfect partition 
of them, they never have an entire'sepaiation. A landholder, 
for instance, can sell or mortgage his rights; «but he must first 
have the consent of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly 
iidx) his place and takes up all his obligations. If a family be- 
jComes extinct, its share returns to th^ common stock. 

In some villages the rights of the landholders are held in 
comdion, the whole working for'the C(>mnftinity,'and sharing 
the ret produc(^ after sati^fyihg the claims of the govemnient. 
In some they divide the cultivated lands, but still with mutual 
responsibility for the dues of g>ivomment, and sometimes with 
periodical interchanges of their portions; and in others they make 
the separation between the portions of cultivated land complete, 
retaining only the waste land and some other rights in common ; 
but, at times, they divide the ''waste land also. In dividing their 
lands they do not in ^eneml give one compact portion to each 
laq^holder, but assign to him a share of every description of soil; 
so that he has a patch of fertile land in one place, one of sterile in 
.^another, one of grazing ground in a third, and so on, according 
to the variety of qualities to be, found within the village (0“). 

Their rights are various in dififerent parts .of the country. 
Where their tenure is most perfect they hold their lands sub¬ 
ject to the payment of a fixed proportion of the produce to 
government, or free of all demand. When lat the lowest, they 
retain some itonorary exemptions tliat distinguish them from 
the real of the villagers (H). 

^Theie are^ many instances whore the government has taken 
advantage of the attachment of the landholders to their land to 
lay dh them heavier imposts than other cultivators are willing 
to pay. Eve§ then, however, soipe advantage, actual or pro¬ 
spective^ must stm remain; ifinoe there is no tract in which 
village/l^dholders hre fouod in .which their rights are not 
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'occasionally sold aaid liiorfcgaged. One advantage, indeed^ they 
always enjoy in the consideration shown towards them m the 
country, which woul^ induce a family^ to connect itself by 
mamage with a landholder .who laboured with Iris »wn hands, 
rather than with a wealthy person, equally unexcepfionable in 
point of cast, hut of*an inferior class society. ^ 

So rooted is the notion of property in tlfe village landholders, * 
that, even when one of them is compelled to abandon his fiel^ls 
from th% demand of government exceeding what tliey will pay, 
he is still considered as proprietor, his name still remains on 
the village register, and, for three gdnefations, or one hundred 
years, he* is entitled to reclaim his land, if from any change of 
circumstances he should be*so disposed. 

In the Tamil country and in Hindostan,® a tenant put in by 
the goverament will sometimqjs voluntarily pay the proprietor s 
fee to the defaulting *|,nd dispossessed landholder.® ^ 

In all villages there are *wo^ descriptions of tenants, who rent » 
the lands of the village landholders (where there are Penunnont 
such), and tSose o^ the government, where there is no '*"‘‘*^**- 
such intermediate class. These teuards are commonly calledryots 
(I), and are divided into two classes,-j-permanent and temporary. 

The permanent ryots are tho%e who cultivate the lands of the 
village where they reside, retain them during their lives, and 
transmit them to their children (K). 


* Mr. Ellis, Report of Sdeet Commktee, 
1832, voL iii. p. 376 ; Mr. Forteacue, Se- 
leetkna, vol. iii. p. 406. 

• [Mr. Robinsou, in his •vahiabll little 
book on Tke Land Rewnup of BrUuk 
India (publwbed in 1856), givee three 
l>riaoipal kincle of land tenure in Iwlio, 
the Zemindaree, tlie Putteedaree, and the 
Rjrutwaroe. “ The distjuguishing feature 
of the Zemindoree teniu^ ia, that ^en 
an estate belong to several proprietors, 
it is managed in jMnt-stock, wiwno 
separate possession of poitions of land 
by the sfaiai'eni.” “The characteristic of 
the Putteedaree tenure Is partition, or 
appwtiunment of the land in severalty, 
with joint responsibility. Each owner, or 
sharwolder, undertakes the management 
of his separate pol'tion, paying through 
the headman that proportion of the whole 
assessment on the estate which, by pre¬ 
vious agreement, has berm fixed on his 
portioa of the land.” “ Uirflsr the Ryut- 
waree tenure the various proprietary sut^ 
^^ons of ^tsitOAre rdoognised, aSl 

responaibility ceases. The owner of 
each petty holding; ja tpade respoiU&ble ^ 


government for the payment exclusively of 
Ilia own fixed aaaeasment. The principle 
is that of a field-assessment, with total 
separiitiou of interests." Besides i^ese 
three, there ia a fourth, the Taloixji&rce, 
which was stiperiuduoed over the others 
by the Muhammadan custom of gvantiug,., 
the collection of revenue to great officers 
of state or iwwerful chiefs, who in course 
of time made the office herwUtary. hi 
Bengal proper, these tiihsiqdara obtained 
great fiower by the perpetual settlement, 
and made themselves generolly the sole 
owners or zemindars of the land. Tlw 
Putteeiiaree tenuro prevails in the North¬ 
west Provinces and the Saugor and Nor- 
budda territories; the Zemitj^aroe in 
the North-west, and the Marattu and 
Tamil country ; the Ryutwaive chiefljr in 
Madras. See Robinson>l Land Jteren.'^, 
pp. 1-17, and lyilson’s Ohamri/ {Grdm 
and ZamlndAr), Wilson also m«titions 
an im^terfect form of Putteedaree in the 
North-west, where p^ of the land is 
held in oommon and part jp severalty.— 
Ed.] 
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Th^ have often been confounded with the village landholders, 
though the distinction is marked .in ail cases where any pro¬ 
prietor’s fee exists. Injt no tenant ever p^jiicipates.'^ 

Many ar 0 > of opinion that they are the real proprietors of the 
soil; while others regard them as mere tenants at will. All, 
however, are •agreed witlfin certain limits; *1111 acknowledging, 
• on the one hand, that they have some cfaim to occupancy, and 
on»the other, that they have no right to sell their Jand. 

l^ut, thou^i*all admit the right of occupancy, some rfjontend 
tliat it is rendered nugatory by the right of the landlord to raise 
his rent; and otliers assert that the rent is so far fixed, that it 
ought neve^ to go beyond the rate customary in the surrounding 
district. * • * 

The trutli probably is, •that* the tenant's title was clear as 
long as the demand of th'e^stafto was fixed; but that it became 
vffgue and of no value when the public assessment became avbi- 
•tmiy. At pr(isent, the pennanept ipnant is protected by the 
interest of the landlord; he will yay more than a ^stranger for 
lands long hold by his family^ and situated in a village where 
he h;te a house* but if driven lo extremities, he could ca'&ily 
get a temporary lease, in anether village, on lighter terms (L).^ 

It is thought by some that the permanent tenants are the 
remains of village landholders reduced by oppression; others 
think they are temporary tenants who have gained their rights 
by long possession. It is probable that both conjectures are 
partially right; /is wall as a third, that their tenure was, in 
many instances, confen-ed on them Ijy the landholders at the 
fir*fc settlement of the township. 

The temporary tenant (M) cultivates the lands of a village 
•^cmiwaiy different from that to which he belongs, holding them 
teiiiuite. annual lease, writt^ or understood. The first 

description of land being occupied bv the resident tenant, an in¬ 
ferior class falls to his share, for vmich there is little competi¬ 
tion ; for this reason, and on account of his other disadvantages, 
he gets his land at a lower rent than the penftanent tenant. 

The\;e is an(^her sort of tenant who deserves to be mentioned, 
thpugh of much less importance than either of the other two 
(^). These«.re ptjrsons whose cast or condition in life prevents 
thei^ engj^ing in manual labour, or their women from taking 
part in any employment that require?* tlwiir appearing before 
men. In consideration of these diladvantages, they are allowed 
• ' • * 

* Mr. Report of Sdect Committee oj^ffoMe of Common), 18S2, voL iil p. 886. 
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to hold land at a favourable rate, so as to admit of their avail¬ 
ing thein8elv(^ of their skill or capital by the help of hired 
labourers (0), ’ The sen^icea and rerauperation of hired labourers 
are naturally various; but they differ too little fropa 
those of other countries to re(|uire explanation. * •* 

It need scarcely .be repeated that each of these .classes is not 
necessarily found in e^ery village. One village may be culti- * 
vated entirely l^-any one of them, or by all, in every variety^! 
proportion. • 

Shopkeepers, fee., are subject to a gi-ound-rgnt, and sometimes 
a tax besides, to the pers(jn on whose^lartd they reside. s,,op. 

They are "under the general authority of the headmjaa 
as a magil^trate, but have little else to do with the community. 

It seems highly p!x>bablo that^the .first villages founded by 
Hindtis were all in the hands of.village communities. Prouabie 
In the early stage t>f their progress “t was impossible 
for single men to cut fiohlp out of the forest, and to 
defend them against the attacks of the aborigines, or 
even of wild*beasts* there was no capital to procure the services 
of (Ahers; and, unless the undart&kor had a mynerous bojy of 
kindred, ho was obliged to call in associates who were to share 
in the profits of the settlement and thence came the formation 
of village communities, and the division of the land into town¬ 
ships. 

The unoccupied waste, as in all other cases whei'c society has 
assumed a regular form, must no "doubt have belonged to the 
state; but the King, instead of transferring this' pro})crty to the 
intended cultivators for a'price paid once for all, or for a fi3;;pd 
annual rent or quit-rent (as is usual in other countries), reserved 
a certain proportion of the produce, which increased or diminished ^ 
according to the extent and nature of the cultivation. The rest 
of the produce belonged to t8e community of settlers; but if they 
found they had more good Itlnd than they could themselves till, 
they would endeavour to make a profit of it through the labour 
of others. No method seemed easier than to assign it to a pei-son* 
who should engage to pay the government’s propcation, with an ^ 
additional share to the community: but while land was plenty, 
and many villages in progress, no man would undertake to clokr 
a spot unless he was to enjoy it for ever; ancf hence permanent 
tenants would arise. ^ Temporary tenants and labourers would 
follow as society adviced. .^The subdivision of property by 
inheritance would have a natui;al tendency to des^roy*thi8 state 
of things, and to reduce all ranks t# the condition of labourers; 
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but as long as there was plenty of waste land, that principle 
would not come into full operation.' 

But for this, the village community would remain unaltered 
as long as jj^ie King’s ^'opoition of the pmluce was unchanged. 
When ho raised, his demand, the profits of the landholders and 
permanent tenants diminighed; and when it.rose above a certain 
point, both classes cultivated their land ht a loss. If this con¬ 
tinued they were obliged to throw up their lands, and seek other 
means of livSig. * 

As the highest proportion claimed by the King, whicn at the 
time of Menu’s code was one sixth, is^now one half, it is easy to 
account f(« the annihilation of many village commu»itics, and 
the shattered condition of otheik. The lands, abandoned by the 
landholders reverted to th^ sta^e. • 

But though this progress may have been very general, it need 
n^t have been uuivei*sal ;* conquered landi^ already cultivated 
^wouhl become the property of the Prince* and might be culti¬ 
vated on his account by the oM pT’oprictors reduced to serfs. 
Even at this day, the state, constantly grants lands tb speculators, 
for tlje purpose ^f founding villages, without recognising a body 
of landholders. The terms of these grants are various; in general 
they provide for total or partial* exemption from revenue for a 
certain number of years; alter which the payment is to be the 
same as in neighbouring villages. 

Other processes must also have taken place, as we perceive from 
the r»r suits, though we canned trace their progress. In Oanara, 
Malabar, and Ti'hvanebre, the land is held in absolute property 
bv; single individuals, subject to a fixed payment to the state. 

'fhe Sovereign’s full shai'e is now reckoned at one half; and a 
*,piibiio ittiifi country is reckoned moderately assessed where he takes 
rovenm-. one-third.® This increase has been made, not so 

much by openly raising the King’s •%)roportion* of the crop as by 
means of various taxes and ce-sses, isome falling directly on the 
land,, and others more or less circuitously affecting the cultivator. 
Df the first sort are taxes on ploughs, on cattjje, and others of the 
.same description: of the second, taxes on the use of music at 
certain ceremonies, on m^riages with widows, &c., and new taxes 
oil consumption. Besides these, there are arbitrary cesses of both 
Gtescriptionsf whiclf were professedly laid on for temporary pur¬ 
poses, but have been rendered permanent in practice. Of this 

•[Mr. RobinuonBtates, on the authority (Wa«a, and'in other Hnidd Statea, the 
<rf Sir T. Muxgoe, that “ in thodiatricteof Aseastoent fluctuated from two to three 
the chieftaine of the Northern Chcare, •fifth* of the gross produce.”—E d.! 
deeeended from the ancient soTereigm^of ^ ^ 
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kind are a cesd on all occu|>aat8 of land, proportioned to their 
previous payments, and a cess on the emoluments of village and 
district functionaries. ^ ^ 

As there is no limi^ to these demands, t)ut t|ie ability of those 
on whom they fall to satisfy theip, the only defence bf the vil¬ 
lagers lies in endMbvouring to conceal their income. For this 
purpose they understate the amount of produce, and contrive to 
abstract part without the knowledge of the collector; more fre¬ 
quently^ they conceal the quantity of land cultivaCbd, falsifying 
^eir records, so as to render detection impossible, without a 
troublesome and expensi'^e scrutiny,''involving a survey of the 
land. The landholders, where there are such, possess other in¬ 
direct a^antages,.the extent of which the government is seldom 
able to ascertain. • Some degree (?f connivance on the collector’s 
part is obtained by bribes, which are levied as part of the internal 
expenses, and charged as “ secret ser^ce; ” an item into whiclnit 
is a point of honour, botl\, with the villagers and with future, 
collectora and auditom, never to inquire. 

It is onlf by tfte existence of such abuses, counterbalancing 
those on the part of the govesntneijt, that we.,can account for 
land yielding a rent and being saleable when apparently assessed 
to the utmost of its powers of bearing.® 

In the confusion produced by these iiregularities on both sides, 
the principle of proportions of the produce is lost sight of; and in 
most parts of India the revenue is annually settled by a reference 
to that paid in former years, with '^uch alterations as the pecu- 
liturity of the season, or the occurrence of any temporary advantage 
or calamity, may render expedient. 

When the parties cannot agree by this mode of settlement, they 
have recourse to a particular inquiry into the absolute ability of, 
the village for the year. The land being classed (as has been 
mentioned) according to itsfertility, ahd the facilities it possesses 
for cultivation, the surplus treniaining after the expense of pro¬ 


duction can be conjectured: a sufficient proportion is set aside for 
the maintenance of the cultivator; and the rest, after deducting 
village expenses, &c., goes to the government. As « final resource,,, 
when all other amicable means fail, an appeal is made to aiT actual 


division of thb crops; but this mode of adjustment is so open" to 
frauds that it is generally avoided by both parses; except, indeed, 
in places where long connexion between the representative of 

* As in the Tillage descAbed by Mr. lector< awd Mr. Elph^stune for Qiisierat, 
Hodwon {Tra%mc^«n 9 ^ th« Boual jfH- both in the selections published by tl>e 
vol. iL p. 77), where th^ land* East India Company ; Mr.*H£^ilton Bu- 
hold^ pay 6?J per oent. of their produce. elpuian for GteinajpCu- and ot^ districts 

See also Mr. CShaplln and the Dockan csl- , under Bengal, in ms separate^'eports. 
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government and the people has established mutual confidence, in 
whicfi case the division of the crop is the most popular of all 
settlements. • ’ * 

If the rqgult of^ the contest with the gove’mment officers is the 
impositiorf of*a burden beyond, the patience of the cultivators, the 
whole body by common oonsent abandon their lands, leave theiy 
village, and refuse to ^nter into any engagement with the govem- 
n^ent. The public officers thon have recoume to conciliation and 
intimidation* and, when necessary, to concession V force would be 
reckoned very opp^’cssive, and, if used, would bo ineffectual: the 
most it could do would fee,tio disperse t^e villagers, and drive them 
ijito other jurisdictions. 

It may easily be supposed that such modes .of settlement can¬ 
not be carried on without muph interference .with the internal 
constitution of the townsliip. . Tn general the government officer 
corries on his exactions through the headman,*but interferes when 
. necessary to support him against indjividuals ; but he sometimes 
suspends the headman from his duties, and takes the details of 
imposing and collecting the public* revenue fdr the time into his 
own ihands. Appeals and ^coihiilaints arc also incited to afSbrd 
pretences for extortion in ^matters connected with justice and 
police; so that under a bad government the privileges of 'the 
townships are often reduced to insignificance. 

All these evils are aggravated in many parts of India by the 
system of farming the revenue. The governments of provinces 
in such cases are conferred oh the person who engages to give 
security for the largest annual payment to the treasury. This 
contractor in like manner farms his slibdivisions to the highest 
bidder; and those last, in their turn, contract with the headmen 
Jbr fixed payments from the villages, leaving each of them’ to 
make what profit he can for himself. By these means the natural 
defender of the cultivatoi-s becomes hJniself their principal oppres¬ 
sor ; and, if the headman refuses the terms offered to him, the case 
is made worse by the transfer of his office to any stranger who is 
willing to accept the contract , 

. It is by sucli exactions that village landholders have in many 
cases been reduced from masters of the township to mere tenants 
of *the crown; and in some have been obliged to "fly from their 
liftids, to avoid beihg compelled to cultivate them under terms 
which it was impossible for them to bear. 

Hitherto each sharer in' the village has*Seen supposed to be 
acting on lii& own rights; but thg^ing and the landholders are 
each e^tled to alicftiate thek share in the advantages derived,. 
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from it. The headman and accountant also, if not otliers of 
the village functionaries, can sell their offices and official etnolu- 
ments. Thus a new description o1^ persons is introduced into 
the township; but the new comers occu[iy precisely the station 
of their predecessors. The grantee of the King’s becomes 
entitled to receive Ais proportion’ of the produce, but does not 
supersede the headman in his local duties, still less interfere 
with private occupants; the new landholder takes up all the 
relations of th« old; and the headman, accountant, &c. mast 
henceforth be taken from the new family, but his functions 
undergo no change. The purposes of ,th§ King’s alienations will 
be expiai^^ed a little further on. • 

This account of the diffident occupants of the land naturally 
leads to the much, agitated question of the property in Propovty in 
the soil; which some suppose to be vested in the state ; 
some, in the great ZemindArs; ’some, in the village landholders,; 
and some, in the tenants. The claim of the groat Zemindars will 
be shown, in its proper plane, to be derived from one of the re¬ 
maining thi-ee; arnang whom, therefore, the discussion is confined. 

Pj’operty in land seems to consist in the exclusive us^ and 
absolute disposal of the powers of the soil in perpetuity; together 
with the right to alter or destroy the soil itself, where such an 
oj>eration is possible. These privileges, combined, foi*m the 
abstract idea of property; which does not represent any sub¬ 
stance distinct from those elements. Where they are found 
United, there is property, and nowlmre else. Now the King pos¬ 
sesses the exclusive right to a proportion *only'of the produce 
This right is permanent, and the King can dispose of it at his 
pleasure;, but he cannot interfere with the soil or its prodhee- 
beyond this limit. If he requires the land for buildings, roads, ^ 
or other public purposes, he takes it as magistrate, and ought 
to give compensEftion to hi# fellow-shareholders, as ho can on 
emergency seize carts, boat% &c., and can demolish houses in 
besieged towns, although in those cases]he has no pretensions 
whatever to propertj^. '* 

As much of the produce as comes into the hancl^ of the land-, 
holder, after the King’s proportion is provided, is his; asaid his 
power to dispose of his right to it for all future years is unre¬ 
strained. The tenant has what remains of the prodfice after th® 
King’s proportion and the landlord’s rent is paid; and this ho 
enjoys in perpetuity*;* but the right is confined to himself and 
his heirs, and cannot be other?^i.se disposed of. * « 

Neither the landholder nor Ihe jbenant oan destroy, ^ even 
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suspend, tlie use of the powers of the soil: a tenant forfeits his 
land‘when he fails to provide a. crop from which the other 
sharers may take their proportions; and a landholder guilty of 
the same <^efault would be\emporaiily sujSersoded by a tenant of 
the communfty’s or the Kind’s, and, after a certain long period, 
would be deprived of his fight altogether. 

I From all this it is a,pparent that, where there are village com¬ 
munities and permanent tenants, there is no perfect property in 
any of the Oharers. Where there are neither, •ommunities nor 
permanent tenants, the King doubtless is the full and 'Complete 
proprietor; all subseqijent rights are derived from his grant or 
lease. • T>e extent of those grants varies with circiimatances ; 
but when they are given without reserve and in perpeijiity, they 
constitute a perfect form of private property. , 

Many of the disputes ^bout the property in the soil have been 
accasioned by applying Uf all p^rts of the country, facts which 
^ are only true of particular tracts; and b^' including, in conclu¬ 
sions drawn from one sort of tenure, other tenures totally dissimi¬ 
lar in their nature, • Many also ai-o caused byj;lie assumption, that 
wheje the government attends tp no rights, no rights are now in 
being. Yet those rights are asserted by the sufferers, and not 
denied by those who violate thenj; and often, in favourable circum¬ 
stances, recover their former efficiency. Practically, the question 
is not in whom the property resides, hut what proportion of the 
produce is due to each party; and this can only be settled by 
local inquiries, not by general rules founded on a supposed pro¬ 
prietary right, nor even on ancient laws long since forgotten. 

^ The King’s share in the produce of all land, and his rent on 
othlr such as belongs to the crown, foim by far the greatest 
* pari of the public revenue. The rest is derived from 

wveiMie. various sources: of these, some are drawn from the 
land, as the cesses and taxes above;jalluded tos; and others from 
classes unconnected with agi'icult»re, as taxes on shops and 
trades, and houses in towns, or on articles of consumption, 
•market duties, transit duties on the great roads, sea customs,# 
, and a few o^ers. Most of them, especially the transit duties,' 
are fertile sources of oppression and vexation, and yield Httle 
dear profit in return for so much evil. These revenues are 
generally wllectt^ by the village and other local authorities; 
but# some of them, especially transit duties and customs are 
often fai*mod to separate contractora. •• 

It has.beo'h mentioned that tlfe King can alienate his shai'c 
Aiiwiatin a village. In Ijjke manner he often alienates large 
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portions of territory, including numerous villages as well as tracts 

of unappropriated waste. But in all these cases it is onfy his 
own rights that he makes pveir: those of the village landholdei-s 
and permanent tenants (where such exist;, of district^nd village 
officers, and of persons holding hy previous grants’from himself 
or his predecessors, remaining unanectecj by the trangfer.^® These 
grants are made for the payment of troops^ and civil officers, for 
the support of temples, the maintenance of holy men, or for 
rewards of pubhc service. Lands given for the i\^o first pur¬ 
poses ar^ called JAgiiu^^ This mode of remunerating the services 
of certain officers, and of providing for holy men, is as old as 
Menu, ^hen it came to to applied to troops is unc“rtaln. It 
was in us® in Bijayanagar, ond other states of the south of India, 
when they were oyertumed by the Mussulmans j but the more 
perfect form in which it is now found, among the Marattas is 
probably of modem <Jate. Sucli granCfe originate in the r-ftniu «iie«, 
eonvenience oi giving an assignment on a district near tary service, 
the station of the troops, instead of an order on the general 
treasury; a mode of transfer particularly adapted to a country 
wheijs the revenue is paid in kini]. • ^ , 

These assignments at first were for 'specific sums equal to the 
pay due: but when they had long been continued, and were large 
enough to swallow up the whole revenue of a district, it was 
natural to simplify the arrangement, by transferring the collec¬ 
tion to the chief of the military body. This was done with every 
precaution to prevent the chiefs apjirepriating more than-the pay 
of the troops, or exercising any power not usually vested in other 
collectors. The system adepted by the Marattas gives a fq|l 
illustration of the means resorted to for this purpose. 

Acconding to their plan, the number and description of troops 
to be maintained by each chief was prescribed; the pay of each 
division carefully calculated; Sdllowances made for officers, some¬ 
times even to the extent of*naming individuals; a sum was 
allotted for the personal expenses of the chief himself; and eveiy 
•particular regarding tjie terms of service, the mode of mustering, * 
and other arrangements, was laid down. A portio%of territory 
was then selected, of which the share belonging to government 

m * 

” Want of advertence to this <^um- origin, is applietUolanda gi^n bygovem- 
atanoe haa led to raiatakea r^arding tnent for iwrsonal support, or as a tiof * 

property in the aoU. The native jaapresaioil for the maintenance of troops for the^er- 
ming “ to grant a village," or matriot," vice of the state. Some service is impned 
it baa been Inferred tibat the grai^tunpli^ in the phonal, as well as tiie military 
the whole, and excluded the notion of any ^ Jigir.”—{Col. Sykes on hand Tenures in 

«the Dekkan, 7our. R. A. S. 

n 


other proprietors. 

J^gir, which ia a Feraian word in its 
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should be sufficient, after deducting the expenses of collection 
and other charges, to supply the amount which had been shown 
to be requisite; and the whoje territorv yielding that amount was 
made over to the chief. * Tfie chief wm now placed in the situar 
tion of th«» g<Jvernor of a revenue division, and exercised all the 
other functions which are now'united in the holder of that office. 

The power to interfere for the protection of subordinate rights 
was, however, retained by the government, as well as a claim to 
any revenue^ which the tract assigned might yield beyond the 
amount for which it was granted. Those stipulations Were en¬ 
forced by the appointxqentt of two or more civil officers, directly 
from thcs^vemment, to inspect the whole of the chief|s proceed¬ 
ings, as well in managing his troops 8,^ his lands. ^ 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, the ’usual consequences 
of such grants did not f{|bil to* appear. The lands had from the 
first a tendency to become lier^itary; and the control of the 
^ government always grew weaker in proportion to the time that 
had elapsed from the first assigrwneiSt. The original principle of 
the (grant, however, was never lost sight of, ^d the necessity of 
obseyvmg its conditions was never denied. 

. These grants* affected bdt a moderate proportion of the lerri- 
tory of the state; the resf of which was administered by local 
officers directly under the prince, according to the form laid down 
in Menu. The allotment of lands was adop’ted as a means of 
paying the troops, and not of governing the country; so that, 
although there were fiefs, there was no feudal system. 

But though -this j^^as the progress of landed assignments in 
settled countries, they took another course in the case of foreign 
cohquests. In some instance^ a chief was detached by the in¬ 
vaders, to occupy a remote part of the country, and to subsist 
his troops on its resources; and was allowed to remain undis¬ 
turbed until his family had taken jfoot, and had become tenants 
on pondition of service instead o5 mere officers on detachment. 
Examples of this nature may be found among the Hindii govern¬ 
ments in the south of India, and in abundance and perfectioi^ 
among the IJarattas of later times. Even i& these cases of foreign 
conquest, however, the intermediate tenure is the exception, and 
not the rule; the main portion of the territory remaining under 
I the direct Administration of the prince. But a course of proceed¬ 
ing yet remains, which carries the principle of alienation to a 
greater extent, and leads to a system which (with every caution 
in applylngffamiliar names to r^ote institutions) it is impossible 
not ^ call/ertckrZ. • 
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It is that which prevails among the R^jp6ts. With them, 
the founder of a state, after reserving a demesne for 
himself, divided the rest of the ^nntiy among his 
relations, according* ^o tile Hindi! law% of partitipn. "‘eRAjpats. 
The chief to whom each share was assigned owed railiUhry service 
and general obedidhee to the princQ, but exerciged unlimite<l 
authority within his "own lands. He, in* his turn, divided his • 
lands on similar terms among his relations, and a chain of va^l 
chiefs was thws established, to whom the civil* ^vernment as 
well as\he military force of the country was committed (P). 

This plan differs from the feudal system in Europe, as being 
founded pn the principle of family partition, and npUp^ETthat of 
securing.the services of great military leaders; but it may not 
always have originated in conqi^cst, pind when it did, the clan¬ 
nish connexion which subsists betweerk the members of a KAjp^t 
tribe makes it probable that commahd among the invaders de¬ 
pended also on descent; and that the same kinsmen who shared, 
the chief’s acquisitions had be&i the leaders of the tribe befoi*e 
the conquest* by which they #ere gained. * 

^he origin of present possesgidn in family claims is still alive 
in the memory of the Rajpdt chiefs, who view the^ prince as 
their coparcener in one point of view, though their sovereign in 
another. This mixed relation is well shown by the following 
passage, in a complaint from certain chiefs of MArwdr against 
the RAja;—When our services are acceptable,” say they, then 
he is our Lord: when not, we are*again ^his brothers and kin¬ 
dred, claimants and laying claim to the land.” * 

The rule of partition wtis adhered to after the conquest, ppd 
each chief,, in succession, was obliged to provide an appanage 
for the younger members of his father’s family. When any o£* 
those claimants remained inadequately provided for, he was 
assisted to set oht on military ^ventures, and to found new 


states, by conquest® ha other \;ountries (Q). 

The example of granting lauds, which was set in the case of 
the BAja’s family, to be extended to strangers: many fiefs 


are now held by RAjpfits of entirely distinct tribes; and one* 
of the first order seems, in later times, to have been bestowed, on a 
Mussulman (R). From the accounts given b^ the JIahometans 
of the state of Sind, during their early invasion in A.D. 711, it 
seems not improbable that the species of feudal system pres^ved 
among the medem w«|^ then widely extended.** 

“ ^load Tod, vol. i p. 198, '* Iii 1770. Colonel Tod,Vl,i, p. 20C. 

“ CtOoneJ Tod, vol. i. p. Ififi. « See Book W. ch. i. 
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Lands for services nofc military, besides those already noticed 
un^fw* to local officers, are, to ministers and other persons 

serviow not i i , i. 

luUitary. engaged m the ^mmi.4tration; and also to great 

officers of th^ household,'and hereditary personal attendants. 

Other aMenAtions are, to temples or religions persons,, or to 
fwofmeii^orious servapts and to favourites Though very 
• vice. numerous, tliey are generally of small extent: often single 
villages; sometimes only partial assignments on the government 
share of a vilfage; but, in some cases, also, espepeially religious 
grants, they form very large estates. Religious grants are*"always 
in perpetuity, and are soldom interfered^with, A large proportion 
of the to individuals are also in perpetuity, and ai’o^gai'ded 

. as among the most secure forais of private property but the 
gradual increa.se of such instanegs of liberality, cpmbined with the 
lre(j[uency of forged deeds gf gift, sometimes induces the ruler to 
resume the grants of his predecessors, and, more frc<juently, to 
^burden them with heavy taxes. When tliesfi are laid on transfers 
by sale, or even by succession, they aAs not thought unjust; but 
total n'esumptions, or the permanent levy of a fixed rat«, is regarded 
as opgre.ssivo. The reaction nmsj have begun long ago; for ^the 
ancient inscriptions often contain imprecations on any of the 
descendants of the granter \vho slyill resume his gift.^'* 

It is probable that in all times there were heads of hill 
nmi^otS forest tribes who remained independent of the 

dt-iieurirtit Ilindfi monarchies, since even the moj*e vifforous iro- 
veraments of the Moguls and the British have not 
always been able to**reduce such chiefs to subjection. There 
wew certainly others, who, thougli they»acknowledged a sovereign, 
an< paid him a real or nominal tribute, or furnished a regular 
([uota of troops, ov merely gave general assistance, yet retained 
the internal administration of their country, yielding different 
degrees of obedience according to cir(4imstances? 

The number of these half-suhduod chieftains was from time 
to time mcrease<l on the breaking up of different Hindfi statc.s, 
fvhen some ot the governor of districts and the military feuda- 
Jories were ab|p to hold out against the conejueror, and to main- 
tmn them.seives in different degrees of independence. Others of 
the same classe.s, and, still more, persons who farmed the public 
revenue, contrived to keep their stations by rendering them- 
selvgp useful to the ruling power - and without the loa.st pre- 

alienatioas of land in tlie Raptor on (iie 
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tension to independence, Vere admitted to have a sort of ,herodi- 
‘ tary right or interest in their districts, as long as they administcre<l 
them satisfactorily, an<l paid the re^^ue,demanded by the govern¬ 
ment. It is these three descriptions of persons, togcyior witli othci s 
who have risen under the Mahometans, that form tlie 
great class known in English controrersy by tlie name 
of Zemindars,whose rights have been discussed with so much’ 
heat and confusion, and who will again bo noticed ^s the requisite 
occasions ai’iseT 

The art of war is greatly changed. At the time of the Ma¬ 
hometan invasions fi-ora Jdhaxnl, the*Hi!idds were capa- war 
ble of systematic plans, pursued through several catfllfai^s, and 
no longer confined to inroads'of a few weeks’ duration. The use* 
of ordnance aftet'wards made another great alteration; and the 
introduction of regular batti^ions entirely changed the face of 
war. Setting asidb that European improvement, their disciplJRc, 
so far as relates to order qf march and battle, is worse than thai 
described in Menu; but tliey'now show a skill in the choice of 
ground, an Activity in the cm[)loyment of light troops, and a judg¬ 
ment in securing their own supplies,and cutting off those*of the 
enemy, of which there is no sign in tl^e long instructions laid down 
in'the code. ■ 

The spirit of generosity and mercy which pervades the old 
laws of war is no longer to be found: but war in India is still 
carried on with more humanity than in other Asiatic countries; 
and more so by the Hindds than tfic Mahpnictans. 

^The longer duration of their campaigns renders the military 
part of their life much more marked than it was formerly. Seme 
of the Maratta chiefs, in particular, have lived entirely in the 
field, and had no other capital but their camp. From this cir® 
cumstance the numbers assembled are out of all proportion to the 
fighting men; and, when thCy move, they form a disorderly crowd, 
spread over the country for len or twelve miles in length, and one 
or two in breadth, besides parties scattered to the right and leQ; 
for forage or plunder. 

The main body is, in some places dense, and*in others rar(*" 

• 

” The Persian ^’ord zemin-ditr means 289) that, until Aurangz^'s time, the term 
hav&r^ holder or ket^ of the land, but by zetuiuddr u'as Anfined to such chiefs «« 

no means necessarily implies ownership ; enjoyed some degree of indcpeud<mce. In 
the termination diir being applied to a m^em times it is not limited m that 
person in any charge, down tb<themeiinest; class ; for in the Deckan it is uuwt geivo- 
as hlusdnth-dd^^ tn^urer ; Idlla-ddr, rally applied by the jietivcs to tho district 

vemor of a fori ; chdh-ddr, mapce-bearer ^ officers (dtismdks, &c.); aid m our pro- 
water cooler, Ac. It is said by Mr. vmces in HuidostiUi to the vl^gc land- 

Stirling {Asiatk Se$earche«), vol. xv. 41 . holders. • 

^ m. A ft 
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compogod of elephants and camels, hors'e and foot, carts, palankeens, 

, and bullock-caniages, loaded oxen, porters, women, children, 
droves of cattle, goats, sjieejrfand asses, all-in the greatest con¬ 
ceivable disorder, and all enveloped in a thick cloud of dust that 
rises high into the atmosphere, and may be seen for miles. 

Where there are regular'infantry, they march in a body, or, at 
•least, by regiments; ^d the guns form a* long line, occasioning 
continual obst^nictions from the badness of the roads or the break¬ 
ing down of carriages. The rest ,of the troops Straggle^ among 
the baggage. Two- tall standards, accompanied by kettledrums 
(all, perhaps, on elephants),^•epresent a. body which ought to be 
from 5(^S*1St6000 horse, but are, followed by from 5 to 50. The 
* other horsemen belonging to them are viding singly or in groups, 
each, perhaps, with his spear poised on his shoulder, to the im¬ 
minent danger of those vt^ho pre^s behind, while the owner is 
jo'Ring with his companion, or singing in a Voice that may be 
heard amidst the surrounding din. , 

The whole is generally so loosely spread that a horseman might 
go at a full trot from the rear to the head df the coliirnn, and 
have ay made for him as he advanced, dkcept at passes of ravines 
or naiTow parts of the road, where he and eveiybody else must 
often suffer most tedious delay. ' 

Partial halts occasionally take place towards the front, when the 
quartermaster-geneml is negotiating with a village how much it 
is to give him not to encamp on its lands; and towards the rear, as 
individuals wish to smoko, or lo take other rest or refreshment. 

Now and then a deer or a wild boar runs through the liiic: 
sh<wts and commotion precede and follow his course; sticks are 
thrown, shots are fired, and men spur through the crowd, without 
much thought of the risk of life or limb to themselves or others. 

With all this want of order, its good intelligence and numbers 
of light troops prevent a native arm 3 ^from being surprised on the 
line of march. It would be difficult, in our wars, to find an in- 
gtance even of the baggage of a native army being cut off, unlm 
when fmrly run dovm by a succession of hard marches. On the 
thei^ apparently unwieldy masses have often gained 
gxpat ^vantages from the secrecy and celerity of their movements. 
Heider, Tippoo, aqd the Marattas frequently overwhelmed sepa^ 
^ r&te^etachments by attacking them when believed to be in some 
dist^t quarter; and as often have they slijgped through difficult 
passim, and jrayaged the country in the of our general, when 
he tbj6i#l he was driving them* Wore him towards their own 
eapitah* * . 

A 
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When they reach their ground, things are arranged better than 
would be expected in such a scene of confusion. Conspffcuous 
flags are pitched, which ma^rk “the pl^ige allotted to each chief or 
each department; arid every man knows®what part pf his own 
line belongs to him. ^ ” • 

The camp, when pitched, is a mixtufe of regularity and disor¬ 
der. The bAzArs are l6ng and regular streets, with shops of all 
descriptions, as ii\ a city. The guns and disciplined infantry are 
in lines, and thep rest scattered about, without any Visible regard 
to arrangement. The tents are mostly white^ but often striped 
with red, green, or blue, aijd sometimes wholly of those colours. 

Those of the poor are low, and of black woollen,<(i«saetimes 
merely a,, blanket of that ■description thrown over three spears 
stuck in the ground; though the pwners of spears are seldom so 
ill lodged. ^ • 

The tents of the great are* splenflid; they are disposed m 
courts formed of cant^as screensand some are large and lofty, ^ 
for public receptions; whill others are low, and of moderate size, 
with quilted^ and sometimes double walls, that secure privacy, 
wh^e they exclude the <||}st an^J wind. They a|-e connected by, 
covered passages, and contain every accommodation that would 
be met with in a palace. A llAaratJa court, indeed, appears to 
much greater advantage in their camps than in their cities. Yet, 
with all this magniflcence, there is some of their usual careless¬ 
ness and indifference to making anything complete: these canvas 
palaces are often so ill pitched that they are quite incapable of 
resisting the tempests of particular seasons*.* Sindia’s whole suite 
of lents have been known to be levelled with the ground at mid¬ 
night, and his women obliged to seek shelter from the wind and 
rain in some low private tent that happened to have resisted the,, 
fury of the elements. 

The intended proceeding^ for the next day are announced by 
fakirs or gosAyens, who go about the camp proclaiming a halt, or 
the hour and direction of the movement; and who stop on the 
march to b€?g, exacjly at the point where the welcome sight of 
the flags of the proposed encampment disposes ail to be liberal. ^ 
The armies are fed by large bodies of BanjAras, a tribe whoso 
business it is te> be carriers of grain, and who bring it from distaht 
countries and sell it wholesfide to the dealers.^* * • 

Smaller dealers go about to villages at a moderate distance 
from the camp and from the inhabitants. The government 

“ W88 t&Mci, as-* with Tifipoo in 1791. Hill's Hist, 

to Lard ComwiiiA in hia war voL v. ai* «> 
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interferes very little, and native camps are almost always iwell 
supplied. 

The villages in the neigjjjwurhdod^of the camp are sure to be' 
plundered,^unless protected by safeguardsT’ The inhabitants fly 
with such* property as they can carry, the rest is pillaged, and 
the doors ai^d rafters are, pulled down for firewood; treasure is 
dug for if the place *is large j and, even 4n small villages, people 
ty if the ground sounds hollow, in hopes of finding the pits in 
wnich grain buried; or bore with iron rods, such as are used 
by our surveyors, and ascertain by the smell, whether^, the rod 
has passed tlu-ough gnain* A system like this soon reduces a 
count i ' ^4iy a desert. In a tract often traversed by armies the 
villages are in ruins and deserted j a^jd bushes of diflbrent ages,, 
scattered over the open count|y, show that cultivated fields are 
rapidly changing into jujigle. The large towns are filled with 
fegitives from the country • and their neighbourhood is generally 
^ well cultivated, being secured by means of Compositions with the . 
passing armies. • • 

The most important part of the Hindti battles is, now, a can- 
^ nonage. In this they greatly *61:061, , ai|4 have occasioned h^vy 
loss to us in all our battles with them; but the most characteristic 
mode of fighting (besides -shirral^hing, which is a favourite sort 
of warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, whieh soon brings the 
battle to a crisis. 

Nothing can be more magnificent than this sort of charge. 
Even the slow advance of sueh a sea of horsemen has something 
in it more than*usuaiBy impressive; and, when they move on at 
speed, the thunder of the ground, the*flaifliing of their arms, the 
brandishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners rush¬ 
ing through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a countless 
multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the imagination 
cannot surpass. 4 

Their mode is to charge the front*and the flanks at once; and 
the manner in which they perform this manoeuvre has sometimes 
Called forth the admiration of European antagonists, and is eer- 
^inly surprising in an undisciplined body, fche whole appear to 
1)6 ^Ming on at full speed towards their adversary’s front, when, 
suddenly, those selected for the duty,at once wheelinwards, bring 
l^^r spears*by on« motion to the side nearest the enemy, and are 
in difon his flank before their intention is suspected. 

These charges, though grand, are ineflhctual'against regular 
trod{^ unless Ihey catch them in /mom^t of confusion, or when 
they* h^$ be^i thiimed by the fire of csnndn. 
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' • Horse are often maintained (as before mentioned) by assign¬ 
ments of tbe rent or revenud' belonging to government, in parti¬ 
cular tracts of county^, b^t ’oftenepi, bjr payments from the 
.treasury, eith^ to piuitary leaders, at so much a diorseman 
^beside^ perspnal pay, and pay of subordinate officel-is), or to 
single horseixlen, who, in such cases, fare generally fine men, 
well mounted, and who “expect more than cUrdinary pay. Some 
bodies are mounted ■ on horses belong!^ to the government 
and these^ although the men are of lower rank than the others, 
are the mc^ obedienl^ and efficient part of the army. 

The Ibest foot now*a-days are memeimries, men from the 
Jumna and«<3kmges, and likewise Arabs and Sindians; aS^ially 
'.‘Arabs, who* are incomparably superior to most other Asiatics in 
Courage, discipline, and fideUty. Their .own way of carrying on 
sieges is, probably, little improved since Menu: individuals creep 
near the wall, and Cbver themselves^ % digging, till they can"^ 
crouch in safety,- and watch Jor an ‘opportunity to pick off some 
of the garrison; batteries arl gradually raised, and a shot fired 
from time to time, which makes little impression on the worl&: 
a blockade, a surprise, or an unsuceessful sally, more frequeatly 
ends the siege than a regular assault. ^ 

The modem system of government and policy will appear in 
Poucy. 80 many Shapes hereafter, that it is quite unnecessary 
to enter on the subject in this place. 


CHAPTER III. 

CHANGES IN THE LAW. 




The code of Menu is still the |>asis of the Hindd jurisprudence ; 
and the principal features remaiin unaltered to the pre- cbaugwia 
sent day. law. 

/nm various works of other inspired writers,^ however, and the 
numerous commentaries by persons of less authority,® civu law. 


^ [llilMeHra theoUxersfM^edSnqitiB, by Vijiii^e6wara, which is 

wihi<!h best*'thff naxam of Titjnavalkyft, the main authority for all the schools of -' 
An|^Ta& At^ Apastamba, Ueanas, Kdly- law, except in Ben^ ; and thjit on Pard- 

waaa, H^sha, Pal^ddam, Yi^a, Likhi^ dara, oall^ Gie MddhaYlya, by Midhavd- 

V^toit,V(ihaBpati, .Vydi^ ^mlcha, Sam: chdiya, current in Brdvida. To tlStee 
vat^ and must be added tilre digest of JimCtavdhana, 

Vaww]Aa.Tr-Ei>.l -' , 'Whose chapter on inheritance is called the 

. eQp. ‘tbOw me moat' imfiOHiant aye fBdyabhdga; that of Baghunandsod> called 
umira‘(«'Haa'u'by.'£uUCl» and NCedhdv Smyiti tattinfa : the Vivdda ratedkara 
titbt; tbit- on' Ydj|nava^;il%-obSntdmapiwnich art current it^t- 
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togetl^er with the additions rendered necessary by the coarse of 
time, have introduced many chants into the written law, and 
have led to the formatioik®f severalji^hools, the various opinions 
of which rfire followed respectively in different .parts of India, 

In all ^f Chese Menu is thq text-book, but is received according 
to the interpretations and modifications of approved .coipmen- 
tators; and the great body of law thift formed has a^in been 
/educed to digests, each of authority within the limits of 
particular schools. Bengal has a separate schodl of her own; and, 
although the other parts of India agree i.n ^leir general opinions, 
they are still distinguished into at .least four schools: those of 
Mitl®&i*(North BehAr); Benares; MahArAshtra (the Maratta 
country); and Drdvida, (the south «f the Peninsula) 

All of these schools concur in abolishing marriages between 
unequal casts; as well as the^ practice of raising up issue to 
* deceased brothers, and *all the species fit sons mentioned in 
Menu, except a son of the body aqd one by adoption. Most of 
them, however, admit a species of adoption unknown to Menu, 
vs^ich is made by a widow in behalf of hef decefi&ed husband, in 
coKsequence <)f real or supposed instructions imparted him 
during his life. Some /ichools give the power to the widow 
independent of all authorization by the deceased. * 

All the schools go still further than Menu in securing to sons 
the equal division of their family projHsrty. Most of them pre¬ 
vent the father’s alienating ancestral property without the con¬ 
sent of his sons, anjjl without leaving a suitable maintenance for 
each of them; all prohibit arbitrary division of ancestral property, 
•q^nd greatly discourage it even wlien the property has been 
acquired by the distributor himself. The Drdvida school gives 
to the sons exactly the same rights as to the father, in regard to 
the disposal of all his property, and puts them on a complete 
equality with him, except in the present enjoyment.* 

All, except Bengal, in certain cases, still withhold the power 
of making a will. 

The law now goes much more into paiticulars on all suljecte 
th^ in Mdhu’s time. Land is often mentioned under a variety of 


’ lUM; and tho Vyavalulra maydkjto of NI- 
c#rent inAfahdidahtra.—'E d.] 

* L“Tne main distinction between the 
3Ialu£r4sLtra and sdiooU 
ia rather a nreference ahown by r«. 
W^vely for. some particular woA aa, 
tow autlkority of law, thtua any real <nr 
iffipoitwti ditTeience of doctrine. In aft 
the^botertt and aouUMm BohooU tfcepre* 


-TMlmg aatho3^4i the nearly univewal 
Mitdksh^ The Beugid ayitem otande 
nearly alone, partiouiarly with rwairi to 
tow of inheritanpe (where it frilown 
the Ddyal^^); in eome pointe'it ami. 
nriatoii with that of MitbiH."—Moriey*a 
JHaitt, Introd. p. cxo.~-.Ei>,] 

Wr, hSlto, ftiumetioin qf Madroi 

jWoriwf 14. 
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forms, and some of the relations' between landlord and tenant gre 
fixed. Attorneys or pleaders Are allowed; rules of pleading are 
prescribed, which are sppjcen with h%h pi;aise by Sir William 
Jones.® „ ^ 

Different modes of arbitration are provided; and, afthoiigh 
many of tl|h rudest parts^ of the old fabiic remain, yet the law 
bears clear marks of its more recent date, in the greater experi¬ 
ence it evinces in the modes of proceeding, and in the signs of a 
more compiiioated lociety than existed in the time of the first 
code. * 

The improvements, however, in the written law bear nojpro- 
portiqn to thh excellence of the original sketch, and in tlfe*^ist- 
ing code of ®the Hindfis has fio longer that superiority to those 
of other Asiatic nations which, in its early- stage, it was entitled to 
claim over all its contemporariea , • 

Many great changes Tfcipve been silently wrought without any 
alteration in the letter of the law. The eight modes of chaugeem 
marriage, for instance, are still permitted; but only one r*^***^ 
(that most confonnablb to reason and to the practice of other 
nations) is ever adopted in fact. => * <, < 

The criminal law, also, which still sujbsists in all its original 
deformity, has (probably for that •very reason) fallen criminal 
into desuetude, and has been replaced by a sort of cus- 
tomaty law, or by arbitrary wilt 

The regular administration of justice by permanent court®, 
which is provided for in Menu, and of’which the tribunals, with 
their several powers, are recorded by later writers,® is hardly 
observed by any Hindfi government. The place of those tri--* 
hunals is in part taken by commissions appointed in a summary 
way by the prince, generadly granted from motives of court favour, 
and often composed of persona suited to the object of tlie protect¬ 
ing courtier. In part, the courtSi are replaced by bodies of arbi¬ 
trators, called PanchAyets, who sometimes act under the authority 
of the^ government, and sometimes settle disputes by the mere 
consent of the parties.* The efficiency of these tribunals is in 
some measure kept up, notwithstanding the neglect 'bf the go¬ 
vernment, by the power given by Menu to a creditor over hia 
debtor, which stuT subaisls, and affords a motive, to th^ person 
withholding payment to consent to an inquiry into the claim. ^ 
On the whole, there caqnot be the least doubt that civil jus- 

• CwbtooWfl FnAuw, p. Afi. of JVatuogiuww of Jbyal JtiaHe 

* Boif Hn Oolotarooke m iL p. ie«. *, 
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ti^e is much worse administered in HindA states at the present 
time than it was in the earli^t of which we have any certain 
knowledge. , ^ ,, 

Besides.rules of Menu which have been altei'ed in later times, 
Lociuiaws many local customs are now observable, of which no 
notice is token in the Institutes. Most of these are unimportant; 
but some relate to matters of the first consequence, and are pro¬ 
bably reiqains of the laws which prevailed in the nations where 
they are now in force before the introduction of Menu’s code, or 
of the authoiity of the Bremins. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instore of this sort^is ^ be found among the Ndirs of Malabdr, 
whcreT, married woman is legally permitted to havd unrestrained 
intercourse with ail men of equal* or superior cast* and where, 
from the uncertainty of tho*i&sue thus produced, a man’s heirs are 
always his sister’s sonS, and ni^t bis own.^ 

• A 


.CHAPTER IV. 

pbeseVt S'^A.TE op religion. 

The principal changes in religion since Menu are— 

thankee The neglect of the principle of monotheism: 

ouiuj Mttau negloct _Qf some gods, and the introduction* of 

others: . «• * 

The worship of deified mortals:, 

® The introduction (or at least the great increase) of sects, and 
the atteiu})t to exalt individual gods at the expense of the otheiB; 

The doctrine that faith in a particular god is more efiicacious 
than contemplation, ceremonial (^servance, or good works ; 

The use of a new ritual instea<f of the Vdd'as; and the religious 
ascendancy acquired by the monastic orders. 

The nature of these changes will appear in an account* of the 
Hindd rel^ion as it now stands, which & essential to an under¬ 
standing of the ordinary transactions of the people. 

There is, indeed, no Country where religion is so constantly 
brought^foic^the eye as in India. Eveiy town has temples of 
ail descriptions, from a shrine, which barely holds the idol, to a 
page^a with lofty towers, and spacious courts, and colonnadea 
To all^hese votaries are constintly repairing, to hang the image 

m ^ ^ Dr. Buohamn’e /oume^ the Mytore, dte., wi. ii. p. 4H, 41a. 
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with garlands, and to pre^nt.it with fruit and flowers. Tlie 
banks of the river* or artiflcial sheet of water (for there is «no 
town that is^not built on one or other), have often noble flights of 
steps leading down to the water, which^re covered, in the early 
part of the day, with persons performing their ablutidps, an<l 
going through their devotions, as they stand in th% stream. In 
the day, the attention is dra.wn by the song, pr by thb graceful 
figures and flowing drapery of groups of women, as they bear 
their offerings to ajiemple. • 

Parties of Bramins and others pass on similar occasions; and 
frequently numerous processions raove^ oli^ with drums and 
music, to perfonn the cereHhony of some particular hgjjday. 
They carry with them images borne aloft on stages, rejnesent- 
ations of temples, chAriots, add other objects, which, though of 
cheap and flimsy materials, are madb with skill and taste, and 
present a gay and glittering appearance. • * 

At a distance from towns, temples are always found in inha¬ 
bited places; and frequently rife ayiong the trees on the banks of 
rivers, in the heajt of dqpp groves, or on the summits of hills. Evofl, 
in the wildest forests, a stone covered.with vermilion, with a gar¬ 
land hung on a tree above it, or a sbrall •flag fastened among tlie 
branches, apprizes the traveller of the sanctity of the spot. 

Troops of pilgrims and religious mendicants are often met on 
the road; the mendicants am distinguished by the dress of their 
order, and the pilgrims by bearing some symbol of the god to 
whose shrine they are going, and sljouting out his name or 
watchword whenever they meet with other, passengers. The 
numerous festivals throughoqt the year are celebrated by the 
native princes with great pomp and expense; they afford occa-** 
sions of display to the rich, and lead to some" little show and 
festivity even among the lower-orders. 

But the frequent meetings, days sacred to particular gods, 
Eire chiefly intended for the hujmbler class, who crowd to them 
with delight, oven from distant quarters. 

Though the religion presented in so many striking forms does 
aot enter, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives rise, 
|ret is still exercises a prodigious influence over the pS>ple; a»d 
baa little, if at all,.declmed in that respect, since the first period 
)f its institution. • • 

The objects of adoration, however, are no longer the same. % 
The tibeism inculcated* by the Vddaa as the true faith, in 
prhich all other forms were indtaded, has been supplaate^ by a 
lystem of gross polytheism and idolcdiiy; and, ^though nowhere 
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enfcifely forgotten, is never steadily thought of, except by' 
philosophers and divines. The followers of the Vddas, though 
they ascended beyond the early worship of the elements and 
the powers of nature to a knowledge, of the real ^character 
of the pivinity,.and though anxious to diffuse their own doc¬ 
trines, did ngjb disturb the*populai’ belief; but, actuated either 
by their characteristic fespect for immemorial usage, or, p^haps, 
by a regard for the interests of the priesthood (from which the 
' most milightened Bramin seems never to hAye been free), .they 
permitted the worship of the established gods te continue, 
representing them as so many forms or symbols of the real 
Diviftity. At the same time, they erected no temple and 
addrised no worahip to the true God. The consequence was 
such as was to be expected frdm the weakness* of hunian 
nature: the obvious and palpable parts df their religion pre¬ 
vailed over the more ‘abstruse* and more^ sublime: the ancient 
polytheism kept its ground, and was further corrupted by 
the introduction of deified l^ero^s, who have, in their turn, 
superseded the deities from whom they were supposed to derive 
their divinity. . 

'The scripttires of this mew Religion are the PurAnas, of which 
The Purina*, there are eighteen, all alleged by their followers to be 
the works of Vy^a, the com|)iIer of the Vddas j but, in reality,' 
composed by different authors between the eighth and six¬ 
teenth centuries, although, in many places, from materials of 
much more ancient date.^ They contain theogonies; accounts, 
of the creation; ^philosophical speculations; instructions for 
religious ceremonies; genealogies;;, fragments of history*; and 
‘^innumerable legends relating to the actions of gods, heroes, and 
sages. Most are written to support the doctrines of particular 
sects, and aU are corrupted by sectarian fables; so that they do 
not form a consistent whole, aqd were never intended to be 
combined into one general syst^ of belief. Yet they are all 
received as incontrovertible authority; and, as they are the 
sovurces from which the present Hindfi religion is drawn, we 
cannot be surprised to find it full of contridlctions and anomalies. 

, ^he Hiifdfis, as has been said, are still aware of the existence 
, f^objeoto of ^ Supreme Being, from whom all ythers derive thrir 

<rf existence, or, rather, of whose substice they wre oom- 
; for^^Acdording to the modem belief, the universe and the 
Peity am one and the same. But their devotion is Sheeted to 
a‘vkiety *f gods and goddessq|, of whoni it is impossihle tn fix 
the (number. Some accounts; mth the usual B^dfi extiava-. 
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’gance, make the deities amount to 380,000,000; but molt of 
theee hre ministering angels in the different heavens, or other 
spirits who hUve no indmdual name or character, and who are 
, counted by the million.** • 

The foUowiiig seventeen, however, are the principal opes, and, 
perhaps,* the only ones universally fecognised as ^sercising dis¬ 
tinct and divine functions, and therefore entit^pd to worship— 

1. Brahm4, the creating principle; 

^ishnui^thejiMserving principle; 

3, Sivtf" the destroying principle; 
with their corresponding female divinit^es^who are mythologi¬ 
cally regar<Jed as their wives, but, metaphysically, as tlj^^tive 
powers which develope the principle represented by each member 
of the triad; namely,~ 

! 4. Saraawati, ^ 

5. Lakshmi, • 

6. Pirvatl, called al»:> D^vi, Bhavdni, or Durg^. 

7. Indra, god of the air anA of.the heavens. 

8. Varuna, god of j>he waters. 

9. Pavana, god of the wind. 

10. ^gni, god of fire. 

11. .Yama, god of the infernal re^pons'and judge of the dead. 

12. Cuvdra, god of wealth. 

13. Cdrtikeya, god of 'Sfar. 

14. Odma, god of love. 

15. Sfirya, the sun. 

16. Soma, the moon. • 

17.* Gandsa, who is the remover of difficulties, and, as such 
presides over the entrances to all edifices, and is invoked at thh* 
commencemeni of all undertakings. 

To these iaay be added the planets, and many sacred rivers, 
especially the Ganges, widch i^ personified as a female divinity, 
and hortoured with every sort of worship and reverence. 

The three first of these gods, Brahm5i, Vishnu, and Siva, form 
the celebrated Hindfi triad, whose separate characters are suffi¬ 
ciently apparent, but frhose supposed unity may perhaps be re¬ 
solved into the general maxim of orthodox Hind^, Jhat aWiho- 
deitia^ are <mly warious forms of one Supreme Being.* • 

Brahm£; though he seeips once to have had some degfhe of pre¬ 
eminence, and the only o^e of the three mentioned by Meiki,® 

?Jlmarcikt into (Ae jShtdit brookd, J^naUe voL viL p. 

Ta79. • 

' ^ JpbWjiffldyi p,' ^1. Cel*-'* ' * • Ei^aoe^'e Mgfearche^ p. 270. . 
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wag never much worshipped, aad has now but one temple 
in India;* though invoked in the daily service, his sepaiate 
worship is almost entirel^negleoted.® •, 

His consort, Sarai^irati, being goddesS* of learning and elo¬ 
quence, «ha5 not fallen so completely out of notice. It. is far 
different with^^'^ishnu and Siva. They and their incarnations now 
attract almost all the religious veneration of the Hindhs; the relsc 
tive importance of each is eagerly supported by numerous votanes; 
*and there %.?e heterodox sects of great extent which mainta^ 
the supreme divinity of each, to the entire exclusion, of^his rival. 
Siva is thus described.in the Purdnas.® "He wanders aboqji^ 
ssw„, surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, 
and with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral 
pile, ornamented with human skulls and bones, sometimes laugh¬ 
ing and sometimes cryjhg.” The usual pictures of him Corre¬ 
ia spond with these gloomy descriptions, with the addition that be 
has three eyes, and bears a trident in one of his hands; his hair 
is coiled up like t^at of a religtoui^mendicant; and he is repre¬ 
sented seated in an attitude of profound thought This last 
particular corresponds with •the legends relating to him, which 
describe him as always aBsorbed in meditation, and as consuming 
with the fire of his eye tHose who dare to disturb him in hig state 
of abstraction. But although these accounts accord so well with 
his cliaracter of destroyer, the only eujblem under which he is 
ever worshipped is intended to mark that destruction as only 
another name for regeneration. v 

It is meant for tkb same sjunbol of the creative principle that 
was employed by the ancients; but is, in fact, a^low cylinder or 
sWe, which occupies the place of an image in all the temples 
sacred to Siva, and which suggests no suspicion of its original 
import. Bloody sacrifices are performed to Siva, though dis¬ 
couraged by the Bramins of his s^t; and it is in honour of him, 
or of his consort, that so many self-inflicted tortures are incurred 
on certain Says in every year. On those occasions some stab 
their limbs and pierce their tongues with knives, and walk in 
procession yith swords, arrows, and even^living serpents thrust 
-tlirough the wounds; while others are raised into Ihe air by a 
hook feed in the flesh of their backs, and are whirled round by-a 
m^veable^ever, W a height which would make their destruction 
i^vitable, if the skin were to give way.’ 

The natwe of Siva’s occupations does not indicate much 
, « voL i. p. 774. , ■*' ■ » Ward’a BindoM Td. lit ik , 
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‘ attention to the affairs of mankind; and, according to the present 
Hindd system, there is no god particaiarly charged with‘the 
government of th^ world; tho'^upr^e l^lng, out of whose 
substance it is fmmed,‘taking no concern ih its affaiia^ but the 
opinion of the vul^ is more rational than that of th^ teachers; 
they mia up the idea of the Supreme Bei^g with tUkt 9 f the deity 
' who is the particular ebject of their adoration, and suppose 
Viim to watch over the actions of men, and to reward the good 
and to punish theavi^ked both in this world and in thb next. * 
Tim halven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snows and 
gljmiers of ReilAsa^ one of the highest and deepest groups of the 
stupendous summits of Himiflaya 
His consort, Ddvi or Bhav^ni, is at least as much an object of 
adoration as Siva; %nd is represented in still more ter- 
rible colours. Even in the milder forms Jin which she 
is generally seen in the south of India, she is a beautiful woman, 
riding on a tiger, but hi a fierce and menacing attitude, as if 
advancing to the destruction ^f one of the giants, against whom 
her incarnations weie assumed. But in another form occ^ 
sionally used everywhere, and se^ingly the favcjjiirite one«m 
Bengal, she is represented with a black skin, and a hideous and 
terrible countenance, streaming ,with blood, encircled with 
snakes, hung round with skulls and human heads, and in aU 
respects resembling a fury rather than a goddess. Her rites in 
those countries correspond with this character. Human sacri¬ 
fices were formerly offered to her ;* and she is still supposed to 
delight in the carnage that is carried on belEbro her altars. At 
her temple neai^^'^lcutta, 1,000 goats, besides other animals, aF|^ 
said to be sacrificed every month.^ At l^indabdshni, where the 
extremity of the Vindhya hills approaches the Ganges, it used to 
be the boast of the priests that the blood before her image was 
never allowed to dry, > 

In other respects the wcnahf^ of Ddvi does not differ much 
fh>m that of the other gods; but it sometimes assumes a form 
that has brought suspicion or disgrace on the whole of the 
Hindfi religion. I allude to the secret orgies, whichdiave often 
been dwelt on by the missionaries, and the existence of which 
no one has ever ’attempted to deny. On those occaigons, one 
sect of the worshipped of Ddvl, (fliiefly Bramins (out not always, 
fbr with this sect all cast is abolished), meet in parties of bofh 

^Hiardiet, voL r. p. sn. 

VoL iii p. 126.^ • 
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sexes, to feast on flesh and spiritnous liquors, and to indulge in 

the* grossest debauchery. All this is rendered doubly odious by 
being performed • with §ome Ambiance of the ceremonies of 
religion but it is probably of rare occ&trence, and is all done 
with the dtmost secrecy; the sect by which it is tolerated is 
scarcely eyer Avowed, aud is looked on with horror and contempt 
by all the orthodox Hindds. Beside^ these votaries of Ddvl, 
and entirely unconnected with her worship, .there are some few 
*among the* varieties of religious mendicante who consider them¬ 
selves above ^1 law, and at liberty to indulge their passions 
without incurring sin. * These ad^ to the ill repute of the 
reli^on* of the Hindds; and it is undeniable, that«a strain of 
licentiousness and sensuality mixes, occasionally with every part 
of their mytholo^; but it ^s confined to books and songs, and 
to temples and festivals, which do not fall under every one’s ob¬ 
servation. A stranger fiiight live amon^ them for years, and 
frequent their religious ceremonies and private companies, with¬ 
out seeing anything indecent; and tlieir notions of decorum, in the 
intercourse of persons of difterent sexes, •is cafried to a pitch 
of, strictness ^which goes be^opd what is consistent with,reason 
or with European notioiw. 

To return to the gods of the Hindds: Vishnu is represented 
vishnaand as & comoly and placid young man, of a dark azure 
tiaiia colour, and dressed like a king of ancient days. lie is 
painted also in the forms of his ten principal incarnations, 
which I may mention to illustrate the genius of Hindd fiction. 

The first udis tlfcit of a fish, to recover the Vddas, which had 
,peen carried away by a demon in d deluge; another was that of 
a boar, who raised on his tusks the .world, which had sunk to the 
bottom of the ocean; and another was a tortoise, that supported 
a mountain in one of the most famous legends. The fourth had 
rather more of human interest. <An infidel tyrant was about to 
put his son to death for his faith in Vishnu. In his last inter¬ 
view, he asked him, in derision of the omnipresence of his 
favourite divinity, whether he was in tha^ pillar, pointing to one 
of those that supported the hall. The son answered that he 
** wAs; and the incensed father was about to order his execution, 
* when Vishnu, m the shape of a man, with the’head and paws of 
a lion, burst from the p^ar aftd tore him to pieces. The fifth 
when a king, by force of sacrifices and austerities, had 
, aoquifed imeh a power over the gods that they were compelled 
to (Bgirfender to him the eaitjbh and sea, and were waiting in 
d^ad till the cofficlusion •of hii^ last sacrifice should pat him ia 
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possession of the heavens. On this occasion Vishnu pi-esented 
himself as a Bramin dwarf, and begged for as much ground as 
he could step over in three paces: tha.B^ granted his request, 
with a smile at his'Siminutive stature; when Vislinu at the 
first step strode over the earth; at the second over tlfe ocean; 
and no space being left for the third, he released^tha RAja from 
4iis promise, on condifion of his descending to the infernal 
regions. The sixth incarnation is Farasu BAma, a Bramin hero, 
who ma<Je war dn the Cshatriya, or military class, and extir¬ 
pated the whole race. The seventh was BAma. The eighth was 
Bala BAma, a hero who deUver^jd the fiarth from giants.^® The 
ninth was‘Buddha, a teacher of a false re%ion, whOSd^form 
Vishnu assumed for. the puipose of deluding the enemies of the 
gods; a character wliich plainly points to the religion of Buddha, 
so well known as the rival of thg,t of the*Bramins. The tenth i.s 
still to come. But att his other forms are thrown into the shade ' 
by the incarnations of RAm|, and Crishna, who have not only 
eclipsed their parent Vishnu, in Hindostan at least, but have 
superseded thd worship of the old elementary gods, and indeed 
of all •other gods, except Siva, SArya, aijd Gandsa.*^ .BA- Rdma • 
ma, thus identified with Vishnu by tl^e superstition of his ad¬ 
mirers, was a king of Oudh, and is almost the only person men¬ 
tioned in the HindA traditions whose actions have some^ing of 
an historical Character. He is said to have been at firet exclu¬ 
ded from his paternal kingdom, and to have passed many years 
in religious retirement in a forest. Sis quepn, SitA, was caa ried 
off by the giant BAvana; for her sake he le^ an’army into the 
Deckan, penetrated to the uland of Ceylon, of which BAvam^ 
was king, and recovered SitA, after a complete victory over her 
ravisher. In that expedition his allies were an army of mon¬ 
keys, under the command of Hanumat, whose figure is frequently 
seen in temples, and who, inde^, is at least as much worshipped 
in the Deckan as BAma or any of the other gods. BAma s end, 
however, was unfortunate; for having, by his imprudence, 
caused the death of his brother Lakshmana, who had shared 
with him in all his dangers and successes, he threw*himself,Jm^ 
despair, into a river, and, as the HindAs say, was re-united to the , 
Divinity. He htill, however, retains his individ\|al existence, as 

" [Balaxdma was Krishna's hal^ bro* excluded. When Krishna is not n^^- 
iher; he is more usually Conskl^rM an tioned among tbem, it ia only beuaWhe 
incarnation of '^^ehnu’a serpent Ananta. is the deity himsolf.—En.! 

Krishnt> is generally caUed toe <dghth in* " Colebrotdte, Asiatie voL 

carnation, but sometimes BalartSt»a and 'HL p. 280 ; WUson, ibid. voL x.vi.^p. i, 
he are the ^hth and ninth, Bnddha being .20. • * 
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is shown by the separate worship scf generally paid to him. Biina 
is l^resented in his jiatural form, and is an object^of general 
adoration. Bat in this respect hb falls far short of the popularity 
cmtuta ^f another (leified mortal, who is not included in the ten 
great iifbaihations, and wh(^e pretensions are by no means so 
obvious either as a king nr a conqueror. He was bom of tbe royal 
family of Mattra, on the Jumna; but bfbught up by a herdsman 
^in the neighbourhood, who concealed him from a tyrant, who 
sought his life.^*'* This is the period which has made most impres¬ 
sion on the Hindfrs, who are never tired of celebrating Crishna's 
frolics and exploits as a ehild—stealing milk, and his destroy¬ 
ing sdfpents; and among whom there is an extensive sect which 
worships him under his infant forn% as the.supreme creator and 
ruler of the universe. .Crishna excites equal enthusiasm, espe¬ 
cially among his female wprshippers, in his youth, which he 
‘ spent among the gdpis* or milkmaids, dancing, sporting, and 
playing on the pipe; and captiva^d the hearts, not only of his 
rural companions, but of the princesses of Hindostan, who had 
li^tnessed his beauty.^® • • 

As he advanced in yesyrs he achieved innumerable adventures, 
and, among the rest, spbdued the tyrant, and recovered his 
inheritance; but, being pressed by foreign enemies, he reinoved 
his reydence to Dwdraki, in Guzerit.** Ho afterwards ap¬ 
peared as an ally of the femily of P^ndu, in their war with their 
relations the Gurus,for the sovereignty of Hastindpur; a place 
supposed to Ire no^h-east of Delhi, and about forty miles from 
the point where the Qangei^ enters Hindostan. 

•• This war forms the subject of die great Hindd heroic poem, 
the " Mahd Bhdrata,’1 of which Crishna is, in fact, the hero. It 
ended in the success of the Pdndus, and in the return of Crishna 
to his capital in Guzer^t. His end also was unfortunate; for he 
.was soon involved in civil disco^, and at last was slain by the 
arrow of a hunter, who shot at him by mistake, in a thicket.'* 
(^hna is the greatest favourite with the Hindds of all their 
divinities. Of the sectaries who revere "Wshnu, to the exclusion 
the otRer gqds, one sect almost confine their worship to 


I* To< 1’8 BOjcMn, vol i p, 583. 

_8ee 8^ W, Jong^ Met^ckeSf 
▼ol, 1. p, 253 ; and the trawation by the 
agme elegant eohoLur of the Mong of Jaya- 
dsva, winch, in b'«i hand8,^oni8 a pleath 
^ apedmen of Hinchi j^nd poetey. 

IWi wLia. 186. ^ 

'* of the Ifahd Bidrata,” ihi 

Siaiooa, vol it. p. 148; I^feaior 


Wllwn, AtiaHc voL xv, p. 101; 

Colonel WUford, ibwl v<d. ti. p. 608. 

“ Ward, vol lii. p. 148. 

Tod, on the authority of a Bindd 
^iy*AtMlldn,voLlp.50. [SoMa* 
hwbn^rato, Mautuda Parvan, and Vishnu 
Pttzdna. It may however be alkoorioaL 
rise Uwe name, 
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B4ma; but, though composed of an important class, as inclu(^g 
many of the ascetics, and some of the boldest speculator in re¬ 
ligious inquiry, its numbers and* popularitjj; bear no proportion 
to another division of the VaLshnava sect, which is |ittached to 
the worship of Crishna. This comprises all the opulent and 
luxurious, almost all the women, and a very large proportion of 
all ranks of the Indian s^iety.” ’ * 

The greater part of these votaries of Crishna majiptain thatt 
he is not^an inc^Srnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and 
likewise thei. eternal and self-existing creator of the univerae.^ 
These are the principal manifestation^ of Vishnu; buthwm- 
camations or emanations, even as acknowledged in bohks, are 
innumerable; and they are still more swelled by others in which 
he is made to appear under the form of some local saint or hero, 
whom his followers have been di««««*»l +■« 

The same liberty if ^ken with other gods: Hhandoba, the 
great local divinity of the J!|arattas (represented as an armed 
horseman), is an incarnation of Siva; “ and the family of Bra- 
mins at Chinefidr, nfar Piina, in one of whose members go3- 
head ie hereditary, derive their tifle rfrom an incamation •or 
emanation of Gan^sa.^ t 

Even villages have their local ddities, which are often emana¬ 
tions of Siva or Vishnu, or of the corresponding goddesses. 
But all these incarnations are insignificant, when compared 
to the groat ones of Vishnu, and above all to Rdma and 
Crishna. The wife of Vishnu is LaksWi. She has no temples; 
but, being goddess of abundance and 6f fortune, she continues to 
he assiduously courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect. «* 
Of the remaining gods, Qan^sa and Slirya (the sun) other goda. 
are the most generally honoured. They both have votaries who 
prefer them to all other gods, and both have temples and regular 
worship. Gandsa, indeed, bai^’^probably more temples in the 
Deekan than any other god except Siva. S6rya is tepresented 
in a dutriot, with his head surrounded by rays. Gmi^sa, or 
Ganapati, is a figure of It fat man, with an elephant’s head. 

None of the remaining nine of the gods e|iumeilbted haj^e., 
temples, though jgaost of them seem to have had them in foimer 
times.*^ Some lus^e an annual festival, on which* their «mage is 
made and vforshipped, and next day 4s thrown into a stream; 


” P|x)f«s8or Wilson, AttaHo Heuarehes, 
vol xvL pp. S6,86. 

** Ibid.^S6, ei& 

“ Mr. Coat’s JEfastiiiiy 
voL lit p. Id8, 


* Colebrookf, Atiatic Itetearches, vol. 
vti. p. 26ii Capttto Moore,tfbid. p. 381. 

* Professor wyiK«n, Aimk Mtearcket, 

xvL p. 20. * •. 
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othera are only noticed in prayei%.” India, in particular, seems 
to have formerly occupied a much more distinguished place in 
popular respect than ho now enjoys He is called the Buler of 
Heaven <ind the King of Gods, and was fixed on by an emi¬ 
nent orientalist as the Jupitpr of the Hindfis; ^ yet is Aow but 
seldom noticed. • 

C^ma, also, the‘god. of love, has uildergone a similar fate. 
,Hjs is the ^ost pleasing of the Hindfi divinities, and most con¬ 
formable to ‘European i<leas of his nature. Hhdowcd with per¬ 
petual youth and surpassing beauty, he exerts his sway over 
both gods and men* Bi-ahmd, Vishnu, and oven the gloomy 
Siva*'have been wounded by his flowery bow and* his arrows 
tipped with blossoms. His temples and .groves make a dis¬ 
tinguished figure in the jhalesi^ poems, and dmraas of antiquity; ^ 
but he now shares in neglect ^d disregard with the other nine, 
except Yama, whose character of judge of the dead makes him 
still an object of respect and terror^ 

Each of these gods has his separate heaven, and his peculiar 
attendants. All are mansions of bliss of*immefise extent, and 
all^litteringwrith gold and jewels. i 

That of Indra is the {.most fully described; and, besides the 
usual profusion of golden palaces adorned with precious stones, 
is fill^ with streams, groves, and gardens, blooms with an 
infinity of flowers, and is perfumed by a (^lestial tree, which 
grows in the centre, and fills the whole space with ite fragrance. 
It is illumined by^a light far more brilliant than that of the 
sun ; and is thronged with Apsarases and Gandharvas (hes^venly 
•nymphs and choristers). Angels of many kinds minister to the 
inhabitants, who are unceasingly entertained with songs and 
dances, music, and every species of enjoyment. 

Besides the angels and good genii that inhabit the different 

Gofd and heavens, there are variofts descriptions of spirits spread 
badiipuitb through the rest of the creation. 

The Asuias are the kindred of the gods, disinherited and cast 
into darkness, but long struggling against their rivals; and bearing 
strong rdfeembl|ince to the Titans of the Grecian mythology. 

The Deityas are another species of demon, strong enough to 
have mustered itrmies and carried on war with Ihe gods.®® 

The mkshasas are also gigantic and malignant beings; and 


* Ward’H ^{ndoo$, vol. iiL p. 23 , etc. 

** Sir W. Jono^ Asiutic Bevear^tf vol. 
p, - • 

WlmaifAgiaHc lUt9iirehe», 


vol. xvi 20. 

** See in porficular tlie legend of 
landluu^ Aenned^e Jtemrehet, p. 433. 
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the Pis^chag are of the same nature, though perhaps inferior in 
.power. BhAtas are evil spirits of the lowest order, correspond¬ 
ing to our ghosts and other goblins of the nursery; but in India 
believed in by all rank# and ages. • 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to dae .noticed; 
although they are not individually acknowledged ex- Local giids. 
cept in confined distiints, and although t^e legality of their 
worship is sometimes denied by the Bramins. These are the 
village gods, of v^iich each village adores two or, fSiree, as ltd 
especial ^ardians; but sometimes as its dreaded persecutors 
and tormentors. They bear some reapmlj)ance to the penates 
or lares of ^he llomans; anSl, like them, they are som'e^mes the 
recognised^ gods of the whole nation (either in their generally 
received characters,‘or in local incarnations); but much oftener 
they are the spirits of deceased peraons’j^who have attracted the 
notice of the neighbourhood, ^b'ey'-have seldom temples or^ 
ipiages, but are worshipped under the form of a heap of earth. 

It is possible that some them may be ancient gods of the 
Sfidras, who have survived the establishment of the Bramin 
religion.®® ‘ ^^ 

Such is the outline of the reti^on of the Hind^a To give a 
Gonceptiou of its details, it would^ be necessary to relate General oha- 
some of the innumerable legends of which their mytho- HS5dA 
logy is composed,—the churning of the ocean by the^^"®- 
gods and asuras, for the purpose of procuring the nectar of 
immortality, and the subsequent stmtagem by which the gods 
defrauded their coadjutors of the prize obtained } the descent of 
the Ganges from heaven on*the invocation of a saint; its falling 
with violence on the head of Siva, wandering for years amidkt 
his matted locks, and tumbling at last in a mighty stream upon 
the earth with all its train of fishes, snakes, turtles, and croco¬ 
diles ; the production of Qan^, without a fether, by the intense 
wishes of D^vi; his temporaiy slaughter by Siva^^ who cut off 
his head and afterwards replaced it with that of an elephant, 
the firat that came to hand in the emergency;—such narratives, 
with the quarrels of the gods, them occasional Iqyes and jea¬ 
lousies ; their wars with men and demons; their defeats, fligidiSf'* 
and captivity 3 ^,.iheir penances -and austerities for the accom- 
piyiment of tiieir wishes; their speaking wei^ns;^he nume-| 

*‘Dr. Hamilton^'Sudlumaji j^d much, violent deaths; often of Sramins who hod 
Attention to this snbi^ in hwsorwr of killed ibenuelveB to resist or revenge an 
Mrtain distriots in JB^gal imd. l^hjr. Injuiy.—M!SS, at the Iildia House, pub- 
He found the yttlajro gods weie gkieriliy • liwed in part by Mr. Mont^ou^ Mar- 
spirits of men of the plahe vko kul died tin.. e 
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TOUB *fonns iihey have assumed, and the delusioiis with whi^f 
they have deceived the senses of those whom they wished«^ 
ix^ure;—all this would he necessary to ehow fully the x;pl%ioiui 
opinions of India; hht would occupy a**8pace for which the 
value of ^e*niatteF would be a very inadequate compensation^ 

It may sufficient t 9 obsWve, that the general charaetet * 
these legends is extravagance and iilfekmgruity. The Greek 
gods were formed like men, with greatly inqrea&ed powers 
lenities, add acted as men would do if so circumstanced; 
with a dignity and energy suited to their nearer approach to 
perfection. The HindA gfods, on tl^.othor hand, though endued 
with human passions, have always something monstrtms in thdir 
appearance, and wild and capriciops in t^eir conduct. They 
are of various colours—^red, ypUow, and blue; some have twelve 
hei^s, and most have.four^ hands. They are often enraged 
•without a cause, and reconciled without # motive. The same 
deity is sometimes powerful enough to d^troy his enemies with 
a glance, or to subdue them with a^wish; and at other times ia 
ohtiged to assemble numerous armies to accomplish his purpose, 
and*is veiy n^pr ffillii^ af|er hU.” , 

fhe powers'of the thre^ great gods are coequal and unlimited; 
yet are exercised with so little harmony, that in (me of thek** 
disputes^Siva cuts off one of Brahma’s heads.^ Neither is there 
any regular subordination of the other gods to the three, or to 
each other. Indra, who is called the King of Heaven, and han 
been compared to Jupiter, l&s no authority over any the re^t. ^ 
These and moib indbngruities arise, in p^, firom the desire 
dl^ereut sects to extol their favourite deity; hut as the BurAoas 
are all of authority, it is impossible to separate legends founded 
, dn those writings ftom the general belief of all classes. With 
all this there is something in the gigantic scale of the Hind4 
gods, the original character of ihe^ sentiments and actions, 
the peculiar Jonns in which thqy are (dothed, and splemlpisr 
^ with which they are surrounded, that does to imks 

impression on the imagination. •> % " 

T he mostadngular anomaly in the Hind4 religion is the power 
^^Scrifioes and religious austerities. Through them a redone 
ascetic caq, infli^ the severest* caJamities, even^cn n* deity, b|r 
this curse; and thq most wicked and most impioj^ ef wiankikd 
may aicquire s*ich an ascendancy over the^gods as m fender tiSfiim ^ 

* Stwy of Si^a a&d Julaodhara, Jfm. WOflon, Ari(aic -wJ. 

Mwi HftemithUt p* 48®. • &ttta. ™ 

*■ HtnardUtt, p. -*■ 
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tbfi passive instanimje^iie of liis ambition, and even to force them 
theic heavmis and themselves to his sovereignty 
^dra, pn being cursed by a Bramin, was hurled from his o\m 
heaven, and compelled to animate the bSdy of a ca|®® Even 
itTiuna, the terrible judge of the dead, is said, in *a legend,+ to 
have been cursed for an act done in that capacity, and obhged 
to undergo a transmigrffcion into the person ef a slave ^ 

The ganger of all the gods from the sacrifices of one king has 
appeared in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu; another king 
actually fbnquered the three worlds, and forced the gods, except 
the three chief ones, to fly,,and to conceal* themselves under the 
shapes of difi^nt animals; while a third went still further, 
and compelled the gpds to vi;orship him 
These are a few put of numerousjhst^mces of a similar nature, 
idl, doubtless, invented to show the. virtue of ritual observances, 
Snd thus iucrease the consequen<% and profits of the Bramins. 
But these are rather *the traditions of former days, than the 
opinions by which men are now actuated in relation to the 
Bivinity. Thb aamesobjects which, were formerly to be extorted 
by sacrifices and austerities are adw be won by faith. tThe 
fi^owers of this new principle look with scarcely disguised con¬ 
tempt on the Vddas, and all the devotional exercises theie 
enjoined. As no religion ever entirely discards moiality, they 
still incul(»te purity of life, and innocence, if not virtue; but the 
sole emrUial is dependence on the particular god of the sect of 
the individual teacher. Implicit faith and reliance on him makes 
Up fpr all deficiencies in other respects; i^ile bo attention to 
the forms of religion, or t& the rules of morality, are of %e 
idightest avail without this all-important sentiment This sys¬ 
tem is explained and inculcated in the Bhagavad GltA, which 
JNfr. Oolebixx^ r^ards as the text-book of the sohool. 
i It is au uncommon, thougl not exclusive feature in the Hin- 
4 j^|igion) that the gods mijdy only a limited existence: at the 
a cydie of prodigious duratiou, the uniimrse ceases to 
I ^ ^riad, andesil the other gods lose &eir being, and 
the <Wit First Omse of all remains alone in idfinite space. 

the lapse of ages, his power is i^ain exmtod; and^tfie 
Hfndie oreatumj tnth ^ its human and divine iphabi^ts, rises 
more into^istenoe. 

^ tJUfy believe that so many rude and puerile fables, 

et those above related, ate not the relics* o^the earliest 

tIWjVC fit 61, • Ibid. p. 68i ** Ketmedy’s MetetuhchS, pi,868. 

“ WstAtoL ifi. k 76. • 
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and most barbarous times; but even the sacred orjgin of the 
Christian religion did not prevent its being clouded, after the 
decay of learning, y^ith superstitions proportionately as de¬ 
grading; and we may® therefore believe, With the best info^ed 
orientalists, that the HindA system once existed in far greater 
purity, and^ has sunk into Its present state along with the 
decline of aU other branches of knowledges. 

In the above observations I have abstained from all reference 
the reli^qn of other countries. It is possible thit anti¬ 
quarians may yet succeed in finding a connexion, in flrinciples 
or in origin, between the mythology of India and that of Greece 
or of Egypt; but the external appearances are so different, that 
it would quite mislead the imagination to attempt tq iUustrate 
them by allusions to either of those superstitions.®® 

It only remains to say, a few words on the l^lief of the Hindds 
,Fut«ro state, relating to a future state. Their 4 )eculiar doctrine, as 
is well known, is transmigration; but they believe that, between 
their diflerent stages of existence, ftiey will, according to their 
mesits, enjoy thousands of years of happiness in some of the 
heaitens already described, or*spfifor torments of similar duration 
in some of their still more numerous hells. Hope, however, 
seems to be denied to none: the most wicked man, after being 
purged o^ his crimes by ages of suffering and by repeated 
transmigrations, may ascend in the scale of being, until he 
may enter into heaven and even attain the highest reward of 
all the good, which is mcorpbration in the essence of God. 

Their description# *of the future states of bliss and penance 
aje spirited and poetical. The good*, as soon as they, leave* the 
body, proceed to the abode of Yama, through delightful paths, 
uiider the shade of fragrant trees, among streams covered with 
the lotos. Showers of flowers fall on them as they pass; and 
the air resounds with the hymns) of the blessed, and the still 
more melodjous strains of angels. The " passage of the 
wicked is through dark and dismal paths; sometimes over 
burning sand, sometimes over stones that qpt their feet at every 
step; they tifavel naked, parched with thirst, covered with diH 
lattr blood, amidst showers of hot ashes and burning ceala; 
%hey are terrified with frequent and horrible Apparitions, and 
ffiU the air with their shrieks and wailing.®* The hells to which 
they are ultimately doomed are conceived in tl^ same spirit, 
and described Mth a mixture of sublimfry and minuteness that 
alnxos^ x:iball8 the Inferno.’-^ 

*• (Of. Ptofeaftir HaU6r’s«£eM«m, wfodtid aerus, it x, xL—JBe.] 

** ou tbe Hudooa, toL i£L*p, 871. 
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Theso rewaords and punishments are often well apportioned to 
the moral merits and demerits of the deceased; and they Moral effects, 
no doubt exercise considerable influence over the conduct of the 
living. But, on the 'other hand, the effidacj ascribed^ to faith, 
and to the observance of the forms of devotion, and the facility 
of expiating crimes by penances) ar^, unfortunately, prevail¬ 
ing characteristics of this religion, and havo a strong tendency 
to weaken its effect in supporting the principles of morality. 

Its indirect influence on its votaries is even more injurious 
than these defects. Its gross superstition debases and debili¬ 
tates the mind; and its exclusive view to repose in this world, 
and absorption hereafter, destroys the great stimulants to virtue 
afforded by love qf enterprise and of posthumous fame. Its 
usurpations over tjie provinces of^aw^and science tend to keep 
knowledge flxed at the point to.which it had attained at the 
time of the pretended revelation by the Divinity; and its inter- > 
ference in the minutiae of private manners extirpates every 
habit and feeling of free agincy, and reduces life to a mechani¬ 
cal routine. •When individuals are left free, improvements 
take .place as they are required; and a natiqp is entirely 
changed in the course of a few gener*^ions without an effort on 
the part of any of its members; hut when religion has interposed, 
it requires as much boldness to take the smallest s.tep, as to 
pass over the innovations of a century at a stride; and a man 
must be equally prepared to renounce his faith and the com¬ 
munion of his friends, whether he mhrely makes a change in his 
diet^ or embraces a whole body of doctrineS, religious and poli¬ 
tical, at variance with those*established among his countrymen.^. 

It is within its own limits that it has been lea^t successful in 
opposing innovation. The original revelation, indeed, has ifot, 
been que^ioned; but different degrees of importance have been 
attached to particular parts of it, and different constructions put 
on the same passives; and there is neither a ruling council 
nor a single head to settle disputed points, ^and to enforce uni¬ 
formity in practice, srarious sects have sprung up, which differ 
ftom each other both in their tenets and their practiee. 

There are three principal sects; Saivas (followers of SWC), 
the Vaishnavas* (followers of Vishnu), and th^ Sikf^ seot*. 
(followers of ^ome one of .the Saktis; that is, the female assoH^ 
elates or active* powers of the members of the triad). 


-Almost the whole of the following . from Professor Wilson’s esShys^ on th^ 
statements regarding the seote ose taten subieot,inAKatjoi 2 e«earcA«»,vols. 3 ^vi,xvii 
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Eadb of these sects branches iifto various subordinate ones, 
depending on the different characters under which its deity 
is worshipped, or on the peculiar, religious and metaphysical 
opinions jvhich each has grafted on the parent stock. "The 
SAktas bave* three additional divisions of a more general cha¬ 
racter, depending on the particular goddesses whom they wor* 
ship. The followers of Ddvi (the spouse* of Siva), however, are 
out of all comparison more numerous than both the others put 
together. • • ^» 

Besides the three great sects, there are small ones, which 
worship Stirya and •Gafldsa respectively; and others which, 
though preserving the form of Hiudtiism, approach*very near 
to pure deism. The Sikhs (who will be mentioned* hereafter) 
have founded a sect inYolving such great innovations, that it 
may almost be regarded as a new, religion. 

• It must not be supposed that every Hlntiff belongs to one or 
other of the above sects. They, ^n the contrary, are alone 
reckoned orthodox, who profess a comprehensive system op¬ 
posed to the exclusive worship of particulaf diviiffties, and who 
draw their ritual from ijie ASddas, Furdnas, and otlier sacred 
books, rejecting the ceremonies, derived from other sources. 
To this class the apparent mass of the Braminical order, at 
least, stiU belongs.^ But probably, even among them, all but 
the more philosophic religionists have a bias to one or the other 
of the contending divinities; and the same may be said more 
decidedly of all such of the lower casts as are not careless of 
everything beydnd ^Ke requisite ritual observances. It has heen 
r^arked that incarnations of Vishnu are the principal objects 
of popular predilection. • In all Bengal ani^ Hindostan it is 
f to those incarnations that the religious feelings of the people 
are directed; and, though the temples and emblems of Siva are 
very common, the worshippers ^ few, and seem inspired 
with little veneration. 

. Siva, it appears, has always been the patron God of the Bra- 
Biiii' claai, but has never much excited th% imaginations of tiie 
Efen whwe his sect ostensibly prevails, the great 
b^l^ of the inhabitants are much more attmcted by the human 
feelings inte^ting adventures of Bdma and Orishna The 
Iffrst of the two is the great' object of devotion (with the regular 
ah least) on the banks of the Jurnn^ and the north-western 
pai^ dl||^ Qanges; but Oxisbna preyaik, in his turn, along the 

^ *• ProfeflHor Wflaon, A$iatic vol. xvL p. 2L 

** Xkk ^ Krii p. 169. , ; / ! . • . 
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lower course of the Ganges,-®® and "all the centre and west of 
Hindostan,^ however, is everywhere revered; and his 

name, twice repeated, is the' ordinary salutation among all 
classes of Hindds. • ^ 

The Saivas, in all plac^, form a considerable portidn of the 
regula^orders: among the people they are most numerous in the 
Mysore and SlEaratta countries. Further south, the Vaishnavas 
prevail; but ther^ the object of worship is Vishnu^ not in his 
human form of Bdma or Crishna, but in his abstract character, a^ 
preserver and ruler of the universe.^ S^ktas, or votaries of the 
female divinity, are mixed with the rert; but are most numerous 
in particular places. Three fourths of the population of Bengal 
worship goddesses, juid most of them Ddvi^^ 

In most of these.instances the d^^erence of sects, though often 
bitter, is not conspicuous. Europejms are seldom distinctly aware 
of their existence, ufdess they have learned it from the writings 
of Mr. Colebrooke, Mr,*Wilson, or Dr. Hamilton Buchanan. Even 
the painted marks on the forehead, by which each man’s sect is 
shown, although themost singular peculiarity of the Hindd dre&s, 
havejTailed to convey the information,they are designed for,^nd 
have been taken for marks of the qast, not the sect, of the 
wearer. Persons desirous of joining a sect are admitted by a 
sort of initiation, the chief part of which consists in whispering 
by the guru (or religious instructor) of a short and secret form of 
words, which so far corresponds to the communication of the 
gd,yatri at the initiation of a Bramin.’ 

The sects are of very different degrees of aSatiqility. 

Tte separate worship of'the three great gods and their cqjc- 
i-esponding goddesges is probably very*ancient;^® but when the 
assertion of the supremacy of one or other began (in which the i 
peculiarity of the present sects consists) is not so clear. It is 
probably much more modemfthan the mere separate worship of 
the great gods. ^ 

It seems nearly certain tliat the sects founded on the worship 
of particular incarnations, as Eima, Crishna, etc., are later than 
the beginning of the eighth century of the Christian ora.^ 

pressor yi^UsoEb AriaHe Retwrchet, pointa out a convincing proof of the early^ 
vol xvii. p.' |S2. f. worship of the epoiwe of Siv^ A temple to 

* Tod’s MgaM/dn. her, under her title of Comdri (from which | 

* .Bucinman MSS. at the Ihdhk House, the neighbouring promontory, Cape Oomo- 
Theae may be stiver tlm sttiotly ortimdox rin, derives its name), is meutiouod in the 

or foBowers of Bdmtimuj. “ Periplus,” attributed to Aman, and pro- 

* Profesi^ Wilson, Asiotte J&tjga/rchei, bably wriUen in the2ud cdhtu^ of our era. 

voL i;vy, pi 21(^'Sl21.. ^ * They are not mentionea in»a work 

■ ^ Ibid. p. The geattemaa written in the eh>veuth omitury, bai^ pro* 
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Hie number of sects has, doubtles& been increased by the disuse 
of the V4das, the only source from which the Hind4 religion could 
be obtained in purity.^ The use of those gcriptures was confined 
to the thiee twice-bom classes, of which two are now regarded 
as extmdt, and the remaining .one is greatly fallen off from its ori¬ 
ginal duties. It may have been owing to these circuntetances 
that the old ritual ^as disused, and a new one has since sprung 
li^p, suited tp the changes which have arisen in-religious opinion. 
'% It is embodied in a comparatively modem cdilection ^f hymns, 
prayers, and incantations, which, mixed with portions of the 
V^das, furnishes now What may bo called the Hindfi service.^ It 
is exhibited by Mr. Colebrooke, in three separate essays, in the 
fifth and seventh volumes of the Asiatic Researches. ' 

The difference between tlie spirit of this • ritual, and that of 
which we catch occasiomil views.in Menu is less than might have 
been expected. The long instructions for ^ tBe forms of ablution, 
meditation on the g^yatri, etc., are consistent with the religion of 
the V^das, and might have existed in Menu’s time, though he had 
no occasion to mention them. The objects 6f adoration are in a 
great measur® the same, being deities of the elements and powers 
of nature. The mention of Crishna is, of course, an innovation ; 
but it occurs seldom. • 

Among other new practices are meditations on Brahmd, Vishnu, 
and Sivi, in their corporeal form; and, above all, the frequent 
mention of Vislmu with the^introduction of the text, "Thrice did 
Vishnu step,” etc., a ^ssage in the V^das, which seems to imply an 
allusion to the fifth mcaraation," and, perhaps, owes the frequent 
introduction of it to the paucity of such acknowledgments. Mr, 
Colebrooke avowedly confines himself to the five sacraments 
« which existed in Menu’s time; but there is a new sort of worship 
never alluded to in the Institutes, which now forms one of the 
principal duties of every Hindfi. ^his is the worship of images, 
before whom»many prostrations and other acts of adoration must 
, daily be performed, accompanied with burning incense, offerings of 
flowers and fi-uits, and sometimes of dressed* victuals. Many idols 
mj^alsp attifed by their votaries, and decorated with jewels and 
*other ornaments, and are treated in all respects as if they wiete 
human beings. « * 


femiiij; to ozhibit the tenets of .tho dif¬ 
ferent aec^aUl^e ^eof jSan(»raA(^ai 7 a, 
Mrho'lived eighth century.—Profes¬ 
sor xvi p. 14. < 

** MinAm, T<t. ii, p. 862j> 


“ See* page 90. [The Scholiast ex¬ 
plains these “<hree steps” of Vishnu as 
referring to the sun at Us rising, culmina- 
: taon, ^ sett^, or to’ terrestrial fire, 
lighiaiinR and the sun.—En.] 
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The HindA ceremonies are'numerous, but far from impressive; 
and their liturgy, judging from the specimen afforded by Mr.. 
Colebrooke, though not withorft a few fine passages, is in gene¬ 
ral tedious and insipid. - Each man goes through .his daily 
devotions alone, in his own house, or at any temple, Stream, or 
pool, him; so that the want of interest in his ad¬ 

dresses to the divinity is not compensated by the effect of sym¬ 
pathy m others.. Although the service (as it majr be tenne^) 
is changed, the <K!casiom for using it ^remain the same as tho^ 
formerly enumerated from Menu. The same ceremonies must be 
performed from conception to the grrfve ;*and the same r^lar 
course of prayers, sacrifices, and oblations must be gone through 
every day* More liberty, lv>wever, is taken in shortening them 
than was recognised in Menu’s cod«, hqwever it might have been 
in the practice of his age. .. • 

A strict Bramin, ^^rforming his full ceremonies, -vfould still be • 
occupied for not less ^han four hours in the day. But even a 
Bramin, if engaged in worlaly affairs, may perform all his re¬ 
ligious duties %vithin«half an hour; and a man of the lower daises 
contents himself by repeating the«namp of his patren deity while 
he bathes." ’ • 

The increase of sects is both the cause and consequence of the 
ascendancy of the monastic orders. Each of these is in Aiiceiidascy 
general devoted to some particular divinity, and its im- tio oixlern. 
portance is founded on the veneration in which its patron is held. 
They therefore inculcate faith in that divinity as the means of 
attaining all wishes and covering all sins; anS, in addition to this, 
they claim for themselves through life an implicit submission frqm 
their followers, such as thei^ Bramin religious instructor in Menu 
required from his pupil during his period of probation alone. To« 
this is to be ascribed the encroachments which those orders have 
made bn the-* spiritual authoi^y of the Bramins, and the feelings 
of rivalry and hostility with which the two classes regard each • 
other. 

The Bramins, on their part, have not failed to profit by the 
•^:!5;ample of tiie Gosdyens, having taken on themselves* the wnduct 
of sects in the 4une m&ciner as their rivals. Of the eighty-four^ 
Gurus (or spirittial chiefs) of the sect of BAm^quja, fqp instance, 
seventy-nine are secular Bramins." • < 

The power, of these heads of sects is one of the most remark¬ 
able innovations frt^ the Hindd system. Many of |ihem in the 

Ward Qtt the Hindoo*. • 

” BxiQhsaxm'it Jfowrae^^ voL^i. p. IH ; vol. iL P 74, 76. 
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south (eapecially those of regular *orders) have large establish¬ 
ments, supported by grants of land and contributions from their 
flock. Their income is chiefly spent in charity, but they mainr 
tain a good deal of st4te, especially on their circiiits, where they 
are accompanied by elephants, fla^, eta, like temporal dignitaries, 
are followed by crowds of disciples, and are received wkh honour 
by all princes whose countries they eater. Their functiop, is, 
indeed, an important one, being no less thmi an inspection of the 
state of morals and cast, involving the duties •and powers of a 
censor." 


Religion of the Bauddhobs and Jai/naa. ^ 

There are two other religions, which, although distinct from 
that of tbeHindfls, appear to belong to the same stock, and which 
seem to have shared with it. in the veneration of the people of 
• India, before the introduction of an entirely foreign faith by the 
Mahometans. These are the religions of *the Bauddhas (or wor- 
shippera of Buddha) and the Jains. 

fThey both resemble the Bramin doctrines in flieir character 
of quietism, in their tendpmess of animal life, and in the ijbelief 
of repeated transmigraticjps, of various hells for the puriflcation 
of the wicked, and heavens for the solace of the good. • The 
great object of ail three is, the ultimate attainment of a state 
of perfect apathy, which, in our eyes, seems little different from 
annihilation; and the means employed in all are, the practice 
of mortification and of abstraction from the cares and feelings of 
humanity. * 

(The differences from the Hindd belief are no less striking thlm 
the Joints of resemblance, and are^mcH^t so in the religion of the 
. Bauddhas. . ‘' 

The most ancient of the Bauddha sects entirely denies the 

The Baud- those whicK the exist- 

' of Ck)d refuse to acknowledge Him as the creator 

, or ruler of the universe. 

According to the ancient atheistical sect, nothing exists but 
matter, wbi^h is ecemal. The power of organization is inherent 
.in matter; and although the universe perishib from time to 
ihi% qualily restores it after a. period, ahd carries it on 
t toWardPnew decay and regeneration, without the guidance of 
any "external agent. 

b%hist rank in the tcale of existen^ is held by certain 
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beings called Buddhas, who have raised themselves by their own 
actions and austerities, during a long series of transmigrations in 
this and former worlds, to the state of perfect inactivity and 
apathy, which is regarded as the great object of desire. • 

Even this- atheistical school includes intelligence* aitd design 
among the properties inherent in every particle of nsatter; and 
another sect^ endeavodrs to explain those qualities more intel¬ 
ligibly by uniting them in one, and, perhaps, combining them 
with consciousness, so a^ to give them a sort of personality; but 
the being* formed by this combination remains in a state of per¬ 
petual repose, his qualities operating on the other portions of 
matter without exertion or volition on his part. 

The next approach to theism, and generally included in that 
creed, is the opinion that there is a Supreme Being,^ etem*d, im¬ 
material, intelligent, and also endued with iree-will and moral 
qualities; but remaining,, as in the last-mentioned system, in a 
state of perpetual repose. With one division of those who believe 
in such a Divinity, he is the^sole eternal and self-existing prin¬ 
ciple; but an(9ther division associates matter with him as*a 
separa^ deity, and supposes a bei^g formed by tha union ofi^he 
other two to be the real ori^nator of thp universe. 

But the action of the Divinity is not, in any theory, carried 
beyond producing by his will the emanation of five (or some say 
seven) jl^ddhas from his own essenceand from these Buddhas 
proceed, in like manner, five (or seven) other beings called Bodhi- 
satwas, each of whom, in his turn, is* charg^ with the creation 
of a world. ^ 

But so essential is quiescbnce to felicity and perfection, ac¬ 
cording py Buddhist notioii^, th^t even the Bodhisatwas are re¬ 
lieved as much as possible from the task of maintaining their 
own creations. Some speculators, probably, conceive that each 
constitutes the universe accoi^i^ to Jaws which enable it to 
maintain itself; others suppose inferior agents created for the 
purpose; and, according to one doctrine, the Bodhisatwa of the 
existing world produced- the well-known Hindti triad, on whom 
he devolved his functions of creating, preserving, and destroying. 

There are different opinions regarding the Buddhas, who hai^ 


* Tbe PrdjnikaB. 

* Called Buddha, or supreme in- 

telligeooe. [Bather'*mimordial BuddUia." 
^This docirioe of an Buddha ijbema to 

be no part the orighud sjhMbem of Bud¬ 
dhism, but to have ai^n in Nepal.. Bur* 
novd; /tulKee, L Bd.] 


*® [These are oalAd the dkydni 
Buddluts, or Buddhas of 
We exist in the period of the fourth 
Bodhisatwa Avalomtelwara, the emaua* 
iion of the fourth Buddhi^ Amitdbha.— 
Ed.] e 
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risexi.*to that rank by transmigrations*^ Some think with the 
atheistical school ihat they are separate productions of nature, 
like other men, and retain an independent existence after arriving 
at the nyich-desired %tate of rest; while* the other sects allege 
that they arfe emanations from the Supreme Being, through some 
of the oth^r Buddhas qjt Bodhisatwas, and are ultimately re¬ 
warded by absorption into the divine es^nce. 

There have been many of these human Buddhas in this and 
form^ worfds;®* but the seven last are particularly noticed, and 
above all the last, whose name was Gdtama or SAkya, who 
revealed the present leligion, and established the rules of worship 
and morality; and who, although long since passed into a higher 
state of existence, is considered as the religious head of the world, 
and will continue so until he Jias completed his allotted period of 
five thouBaod years. . 

Beneath this class of Buddhas are an infinite number of dif¬ 
ferent degrees, apparently consisting of mSre men who have made 
approaches towards the higher stages of perfection by the sanc¬ 
tity of their lives. • • 

Besides thp chain of Buddhas, there are innumerable; other 
celestial and terrestiial jpeings, some oiiginal, and others trans¬ 
ferred, unchanged, from the Hindd Pantheon.®* 

The Buddhists of different countries differ in many particulars 
from each other. Those of Nep^l seem most imbued with the 
Hindd superstitions, though even in China the general character 
of the religion is clearly InOiaa 

The theistical sdbl seems to prevail in NepAl,®® and the athe¬ 
istical to subsist in perfection in Ceylon.®® 

In China, M. Abel Remusat considers the atheistical to be the 
vulgar doctrine, and the theistical to be the esoteric,®® 

The Bauddhas differ in many other respects from the Braxnins; 

“ [These are called Mdnuehi Bvddhat. JCsoma de KdrSs, Journal of tite Aii(Ui€ 
—_ , , •‘Society o/Cyci«tto/those of M.JoinvUl^ 

Mr. Hod^B(9n JSes€arehes,ro\o and Major Mahoney in voL vii of the 

*Yi. p. 446) gives a list of 180 Buddhaa of Aoiaticlteiearcha; togetherwith ftofessor 
the firat order. Wilson’s observationB in his historj of- 

® The above account of the Bauddha CaOxmic (AoiaHc 
tenets is chMb^ from the complete hihisaocodntof the Jains (volxviL): and 
asid distinct view of that religiongiven by likewisethe answers of Bauddha priesta in 
Mr, Hodgson, 44 iafe*c Raeareha, vol. xvi. Upbam’s Sacred and Uiftorioal Bookt of 
pp. 438-446: but I have also consulted his Cephn, vol. iii. * 

' fWof^d^, and fan other paperfa in the " Mr. Hodg^ion. 

> TrarnammooftheRoyal Aria^Soday of • 3ee axnwers to questions in Upham, 

Jmdon, nnamihe Journal of the Atiatic vol. iii. 1 presume thcSw answers may be 
, Calou^; as well as those of M. dependid on, whateyer may he the 

Ahd Rehiassfs in the Journal du Samm w«h the helical writinm in the y arn* 
Acr A.1D. 1881, and in the Nouveau Journal wodk. 

Ati^ue for the same^ear; those^of It ** Journal det. Siwanu fw Kov. 1881 . 
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ihey deny the authority of the Y^as and PuiAnas; they have 
ao cast; even the priests are taken from all classes of the com* 
miinity, and bear much greater'resemblance to European monks 
than to any of the HmdA ministers of retigion. Th^ live in 
monasteries, irear a uniform yellow dress, go with th*eif feet bare 
and their heads and beards shaved, and perform a constant 
succession of regular service at their chapel nn a body, and, in 
their processions, their chaunting, their incense, and their can¬ 
dles, bear a stymi^resemblance to the ceremonies of tJie Catholic 
Church."* They have nothing of the freedom of the HindA 
monastic orders; they are strictly boiind«to celibacy, and re¬ 
nounce most of the pleasures of sensethey eat together in one 
hall; sleep? sittiiig .in a prescribed posture, and seem never 
allowed to leave the monastery, except once a-week, when they 
march in a body to bathe,® and for part of every day, when they 
go to beg for the community, or rather to receive alms, for they 
are not permitted to for anything.*® The monks, however, 
only perform service in the telnples attached to tljeir own monas¬ 
teries, and to them the laity do not seem to be admitted, but peiy 
their devotions at other temples, ,out of the limits of the 
convents, , 

Nunneries for women seem also, at one time, to have been 
general. 

The BauUdha religionists carry their respect for animal life 
much further than the Bramina: their priests do not eat after 
noon, nor drink after dark, for fear of swallowing minute insects ; 
and they carry a brush on all occasions, witR which they care¬ 
fully sweep every place befSre they sit down, lest they shoul^ 
inadvertency crash any living creature. Some even tie a thin 
cloth over their mouths to prevent their drawing in small insects 
with their breatL®^ They differ from the Bramins in their want 
of respect for fire, and in their^eneration for relics of their holy 
men; a feeling unknown to tne Hindfis. Over these relics (a 
few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) they erect those solid cupolas, or 
bell-shaped monuments, which are often of stupendous size, and 
which are so great a characteristic of their religion. » 

The Buddhas are represented standing upright^ but more 

^ ]&. Datia, Tramaetimi offheRffyeA ** Captain Mahonejp, Aiiati^Betearchei,' 
AHattc Sodaif, U. p, 491; Ttumer’s vol. vii. p. 42; and Mr. Knox, iTransae- 
TU>et,. tims of wc Ro^al AHtOie Sockty, vol. iii. 

“ IVwMortt'oiw of tht p. 277. 

vol; iii p. 27a, *'‘Tlie eat animal food witlioui 

]to. Davis, iTiwitaeiktiti of the Royal restraint; even the jmest/maj eat if 
.4ajatie Si6ej0tp,.voi. U.p. 49S.1 and Knox, b« animal» killed on their account 
Ibid. vol. iii p. 277. - 
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generally seated croee-legged, erect*, but in an attitude of deep 
meditation, with a placid countenance, and always with curled 
haix. ^ j 

Besides the temples and monuments, in countries where t^e 
Bau<|dhAs slill subsist, there, are many magnificent remains of 
them in India. • 

The most striking of these are cave temples, in the Peninsula. 
Part of the,, wonderful excavations of Elldra are of this descrip¬ 
tion; but the finest is at C^rla, between Pfina and Bombay, 
which, from its great length and height, the colonnacles which 
run along the sides like fiisles, and the vaulted and ribbed roof, 
strongly recalls the idea of a Gothic church.®^. 

The Bauddhas have a very extensive body of literature, all on 
the Bramin model, and. all .originally from India.*® It is now 
preserved in the local.dialects of various countries, in many of 
which the long-established art of printing lias contributed much 
to the diffusion of books. 

Pali, or the Ipcal dialect of Magadha (one of the ancient king- 
dbms on the Ganges, in which SAkya or Gdtama flourished), seems 
to6e the language generally ^^sed in the religious writings«of the 
Bauddhas, although its claim to be their sacred language is dis¬ 
puted in favour of Sanscrit and of other local dialects springing 
from that root.** 


Tiwjainas Jaius hold an intermediate place between the 

or Jains. followers of Buddha and BrahmA.** 

They agree with the Bauddhas in denying the existence, or at 
least the activity and providence, of God; in believing the eter- 
pity of matter; in the worship of deified saints; in their scrupu¬ 
lous care of animal life, and all the precautions which it leads to; 
in their having no hereditary priesthood; in disclaiming the 
divine authority of the Vedas; and in having no sacrifices, and 
no respect for fire. ^ 

They agree with the Bauddhas also in considering a state of 


” The distinctions between the Baud* 
dhas and Hindds are mostly from an essay 
br Hr. EngUme, Bombay Tramaetions, 
toI. iL p. 503, &c. 

** Mr. Hodgwn, Asiatic Betearekes, toI. 
rri. p. 183# Dr. Bnohanan, Ibid, vol 'vi. 
pp. 194,835, and other places. [7he sacred 
books are ^vided into three classes, the. 
Sdtiras or discourses of Buddha, tiie vhiaya 
or ethios, and the abhidhanna or meta- 
P1wmos.-5-1Ed15 

^ BiVe have two different recunwws 
0^406 tri-pUaka o§ aaored books dt., 


theBuddUsts,—that in Sanskrit among 
the Northern Buddhists, and current in 
Tibet, Nepd, Mongolia, Cluna, and ^apan, 
and that in Pali among the Southern, 
in Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam, riie 
latter is believed to ^ the mwe ancient, 
and the older portion Is supposed to 
have been committed to wtiUng about 
B.O. 90jg~E]).] 

** Tm ch^acteristica of the Jains, as 
compared with the Bauddhas nod Bra- 
' awmoetly taken from Ifr. Erskine^ 
; JSfemhay 2Va«wact»on^ voL iii p. 606. 
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impassive abstraction as supreme; felicity, and in all the doctrines 
which they hold in common with the Hindds. 

They agree with the Jiindds iia other points; such as division 
of cast. This exists in full force in the south and wps W India; 
and can only be said to be dormant in the north-east; for„ though 
the Jains there do not aqknowledge'thefour classes of iiie Hindus, 
yet a Jain converted to the Hindd religion tal^es his place in one 
of the casts; from which he must all along have retained the 
proofs of j^s descdht; and the Jains themselves have numerous 
divisions of their own, the members of which are as strict in 
avoiding intermarriages and other intercouAe as the four classes 
of the Hindds.®® 

Though Aey reject the scriptural charactbr of the Vddas, they 
allow them great authority in all joints not at variance with 
their religion. The principal objections tb them are drawn from 
the bloody sacrifices wjiich they enjoin, and the loss of animal 
life which burnt-offerings aiy liable (though undesignedly) to 
occasion.*^ They admit the whole of the Hindd gods and worship 
some of them ; 'though they consider them as entirely subordinate 
to thek own saints, who are therelbre the proper objtects of adfliti* 
tion. • 

Besides these points common to *the Bramins or Bauddhas, they 
hold some opinions peculiar to themselves. The chief objects of 
their worship are a limited number of saints, who have raised 
themselves by austerities to a superiority over the gods, and who 
exactly resemble those of the Bauddhas, in appearance and 
generfd character, but are entirely distinct from ‘them in their 
names and individual histones. They are called' Tirthankarasb: 
there are twenty-four for the present age, but twenty-four also 
for the past, and twenty-four for the future.®** 

Those most worshipped are, in some places, Rishabha,*® the first 
of the present Tirthankaras; l^ut every where Pdrswandth, and 
Mahivira, the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of tibe number,’® 
As all but the two last bear a fabulous character in their dimen¬ 
sions and length of life,^t has been conjectured, with great appear¬ 
ance of truth, that these two are the real founders of the religion. 

** Be la Maine, Transactions of the called iirAoto, or “entitled to the homage 
JUyal Asiatic Soei^, VbL i, p. 418; Cole* of gode and men," typd fina^ or “ victom 
hrooke, Ibid. p. 649; Buchanan, Ibid, over human paasionB and infimity." From 
pp. 881, 632 ; Wilson, Asiatic HeMorekeSf the last title comes “ Jaina."—En.) 
vd. xtii. p. 239. » Major de la Maine, Tixtnsactions of 

** Wilson, AsiaHe Researches, 4roL xviL Me Ro^ AsicMe Society, vol. i p. 424, 
p. 248. Professor WQson, Astatic Researches, 

meansone who crosses vol. xvii. p, 248. • , 

the ocean extstence." ^Riey are also “ 
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All remain alike in the usual state of apathetic beatitude, and 
take no share in the government of the world.'^' 

Some changes are made by the Jains in, the rank and circum¬ 
stances df tihe Hindi gods. They give no preference to the 
greater gods of the Hindis; and they have increased the number 
of gods, arid added to the absurdities of the system: thus they 
have sixty-four In(fias, and twenty-two D^vis.” 

They haue no veneration for relics, and no monastic establish¬ 
ments. Their priests are called Jatis they afe of all pasts, and 
their dress, though distinguishable from that of the Bramins, 
bears some resemblance to it. They wear very large, loose, white 
mantles, with their heads bare, and their hair and beard clipped; 
and carry a black ro(F and a brush for sweeping awfty animals. 
They subsist by alms. T*hey*never bathe, perhaps in opposition 
to the incessant ablutiofts of the Bramins. 

The Jain temples are generally very lai^e and handsome; often 
flat-roofed, and like private houses,^with courts and colonnades; 
but sometimes resembling Hindi temples, and sometimes circular 
and surrounded by colossal statues of the*Tirthankaras.^* The 
wafls are painted with their •peculiar legends, mixed, pen-haps, 
with those of the Hindis. Besides images, they have marble 
altars, with the figures of saints in relief, and with impressions of 
the footsteps of holy men; a memorial which they have in com¬ 
mon with the Bauddhas. 

By far the finest specim€)ji of Jain temples of the Hindi form 
are the noble remaipa in white marble on the mountain of Abl^ 
to the north of Guzerlt. There arg Jain caves also, on a. great 
scale, at Elldra, Nlssik, and other places; and there is, near 
Ohinrlipatan, in the Mysore, a statue of one of the Tirthankaras, 
cut out of a rock, which has been guessed at different heights, 
from 64 to 70 feet. 

The Jains have a considerably? body of learning, resembling 
that of the Bramins, but far surpassing even the extravagance of 

the Bruminical chronology and geography; increasing to hundreds 

• 

” Profeaso^Vilson, Asiatic BesearcheSj Srdvakas. Ther are sometimea collected 
vj}}. xvii. p. 27 u. in ituUhs, called by l^em posdAas, and even 

Mtyor de la' Maine, Transactions of when abroad in the world U»ey aoknow- 
Me ttoycA.Asiaiic Socitiy, vol. i. p. 422. ledge a sort of obedience to the 

" p* The Jilins are ttvMed into religious the p<wdto of which they w««re once mArn. 
> and lajr orden^ Yetis and Sidvakas. The bets.”—Wilson, JMcAie Besea/rehes, xvii. 
reader, in a Jain temple is a Yati; but the ^—^En.] 

ministirant priest, the attendant on the There is a magnificent one of this 

images, the reviver of offerings, and oon« description near Ahmed^bdd, built onder 
' doctor of |1I osual ceremonies, is a £cah< ground,and said to have been d«|n’g t > A d for 
man. ^The Yati$ lead a religious lifoi Worship during the persecution 

aubvMng on the almC supplied hy the* by the Eindfis. 
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ofmiUionswhofc was already sufficiently absurd at millions. Their 
sacred language is Migadhi or P^li. 

A question has arisen, whic’h of the tjjree religions compmtiTO 
above described was first established in India. ^ 

It resolves itself into a discussion of the claims 
those of Buddha and B:^ahma.'^® Admitting the common 
origin of the two systems, which the similarity of the funda- ' 
mental tenets would appear to prove, the weight /)f the argu¬ 
ments adduced djppears to lean to the side of the Bramins; 
and an additional reason may perhaps be drawn from the im¬ 
probability that the Bauddha system* codld ever have been an 
original one. 

A man* as yet unacquainted with reHgious feelings would 
imbibe his first notions of a God from the perception of powers 
superior to his own. Even if the idea of a quiescent Divinity 
could enter his minSi,,he would have no motive to adore it, but * 
would rather endeavour to propitiate the sun on which he de- •' 
pended for warmth, or the heavens, which terrified him with 
their thundeil. Still less would he commence by the worship 
of smntsj for sanctity is only Txinfermity to reHgious notions . 
already established; and a religion mast have obtained a strong 
hold* on a people before they Wbuld be disposed to deify their 
fellows for a strict adherence to its injunctions; especially if 
they neither supposed them to govern the world, nor to mediate ‘ 
with its ruler. » , 

The Hindfi religion presents a more na^jural course. It rose 
from the worship of the ppwers of nature to theism, and then 
declined into scepticism with the learned, and man worship with 
the vulgar. > 

The doctrines of the Sdnkhya school of philosophers seem re-* 
fleeted in the atheism of the Bauddha while the hero worship 
of the common Hindfis, an^ their extravagant veneration for 
religious ascetics, are much akin to the deification of saints among 

” The argumente on both rides ere gration des Br(dunanes. Ce qtt’il vent* 
summed up with great deafttess and im> atteindre, o'est la ddliTrance ou raffiran- 
pmtiality by Mr. ]^kine, in tiie Btmhay ohi^ment de I'esprit, que le voulait 

TranmiMoM, Tol. iiL pp. 495—50S. Even tout le monde dans ITnde. Mais il ^’af- 
the tummaty is too Icing to be inserted in franohit pas I’esprit comme faasaient le^ 
this place. *' ■ Sftnkhyas en le ddtachantpour iamais de 

** t’lLa doctrine de (j^&kys se place en la Nature, ni confine faisfient les Brfth- 
opposition an .^fthmiwiisme, comme une manes enlereplongeantauseindu Brahma 
morale b«^ BtiAo et comme un ath^isnie dtemel et absolu; il andantit les eoiuli* 
sans Naturo. Ge qu’il sjk o’ndi le Dieu tions de eon ezisWee relative ^ la pr4- 
dtemel des Biiihm^es, et jh Nature dter> dpitant dans le vide, p’est>lt-dire, selon 
nolle des'SAi^yas; ^ sdmet, o’est toute appuenoe^ en I’aneanlssaement.”— 
la multiplidtd wTindivKbialit#^ teies * Bumoiri> SvddMim Ind., i. 62f.—So.] 
humrinet^ dss Sfinkhyi^ et ta tramani- * * • 
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H the Buddhas. We are led^ therefore, to suppose the Bramin faith 
to have originated in early times, and that of Buddha to have 
branched off from it ^t a period‘when it? orthodox tenets had 
reached their highest perfection, if not shown a tendency to 
decliive. * 

The historical information regarding these religions tends to 
the same conclusioii. The Vedas are supposed to have been 
arranged in their present form about the fourteenth century 
before Christ, and the religion they teach muslf have njade con¬ 
siderable previous progress; while scarcely one even of its most 
zealous advocates has daiiAed for that of Buddha a higher anti¬ 
quity than the tenth or eleventh century before Christ, and the 
best authenticated accounts limit it to the sixth. • 

All the nations professing .the religion of Buddha concur in 
referring its origin to India^V They unite in representing the 
«■ founder to have been SAkya Muni or G6tamA, a native of Capila- 
vastu, north of Gdrakpdr. By one Sjccount he was a Cshatriya, 
and by others the son of a king. Even the Hindds confirm this 
acdbunt, making him a Cshatriya, and son to*a king of the solar 
, race.( They are not so welt agreed about the date of his appear¬ 
ance. The Indians and the people of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, fix 
it near the middle of the sixth century before Christ,” an epoch 
which is borne out by various particulars in the list of kings of 
Magadha. 

The Cashmirians; on the other hand, place SAkya 1332 years 
before Christ; the Clupese, Mongols, and Japanese about 1000; 
and of thirteen Tibetian authors referred to in the same OrkrUal 
Mchgazine, four give an average of \9o9; and nine of 835 
while the great religious work of Tibet, by asserting that the 
general council®® held by Asdca was 110 years after Buddha’s 

” For tlie Chinese, see De Guignes, Ava (given in Princep’s Uuful Tables, 
Minudres de VAeadAmie dee Inscriptions, p./l32); see also Usmtl Tables, pp. 77 
vol. xl. p. 187, &o.Abel Beoiusat, Jour~ 78. ’ 

nM dss Savans for November, 1831; and » See their various dates m the Orienial 
summary in the Nouveau Journal Ufoj/aane,vol.iv.pp.l06,107:andWilBon, 
Asi^que, vol. vii up. 289,240 ; and like- Asiatic ReseoMduss, vol. xv. p. 92. 
wise ^e Essay in flie next month, p.241. [Three general councils play an im- 

For the Mongoli^*i^ M. Klaproth, Nou- Twriant part in Buddhist legend. The 
watt Journal AsUtti^, vol. viL, especially Buddhists of Tibet fmd Ceylon agree in 
f. 182, and the follov^ pages. For fixing the first as hehi immediately after 
C^lon, see Tufuours dtahdmuso, with Buddha’s death: but they differ as to the 
W^ch the Scriptures of Ava and Siam ” — 

are tden^Oal. (Introduction, p. xxx.) 

For Tibet, «ee H. Csoma de Koros, /our* 
nalof tke Asiatic Society of Calcutta^ v^. 

P' e * 

” See Ikrnbur’s Makdmnso ; Chiono* « 
logical ^hib'fram Crjswfqrd’s Etnbas^ to 
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years afterwards in the reign of Aloka, 
King of P^faliputra; and the third mow 
^400 yeiOT aftwBuddha’s death, under 
Kanishka (the Kan«a*ki of the coins). The 
CeyloaeW fix the second under K^hisoka 
100 years after Buddha, and the t^d 
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death,®* bi^gs down that event to less than 400 years before 
Christ, as As6ca will be shown, on incontestable evidence, to 
have lived less than 30p years before our e:^ ®® 

One Chinese author also differs from the rest, fixing 688 years 
before Christ;®® and the Chinese,and Japanese tableS, which 
make the period of Sdkya’s eminence 999 years before»Christ, say 
that it occurred during the reign of Ajdta Sdtru, whose place in 
the list of Magadha kings shows him to have lived jn the sixth 
century before Christ. 

These discrepancies are too numerous to be removed by the 
supposition that they refer to an earlier*and*a later Buddha; and 
that expedient is also precluded by the identity of the name, 
Sdkya, and* of every .circumstance in the lives of the persons to 
whom such different dates are assigned. We must, therefore, 
either pronounce the Indian Bauddhas tc be ignorant of the date 
of a religion which arRse among themselves, and at the same time 
must derange the best established part of the Hindfi chronology ; 
or admit that an error must fiave occurred in Cashmir or Titet^ 
through which‘place# it crept into the more eastern countries’ 
when they received the religion of •Buddha many years after the 
death of its founder. As the latter seems by much the most 
probable explanation, we may safely fix the death of Buddha 
about 550 B.C.®* 

The Indian origin of the Bauddhas would appear, independently 
of direct evidence, from the facts that their theology, mythology, 
philosophy, geography, chronology, etc., are almost entirely of the 
Hindfi family; and all the terms used in those sciences are San¬ 
scrit. Even Buddha (intelligence), and Adi Buddha (supreme 
intelligence), are well-known Sanscrit words.®® 

We have no precise information regarding the early progress of 
this religion. It was triumphant in Hindostan in the reign of 
Asdca, about the middle of the^Jihird century before Christ.®® It 
was introduced by his missionaries into Ceylon in the end of the 
same century.®’^ 

It probably spread at an early period into Tartary and Tibet, 
but was not introduced into China until a.d. 65, when it was 

UQder tilie jpreai Ak)k% 235 years after ** [Buddha means “ wise,” and Adi 
Buddha.—&.] Buddha “ the primordial wise«r Buddha.” 

" /ourn^ ^ Aiiatic Soekty of Cal’ —Ed.] 
eutta, voL L p. 6. ** See Tumour's AToAdimRsOjandtrans- 

See Book iii. Ch. iii, g lations of contemporary inscriptions in 

" De Gu^es, Mimirea de VJ^adfme Uie Jow'nal of the Aaiatic Society of Col- 
dee Inecriptume, vol. *1, p. 196. cuUa for Febmary, 1888. * « 

** r?rof. Max Muller prefen 477 ac. **’ In 807 b.c. 'Tumour’s Mohditanso, 
Seei/wt. AncieiU Sanek, ZU., p. 298. —Ed.] Introduction, p. xatix., and other phKs^. 
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brotigH direct from India^ and '{yas not fully established till 
A.D. 310.88 


The progress of it| decline in Its origiijal seat is recorded by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited India on a religious expedition in 
the first'years of the fifth ceijtury after Christ.*® He found Bud¬ 
dhism fiottrishing in the tract between China and India, but 
declining in the Panjdb, and languishing in the last jstage of 
decay in tl\jB countries on the Ganges and Jumna. Capila, the 
birthplace of Buddha, was ruined and deserted,—“ a wilderness 
untenanted by man.” His religion was in full vigour in Ceylon, 
but had not yet been ifltroduced into Java, which island was 
visited by the pilgrim on his return by sea to China. 

The religion of Buddha afterwards recovered its importance in 
some parts of India. Its adherents were refuted, persecuted, and 
probably chased from the I)eckan,*by Sancara Ach^iya, in the 
eighth or ninth century, if not by Cumdnlh at an earlier period ; 
but they appear to have posses8e(| sovereignty in Hindostan in 
the eighth century, and even to have been the prevailing sect at 
Bences as late as the eleventh century,*® and In the north of 
Guizei'^t as late as the twelfth* century of our era.®^ • 

They do not now exist in the plains of India, but their religion 
is the established one in Ceylon, and in some of the mountainous 
countries to the north-east of the provinces on the Ganges. 
Buddhism is also the faith of the Burman Empire, of Tibet, of 
Siam, and all the countries between India and China. It is very 
general in the latter country, and extends over a great .part of 
Chinese and Russian Tartary; so that it has been sai(i(, with 
apparent truth, to be professed by a greater portion of the human 
race than any other religion. 

The Jains appear to have ori^nated in the sixth or seventh 
century of our era; to have become conspicuous in the eighth or 
ninth century; got to the highes^f prosperity in the eleventh, and 
declined after the twelfth.®® Their principal seats seem to have 
been in the southern parts of the peninsula, and in Guzerit and 
at the west of Hindostan. They seem never to have had much 
success in4he provinces on the Ganges. 

Xhey appear to have undergone several persecutions by the 
Bramin8,J[n th% south of India, at least®* • 


*• De Qu^es, Mimoires de VAcaMmie 
vol.xl, pp. 251,262; and 
Uittoku iTuna, vol. i. part ji. pp. 285, 

m , 

• Jmrwiol of the Royed AtAatie Sodety, 
STo. ,1^.- p. 108, Ao., particularly p. 18#. 
[OaftiMeCitiiaege BadQhisttraireljl&s, lee 


Additional Appendix.—£ 0 ,} 

“ Professor Wilson, Ajdmk Retearehei, 
Tol. xvii. p. 282 . . ' 


* Mr, Bfskitid, Mofiahay TnnscuttioiMt 

Major LnaedJwJ: 

Beaear^e$, Vot 
xm. p. 288 . •* Buduiao, t p. 81 . 
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• 

The Jains are still very liumerous, especially in Guzer^t, the 
BAjp6t country, and Canara; they are generally an opulent and 
mercantile class; many of them are bankers, and possess a lai-ge 
proportion of the commercial wealth of India.®* • 


CHAPTEE V. 

• PRESENT STATE OP PHILOSOPHY.^ 

THfc subject of philosophy is not one d^on^wMch Menu professes 
to treat. It is, however, incidentally mentioned in his first 
chapter, and it has occupied too great a portion of the attention 
of the Hindtis of later days to be omitted in any account of their 
genius and character. .. • 

The first chapter df the Institutes is evidently an exposition of 
the belief of the compiler, and (unlike the laws, which have been 
framed in various ages) pro?>ably represents the state of opinion 
as it stood in his tinfb. * 

The topics on which it treats—the nature of God and the soul, 
the creation, and other subjects, physical and metaphysical—are 
too slightly touched on to show whether any of the present 
schools of philosophy were then in their present form; but the 
minute points alluded to as already known, and the use of the 
terms still employed, as if quite intelligible to its readers, prove 
that the discussions which have given rise.tp their different sys¬ 
tems, were already perfectly familiar to the Hindtis. 

The present state of the spience will be best shown, sohJ^ ^ 
by inquiring into the tenets of those schools. 

There are six ancient schools of philosophy recognised among < 
the Hindtis. Some of these are avowedly inconsistent with the 
religious doctrines of the Bragins; and others, though perfectly 
orthodox, advance opinions not stated in the Y^das.* 

, These schools are enumerated in the following order by Mr. 
CJolebrooke.* • 

** Tod’a vol.,i. p. 618 ; Pro- Reftttation of Jffindit Ph0»>phy, by Pun- 

f^Ror Wikon, Asiatic Pesearchea, vol. xvii. dit Nehemiah Nilkanth Siktri Gore, ori- 
p. 294. See also Buchanan’s/ourneyf ginally written in Hiudd, and tranjslated* 
toI. iii pp. 19, 76-84, 181, 410. by Dr. HaU (Calcutta, 1862). These 

* [The subject of Hindd philosophy is works (as well as Dr. Ballantyne’s trans-* 
far too wide to be tinted in a single cnap- lations) contain an immense amount of 
ter. The^ reader who desiresgto study information on this most interesting sub- 
it further ia referred to two works pub- ject. I have only added a few notes to 
lifdied in Indk> by two Cfaris'^im Brahmans explain the tezt.—^Eo.] * « 

■^Dwdogvua On Ifvndili PhUosoghg, by the » * !PraaaaetioM of tiu Moyal* Asiatic 
Bav. K. M. Baneijea (Calcutta^' 1860), and Society, vol. i. p.%1.9.' * * 
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1. The prior MimAnsA, founded by Jaimani. 

2. The latter MimAnssA, or VddAnta, attributed to VyAsa. 

3. The NyAya, or l<jgical school of Gdtaipa. . 

4. The*Yaiseshika, or atomic school of CanAda. 

5. Th^SAnkhya, or atheistipal school of Capila. 

6. The TSoga, or theistical school of Patanjali. 

These two last schools agree in many points, and are included 
in the comnjon name of SAnkhya. 

This division does not give a complete idea of the pregent state 
of philosophy. The prior MimAnsA, which teaches the art of 
reasoning with the e::tfprejfe view of aiding the interpretation of 
the Vddas, is, so far, only a school of criticism; and ite object, 
being to ascertain the duties enjoined in those.scriptures, is purely 
religious, and gives it no .claim to a place among the schools of 
philosophy.* On the other hand, the remaining schools have 
» branched into various subdivisions, each of'whieh is entitled to 
be considered as a separate school, and to form an addition to the 
original number. It would be foreign to my object to enter on 
alt the distinctions between those philosophical *systems. An 
outline of the two most contnasted of the six principal soliools, 
with a slight notice of the rest, will be sufficient to give an idea 
of the progress made by the nation in this department of science. 
The two schools selected for this summary ’examination are the 
SAnkhya and VdrlAnta.* The first maintains the eternity of 
matter, and its principal branch denies the being of God. The 
other school derives all things from God, and one sect denies the 
reality of matteV. . 

^All the Indian systems, atheistical as well as theistical, agree 
in their object, wliich is, to teach the means of obtaining beati- 
etude, or, in other words, exemption from metempsychosis, and 
deliverance from all corporeal encumbrances.® 

■ [The prior Mlrmtnwt, however, in the t^ ceremonial or exoteric part ol the VMa, 
course of its critical investigations, dis- while the “latter” or 
cusses various philosophical doctrines. It treated of the higher or esotenc portion 
appeals to have been originally atheistical, contained in the Upauialmds. But there 
* tlie sacrifices and other ceremonies which are many refrons for believing that the 
it BO eealously upholds being said to pro- so-called “ Prior” school was much earlier 
duce their fruihity an inherent law or fate. than the Vdddnta.—^E d.] 

One of its most curious speculations is the ♦ [For an elaborate account of each see 

odoctrine of an eternal sound underlying ^utation ^ Jlind;^ PkUotopky, aectiems 
all tempowtfji sounds this is by some L _ , . , , 

Jdontifiedvrith Brahma. The grammarians ‘[ThustheNyilya Aphorisms open with 

liave naturally adopted this doctrine, to the following: “ misery, successive births, 
rive di gnit .y to their favourite study. The activity, defect, ignorance; when any one 
pArva or “ prior ” seems to have no of these if removed, all that precede it go 
re&ience tp privity of time, hut to have vdth it; and then ensues final emandpa- 
bdu rivpa,*hecauae Jaimini’s school con-^ tion.” "BTom igmrasice comes “ defe^” 
tii^ri^htlon to l^eKama vis. that we desire or hate or we stupidly 
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Sdnkhya, School, Atheiaticcd and Theistiml. 

' This school is divided, as* has beea^mentioned, into two 
branches, that of Capifa, which is atheistiwil, and that purpose ot 
of Patahjali, acknowledging God; but both agree" 
the following opinions— 

Deliverance can only be gained by true and? perfect knowledge.^ 
This knowledge consists in discriminating the principles, per¬ 
ceptible and impeiceptible, of the material world from the sensitive 
and cognitive principle, which is the immaterial soul.® 

Trao knowledge is attained by ^re» kinds of evidence, 
perception, inference, and aflSbrmation (or testi- MewMof 

rriAnv'l • attaining 

mony;. • knowledge. 

The principles of which a knowledge is thus derived 
are twenty-five in number,^ viz.: . Principles. 

. 1. Nature, the roc^ or plastic origin of all; the universal ma¬ 
terial cause. It is eternal matter; undiscrete, destitute of parts; 
productive, but not produced^; the equilibrium of the three qualities. 

2. Intelligence; the first production of nature, increate,^^pro¬ 
lific ; ,being itself productive of other principles. • 

3. Consciousness, which proceeds ihom intelligence, and the 
peculiar function of which is the sense of self-existence, the 
belief thatI am.” . 

4 to 8, From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, 
or atoms, productive of the five elements.^® 

9 to 19, From consciousness also spring eleven organs of 


indiff^nt; from “ defect ” arises • ac¬ 
tivity,” viz. that we seek or avoid or are 
Btupwy apatibielao; and from this mis¬ 
taken “ activity '"arises merit or demerit, 
which necessitates our passing into some 
new birl^ after death,to receive the reward 
or puni^ment of our deeds. Thus all ^e 
weary round of conscious existence spri^ 
from ‘'ignorance,” as its root; and it is 
the aim of the Hindd pjndtA to eradicate 
this fatal seed.—E d.] 

* Mr. Colebrooke, Trami/s^am ttf ike 
Svyal A»iatic Soci^y, vol. i. p. 81. 

’ Ibid. p. 26. 

* Ibid. p. 27.' [Nature is imperceptible 
(avyaJeta), those nom^red 2-24 are per¬ 
ceptible (vyakta) to U^her beings, if not 
to man.— Ed.1 

* Ibid. p. 28,' [The various kinds (tf 
proofs or sources of knowledge (parndna), 
as admitted in the ^(^t stmools, form 
an interesting paii of Hindd philosophy. 
Thus ,the Chdrvdkas or materialists admit 
only seuie-peroeptiQii (|>ra^«htAa); the 


Vaisdshikas add inference {ammdna) ; the 
Sttokhyas testimony {icMa)\ the Naijsi- 
yikas {uparndna or analogy; the Veddntins 
further add presumption (arthdpeMi), 
which corresponds to our disjunctive hy-* 
pothetical syllogism, and non-perception 
or negtvtive proof (anupoMtdM). Besides 
these proofs of the six orthodox schools, 
other sections increase J;he number to nine 
by adding equivalence (soni&Aam), fallible 
testimony {aitihya), and gesture (cheshtd). t 
—Ed.] « 

•• Ibid. pp. 29-31. 

“ The contradiction flbtween the two 
first terms might be explained by sup¬ 
posing that intelligence, though depending'* 
on nature for its sexisteno*, is oo-etem;d 
with the principle from which it is derived? 

. '* Bather, rudiments of the perceptions 
by which the elements are made known to 
the mind; as sound, the rudimentof ether; 
touch, of sir; smell, of earih, &c. [Le. 
form of fire and taste oi wate]^.-«Wil8on’8 
Sdn^kya Oirikd^pp. 17,119. * « 
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sense*and action.- Ten are external; five instrament& of'the 
senses (the eye, ear, etc.), and five instruments of action (the 
voice, the hands, the feet, etc.). The eleventh organ is internal, 
and is iij^ind, which* is equally an organ of sense and ‘of 
action. • * 

20 to 24., The five elements are derived from the five par¬ 
ticles above mentioned (4 to 8). They tire ether, air, fire, water, 
and earth. 

26. The last principle is soul)^ which is neither produced nor 
productive. It is multitudinous, Individual, sensitive, unalter¬ 
able, immaterial. • • 

It is for the contemplation of nature, and for abstraction firom 
Constitution it, that the union between the soul and nature takes 
place. By that unjon creation, consisting in the de- 
velopment of intellect, and the rest of the principles, 
r is effected.^* The soul’s wish is fruition? or liberationj- For 
■either purpose it is invested with a subfile person, composed of 
intellect, consciousness, mind, the brgans of sense and action, 
and the five principles of the elements. This person is uncon- 
fine^, free from all hinderance.^ected by sentiments; but, inca¬ 
pable of enjoyment, until invested with a grosser frame, composed 
of the elements; which is the body, and is perishable. 

The subtile person is more durable, and accompanies the soul 
Tsa its transmigrations.^^ The corporeal Oreation, consisting of 
souls invested with gross bodies, comprises fourteen orders of 
beings; eight above, and Ifive inferior to man. The superior 
orders are composed* of the gods and other spirits recognised 
by the Hindds; the inferior, of animals, plants^ and inorganic 
substances.^ 


^ Besides the grosser corporeal creation, and the subtile or per- 
inieuectuai sonal (all belonging to the material world), the S4n- 
khya distinguishes an iabcllectual ^creation, consisting 
of the afiectiops of the intellect, its sentiments and faculties. 

These are enumerated in four classes, as obstructing, disabling, 
contenting, or perfecting the understandings^ 


pEt u 4^ f^tiliaridea of indinduAl 
creado^ wldch gives to the S^nkhya aa 
4»{>pan»t resemblance to Berkeley’stheory. 

soul erei^ito opn world,—the ma* 
iiaial univorsoy however, has an exisienoe 
. oilier than that which it poeaugBes from 
its eoame^tion with any particular soul, 
Sk H^anyagarbha, tiie personl*' 
ftod som #xi8t^ce^ may be said to unify 
in'hdk the separate 

crea^^ ell hifnior ]£al - 


“ Mr. Colebrooke, TroMoOiom of t&e 
Boyal AtdaMe Society, voL i. p. 32. 

“ Ibid. p. 83. • 

*• The catalcjgue & very extensive; for, 
though the principal hmds are stat^ at 
fifty, there appear to^ be numerous sub- 
divisiona 

The frffowiag may serve as a specimen, 
selected £rom that given by Mr.OoIebrooke, 
which ia itself vhcy mudh condensed : 

1. Obstracticms of the inttileot «re— 
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• 

The S&nkhya* like all the Indian schools, pays much attention 
to three essential qualities or modifications of nature. These 
are, 1."goodness; 2.‘passion; 3.‘darkness, ^hey appear to affect 
all beings, animate and inanimate. Through goodness, foivinstance, 
fire ascends, and virtue and happmess are produced !n man; 
it is jlkssion which causes tempests in the air, and wee among 
mankind; dmkness gives their downward tendency to earth and 
water, and in ngian produces stolidity as well as sorro\y. 

Eight modes’ appertaining to %itellect are derived from these 
qualities;*on the one hand, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and 
power; and on the other, sin, error, fncontinency, and power- 
lessness. Each of these is .subdivided: power, for instance, is 
eightfold. • 

The opinions which have abovq been enumerated, as mere 
dogmas of the Sdnkhya philosophers, are demonstrated and ex> 
plained, at great length in their works. Mr. Colebrooke gives 
some specimens of their arguments and discussions; the fault 
of which,, as is usual in such* cases, seems to be a disposition to 
run into over-reiBnement.” • 

In ejpdeavouring to find out the.scope of the Sdnkhya system, 
which is somewhat obscured by the artificial form in Generni 
which it is presented by its inventors, we are led at si*lkhya*** 
first to think that this school, though, atheistical, and, ‘*°***^- 
in the main, material,' does not differ very widely from that 
which derives all things from spirit. From nature comes intel¬ 
ligence; from intelligence, consciousness; from consciousness, 
the senses and the subtile principles of tl^e elements; from 
these * principles, the grosser elements themselves. From th^ 
order of this procession it would appear that, although matter 
be eternal, its forms are derived from spirit, and have no exist¬ 
ence independent of perception. 

But this is not tl^e re^ doctrine of the school. It is a pro¬ 
perty inherent in nature to put forth those principles in their 
order; and a property in soul to use them as the means of 
obtaining a knowledge of nature; but these operations, though 
comeiding in their object, are independent in their origin. Nature 
and the whole multitude of individual souls are eternal; and 


w 

error, conoefit, pagaioa, lutred, fear. These 
are severally explahied, aud comprise 
sixty-two Buodiyisions. 

2. Di8abflitiesare(^tw«ity.ei^t Sortie 
arisUw from.defeot or io^uty of <^tDS, & 0 . 

8. t^ntent, or aoqoieeoenee, involTcs 
nine divisions; ^ a^ear to reb^ to total 
or partial of exwtion, to pro<Hire 


deliverance or beatitude. « - 
4. Perfecting the intellect is of eight 
sorts ; three consist in ways of preventing 
evil, and the remaining five are reasoning, 
oral instruction, study, amicable inter¬ 
course, and purity, in^mal an^ external. 

Mr, Golebroo^, Fransaottonato/ the 
Aoyc^tdtkaic Soeitty, voL i. pp. Sd-8% 
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though eadi soul is united with intellect and the otl^r productions 
of nature, it exercises no control over their development. Its 
union, indeed, is not ^th the geheral inte^ecfc, which is the first 
production of nature, but with an individual intellects derived 
from that pnraary, production.^ ^ 

At birth, each soul ia invested with a subtile body,*^® which 
again is clad in a grosser body. The connection between soul 
and matter, being thus established, the organs communicate the 
sensations occasioned by external nature: mind combines them: 
consciousness gives them a reference to the individual; intellect 
draws inferences, and .att&ins to knowledge not within the reach 
of the senses:^® soul stands by as a,spectator, and not an actor; 
perceiving all, but affected by nothing; as.a mirron which re¬ 
ceives all images, without itself undergoing any change.*^ When 
the soul has completely seen .and understood nature, its task is 

> performed: it is released, and the connectidta between nature and 
that individual soul is dissolved. Nature' (to use an illustration 
from the text-book) exhibits herself like an actress; she desists 
when she has been perfectly seen; and'^e soifl attains to the 
groat object of liberation., r »• 

Thus it appears that the soul takes no part in the open|tions 
of nature, and is nccessaiy to none of them: sensation; con¬ 
sciousness, reasoning, judgment, would all go on equally if it 
were away.®® Again: it is for the purpose of the liberation of 
the soul that all these operations are performed: yet the soul 
was free at first, and remains unchanged at the end. The 
whole phenomena *of mind and matter have therefore ^ been 
without a purpose. In each view* the soul is entirely super- 


* •* [Every individual soul has from 

eternity been cuntinually in connection 
with Nature, and repeated creations have 
resulted from this connection. Nature is 
said to be enlightened by its proximity to 
Soul, and Soul b/ita proximity becomes a 
^ witness of Nature, as a colourless crystal 
becomes red by proximity to a red rose,— 
Ed.] 

“ Mr. Qolehrooke, Tramactiom of the 
Ra^al AdatU Society, vol. L p. 40. 

* Ibid. pp. 31, 38. [The general out¬ 
line of the series functions involved 
• in an act ox perception is illustrated in 
two ways by the native writers : “Thus 
the ear h«a^ the twang of a bowatringf 
mind reSecta that this must be for the 
:flight of an anow; individuality says, it 
is aimqd. af xne i and intellect determines 
that 4teU8t roh And again: “ Af 

tbeliea^en of a vifialb collect the taxes 


from the villagers and pay them to the 
governor of we district; as the lochl 
j^vemor pays the amount to the minister, 
8bd the . minister receives it for the use 
of the king; so. mind, having reemved 
Meas from the external organs, transfers 
them to iudividualily, and this delivers 
them to mtelleot, which is the general 
superintenaent, and takes chatge of them 
for the use of the sovereign, Soul.’*~-, 
Wilson’s Sdnkhya Kdr,, pp. 107, 117. 

® Mr, Colebrooke, TrwMadmn* of the 
Royal AdaUe Soedity, voL L p. 42. 

** [In the Sdnkhya system, “ cognition ” 
means two quite distinct thiogs, viz., the 
apprehension of objects, whi^ is traasi-' 
tory an#beloi^ to intelleet, d;o., mid the 
eternal cognition, which belongs td the 
soul and h^ sto relation to any objects. 
See SoMomA RtfulaHou^, p. 54 .—Ed.] 
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fluoQs; find we are tempted* to sunmee that its existence and 
liberation have been admitted, in terms, by Capila, as the gods 
were by Epioom^ to avoid shocking ibe prejudices of his 
countrymen by a direct denial of their reli^on. > 

The tenets hitherto explained are common to- both schools; but 
Capila, admitting, as has been seen, the separate exis- 
tence of souls, and allowing that intellect is "employed atheistical 
in the evolution of matter, which answers to creatipn, bi4nch« 
denies that ther«f is any Supreme Being, either material or 
spiritual,.l)y whose volition the universe was produced.®® 

Patanjali, on the other hand, asserts'that, distinct from other 
souls, there is a soul or spirit unaffected by the ills with which 
the othersaare beset; unconcerned with good or bad deeds or 
tiieir consequences, and with fancies or passing thoughts; 
omniscient, infinite, unlimited by t^me. JThis being is God, the 
Supreme Ruler.®® • 

The practice of the twq sects takes its colour from these 
peculiar opinions. The objhct of all knowledge with both is 
liberation from mattbf'; and it U by contemplation that the 
great srork is to be accomplished. • , • 

Toj^this the theistical sects add devotion ; and the subjects of 
their * meditation are suggested by this sentiment. While the 
followers of the other sect are occupied in abstruse -reasonings on 
the nature of mind and matter, the deistical S^nkhya spends 
his time in devotional exercises, or gives himself up to mental 
abstraction. The mystical and fanatical spirit thus engendered 
appears in other shap^ and has influence thii^ branch of the 
S^ldkya in a manner which has ultimately tended to degrade if^ 
character. 

The work of Patanjali, which k the text>book of the theistical 
sect, contains full directions for bodily and mental exercises, 
(insisting of intensely profoiAld meditation on certain topics, 
accompanied by suppression of the breath, and restraint of the 
* senses, while steady mmntidning prescribed positions. By 
sU(b e:i(ercises, the adapt acquires the knowledge of everything 
past and future, hidden or remote; he divines the thoughts of 
others, gains the strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, 
and the swiftnesS of the wind; flies in air, floats in water; 
dives into the earth'; ^contemplates all worlds at a glance, and 
indulges in the mijoyment of a |)ower that scarcely knows any 
boujids. * . 


** TrdMMotjoM Sagoi Soektg, v(4. i p. 87. 
** Ibid. 1 ^ 
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To iJie attainment of these miraculous faculties, some asceties 
div^ the efforts which ought to be confined to the acquisition of 
beatitude; and others have had 'recourse to imposture for the 
power to s^prprise theii^admirers with wbnSers which they pos- . 
sessed norther means of exhibiting. 

The first description of jbhese aspirants to supernatural powem 
, Yfcgis. are still found ampng the mohastic orders, and the 
second amoi^ the lowest classes of the same body; both are 
called Ydgi,—a name assigned'to the original sect, from a word 
meaning abstracted meditation.” 

• • 

Veddnta, or Uttara Mimdmd School. 

• The foundation of this school is ascribed to VyAsa, tha suppoied 
’ compiler of the V^as, who liv^d about 1400 B.C. ; and it does not 

seem improbable that the authpr of that compilation, whoever he 

• was, should have written a treatise on the* scope and essential 
» doctrines of the compositions which he had brought together: but 

Mr. Colebrooke is of opinion that, in ils present form, the school is 
more modem than any of the other five, and'nven tiian the Jains 
and Dauddhas; and that tjie \rork in which its system i% first 
explained could not, therefore, have been written earlier ** than 
the sixth century before Christ. 

Though the system of this school is supported by arguments 
drawn from reason, it professes to be founded on the authority of 
the Yddas, and appeals for proofs to texts from those scripture. 
It has given rise to an enormous mass of treatises, with commen¬ 
taries, and couimen^uies on commentaries, almost all written 
during the last nine centuries. Proni a selection of these exposi¬ 
tions, Mr. Colebrooke has formed his account of the school; but 
^owing to the controversial matter introduced, as well as to the 
appeals to texts instead of to human reason, it is more confused 
and obscure than the system of the lather schools. 

Its prindped doctrines are^ that ** Qod is the omniscient and 

God iOl omnipotent PO'^**** .itai 

«****«*^ solution of the universe. Creation is" an act of his 
he is both Ahe efficient and the material cause of the world.” 

” The above account of the SAUclm valuable conuu^ta^byProfesaorWilsc^ 
school k. chkSy takm from Hr. Cole. A more general view of the Sttokhya doo*. 
■J^^ooke, fraimmont 0 / the Royal Aeiatie trines hw also, appeared in the Onj/imi 
Soeidyt vol. t pp. 19.48. A tmislation Lectwm of tile last author, w, 49,64. 1 
of the text.booK of the followers ol (h^ila have endeavoured to profit by those pub* 

< the atheistic sect), originally prepaid by Uoatimie ifi corteoting my fiM aoopunt. 
Ik. Colebrooke, apneared since it was .** Hr. Ctdebrooke, Ttvmakiom of the 

first writteiieieoompaDied by a translathai Rcg/al JUiaHe Soeitty^ol fi. pp. ^ 4. 
of * the Sansorit^ and a very* 
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At the consummation of all* things, all are resolved into him. 
He is the “s^le existent’* and the "universal soul.”®’ 

Individual souls are^portions of his subs^ce; from him they 
tissue like sparks from a dame, and to him ihey return.» 

The soul (as a portion of the Diyinity) is "infinite, ‘immortal 
intelligent, sentient, true,” ■> « 

It is capable of activity, though its natural"state is repose. 

It is made to act by the Supreme Being, but in« conformity 
to its previous fisolutions; and those again have been pro¬ 
duced by a chain of causes extending backward apparently to 
infinity.®* " <« 

The soul is encased in body as in a sheath, or rather a succes- 
siomof sheaths. In. the first, the intellect is associated with, the 
five senses; in the second, the mind is added; in the third, the 
organs of sense and the vital faculties. * These three constitute 
the subtile body, Which ’’accompanies the soul through all its 
transmigrations. 

The fourth sheath is the gross body.®* 

The states’ df the ^oul in reference to the body are these 
Whem awake, it is active, and has to do with a real and practical 
creation: in dreams, there is an illusive and unreal creation: in 
profound sleep, it is enfolded, hut 7iot hlmded, in the Divine 
essence: on death, it has quitted the corporeal frame.®* It then 
goes to the moon, is clothed in an aqueous body, falls in rain, is 
absorbed by some vegetable, and thence through nourishment 
into an animal embryo.®’^ . , ^ 

Afjier finishing its transmigrations, the number of which 
depends on its deeds, it receives liberation. , 

Liberation is of three sorts: one incorporeal and complete, 
when the soul is absorbed in BrahmA; another imperfect, when it 
only reaches the abode of BrahmA; and a third far short of the 
others, by which, while yet In lif|, it acquires many of the 
pow^ of the Divinity, and its faculties are transcendent for 
enjoyment, but not for action. These two last are attainable by 
sacrifice and devout^mOditation in prescribed modes. 

The discussions of this school extend to the questions of free 
win, divine grace, eflSicacy of works, of faith, and many others of 
the most abstrectSd nature. • • 

‘ Faith is not mentioned in their early works, and is a tenet of ' 
the branch of the YAdApta school which follows the Bhagavad 

» Tranaaetiohi # Jto^ 4tiatia * Ibid. p. 22. •• IbiA ft 87. 

Sodap, vol. ii. p, 84. * • » p. « ibid, 
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GitA. The most regular of the school, however, maintain the 
doctrine of divine grace, and restrict free will, as has been showif, 
by an infinite succession of influeftcing motives, extending back 
through the various worlds in the past eternity of the universe. 

It is obvious that this school differs entirely from that first 
ii^ntioned, in denying tha eternity of matter, and ascribing the 
existence of the universe to the energy‘and volition of God. 
But its origii^al teachers, or their European interpreters, appear 
to disagree as to the manner in which that existence is pro. 
duced. One party maintains that God created matter out of 
his own essence, and will r&sume it into his essence at the con¬ 
summation of all things; and that from matter thus produced, 
he formed the world, and. left it to make itp own impressions* 
on the soul of man. The other party says that God did not 
create matter, nor does matter..exist; but that he did, and con- 

• tinually does, produce directly on the soul a ijeries of impressionsj 
such as the other party supposes to be produced by the material 
world. One party says that all that exists arises from God ; 
thO other, that nothing does exist except God. This last 
appears to be'the prevailing doctrine among the modem Vdd^ntis, 
though probably not of the founders and early followers of the 
school. ® 

Both partly agree in supposing the impression produced on the 
mind to be regular and systematic, so that the ideal sect reasons 
about cause and effect exactly in the same manner as those who 
believe in the reality of the apparent world. 

Both allow vdlition to God, and do not conceive that there is 
anything in the nature of matter,‘or in his own relations, to 
fetter his will. , 

« Both agree-in asserting that the soul was originally part of 
God, and is again to return to him; but neither explains hoW the 
separation is effected ; the idealists, in particular, fail entirely in 
explaining hoav God can delude a part of himself into a belief 

• of its own separate existence, and of its being acted on by an 
external world, when, in fact; it is an integral part of the only 
existing bemg.** 


* ** {The modem achod of the Vedthtta 

, is that founded hy Sildwra Aohiiya. It 
^ rt^dy noaintaina adwaita, Le., that %io* 
dStig rea&y exieta except, Btahma; all 
elee—‘xnatter, souls, even Idwaiia or the 
jMmmal Irvine Bdag—is the {Voduot of 
fi ^i yMice,|anf as unreal as the snake 
nrhiek tftwi ndatsken traveller fandes in ^ 
ropetgFot# thorough yup in a ti onof this 


system, see section 

M.—Bal 

* On the question regarding the ideal 
or material existence of worid (besides 
Mr.Cdebrooke'spaper in thelWiWunia 
the lU^ca Aeiatie Sceiety, vol it pp. 88. 
88), see mat of Colond Kennedy, m vol. 
vith ^ rmuuksddv Oraves 

Qaug^ton. 
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« JLogit^ Schools. 

Logic is a favourite study of the Braigins, and an infinity of 
volumes have been produced by them on this sub^ectt Some of 
them have been by eminent autifiors, and various schools have 
sprung up in consequence; aU, however, are supposed to ori^ 
ginate in those of Gdtama and Candida. The first of these has * 
attended to the mfetaphysics of logic; the second, to physics, or 
to 8ensiJ>le objects. Though these schools differ in some particu¬ 
lars, they generally agree on the points treated on by both, and 
may be considered as parts of one lystem, each supplying the 
other’s deficiencies. ’ 

The sdbool thuaformed has been compared to that of Aristotle.®^ • 
It resembles it in its attention, to classification, Poinuof 
method, and arrangement, and it furnishes a rude form to Aristotle. 
t of the syllogism, cofitisting of five propositions, two of which are* 
obviously superfluous.®* • 

In the logic of Canada’s school there is also an enumeration of 
what is translated “ predicaments ” (paddrtha), which are si^:— 
subatance, quality, action, community, particularity, and aggrega¬ 
tion or intimate relation:®* some add a seventh, privation. The 
thrfee first are among the predicaments of Aristotle, the othera 
are not, and seven of Aristotle’s are omitted.®’^ 

The subjects treated of in the two Hindd systems are naturally 


" Mr. GolebrOoke, Tramadions of 
Royvtl Asiatic Hociety, Tol. i. p. 19 ; J^in- 
buryh Reciew for July, 1834, p. 363. 

4 ***Ajs, h The hill u fiery (the proposi¬ 

tion) ; . 

,*■ 2. Far it smokes (the reason); 

3. What'smokesis fiery, as a culi¬ 
nary hearth (the example); 

* 4. Accordingly, tire hill is smok¬ 
ing (the appUcaUon); ^ 

5. Therefore, it is fiery .(the con¬ 
clusion). 

The Rindfis had also the regular syllo¬ 
gism, whkh semns a very natural step 
from the above ; but as itfrae at a latw 
period, the improvement might have been 
borrowed from the Greeks. [Dr. Ballan- 
tyire has pointed out that this is the rhe¬ 
torical, Mopposed totiie*strictly k^cal, 
ayllc^m, or as the Hindfis ekpress.it, it 
is the inference for the sake of another, 
not for one’s self. See Prof. Max Muller’s 
Api^dix on Indum logic, subjoined to 
the taws cf TbrngJa, by the l^hbishop 
of Tork,Bat the osual form of a Hindu 
sylloglffla is rather compos^ rf two pro¬ 
positions,. ** The mountain Ims fire-per- 


vaAed smoke, therefore it has fire.” It is 
this notiomof vyApti or pervasion which 
forms the peculiaifty of the Hindu syllo¬ 
gism ; and though of course it amounts to 
the same thing as ourWestem distribution 
and universality, it expresses it in an 
original way. In truth, the true interest 
of the Nydya lies not in its result, buf 
rather in the fact that it is the only logical 
system in the world not deriv^ &om 
Aristotle.— Ed.] 

** [Community is qpr genus or species, 
and is considered to be eternal; particu¬ 
larity {vUesha, whence the name of thee 
system) is the eternal individual essence of 
ether, time, space, soul, and mind (which 
last is considered as atdhuc), and of the 
several atoms of earth, water, fire, and air. 
Intimate rdation (or mmavdya) is the^ 
retetion which exists between awhole and 
parts,—a genus or species and itS* 
individuals,—an action or quality and its 
subject,—and particularity and the eter¬ 
nal substances mentioned ab||ire.— Ed.} 

^ Vis. passion, rdatioif, quantity, when, 
where, mtoatioa^ and habit, s 
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often the same as those of Aristotle,—the senses, the elements, 
the soul and its different faculties, time, space, etc.; but many 
that are of the first importance in‘Aristotle’s system are omitted ' 
by the Hindfis and vice verad. The definitions of the subjects. 
often differ, and the general arrangement is entirely dissimilar. 

One of the most remarkable coincidences is that all the Hindfi 

• schools constantly join to the five senses a sixth internal sense 
■ (which they^.call mind), which connects the other five, and answers 
exactly to the common, or internal, sense of Aristotle. 

The arrangement of Gdtama’s school is much more complete 
General and comprebonsiVe than that of Canada, and some 
aflooniingto specimens of it may serve to spve an idea of the mmute- 

• Mbooi. ness to which their classification i^ attempted to be • 

carried. , • 

The first distribution of subjects is into sixteen heads or 
® Heads or topics.®* I can discover no principle on which it is 
e made, except that it comprises the instruments, modes,*^ 

and some of the subjects, of disputatfon. It is as follows:— 

4. Proof. 2. That which is to be known* and proven. 

3. Doubt. 4. Motive. ^ Instance. 6. Demonstrated truth. 

7. Member of a regular argument or syllogism, 8. Eeasoning 
by reduction to absurdity. 9. Determination or ascertain¬ 
ment. 10. Thesis or disquisition. 11. Controversy. 12. Ob¬ 
jection. 13. Fallacious reason. 14. Perversion. 15. Futility. 
16. Confutation. 

The subdivisions are more* natural and systemaiid. 
ifctHead- Proof (or*evidence) is of four kinds; perception, in- 
ference, comparison,* and afiirmation (or testimony)! • . 
Inference is again subdivided into antecedent, which discovers 
^.an effect from its cause; consequent, wliich deduces a cause from , 
its effect; and analogous.®* 

Objects of proof are twelve in tiumber:—1. Soul. 2. Bpdy. 

2 nd Head - 3. The organs of sensation. 4. The objects of sense. 

6. Intellect. 6. Mind. 7. Activity. 8. Fault. 9. Trans- 
anbdiviaiona. jQ. ^rmt of deeds, .ll. Pain, or physical 

evil 12. liberation. 

1. The first object of proof is soul; and a full exposition 
* 1 . Soul . is^ giveq of its nature and faculties, ahd of the proofs 

t f.' 

• [Tlie«e sixteen paddrAas of g&Tseus from heariiw Uiat it is like * 

the w> oippoaed to cow.—E©.] 

the wren «^the Vaifertiika; these latter,, • (Thifris where the general is 

however, de geaerally.accepted by most from the special, u e.g. it » 

N^yika writers.—Eo.] because it is esrth ; or where the mibject 

* where a man rec^iiuBes a^bos • is inferred from its s[uaUtieB.-^ED*3 . 
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of its ejdstence. It has fourteen qualities;—^number, quantity, 
severalty, conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pain, pleasure, desire 
aversion, volition, m^t, demerit, and the faculty of imagination 
* 2. The second object of proof is body; which is still more fully 

discussed and analyzed; Aot without some mixtui^ of 2 - Body, 
what belongs more properly to physical science. . 

3. Next follow the organs of sense, which are said not to spring • 
from consciousness, as is advanced by the SAnk^yas. oi^ansot 
school; but whi^ are conjoined with the sixth internal 

sense, as* in that school; while the five organs of action (which 
make up the* eleven brought t(^eth^ by»the Sd.nkhya) are not 
separately recognised here. 

4. Theciext of the subdivisions of the second hea^ consists of • 
^ the objects of sense, among which, are, the terms which 4 objects of 

form the predicaments of Canada... • 

The first of thescf is substance, and is divided into nine sorts; • 
.»—earth, water, light,* air, ether, time, place, soul, mind. The • 
qualities .of each of these substances are fully examined; after 
which the author passes on to the second predicament, qualMy. 
Thei^ are twenty-four qualities.* Si?;teenare qualities of body; 
namely,—colour, savour, odour, feel,•number, quantity, indivi¬ 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, 
fluidity, viscidity, and sound: and eight of soul; namely,—pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, and faculty. Every one of 
^ these is examined at great length; ^d, sometimes, as well as by 
the Grecian schools.*® \ 

T^e remaining five predicaments are then deflined, which com¬ 
pletes the objects of sense. Each of the six remaining objects^of 
proof is then examined in the same manner, which exhausts the 
•i second head or topic. * 

»The third head or topic, doubt, is then taken in hand, and so 
OH ^ the end of the sixteenth; but enough has already srd Head- 
been said to show the method of proceeding, and much 
detail would be required to afford any information beyond that. « 
*The discussion of the' above topics involves many opinions, both 
on physical and metaphysical subjects; thus the imma- metaphyakai 
teriahty, independmit existence, qind eternity of the soul 

* Levity, for ioBtaaoe, is merdynotioed iwliar to soul are intelli^ncej pleaauiw 
as tile auenofr of spravity ; while in Axis* pun, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, and 
totle it is held to he a separate prindple, vice. Faculty comprises velocity^, elas- 
having a tendency to rise as gnmty has to tidty, and mental impression, i.e. itisthe 
dcscew. ^nnd is said'to be propagated self-reproductive powers If and some 
by undulation, wave after wave proceeding of the fifteen qudities of ilat|rial sub* 
from a centre. [The qualities pe- * stances are found dso in soul.—|!o.] 
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are a&seirted: God is considered as* the supreme soul, the seat of 
eternal knowledge, the maker of aU things, etc. 

The school of Canada, or, as it is also called, the atomic school, 
supposes a transient' world composed of aggregations of eternal 
pootriiM of • atoms. It does not seem settled whether their tern- 
porary arrangejnent* depends on their* natural affinities, 
or on the creative power of God." *' 

It is imp^ossible not to he struck with the identity of^the topics 
discussed the HindA philosophers Muth these which engaged 
the attention of the same class in ancient Greece, and with the 
similarity between the (ktctrines of schools subsisting in regions 
^m^oe of the earth so remote fromi each other. The first cause, 
the Greek the relation of mind to matter, creation, fatei and many 
wpeeiauy similar subjects, ar^ mixed by the Hindfis with ques- 

tions that ha^e* arisen in modem metaphysics, without 
having been known to the ancients. Thek various doctrines of 
the eternity of matter, or its emanation frfim the Divinity; of the 
separate existence of the Supreme Being, or his arising from 'the 
mnangembnts of nature ; the supposed derivation of all souls from 
God, and return to him; the ^doctrine of atoms; the 8 uc 9 essiv‘e 
revolutions of worlds; ha,ye all likewise been^maintained by one 
or other of the Grecian schools." These doctrines may, however, 
have occurred independently to speculative men in unconnected 
countries, and each single coincidence may perhaps have been 
accidental; but when we find a whole system so similar to thab 
of the Hindfis as the*PythSgorean,—^while the doctrines of»both 
are so unlike'the'natural suggestions of human reason,—^it 
r^uires no fiiith in the tradition^ of the eastern journeys of 
jT^ythagoras to be persuaded that the two schools have originated 
in a common source. 

The end of all philosophy, according to Pythagoras, is to ^e 
the mkid from encumbrances whish hinder its progress towards 
perfection;" Jbo raise it above the dominion of the passions, and. 
the influence of corporeal impressions, so as to assimilate it to the'' 
Divinity, and qualify it to join the gods.", Thd soul is a portion 
of the Div^ty," and returns after various transmigrations and 
fiuecessive intermediate states of purgation in the region of the 

** 2Van|tM^M»M of Me Moyat the merit or dem^ of the bouIs which 

tAtieOk Soektyi vol. i. p. 106. For » niU ere to receive pleesure or pain from the 

. aceount'Of the logical echool, aee Trantae- resulting product of iheir Hnirm _ Qq.} 

tioru of tho Moyal Amaik Society, vol. L " See Ward on the Mindooe; voL ii. 
p.'9^; spd Qladwiu’s Ayeen Acbery, vpL it p. 114. * 

p;3ti5} allh Ward on Me iTindoM, vol. ii, voLi 

p. 224, ^I9>e usual opinion is that the p. 882, 

atoms arises iiomadruhta^ ie,» ** Ihid. p.,888. • Ibid, p..888. ^ 
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dead, tatthe source from which it first proceeded. ’ The 

'mind (Ovfwsi) is distinct fipom the soul God is the 

univer^ soul difiTused through* all things, the first principle of 
the universe; invisible,* incorruptible, only xo be comprehended 
by the mind.^^ Intermediate between God and mankind ai-e a 
host of aerial beiags, formed into classes^ and exercisicyg different 
infiuences on the affairs^bf the world.^* • 

These alh precisely the metaphysical doctrines of Jndia; and 
when to them we join the aversion of Pythagoras for animal food, 
and hM.pfohibition of it unless when offered in sacrifices,^® his 
injunctions to his disciples not to kill or hurt plants,®® the long 
probation of his disciples, and their mysterious initiation, it is 
difficult to ^nceive that so remarkable an agreement can be pro¬ 
duced by anything short of direct in^tation. 

Further coincidences might be menlapned, equally striking, 
though less important*than those already adduced: such are the 
afiSnity between God anti light, the arbitrary importance assigned 
to the sphere of the moon as* the limit of earthly changes, etc.: 
and all derive additional importance from their dissimilarity tu 
the opi^ons of all the Grecian schools that subsisted in the tixne 
of Pythagoras.*^ , 

Some of the tenets of both schools are said to have existed 


among the ancient [Egyptians, and may be supposed to have been 
derived from that source** both by Pythagoras and the Bramins. 
But our accounts of these doctrines in Egypt are only found in 
books^ written long after they had readied Greece through other 
channels. The only mrly authority is HSfodotus, who lived 
after the philosophy of Pythagoras had been universally diffused. 
If, however, these doctrines existed among the Egyptians, the}^ 
were scattered opinions in the midst of an independent system; 
and in Greece they are obviously adscititious, and not received in - 
their integrity by any other o^ the philosophers except by the 
Pythagoreans. In India, on the contrary, they are the main 
principles on which the religion of the people is founded, to 


. ^ Enfield’s SiOoryc^ PkUoiophy, vol. 
i p. 897. 

^lMd.p; 898. 

* Ihid. p.:89S. See also Staol^s’ 
tory^Philoa^y, 

f Enfidd, vol. i. p. 577, and Stanley’s 
School cf Philosophy, p. 520, 

“ Stanley, p. 520. 

** See, £ot the 'Hindfi notions on liffht, 


the vaiiotu interpretatfojM wni' 

m^ts Q4yat»l, espcMy Sir W 

WorhfyA ,vi pp; ilf m ; Qote 


and note ; lUm Mohun Roy’s translation 
of the p. 114; Colebrook^ TranS' 

actions of the Royal Asiatic iSodety, voL ii. 
p. 25, and other places. For Pythagoras, 
see Enfield, vol. L p. 394, and St^e^, 
p. 547; in both which plotyja he is said 
to have learned his doctrine from the magi 
or oriental philosophers. The opinions of 
both the nindds and Pythagoras about 
the moon and aerial regions, are stated 
by Mr. Colebrook& in the Trm^tions of 
^ Royal AstaUe Society,vd, L ^5118 ; for 
tSose ^ Pythagon^ see Stanley, p. f £ij|.. 
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which all the schools of philosophy refer, and on which every 
theory in physics and every maxim in morality depends. 

It is well argue^ by Mr. Cblebrooke, that the Indian philo¬ 
sophy resembles that of the earlier rather than of the later 
Qreek»; ahd that if the Hindds had been capable of learning 
the first,doctrines from a foreign nation, there was no reason 
why they should not in like manner have acquired a knowledge 
of the subsequent improvements. From which he infers that 
“ the Hindfis were, in this instance, the taachers and not the 
learners.” 

^ Tranaoictions of the Royal Asialie tion, together, with the practice of buiying 
Society, vol. i. p. 579. It may, TOrhaps, be the dead instead of burning them, seem to 
observed that the doctrines of rythagoras refer to the rules of the monastic orders ; 
appear to belong to a period later than while the strictness regaraing animal food 
Menu. The formation of a society living has also a resemblance to the tendency of 
in common, and receiving copimoa initia>' later times. •<$> 
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BOOK III. • 

STATE OF THE HlN.DlJS IN LATER TIMES, CONTINUED. 

* 

Few of the subjects which follow are noticed by Meni^; we can, 
therefore, no longer attempt to mark the changes effected since 
liis time, Wt must endeavour from other sources to trace the 
rise and describe the present state of e^xih branch of inquiry as 
it occurs. 


•CHAPTER I. 

c 

ASTRONOMY AND l^ATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

The antiquity and the originality of the Indian astTonomy form, 
subject^ of considerable interest.' . „ 

The first point has been discussed by some of the 
greatest astronomers in Europe, and is still unsettled. 

Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair, maintain that observations taken 
upwards of 3,000 years before Christ, ai*e still extant, and prove a 
considerable degree of progress already made at that period. 

Several men, eminent for science (among whom are La Place 
and De Lambre), deny the authenticity of the'observations, and, 
consequently, the validity of the conclusion. 

The argument is conducted entirely on astronomical principles 
and can only be decided by astronomers: as far as it can be 
understood by a person entirely unacquainted with mathematical 
science, it does not appear to authorize an award, to the extent 
that is claimed, in favour of the Hindds. 

All astronomers, however, admit the great antiquity of the 
Hindd observations; and it seems indisputable, that the exact¬ 
ness of the mean motions that they have assigned to thp sun and 
moon could only have been attained by a comparison of modern 
observations with •others made in remote antiquiiy.* !i^ven Mr. 

* Much ^or^tion on these eubjeots, ability and value. [The best works on 
but ranraalljr wi^ views.unfavourable to Hindfi mathematics and astronomy are 
y given in the iUust^i^onB, Colebrooke’s Algebra and Buivess’s trans- 
by dineront hands, annexed to Mr. Hugh ktion of the S^a Ed.] 

Murray a wMoneal and Deaeti^ve Ac* * See Pond’s La Place SyOihi of the 
count of Sntah /ndia, a vroik^of great m»^,vol. ii. p. 262 . • , 
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Bentley, the most strenuous oppdnent of the claims of the Hii^ius, 
pronounces in his latest work, that their division of the ecliptic 
into twenty-seven jlunar mansions (which supposes much previous 
observation) was made 1,442 years before our era; and, without 
relying upon his authority^ in this instance, we should be inclined 
to belicwe that the Jndian observations could not have com¬ 
menced at a latet period than the fifteenth century before Christ. 
This wo\jld be from one to' two centuries before the Argonautic 
expedition and the first mention of astronomy in Greece. 

The astronomical rule relating to the calendar, which has been 
quoted from the Viddas*® is shown to have been drawn up in the 
fourteenth century before Christ; and Pardsara, the first writer 
on astronomy of whose writings any portion remains, appears to 
have flourished about the same time.* 

In our inquiries into th.e astronomy of the Indians, we dferive 
no aid from their own early authors. TBe same system iteeactont. 
of priestcraft, which has exercised so pernicious an influence 
on the Hindfis' in other respects, has cast a veil over their 
science. Astronomy having been made subsetvient to the ex¬ 
travagant chronology qf the religionists, all the epochs jvhich it 
ought to determine have been thrown into confusion and un¬ 
certainty ; no general view of their system has been given; only 
such parts of science as are required for practical purposes are 
made known; and even of them the original sources are carefully 
concealed, and the results communicated as revelations from the 


‘'vi. p. 581); and when he admitted them 
afterwards (in his posthumous work), he 
put a different interpretation on the ac¬ 
count of the rising of Canopus, and placed 
him, on that and other ^uncb,in tlw year 
676 before Christ. (Albstract of Bent%’3 
History,Oriental Mofffisine, voL y. p. 245.) 
The attempt made by Sir W. Jones to £x 
other dates, by meaps of the mythological 
histories into winch the name of Paidtnjra 
is introduced, does not appear sdcceasfuL 
(Astatic *ReieorcAes,voL u. p. 329.) 

* Thus the S^irya SiddAdi^ the 
learned work of an astronomer of the fifth 
or idxth century, is only known to tibie 
Hmdds as a rerdation urom heaven, re¬ 
ceived upwards of 2,164,900 years ago. 
Their eni^malUcal manner of communi¬ 
cating their knowledge is as remarkable 
in th^ other sciences as in astronomy. 
Professot ^yhdr speaks thus hf tilieir 
tiigonometry cr-** It has the appearano^ 
like, many other things in the science of 
these eastern naiioQs, of h^og dmwh up 


Divinity.® 


* In Appendix I. See also AHatie He- 
searches, vol. viii. p. 489 ; vol. viL p. 282. 

* This appears by his observation of the 
place of the Colures, first mentioned by Mr. 
Davis. (Amotic BeseareJm, vol. iL p. 268.) 
Sir W. Jones, in consequence of some fur¬ 
ther informatiou received from Mr. Davis, 
fixed Paidsara in the twelfthoentuiy before 
Christ (1181 fi.c. ); but Mr. Davis himself 
afterwai^ explained {Anatie JResea/r(Jies, 
vol. V. p. 288) that, from the most minute 
coianderation he could give the subject, the 
observation must have been made 1391 
years befor# the Christian era, Another 
passage quoted from Pardaala shows that 
the.helh^ riring of Canopus took place 
in his time at a pAiod which agrees with 
the date Mugned to him on ojiher grounds. 
XColebmokSi *Asiatie BeaearcAes, voL ix. 
p. 366. $ee also AsiaUe Beimarch^, vol. v. 
p. 288, for t|ie opinion of Hr. Davis.) Mr. 
Biritttey^however, at one time suspected 
the srhom of the woiks of Partfsara tq be 
wdHcom foi^geiies (A^He Beseaatha, vd. 
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From this cause, the data from which their tables were com¬ 
puted are never quoted; and there is no record of a regular 
series of observations among them.* ^ 

Jf this system be an obstruction to our inquiries, it must 
have been much more so to the progress of science. The*art of 
making observations was probably teught to few; still fewer 
wpuld be disposed to .em*ploy an instrument which could not 
confirm, but might impair, the faith due to divine trutl^. They 
had none of the skill which would have been taught, nor of the 
emulation which would have been excited, by the labours of 
their predecessors; and when the increasing errors of the re¬ 
vealed tables forced them at length on observations and cor¬ 
rections, so &r from expecting applause for their improvements, 
they were obliged, by the state of ppblic opinion, to endeavour 
to make it appear that no alteration had been made.* 

In spite of these disadvantages, they appear to have made con¬ 
siderable advances in astronomy. As they have left no complete 
system which can be presented'in a popular form, and* compared 
with those of other nations, they must be judged of by mathema-* 
ticians ffom the skill they have shoyn ip. treating the points qp 
which they have touched. The opinions* formed on this subject 
appear io be divided; but it seems to be generally admitted that 
great marks of imperfection are combined, in their astronomical 
writii^, with proofs of very extraordinary proficiency. 

The progress made in other branches of mathematical know¬ 
ledge was still more remarkable than in ^trononiy. In the 

by (me wko was more deeply versed in the dMida (iimfic Reaearckea, vol. ii. p. 289) 
8ubje(st than may,be at imaged, and showsstronglytheembarrasamentthatwas « 

who knew tnore than he thought it necjea- felt by those who tried to correct errors 
eary to communicate.- It is probably a sanctioned by religious authority.. In the 
compendiugiformed l^'someancientadept same essay (p. 267) it appears that, 
in geometry for the use of others who although the rationed sy|tem had been 
wetamere practical calculators.” Of their established from tuneommemorial, it was 
a^hmerio the Sdinburgh Review aa^a still thought almost impious to oppose it 
(vol. xjdt. p. 147)'! “ All this is done m to the m^ological one. A single writer, 
verse. I^questilonis usually propounded indeed, avows that the* earth is self- 
wirii enigmaticBl condseness; the rule for balanced in infinite space, and cannot be 
the imputation is given in teims some- supported by a succession of animals; but 
what less obscure; but it is ncJt till the the others msplay no such controversial 
example, which comes in the third place, spirit, and seem only anxiousio show that 
has been slsidied, that all ambiguity is ineir own rational opinions wereconsistent 
remov^. No demonstration nor reason- with tixe previously established fables. In 

“fii. ®*her analytical of synthetioal, is the fidjamirpA Jfeview (yoLx. p^469) there 
subjoined; but, on examingjtion, the rules is a forcible illustration of the effect of the > 
Jo^d not only to be exact) but to be system of rdlgious fraud in retarding the 
nearly as rimple as they oan be made, progress of scimioe; and from rids is 
even m tne present sti^ of anllyrioal deduced a weU-founded argument for the 
same obmrvauoQ is early period at whioh the wtt discoveries 
tlg^aa. Hfid, p. 161. must have been made. • • 

• commeatat(»r mt the 
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“Slirya Siddh&nta,” written, according to Mr. Bentley, in 
A.D. 1091, at the latest, but generally assigned to the fifth or 
sixth ,century,’ is (pntain^ a* system of trigonometry^ which 
not only goes far beyond anything known to the Greeks, but 
involves theorems which were not discovered in Burope till the 
sixteenth fCentury.® • 

Their geometrical skill is shown, among other forms, by their 
Geometry, demonstrations of various properties of triangles, spe¬ 
cially one which expresses the area in the terms of the three 
sides, and was unknown in Europe till published by Clavius (in 
the sixteenth century) and by their knowledge of the propor¬ 
tion of the radius to the circumference of a circle, which they 
express in a mode peculiar to themselves, by applying one ’‘mea¬ 
sure and one unit to the radius and circumference. This pro¬ 
portion, which is confirmed by the most approved labours of 
Europeans, was not known out of India, ufitil modem times.’® 

The Hindfis are distinguished in arithmetic by the acknow- 
Arithmetic. ledged invention of the decimal notation; and it seems 
<n be the possession of this discovery which has given them so 
great an advantage over the Greeks in the science of numbers.” 

But it is in algebra ihat the Bramins appear to have most 
Algebra. excelled their contemporaries. Our accounts of* their 
discoveries in that science are obtmned from the works of 
.Brahma Gupta (who lived in the sixth century), and Bhdscara 
Achdrya (in the twelfth century),’® but both drew their materials 

* See Mr.Colebrooke {Afiixtic Research^, of the Bines, involving a refinement first 
voL ix. p. 329, note) for the position of the practised by Briggs, in the lie^ning of 
vernal equinox when the SHrya Siddhdnta tile seventeenth oento] 7 . {BrUuh Jtidia, 
cvras written, and Sir W. Jones {Amitic vol. iu.p. 403,inthe*‘EdinbtughCabinet 
Jietearchta, voL ii. p. 392) for the period Library.”) 

when the vernal equinox was so situated. • EdMwnjh Review, vol. xxix. p. 158. 
Mr. Colebrooke thinks it contemporary The ratio of the diameter to the cir> 

with Brahma Cnpta, whom he afterwards cumference is given in the SHrya Sid- 
fixes about the end id the sixth century. . dMata, probably written in the fifth cen^ 

* Sudi is that of Vieta, pointed out by *tury (AdaUc Retearchee, Vd. ii p. 269), 
Professor Playfay, in his qu^ion sent to and even by Mr. Bentley’s Mcoun^ in the 
the Asiatic Hocie^ (Amofic Reeeareha, eleventh. The demonstrations alluded to 
vol. iv. p. 152). Professor Playfair has in the preceding lines are generally by 
published a memoir on the Hiudd trigo- Brahma Qiipta in the sixth century. 
nomeii^iTmritacHontof^Royal Society “ A writer in the Ediviburgh Review 
of Edinburgh; vol. iv.), which is referred (vol. xviii. p. 211), who discusses thehxb- 

i to Professor Wallaw, with the follow- ject in a tone of great hostility to the 
ing important observation of Ws own Hindd pretensions, nmkes an olwervation 
Hbwever (uunent, i. therefore, any book which wpears entitled to much contidera- 
may be in which we meet witii a system tion. He lays down pnwtion, tW - 
of trigonometiy, we mav be assured it decimal notation is not a very dd inven- 
was n^ written in the infancy of science, tion, and points out the improbability of 
Wemay therefore conclude that geometry its having eBC{^>ed Pythagoras, if ithi^ 
must faftve^bedh'known in India long b^ in fau time been-known in 
fore siting of the Sdrya SiddhMta’* Mr. Bentl^, in his last wtok, wishes 
Thi^ is also a rule % the comptjtatidh to prove, by his usual modex^ oompnta- 
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from Aiya B^ta, in whose time the science seems to have iJeen 
at its height; and who, though not clearly traced further back 
flia-n the fifth century, may, in Mr. 'Colebrooke’s opinion, not 
improbably have lived nearly as early as Diophantus, the first 
Greek writer on algebra; that is, about ajd. 860.^® * • 

But, whichever may have been the* moiie ancient, th^e is no 
question of the superiorit;^ of the Hindiis over their rivals in the 
perfection to which they brought the science. Not only is Arya 
Bhata superior to Diophantus (as is shown by his knowledge of * 
the resolution of equations involving several unknown quantities, 
and in a general method of resolving all ^determinate problems 
of at least the first degree),^ but he and his successors press hard 
upon the discoveries of algebraists who lived almost in our own 
time. Nor is Arya Bhata the investor of algebra among the 
Hindds; for there seems every reason to believe that the science 
was in his time in such* a state, as it required the lapse of ages, 
and many repeated efibfts of invention to produce.^® It was 
in his time, indeed, or in the fifth century, at latest, that Indian 
science appears W have attained its highest perfection.^® • 


tion, that BhdRcara wrote in the reign of 
AkW (a.i>. 1666); but the date in the 
text is mehtioned in a Persian translation 
of one of his works presented to that very 
empOTor b^ the celebrated Feizi, whose 
inquiries wto Hindd science form the 
most conspicuous part of the literature of 
that age. (See Book IX. CL ui.) Bhds- 
cara is likewise quoted by many autiiors 
anterior to Akber, whose authenticity 
Mr. Bentlpy is therefore obliged to deny., 
[The date of Aryabhata’s birth has 
been fixed as a.d. 476 by Dr. Bhdu D4jl, 
(Jmrn. R. A.8., new series, vol. i. p. 406), 
from a passive in one of ^ works. In 
the same paper Brahma Cupta is proved 
to haye been bom in a. 1 }. 698, and Bhds- 
kara AchArya in A.D. 1114 ; the date of 
the death of Var4ha Mihira is also fixed 
as A.D, 687 . 7 -Ed,] 

** Bdamimrgh Review, voL y*ir. p. 142. 

“ Ibid. p. 14L , 

“ In the EdMwrgh Review (vol. xxi. 
P, 872) is a striking history of a problem 
(to find s! so that o it* 4* 6 shall bea square 
numW). The first step towards a solu¬ 
tion is made by Biophantuf; it is extended 
w Femat, and sent as a defiance to the 
H ngl ish algebraists iu the seventeenth 
century; but was only earned to itii full 
Mtent hy Buler j who arrives exac&y at 
the pomt attained , by Bh^bscara in 
aj)Ji 60 . Another ocoum in 
Beriew (vol. xxix. p. 168), where it ia 


e • a 

stated, fr^ Mr. Colebrooke, that a par¬ 
ticular solution given by Blidscara (a.d. 
1160) is exactly Ihe same that was hit on 
by Lord Brounker, in 1667 ; and that the 
general solution of the same problem was 
unsuccessfully attempted by Euler, and 
only accomplished by De la Grange, a.d. 
1767; although it had been as completely 
given by Brahma Gupta in the sixth cen¬ 
tury of our era, * "But the superiority of 
the Hindfis over the Greek algebimsts is 
scarcely so conspicuous in their discoveries 
as in tire excellence of their method, which 
is altogether dissimilar to that of Diophan¬ 
tus (Strach^s Bija Omita, quoted in the 
Rdinbwrgh Review, vol. xxi. pp. 374, 376), 
and in the perfection of their algorithm, or 
• notation. (Colebrooke, Indian Algebra, 
quoted in the Mditdmrgh Review, vol. xxix. 
p. 162.) One of their mosb favourite pro¬ 
cesses (that called cuttaca) was not known 
in Europe till published by Bachet de 
Mezeriac, about the year 1624, and is vir¬ 
tually the same as that expl^^ by Euler. 
(Edinburgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 161.) 
Their application of algebra to astrono¬ 
mical investigations and geometrical de¬ 
monstrations is also aninventidhof their 
own; and their manner of conducting it is, 
even now, entitied to adndratimi. (Cole¬ 
brooke, quoted by Professor Wallace, ubi 
suprk, pp. 408, 499;. and Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, vot xxix. p. 168.) [l^e em^aea is 
** a 4 uaati|y- sum that a giveo iiaifi))er 
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« 

Of the originality of Hindi! science some opinion{| noiust have 
been formed from what has been already said. Jn their 
Bwenw astronomy, the al>senCe of a general theory, the un¬ 
equal refinement of the different portions of science which hav^ 
been presebted to us, the want of demonstrations and of re¬ 
corded observations, the rudeness of the instruments used by 
the Bramins, and’ their inaccuracy in observing, together with 
the suspension of all progress at a certain point, are very strong 
arguments in favour of their having derived their knowledge 
from a foreign source. But on the other hand, in the first part 
of their progress, all other nations were in stiU greater igno¬ 
rance than they; and in the more advanced stages, where they 
were more hkely to have borrowed, not only is th^ir mode of 
proceeding peculiar to themselves, but it is often founded on 
principles with which.no other ancient people were acquainted; 
and shows a knowledge of discoveries not •made, even in Europe, 
till within the course of the last two cefituries. As far as their 
astronomical conclusions depend on those discoveries, it is self- 
sjvident that they cannot have been borrowed ;#and even where 
there is no such dependence, it cannot fairly be presumed that 
persons who had such resources within themselves must neces¬ 
sarily have relied on the aid of other nations. 

It seems probable that, if the Hindiis borrowed at all, it was 
„afber their own astronomy had made considerable progress; and 
from the want of exact resemblance between the parts of their 
system and that of other nations, where they approach the nearest, 
it would rather seem as if they had taken up hints of improve- 
^ment than implicitly copied the doctrines of their instructors. 

That they did borrow in this manner from the Greeks of 
Alexandria does not appear improbable, and the reason cannot 
be better stated than in the words of Mr. Colebrooke, who has 
discussed the question with his* usual learning, judgment, and 
impartiality. After showing that the Hindi! writers of the fifth 
centuiy speak with respect of the astronomy of the Yavanas (by 
whom there is every reason to think the^, in this instance, they 
mean the Greeks), and that a treatise of one of their own authors 
. is called " Rormka Siddhinta,’^ very possibly jn allusion to the 
system pf thq western (or Eoman) astronomers, he goes on to 
say, “If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance, hardly to 
be supposed casual, which the Hindi! astronomy; with its appa- 

b«iog by {t, and Ibe 

ad^ or wbtracted from, 
the eum w dilbrenoe 


product diwiWe by a dirisw rithoat w- 
a mren iiwiiider,''—Ei>;i 
.urfflije 


a 
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ratus of ecK^ntrics aad epicyclfes, bears in many respects to*that 
of the Gree^, be thought to authorize a belief that the HindAs 
received from' the Greeks* that knowled|e jphich enabled them 
to correct and improve their own imperfect astronomy, I shall 
hot feel inclined to’’dissent from the opinion. There does ap¬ 
pear ground for more thap* a conjecture that the Hindds had 
obtained a knowledge of Grecian astronomy* before the Arabs 
began to cultivate the science.” # 

In another place” Mr. Colebrooke intimates his opinion that 
it is not improbable that the Hindds may have taken the hint 
of their solar zodiac from the Greeks,^®TDut •adapted it to tlieir 
own ancient division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts.^ 
Their astrokgy, he thinks, is almost entirely borrowed from the 
West.*® 

From what has been already said, it seems very improbable 
that the Indian georSetiy and arithmetic have been l^rrowed 
from the Greeks, and there is no other nation which can contest 
the prioril^ in those sciences. The peculiarity of their method 
gives every abearance of originality to their discoveries ii* 
algebr% also. • • • 

In this last science, the claims of the Arabs have been set up 
against them: but Mr. Colebrooke has fully established that 
algebi-a had attained the highest perfection it ever reached in 
India before it was known to the Arabians, and indeed before the, 
first dawn of the culture of the sciences among that people.*^ 

” Adatic Research^, vol. ix. p. 847. In additiwi to the points ah-eady 

[The names and figures of the twelve mentioned, in which the Hindds have gone 
zodiacaTsignswereonlygraduallyinventld beyond the other ancient nations, Mr. 
by the Greeks. Cleostratus (in the sixth Colebrooke mentions two in astronomy :• 
century, b.o.) added the ram and the ar* one is in their notions regarding tiie pre- 
cher, and the balanod was introduced in cession of the equinoxes, in which they 
the time of the Ptolemies (see Letronue, were rncfN correct than Ptolemy, and as 
lo^rn. des Savant, 1839). The oldest much so as the Arabs, who did not attain 
mention of these signs in Sanskrit is^ ,to their degree of improvement till a later 
the passage ftt>m Baudhiiyana’s Sfitras, period; the other rektes to the diurnal 

quo^ by Colebrooke, Ettayt, vol i. p. revolution of the earth «n its axis, which 
202. Dr. Bh&u D&ji Jowm, R.A.S,, new the Bramins discuss in the fiftii century, 
series, vol I p. 409) quotes a couplet from and whidi, although formerly sog^t^ 
Vardh amih i r a (who died A.D. giving in ancient times by Heraclitus, h^ been 
all ^ Greek names in a corrupt^ form. long laid aside by the Greeks, and was 
Besides these we find many other Greek never revived in Europe until the days of 

astronomical terms in his works, as hdi Copernicus. 

for jydmxtra diametw, hard, ^ Colebrooke’s Algdnu, Arkhmetie, &c. 

Ivndm, itpia (as a' minute of a degree), HThe fibrst Arabian nmthemalician trans-' 
& 0 . See also Dr. Kern’s preface to his kted a Hindd Ixk^ in the reign of the 
.®A of^e ScwiAii^d.—E d.] Khalif Almansdr, a.d. 778. Leonardo of 

" [The Hindd co^iu of the twenty* Pisa^first introduced algebra into Europe ; 
seven neiMsrtra«has) 7 e^ lately duputedi he learned it at Bugk, in Baaribary, where 
and several writers have endeavoured to his fisthOTwasasoiiM in tii^cu^mhouae 
mve that they were bcnVoWed |rem the by appointiment from Plaa; ha beok is 
Chaiesaor C gi a ldaM i a — Ed.] , - deled 1202.—i^.} •# 
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^st(Sby op INBIA. 

Whatever the Arahs possessed In common with the Hindiis, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from the 
latter nation; and ly^wever gredt their subsequent attainments 
and discoveries, it is to be remembered that they did not begin 
till the‘eighth century, when they first gained access to the 
treasures ef the Gre^s. • 

On these subjects, however, as on all connected with the 
learning of the Bramins, the decisions of the most learned can 
only be considered as opinions on the facts at present hefoi'e us; 
and they must all be regarded as open to question untU our in¬ 
creased acquaintance*witll Sanscrit literature shall qualify us to 
pronounce a final judgment. 

The history of science, after all, is chiefly interesting from the 
means it afibrds of judging ^f the character of the nation pos¬ 
sessed of it; and in this viey we find the Bramins as remark¬ 
able as ever for diligence and acuteness, hit with the same want 
of manliness and precision as in other departments, and the 
same disposition to debase everything by a mixture of fable, 
and by sacrifice of the truth to the supposed intetests of the 
saoerdotal order. • « 


CHAPTER II. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The Hindfis have made less progress in this th^n in any other 
science. * 

According to their system. Mount Mdru occupies the centre 
of the world.^ It is a Jofty mountain of a conical shape, the^ 
sides composed of precious stones, and the top forming a sort 
of terrestrial paradise. It may*have been suggested by the 
lofty mountains to the north of India, but seems no part of 
that chain, or of any other that exists out of the fancy of the 
mythologists. • 

It is surrounded by seven concentric belts or circles of land 
divided by seven seas. * 

The iijnermijst of those circles is called Jkmbudwip, which 
includes India, and is sun’ounded by a sea of salt water.® 


' coiuider Mount as iJid 
Nortb pole: Ifowever tliis may be, it is, in 
all tli% geographical systems of the Hin* 
4be pomt to which eTerytbii)g;^eit. 


* Col.’^ilford, Asiatic Rtm/fchet. vot 
viiLpp.291,298,&c. ’ 
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The other six belts are separated from each other by seas of 
milk, ■wine, sugar-cane juice, ete., and appear to be entirely 
fabulous. * ** 

• The name of Jambudwip is sometimes confined to Ipdi^ which 

at other times i# called BhArata.^ • * 

That country, and some of those neared to it, appear* to be the 
only part^of the earth at all known iio the Hindfis. 

Within India, their ancient books furnish geographical divi¬ 
sions, with lists of the towns, mountains, and rivers in each; so 
that, though indistinct and destitute ^of arrangement,' many 
modem divisions, cities, and natural features can be recognised. 

But all beyond India is plunged in a darkness from which the 
boldest specJhlatidns of modem geographers have failed to rescue 
it.* • 

It is remarkable that scarcely one Sanscrit name of a place 
beyond the Indus coincides -with those of Alexander’s historians, 
though many on the Indian side do. It would seem, therefore, 
as if the Hindfis had, in early times, been as averse to travelling^ 
as most of them are still; and that they would have remained 
for evei unconnected with the rest ^ the world if all mankiftd 
had been as exempt from restlessness *and curiosity as them- 
selvea' 

The existence of Indian nations in two places beyond the Indus 
furnishes no argument against this observation. Those near the 
sea coast were probably driven by political convulsions from 
their own country, and settled on the nearest spot they coul(^ 
find. {See Appendix III.) Of those in the northern mountains 
we cannot guess the history; but although both seem, in Alex- • 
^der’s time, to .have lost their connection with India, and to 
liave differed in many respects from the natives of that country, 
yet they do not appear to have formed any sort of acquaintance 

* [BWmtot’orjAa, or “Bharata’svarsha examination of Col. WUford’$ Essay on 
OT continent^” b the usual Hindd name ; the Sacred Isles of the West, especially the 
Hmdustdn is a Persian word, and was first part (Asiatic Resea/rrhes, vol. viii. 
introduced by the Mohammedaj^s. The p. 267)’jwhnethesuiieriorityofthemate- 
latter name is an interesting relic of Vaidik jials for a similar inquiry within India is 
umes. The “land of the seven rivers” ’shown by the same author’s Essay on 
(s^^mn^avos), which is mentioned in Gangctic Bindostan (Asisttic Researches, 
me Rig Veda, reapwaro as the Hapta* vol. xiv. p. 373), as well as by an essay 
Uendu ot the Zend, ^eureeks obtained in the Orient^ Magma ne, voi. ii. See 

IsMt and from the Persians also the four first chapters of the second 
^e word occurs in ..Slachylus); and hook of the Vishnu Phidna, p. 161. [It 
^m them ^ name became kno\^to the is not impossible, however, that the Swe- 
^ma^, Bi^lmly thef. Jevra in Babylon tadwlpa of the SfahAbh. (xii. § 340), where 
learned the Hoddd (for Bond'd) of Sstber Ntoda finds a nation of ^dntmah, or 

** 4 iwL •« . woishippem of the Supreme, maj*re<er to 

1 . with whidh thb has sox^ intercourse with .^exandria.— 

been attempted may be judged of by an . s * 
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with other nations, or to have been met with beyond their own 

Umtts. . 

At present (besides religious mendicants who occasionally 
wander to the sacred fire on the Caspian, who sometim^’ 
go to Asirachan, and have been known to reach ^Moscow), indi¬ 
viduals of Ta Hindti tribe* fix>m ShikArpfir, a city near the Indus, 
settle as merchants and bankers in the towns of Persia, Turkistdn, 
and the southern dominions of Russia; but none of these are 
given to general inquiry, or ever bring back any information 
to their tountrymen. ^ 

Few even of the neighbouring nations are mentioned in their 
early books. They knew the Greeks, and applied to them the 
name of Yavan,® which they afterwards extended to all other 
conquerors from the north-West; and there is good reason to think 
that they knew the Scythians under the name of Sacas.® But it 
was within India that they became acqq^mted with both those 
nations, and they were totally ignoiant of the regions from which 
their visitors had come. The most distinct indication that I have 
observed of an acquaintance with the Romans is* in a writer of 
th?! seventh or eighth century, quoted by Mr. Colebrooke,’ who 
states that the Barbari& tongues are called PArasica, YAvana, 
RAumaca, and Barbara, the three first of which would appear to 
mean Persian, Greek, and Latin. 

The Western country, called Rdmaka, where it is said to be 
midnight when it is sunjrise at LankA, may perhaps be Rome 
also. It is mentioimd in what is stated to be a translation from 
the “ SiddhAnta Siromani,”* and piust, in that case, hav§ been 
c known to the Bramins before they had much communication 
with the Mahometans. China they certainly knew. Wo possess 
the travels of a native of that country in India in the fourth 


• [Yavam appears to be the Greek 
Ionian, which occurs in Homer as Idwcr, 
and is no doubt connected with the Hebrew 
YAvdn, In later tunes it denotes the 
Mohammedt^ and especially the Arabs; 
but in earlier IBooks it was certainly, 
though not perhaps exclusively, appli^' 
to the Greeks. Bemde iheAnUyako Yona 
J^d of A^ka's inscriptions, we have the 
VavanM motioned as settled beyond th^ 
Indusi iu a pla^ (the Malavikd^imitra) 
oonunonly attributed to KAlid^; and 
tuhere is a& example quoted in the Kdiiikd 
Couiitt..to Pdnini's YavandA 

adpdt^ ihi^'ate, “ the Yavanas eat lyiiw 
dowm'* whidi seems to allude to Greek 
To these proo& we must alw 
aad ^e frequent mention of the Yavanas 

■a; • • 


> as skilled in astronomy, and the use of 
Greek words as astronomical terms.— £d.] 

* Supposed to be the same with the 
Sacee of the ancient Persians, as report 
by the Greeks. 

* TmXkactiont of the JRoyal Aeiatic 
Society, vol. i. p. 468. 

* Ward’s Hindoos, voL ii. p, 467. Ed* 
malm is a^ mentioned as meaning Bomo 
by Ckd. Wilford {AnaUcReseandtes, voL viii. 
p. 867, and elsewhere) ; but it is to he 
observed that Borne and Italy are, to tibia 
day, quite unkppwn in the East. Even 
in Persia, Bd#meuM Asia Minor; and 
the Caesar pf Borne ” always meant the 
Bysantine Emperor, until the tittle was 
transferred to the Tu^ash G^tan. 
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century; and the king of Magadha is attested^ by Chinese 
authors, to have sent embassies to China in the second and sub¬ 
sequent centuries.* There is a people cahed^China mentioned in 
Menu, but they are placed among the tribes on the north-west of 
India; and, moreover, the name of Chin was not addjpted in the 
country to which it belongs till long* after Menu’s age.®. 

Unless we put faith in the very learned and ingenious deduc¬ 
tions of Colonel Wilford, it will be difficult to find, imthe essays 
on geographical subjects which have been drawn from Sanscrit 
sources, any signs of an acquaintance with Egypt; although the 
trade carried on for centuries by Greek and Roman navigators 
from that country might have been expected to have brought it 
into notice.* 


CHAPTER III. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

The greater periods employed in the coinputation of time by the 
Hindfis need scarcely be discussed. Though founded jjythojogicai 
on astronomical data, they are purely mythological,*’®’^*- 
and do not deserve the attention they have attracted firom 
European scholars. , 

A complete revolution of the nodes and ^sides-, which they 
suppose to be performed in 4^320,000,000 years, fohms a calpa or 
day of BrahmA In this are included fourteen manwantaras, or, 
periods during each of which the world is under the control of 
one Menu. Each manwantara is composed of seventy-one mah4 
yugas, or great ages, and each mahA yuga contains four yugas, or 
ages, of unequal length. The la^ bear some resemblance to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. * 

This last division alone has any reference to the affairs of 
mankind.^ The first, «r satya yuga, extends through 1,728,000 
years. The second, or tretA yuga, through 1,296,000 years. 
The third, called dwApara yuga, through 864,000 years; and the 
la«t, or c^ yu^* through 432,000 years. Of the la^ or cali 


• pt has bew coni^ured that the 
iMvote aroee from the dvoasiar which 
ruled ia China ao. 24^^09, but this is 
'Wie Tshi {an)ily appear 
to haTe reigned for more "than sutcen* 
tuneeih the West o! 


seized the empire, and thus the name may 
have easily spre^ among the neigh* 
bouringiuttiohs. See OeseD^s, YAetaurua, 
art. Sfnitn. —Eo.] , 

j Mr. Davia Asiatic Bemrchet, fd. ii. 
pm 22i‘SSl. , * • 

. A , 
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yuga* of the present manwantara 4,941 years have elapsed j and 
within that period most historical events are acknowledged to 
have occurred. Some, however, are placed fiSt earlier epochs; 
and would he beyond the reach of chronology, if they could not 
be brought Vithin more credible limits.* 

We mu^t, therefore, d^card the yugas, along with the calpas 
imgoMibiiity and manwantaras, and must Endeavour to draw the 
chronology of the Hindtis from such other sources as 
they have themselves presented to us.. 

It has been shown that the Vddas were probably collected about 
fourteen centuries before Christ; but no historical events can 
with any certainty be connected with that date. The astronomer 
ParAsara may perhaps have lived in the fourteenth century before 
the commencement of our qra; and with Him, as with his son 
Vyasa, the compiler of the V^das, many historical or mythological 
persons are connected; but, in both cases, some of those who- are 
made contemporary with the authors in question appear in periods 
remote from each other; and the extravagant duration assigned 
to the lives of all holy persons, prevents the participation of any 
of jihem from contributing tq^settle the date of a transaction. 

The next ground on jvhich we might hope to establish the 
Solar and Hiudii chrouology is furnished by lists given in the 
lunar races. of two parallel liues of kings (the rac^ of the 

sun and moon), which are supposed to have reigned in Ayddhya, 
and in the tract between the Jumna and Ganges, respectively ; 
a]ftd D:o«i 6he or other of which.: all the royal families of ancient 
India were descendfeU These lists, according to the computation 
of Sir W. Jones, would carry us back to 3,500 years before Christ. 
"But the lists themselves are so contradictory as to prevent all 
confidence in either. The heads of the two are contemporaries, 
being brother and sister; yet the lunar race has but forty-eight 
names in the same period in wljich the solar has ninety-five; 
and Crislma,^whom the Purdnas themselves make long posterior 
to Pima, is Mtieth in the lunar race, while Bdma is sixty-third 
^ in the solar.® 


* In fixing the date of the Instijbutea of 
Menu (which appear, in fact, to have been 
written leaa tlum 900 years before Christ), 
the Hiudii ohronololists OTerflow even the 
limits of the four ages, and go back nearly 
BOTen manwantaras—a period exceeding 
4,320,000 multiplied by six times seventy* 
one. (Atkiite&tedr^, vol ii. p. 116.) 
The oiddlrinta ” (writt^ in the 

fifth eenuuy of our era) assumes a mrae 
medhra date; and, t^ing revealed in ^ 


first, or salya yuga, only claims an an- 
tiquity of from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000 
years. , 

Bdma, who seems to be a real historical 
person, is fixed at the end of the second 
age, near l>0O0^M years age. 

• Fo^^the nadi^proved copies of the 
lists, see Prinsef^*^ Tahtes, p., 94, Stc. 
For the prerious dis^rionjs Sir W. 
Jones, jM^ie JUtearchtt, vol, ii p. 128; 
Colonel Wilford, Asiatic JieseatcAes, vol. v. 
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The various attempts made to reconcile the lists have* only 
served to increase the discrepancy. The narrative by which they 
are accompanied in the Purdnas* discredits them still further by 
^absurdities and puerilities; and although‘many of the kings 
named may have jfeigned, and some of the tales reldtecU may be 
allusions to real history, yet no part* of ^ther,- down ^ the time 
of Crishna and the wa,/ of the Maha Bhdrata, affords the least 
basis on which to found a system of chronology. , 

From the time of the Mahd Bhdrata we have numerous lists of 
kings in diflferent parts of India, which present individually an 
appearance of probability, and are in several instances confirmed 
by extraneous testimony. 

More frequently they are authenticated or illustrated‘by reli¬ 
gious inscriptions aiid grants of lami. These last, in particular, 
are sculptured on stone or engraved on 'cppper-plates; the latter 
very common and generally in good preservation. They not only 
record the date with 'great care and minuteness, but almost 
always contain the names of some of the predecessors of the 
prince who confers the grant. If sufficient numbers should frp 
found^ they may fix the dates of vjhole series of kings; bu^ at 
present, they are unconnected fragment, which are of use in local 
histories, but give little help to general chronology. 

The yhe of Magadha alone, besides receiving striking confirma¬ 
tions from various quarters, presents a connected chain Kings of 
of kings from the war of the Mahd Bhdrata to the fifth Magadha. 
century after Christ, and thus admits *of an approximation to the 
principal epochs within that period. *• . 

Sahaddva was King of Magadha at the end of the war of the 
Mahd Bhdrata. * 

The thirty-fifth king in succession from him was Ajdta Satru, 
in whose reign Sdkya or Gdtama, the founder of the Buddha reli¬ 
gion, flourished. There can be, little doubt that Sdkya died about 
550 before Christ.^ We have, therefore, the testipaonies of the 
Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some other Bauddha chronicles, 
written out of India, by which to settle the era of Ajdta Satru. ^ ' 
The sixth in succession from Ajdta Satru, inclusive, was 
Nanda, on whose date many others depend. The ninth from 
Kanda was Chandra Gupta; and the third from him was Asdca, 
a prince celebriited among the Bauddhas of all countries, ast 


tette opposite p; p. 287. Mr. 

Waw, vol. i. p. 14 5 Bh Hamilton Bu- 
ooaim's Himm Qmeatogm (a separate 
work} i oonsuiA iikewiae Professor Wuscm’s 


Frefacetothe Viihnv, Ptmina,p.lxiv., &;o., 
and the Pwrdna itself, BdSk IV. chaps, i. 
and iL p. 347. * • 

' * ^ p. 120; ao. 477 f—l»]. 
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one Si the most zealous disciples and promoters of their re¬ 
ligion.* 

Hi is by means of the two last princes that we gain a link to 
connect ^e chronolo^ of India with that of Europe; and are, 
enabled ^thotigli still very loosely) to mark the limits of the period 
embraced Ijy Hindu history. 

From some motive, probably conne^ed witS the desire to 
magnify Cigshna, the Hindii authors have made the end of the 
war of the Mahd Bharata and the death of that hero contempo- 
tary with the commencement of the cali yuga, or evil age; and 
this assertion, though,ope6ly denied by one of their own authors,® 
and indirectly contradicted by facts stated in others, is still 
regarded'as incontrovertible. 

In applying the list of kings drawn from’the PurAnas to the 
Chandra- Verification of,this epoch, Sir W. Jones was struck with 

guptft con* a 

the resemblance between the name of Chandragupta 
cm; and that of Sandracottus, or 'Sandracoptus, who is 
mentioned by European writers as having concluded a treaty 
'^ith Seleucus. On a close examination, he was surprised to 
fin(^ a great resemblance^injbheir histories; and assuming the 
date of Chandragupta to^be the same as that of Seleucus, he 
was enabled to reduce those of preceding events to a form more 
consistent with our notions.’ The arguments by which this 
supposition may be supported are fuUy and fairly stated by 
Professor Wilson.® They are—^the resemblance between the 
names just mentioned, arid bateveen that of Xandrames,® by 
which Diodorus crills SandracOTtus, and that of Chandramas, 
by which he is sometimes designated in Indian authors; his 
18w birth, and his usurpation, which are common to the Greek 
and Hindii stories; the situation of his kingdom, as described 
“by Megasthenes, who was ambassador at his court; the name of 
his people, Prasii with the Greek§, coiresponding to PrAchyas, 


• Br4hiu*n Kautilya will ix)ot 
out the nine Nandai;. Upon the cessation 

I of race of Nanda, the Mauryas will 
possess the earth. Kautilya will place 
Chandragupta on the throne; his son will 
be 'Vlndusiira ; his sou willbeAsokava^- 
( WsAmtPiw.) Chandif^pta’s 

‘ roto is given uniformly by the Purtinas 
ana Buddhist^authurities as twenfy-four 
VeMS. The VAyu P. calls his son Bha^> 
sdrst'and assigns twenty-five years to his 
reiga.” MhUws Am. &m», JM., pp. 51^7, 
m—ED.] , 

* An hitt^ai! of Caahmir. Seenoto on 

the age otYudhishtbu', Asiof io ResearcJM, 
voL.*vf , . . . ^ 


• Asiatie JtesairtsheSf vol. iv. p.^xxai. 

• JBtnd’A Theatre, vol. iii. p. 3. 

• [The Greek authors, however, seem 
to distbguish Sandracottus and Ximd- 
rames, and to make the latter.a predeces¬ 
sor of the former. Professor Max Miiller 
conjectures that Xandnunes may be the 
same as the last Nanda, {Samk. Idl., 
p. 279.) Mr. Thomas ideatifies him with 
Krananda, whose name is fe«ind on some 
old coins beaiinyttH^iff i^a^ems: he 
considers KranSH||he “theprhaanent 
iwremt^veo|,|||B[ygmmtW 

the Nandas;^ that these Nsn^ 
were Biuddhist8.-~En.] 
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the term applied* by Hindii geographers to the tract in which 
Magadha is situated; and of his capital, which the Greeks (^11 
Palibpthra, while the Hindds call that of Chandragupta Pdtali- 
putra. Subsequent discoveries, from Braminical sources, fixed 
the date of Chandragupta with somewhat more predlsion: Wil- 
ford placed him in 350 B.C., and Wilson in 315, and they re¬ 
ceived an unexj^cted confirmation fn>m the chronological tables 
of the Bauddhas, procured from the distant countrifs of Ava 
and Ceylon. The first of these (from Crawford’s “Ava”^®) 
places his reign between the years 392 and 376 B.C.; and the 
other (in Tumour’s “MahAwanso”^^) between the years 381 
and 347 b.c. ; while the Greek accounts lead us to fix it between 
the accession of Seleucus in 312, and his death in 280 B.c.^* 
The difference between the Bauddba and Greek dates, amount¬ 
ing to thirty or forty years,* is ascribed, by Mr. Tumour to a 
wilful fraud on the pi^ of the priests of Buddha, who, though 
entirely free from the* extravagances of Bramin chronology, 
have been tempted on this occasion to accommodate their his¬ 
torical dates to one which had been assumed in their religious* 
traditions. The effect of this incoqgisijency would not be su:^- 
cient to prevent our retaining a strong oonviction of the identity 
of Chandragupta and Sandracottus, even if no further proof had 
been obtained. All doubt, however, has been removed, 
by a discovery which promises- to throw light on other-chn*. 
obscure parts of Indian history. Man^ caves, rocks, and pillars, 
in different parts of India, aie ipyered with inscriptions in a 
character which peither European nor native* *had-been able to 
decipher, and which tantalized the spectators like the hierogly¬ 
phics of Egypt; until Mr. Prinsep, who had long made them * 
his stjfldy, without being able to :tod a key to them, happened 
to notice the brevity and insulated position of all the inscrip¬ 
tions sent from a particular temple; and seizing on this circum¬ 
stance, which he combined with a modem praqtice of the 
Bauddhas, he inferred that each probably recorded the gift of 
some votary. At the saine time when he made this* ingenious 
conjecture, he was stmck with the fact that all the inscriptions 
end^ in the same two, letters,; and, following up his themy, he 
assumed that those* letters were D and N, the two^radical letters 
i^ the Sanscrit , n^me for a donation. The frequent recurrence 

Bee p. 1S2. it to have tf^en place in 310 ac.; and as 

“ fotrodactioti, p, Chandragupta (according to the “Mahd- 

, “ v^tdn'e wanao”) diM m 347 b.o, there will be a 

' Alt the e3qieditiQn''6f'^eucui waa diaOrepwKy to the extent of thi*ty-^ven 
undftt^en hnmediatdy altei* bia redbn- yeaie, even if the last act of Chandra* 
tiouta Babylon (8iaao.),'^mayeap]^oee gupWs Kfe was to 8%n the treaty. 
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of a&oiiher letter suggested its refpresentiug S., the sign of the 
genitive in Sanscrit ; and, having now got hold of the clue, he 
soon completed his alphabet. He found that the language w^ not 
pure Sanscrit, but F^li, the dialect in which the sacred writings 
of theBauddhas are composed; and by means of these discoveries, 
he proceeiled to read thp hitherto illegible inscriptions, and also 
to make out the names of the kings on *one series of the Indian 
coins. met with an agreeable confirmation of his theory, from 
a fact observed simultaneously by himself and Professor Lassen 
of Bonn; that the names of AgathocleS and Pantaleon, which 
appeared in Greek on odb side of a medal, were exactly repeated 
on the reverse in the newly discovered alphabet. 

He now applied the powerful engine he had gained to the 
inscription on Firfiz Shdh’g column at Delhi, which has long 
attracted the curiosity of orientalists, as well as to three other 
columns in Gangetic India, and found thtem ail give way with¬ 
out difficulty. They proved all to contain certain edicts of 
Asdea: and as he proceeded with other inscriptions, he found 
♦two relating to similar mandates of the same monarch. One 
o^ these was found by ^lie^v. Mr. Stevenson, President of the 
Literary Society of Bombay, engraved on a rock at Giradr, a 
sacred mountain of the Bauddhas, in the peninsula of Guzerdt; 
and the other by Lieutenant Kittoe, on a rock at Dhauli, in 
Cattac, on the opposite coast of India.^® One of them contained 
eleven, and the other fourteen edicts: all those of the pillars were 
included in both, and the Iwo ipek inscriptions agreed in ten edicts 
on the wholei Cfne of those, found on both the rocks, related 
to the erection of hospitals and^ other charitable foundations, 
* which were to be established as well in Asdea’s own provinces, 
as in others occupied by the faithful (four of whom are named), 
“even as far as Tambapanni (Taprobane or Ceylon);” and, 
“moreover, within the dominion^ of Antiochus the Greek [Anti- 
yako Ydna ^ja], of which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers.” 

A subsequent edict, on one of the rocks, is in a shattered state, 
and has not been perfectly made out; but seems to express 
exultation in the extension of Asdea’s doctrines (especially with 
regard to forbearing to kill animals “) in foreign countries, as 


“ Iq .tbe instriptiotu he U always 
called Piyadasi {Pt'iyadar^),hutaocotd- 
ing to Buddhist authorities^ the Basa* 
wdhtciiand Pipawanso,quoted by Tumour 
(/. Dec. 1837,andKov. 1888), 

Hyadf^ or Piyadaaaiio is ideuttfied, both 
Iw nw^iuid circumstances, with Asolo.” 
tWftjon, Vithnu 470.) Qt Pfm- 


80 .—Ed.] 

“ [Anothw. jrt of iheiw inscriptioto 
at Kapur di Qixi, 
m Wilewa’s papers, 

/. E. A. 8^ xfi. xvL—E d.] 

« ol ih AtwUe Society of. 

OHouttOf vol. wi. p. 281 i ^ 
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well as in his o^. It contains the following fragment: ** and 
the Greek king besides, by whom the dmpta (?) Kings Turamayo, 
Gongakena, and Maga.”^^ 

Two of these names Mr. Prinsep conceives to refer to Ptole- 
maios and Magas, and regards their occurrence as a* proof that 
Asdea was not without acquaintance*andjntercourse with Egypt; 
a conclusion wliich m&f be adopted without* hesitation, as the 
extent of the India trade, under the first Ptolemies, (is a well- 
known fact in history. Mr. Prinsep’s opinion, that the Ptolemy 
referred to was Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had a brother, named 
Magas, married to a daughter of Antiochllis L, appears also to bo 
highly probable; and would establish that the Antiochus men¬ 
tioned in tlv5 other edict is either the first or second of the name: 
that is, either the son or grandson of,Soleucus.“ 

The synchronism between the grandson of Chandragupta and 
one of the early successors of Seleucus leaves no doubt of the 
contemporary existence ‘of tlie elder princes; and fixes an epoch 
in Hindfi chronology, to which the dates of former events may 
with confidence be referred. • 

The first date to fix is that of ^aqda Though there w§re 
eight kings between him and Chandragupta, it is not Date of Nan- 
known whether they were in lineal or collateral sue- ® 
cession, one awount making them all brothers; but four of the 
PurAnas agree in assigning only 100 years to the whole nine, 
including Nanda We may therefore suppose Nanda to have 
come to the throne 100 yeara before Sandracottus, or 400 years 
before Christ. 

The* sixth king, counting btfck from Nanda inclusive, is Ajdta 
Satru, in whose reign Sdkya died. The date of that pato of the 
event has been shpwn, on authonties mdependent of Buddha, 
the Hindds, to be about 560 B.c.; and as five reigns interposed 
between that and 400 would pnly allow thirty years to each, 
there is no irreconcilable discrepancy between the epochs. 


” Jowmai of the .Adatie Society of 
Calcutta, vol. viL p. 224. [Thwe names 
have simn been determine mtnre accu¬ 
rately asTofamara "(or TutMuAyo), Anti* 
kona, !MAko (or Haga), and AlHmsunaii^' 
resp^itely identified aa Ptolemy, Anti* 
gonuB, Ha^, and Alexamer—the chapta 
oi the text is now read ^ptdro or chaturo, 
**four.” TheAntigonpii jjBaq r be Antigonus 
Gonatos of SLaoedem 00^76-2481 and 
the idoxtudw my b^lpocand^ IL of 
Bpirue (ad. 272*2S4}j. of Cyrene 
ruled w8f(16$. Thus aS tkese j^ees 

would be oofitempo«i^tdth AntiOOhttk^ 


But it is at least equally probable that 

the record aimed at a vague selectiou of 
the more generally known Greek names 
to complete the list.” See Prinsep’s 
Eesaye (edited by Thomas), voL iL pp. 
18-30.—Ed.] 

'* [Antiochus L filoter, son of Seleucus 
Nioator, reigned B.o. 28(}-261; Antiochus 
II. Theoe, 261-246 ; Antiochus III., or fA« 
Great, reimed 223-187. The last invaded 
Zhdja and formed an alliance with an 
Indian king named SophagaSenM (Subha- 
gaseoa ?); bdt his date is too late lonAsoka 
tolhavc^^n his coij|,temporaty.—^E d^ • 
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Between Nanda and the war of the MahA Bhdrata, there had 
three dynasties; and the number of years during 
wwofthe which each reigned fe given in four PurAnas.* The 
rate. ' aggregate is 1,500 years j but the longest list gives 
only forty-heven kings; and the same four Purdnas in another 
place give, with equal •confidence, a different number of years. 
One makes the Interval between Nanda and the war of the 
Mah4 Bhdrata 1,015 years; two others, 1,050; and the fourth, 
1,115. Now, the shortest of these periods, divided among forty- 
seven kings, gives upwards of twenty-one years to a reign; and 
to make out 1,500* yeal’s, would require more than thirty-one 
years to each reign. Such a duration through forty-seven con¬ 
tinuous reigns is so unlikely, that we can scarcely* hesitate to 
prefer the medium between the shorter periods, and decide, as far 
as depends on the evidence of the Puranas, that the war of the 
Mahd Bharata ended 1,050 years before Nanda, or 1,450 before 
Clirist. If we adopt the belief of the'Hindiis, that the V^das 
were compiled in their present form, during that contest, we 
^ust place the war in the fourteenth century before Christ, 
upwards of fifty years l^te^^han the date given by the ^urdnas. 
This alteration is recommended by the circumstance that it 
would still further reduce the length of the reigns. It* would 
place the war of the Mahd Bharata about 200 years before the 
siege of Troy. But even the longest period (of 1,500 years from 
Nanda) would still leave ample room since the commencement 
of the call yuga, or since* the flood, to dispose of the few ante¬ 
cedent events^ in jSindii history. Supposing the flood and the 
cali yuga to be about the same tiftie (as many opinions justify), 
'there would be considerably more than 1,400 years from that 
epoch to the war of the MahA Bhdrata. 

Two Purdnas give the period from Nanda forwards, to the 
oud of the fifth dynasty from him or fourth from San- 
Rupte. drapottus: the whole period is 836 or 854 yeara from 
Nanda, or 436 or 454 A.D. The last of these dynasries, the An- 
dhras, acceded to power about beginning of our era; which 
agrees with the mention by Pliny, in the second century, of a 
powerM dynasty of the same name; and although this might 
refer to another family of Andhras in the Beokan, yet the name 
of Andhre Indi, on the Ganges, in the Peutengerian tables, makes 
it equally probable that it applied to the question. 

the Chinese annals, tran^ted by Be Gdi^es, notit^Jn AD. 
40i^^the arrival of ambassadors from the Indian pihice Yne- 
Bang of ^ija-pi-H. ^^id-li can be no oth^fhah CfepiU, 
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the’birth-place and capital ofBiiddha, which the Chinese have put 
for all Magadha. Yue-gnai again bears some resem- 
bknce to Yaj-nasri, or Yajna, thd king aotu^lly on .the 
throne of the Andhras at the period referred to. The®***^ 
Andhras end in Pulimat, or Pulomdrchish, A.D. 436; aifd from 
thence forward the chronology of Magadha relapses into a 
confusion nearly equal to that before the Sra>r of the Mahd, 

Bh&rata. * 

An embassy is indeed mentioned in the Chinese annals, as 
arriving in A.D. 641, from Ho-lo-mien, of the family of Kie- 
li-tie, a great king in India. M. de* Guignes supposes his 
kingdom to have been Magadha; but neither the king’s name 
nor that of* the dynasty beai-s the least resemblance to any in 
the Purinas “ • 

The Vishnu Purdna states (in the prophetic tone which, as a 
professed work of Vy^a, it is compelled to assume, in obscurity 
speaking of events subsequent to that sago’s death) 
that "ato these” [Andhras] there will reign— 

7 Abhiras, 

10 ^ardabhas, 

16 Sakas, 

8 Yavanas, 

14 Tushdras, 

13 Mdndas, and 

11 Mau nfls who will be sovereigns of the whole earth for 


** The bote in which M. de Guides 
offei-s this opinion is curious, as showing, 
from a Ohinese work which he quotes, that 
Magadha was called Mo-kia<to, euad its 
capital recognisedbyboth its Hindd names 
Ku8umapUra,for which the Chinese wrote 
Kia-so-mo-pou-lo, and Pdtaliputra, out of 
which they made Po-to-li-tse, by trans¬ 
lating Pui^ which means a son in San¬ 
scrit, into their own corresponding woid* 
tse. The ambassadors in A.n. 641 could 
not, however, have come from P&tallputra, 
which had long before been deserts for 
R4wiha <or ]^h^); for the coital wsto 
at^e latter place when visits by the 
Chinese irsveUm', in the beginning of the 
fifth oentsuy {/ournal of the Royal Amtic 
So^gf tqL y. p, 182}; and miotW 
Chinese, who wrote ia*A.D. 640, states 
that Pi^putra was a mass of minawhen 
hs. had seen it on his travels. 

•[“These are nofc^-'^ttUnuous,' but 
ne^ly conten^ioran; Masi^ i^and if 
Aey oompt^ as they probab^ do, the 
Gt^ pHmite of the West 

of Ihoi^ teay hot be very 


wide of the tn)|^. . . . Col. Wilford has 
attempted a verificatioBof thesedynasties; 
in some instances, perhaps, with success, 
though certainly not in all. The Abhiras* 
he c^ the Shepherd Kings of the North 
of India; they wore more probably Greeks 
or Scythians or Parthians along the Lower 
Indus; traces of the name occur in the 
.Abiriaof Ptolemy, and the Ahirs as a 
distinct race still exist in Guzerat. The 

^akas are the Sacso, and the duration of 
their re^ is not unlikely to be near the 
troth. The eight Yavana kings may be, 

' as he supposes, Greek princes of Bactria 
or rather Western India. The Tushdras 
he makes the Parthians. If the Bhaga- 
vatahas the preferable reading, l^hk&ras, 
they were Gie Todiari, a Serbian race. 
The Munind^ or, as*he has 'it,.Mauriin- 
das,' he .considers to be a tribe of Huns, 
the Morundte of Ptolemy. According to 
the Mati^ Pur. they were of Mlechchha 
oii^ ItUechchho-sambhav^ The Vayu 
oaUs them Arya-Mlechohbas; gy.J^ba- 
'ri^ of Aria^ f Wilford regaras the 
iMqtMiMi as also a tribe of Huns; and flte 
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1,390 years: 11 Fauras follow, who reign for 300 years, and are 
sucsleeded by the Kailakila Yavanas, who reign for 106 years. 
All this would carry us nearly 500 years beyond the present 
year 1840; but, if we assume that the summing up the first 
dynasties into 1,390 is an error, and that they were in reality 
contemporaneous, or nearly so, the conqlusion we are led to is 
that after the Ahdhras a period of confusion ensued, during 
which different parts of India were possessed by different races, 
of whom nothing further is known. If the Yavans be Greeks, 
it would, no doubt, be surprising to find eight of their monarchs 
reigning after a.d. 436; and the Kailakila Yavans would be 
still more embarrassing. They may possibly be Mussulmans.®’^ 

Immediately after all this confusion comes a list <5f dynasties 
reigning in different kingdoms; and among them is a brief 
notice of “the Guptas of Magadha, along the Ganges, to Prayaga.” 
Now, it has been put out of all dispute, by coins and inscriptions, 
that a race, some of whose names ended in Gupta, did actually 
reign along the Ganges from the fourth or fifth to the seventh 

eighth century.^^ 

There is, therefore, semar truth mixed with these crudities, 
but it cannot be made Available without external aid; and as 
nearly the same account is given in the other historical Purdnas, 
we have nothing left but to give up aU further attempts at the 
chronology of Magadha. 

The era of Vicrarndditya in Mdlwa, which begins fifty-seven 
Eras of Vi- years before Christ, and is in constant use till this day 

Hindustan; and that of Sdlivdhana;, jvliose 
jwaa. commencing a.d. 78, is equally current in the 

Deckan, might be expected to afford fixed points of reference 

•word is in all the MSS. of the ifotejya, -A*- fibc.JBeTigrai, Dec. 1886, p. 688.) It may 
Hiinas, traces of whom may be found still be the coinage of the Q^abha princes: 
in the West and South of India (luHcript.» pardabha being the original of Qadha, 
at Merritch ; see Joum. H.Aa. &, vol. iii. meaning also an aes.” (Wilson’s ViakntiP., 
p. 103.) The Gfordabhas (or, as some P- 476, note.) Wilson elsewhere {Joum. 
Purdnas read, Qardabbins), Wilford Cfm- ^.,iiL 386) htid illustrated these coins, 

jecturestobe doBCondantsof Bahram Gor, from the Toyewrt, the earliest Hindi* 
Kij^of Persia; but this is very ques- drama,wlferearareword,porfffeAt(Prdkrit 
tionabla That they were a tribe in the for gfordoJAi, a she-ass) is explained by ^e 
West of India may Ixj conjectured, as some commentators as a coin.—En.] 

Strange tales prevail there of a Qandharba, *’ Professor Wilson, Vithnu Pwrdma, 
chsn^d to an ass, marrying the daughter p- 481. Dr. MilUs translation from the 
of the Uhg of Dhdr fA«. Jteamrehea, vL 86, All^bad column, in the Jowmoi of the 
ix. 147); fables suggested no doubt by AdaMe Society cf voL iii p. 267: 

Gardabba signifying an ass. There is and other papera in that jodhid, quot^ 
alan Evidently some affinity between these by Proferaor Wilson. 

Gariabhhia aqfl the old Gadhia Pysa, or ^ [l^edateoftheQupta^gsisstillaQ 
asa-monejL as vulgarly termed, found in unsettled problem; see Prins^’s Stiays 
varioii#parta of Western India, and whi^ (Thomas’s ed.), vol. L pp. 270*276 .>->£d.] 
is dn^ieerionahfy of ancient date. 
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for all events after their cdmVnencement; and they are of the 
greatest use in fixing the dates of grants of land which are so 
important a part of our materials for history. But the fictitious 
era of the Pur&nas prevents their being employed in those collec¬ 
tions, and there are no other chronicles in which they might be 
made use of. On the whole we must admit the insutBciency of 
the Hindd chronology, and confess that, with the few exceptions 
specified, we must be content with guesses, until thelarrival of 
the Mussulmans at length put us in possession of a regular suc¬ 
cession of events, with their dates. 


CHAPTEB. ly. 

, MEDICINE 

The earliest medical writers extant are Charaka and Susruta. 
We do not know the date of either of them; but there is a com¬ 
mentary on the second and later of the two, which was written * 
in Caslynlr in the twelfth or thirte^^nth century, and does iw>t 
seem to have been the first.' • 

These authors were translated into Arabic, and probably soon 
after that nation turned its attention to literature. The Arab 
writers openly acknowledge their obligations to the medical 
writers of India, and place their knowledge on a level with that 
of the Greeks. It helps to fix the date of their becoming known 
to the Arabs, to find that two Hindiis, named *&anka and Salehi 
were physicians to Hdnin al Ehshid in the eighth century.* 

Their acquaintance with medicine seems to have been very 
extensive. We are not surprised at their knowledge of simples, 
in which they gave early lessons to Europe, and more recently 
taught us the l^neiit of smoking datura in asthma, and the use 
of cowitch against worms: their chemical skill is a fact more 
striking and more unexpected. 

T^y knew how to prepare sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and 
muriatic acid; the oxide of copper, iron, lead (of which they had 
both the red oxide and litharger), tin and zanc; the sulphuret of 
iron, copp^, mercuiy, antimony, and arsenic; the sqlphato of cop¬ 
per, zinc, and iron; and carbonates of lead and iron. Their modes 

’ Hos(ofth«mfomatio&intlii8«]iapi6r p. 837, &c.), "and Mr. Coats, Tmn»ae-‘ 

“ an essay on the antiquity of turn* of tAe lAterary Society of Bombay^ 

w ludiaa materia madioa, by Dr. BotIs, vol. iii. p. 282. * 

* ^ King^s College, Dondon. The , * Pnnessor Dieta, quoted by Dr. Boyle 

additions, are horn Ward’s jEr4n<ftM«(v(diu. p. ^ • • • 
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of preparing those substances se4m, in some instances, if not in 
, all, to have been peculiar to themselves.® 

The use of these medicines* se^ms to have been very bold. 
They were the first nation who employed minerals internally, 
and thdy not only gave mercury in that manner, but arsenic and 
arsenious-acid, whi^ were remedies in intermittents. They have 
long used cinnablir for fumigations, by which they produce a 
speedy aifd safe salivation. 

Their surgery is as remarkable as fheir medicine, especially 

when we recollect their ignorance of anatomy. They cut for the 

stone, couched for the cataract, and extracted the foetus from the 

womb, and in their early works enumerate no less than 127 sorts 

of surgical instruments.^ But their instruments were probably 

always rude. At pre^nt.they are so much so, that, though 

very successful in cataract^ their operations for the stone are 

often fatal. • 

_ ^ 

They have long practised inoculatioAj but still many lives 
were lost from small-pox, until the introduction of vaccination. 

« The Hindu physicians are attentive to the pulse and to the 
stiite of the skin, of tlm eyes, etc., and to the nature of 

the evacuations; and they are said to form correct prognostics 
from the observation of the symptoms. But their pnactioe is all 
empirical, their theory only tending to mislead tbem. Nor are 
they always judicioua in their treatment: in fevers, for instance, 
they shut up the patient in a room artificially heated, and deprive 
him not only of food, but drink. 

« They call in astrology and magic to the aid of their medicine, 

^ applying their remedies at appropriate situations of the planets, 
and often accompanying them with mystical verses and charins. 

Many of these defects probably belonged to the art in its best 
days, but the science has no doubt declined; chemists can con¬ 
duct their preparations successlully without having the least 
knowledge ef the principles by which the desired changes are 
effected; physicians follow the practice of their instructors witl^ 
out inquiry ;*and suigery is so far neglected, that bleeding is left 
to the barber, bone-setting to the herdsman, 9.nd every man is 
ready to administer a blister, which is done with the juice of the 
Guphorbium, a^d still oftener with the actual cautery. 

* 8«e Dr. Boyle, p. 44. wto pertioularly * Dr. Boyle, p, 49. 
i^|8totbe.pn)oe8seBf(wiU(Auigoeke^ « 

Mid eccsoeivt eablimate. 
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CHAPTER V. 


LANGUAGE. 

The Sanscrit language^ has been pronounced by one whose 
extensive acquaintance with those of other an&ent and saMcnt 
modern nations entitles his opinion to respect, to be "•bf a won¬ 
derful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than 
the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either.” ‘ 

The language so highly commended seems always to have re¬ 
ceived the attention it deserved. Pinini, the earliest extant 
writer on its grammay, is so ancient as to be mixed up with the 
fabulous ages. His works and those of ,his successors have es¬ 
tablished a system of grammar the most oomplete that ever was 
employed ia arranging Ihe elements of human speech. 

I should not, if I were able, enter on its details in this place; 
but some explanation of them is accessible to the English reader 
in an essay of Mr. Colebrooke.® 

Besides innumerable grammars and dictionaries, there are, jn 
Sanscrit, tr^ttses on rhetoric and composition, proportioned in 
numbcfr to the extent of Hindi! literature in every branch.** 
Sanscrit is still carefully cultivated; and, though it has long been 
a dead language, the learned are able even now to converse in it, 
probably with as much ease as those in Europe found in Latin 
before the general diffusion of the knowledge of modern tongues. 
It would be curious to ascertain when it ceased to* be the laqj 
guage *of the people, and how far it ever was so in its highly 
polished form. 

Sanscrit has of late become an object of more interest to us 
from the discovery of its close connection (amounting in some 
cases to identity) with Greek and'Latin. This fact has long been 


„ ‘ SirW.Jones,Toll 
p.422. 

* Atiatic RetearchjM, voL viiP p. 199. 
Among maa^y marks of high roliah, is one 
which.mmt have particulmy promoted 
the md<iSJy of itg versification. This 
consists in what Ifr. Colubrooke calls its 
euphonioslortho^pn^hy (Saadhi), by which 
latt^ are ol^ged,not only sb as to avoid 
harsh coml^iMtions in paxticular words, 
Wt so as to preserve a similar hannony 
tfaroog^out the whole length of each'of 
thw almoBt intenh^lfie compounds 
and even to^ contribute to tiie tnusio of 


whole periods, which are generally sub- 
jected to those modificattous, for the sake 
• of euphony, which in other langut^es are 
confined to single words. 

• Colebrooke,AmticJZeseareAe«,vol. vii. 
|>. 205, &a [The rhetoric of the Huidtis, 
m its analysis of the phenomena of taste 
and styl^ is inferior to that of no other 
nation; but it is interesting to observe the 
influence of national freedom in develop¬ 
ing the/u^ sense of the Greek ^ropiKii, 
as contiasted with the HindA alankha.— 
Ed.] • 
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knol^ to Sanscrit scholars, who pointed it out in reference to 
single words; but it has now been demonstrated by means of a 
comparison of the inflesdons, conducted by German writers, and 
particularly by Mr. Bopp.^ 

It is pbserved by Mr. Colebrooke, that the language, metre, and 
style of a particular hymn in one of the V^das, fiimishes internal 
evidence ^that the compilation of thoiA poems in the present 
arrangement took place after the Sanscrit tongue had advanced 
from tiie rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude of 
hymns and prayers of ^e Vdda was composed, to the polished 
and sonorous langut^e in which the mythological poems, sacred 
■ and profane, have been written.” 

From the Vddas to Menu, and from Menu to the Purinas, Sir 
. W. Jones conceives the change to be exactly in the same propor¬ 
tion as from the fragments of Numa to tiiose of the twelve tables, 
and from those to the works'of Cicero. • 

The Indian names introduced by the historians of Alexander are 
often resolvable into Sanscrit in its present form. No allusion is 
made by those authors to a sacred language, distinct from that of 
^the people; but, in the earliest Hindii dramas, women and unedu¬ 
cated persons are introdu^d, speaking a less polished Walect, 
while Sanscrit is reserved for the higher charactera. 

Some conjectures regarding the history of Sanscrit may be 
ouierian- suggested by ^e degree in which it is combined with 
or the modem languages of India. 

The five northern languages, those of the Fanjib, Oanouj,^ 
Mithild (or North* Behdr), Bengal, and Guzerdt, are, as we may 
infer from Mr. Colebrooke, branches of the Sanscrit, altered by 
c %e mixture of local and foreign words and new inflexions, much 
as Italian is from Latin;' bdt of the five languages of the 
Deckan,^ three, at least (Tamil, Tdlugu, and Camdta, have an 
origin totally distinct from the^ Sanscrit, and recdLve words from 


^ See a veryvsuocincfc account of hia 
oompaiison in the Edinburgh Btview, voL 
wTiii- p. 43X ; and a more copious one in 
of Orkatal LUeryfu/n, 

‘ * [More oftw called Hindi. Besides 
this, Mr. Qolebrooke mcmiloss the Brij 
Bhfth^ flr dialect rerjr allied to 

Hindi, and much used m Hindi poetry, 09 
well as still spokenfn ports of ^ Boib. 
Ia fact it would be vety easy to increase 
the number in the texh .if we to<^ into 
eeoQunt the diBbrent local djaleots ip the 
varioua provinoes. Dr. Caldwell, in hia 
Comparative Onmmar (p27}, 
wewihito idiie ir<»rthero language, 


Beng&li, Uriya, Hindi with its daughter 
Hindustani,, Panjabi, Sindhi, Quaerdti, 
Marathi, and the languages of Neis^'and 
Caahmir.e>ED.] 

* Affiatic Skeem-ehtt, toI. vii. p. 219. 
See also WOaon, Preface to the Mackeneie 
CoUeOion,^ B. [There is. an intereatoag 
queation which l|w not yet been aettled, 
aatothe ori^ of the nott-Samikrit 
numt which la found in all these northern 


ate relatively spoken, ■ eee Bow, 
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thaib tdague in the same manner that Latin has heen ingrafted on 
iSnglish, or lArabic on Hindi. Of these three, Tamil is so much 
the most pure, that it is sometimes thought to be the source of 
the other two. Tdlugu, though it preserves its oum structure, is 
much mixed with Sanscrit words.® • • , 

Of the remaining two, the language of Orissa (or the Uriya), 
though probably of the* Tamil family, is so much indebted to 
Sanscrit as' to lead Mr. Wilson to say that "if th^ Sanscrit 
voc»bles were excluded, it could nob pretend to be a language.” 
It is, indeed, often counted (instead of Guzerdti) among the five 
languages of the north. ^ • 

MahArdshtra, or Maratta, is considered by fer. Wilson to belong 
to the nortl]|^m &mily, though always counted among those of the 
south. The people riiust therefore be a branch of those beyond 
the Yindhya mountains, but no guess can be made at the period 
of their immigration.® • * . * 


CHAPTER VI. 


LITERATURE 





Poetry, 


A PERSON unacquainted with Sanscrit scarcely possesses the 
means of forming an opinion on the poetry of the Hindiis. 

The singular attention to harmony, which characterises the 
Sanscrit must give it a charm that is lost in translation; and the 
unbounded facility of forming jeompounds, which adds so much to 
the richness of the original, unavoidably occasions stiff and unna> , 
tural combinations in a language of a different geniua 

Even the originality of Hindfi poetry diminishes our enjoyment 
of it, by depriving it of all aid from our poetical associations. The 
peculiarity of the ideas and recclTections of the people renders it 
difficult for us to enter into their spirit: while the "difference of 


* {These three, TamU, Telo^ and 
Caxiareee, with the addition of IflUa^dlam, 
the language of Malabar (which is closely 
conneo^ with Tamil), are called the 
Drdyidian ■ brandh. However they n»y 
borrowSaiu^t words in ihdr vocabulary, 
they are eeci^tially non*Sanidait in theor 
grs min atiea l structure, and belong to the 
Scythian, notfthe Ind^EhiiTopean &udly. 
The dialects'(d naostof the variouskinoon* 
taiU'tjtibes in< South and Cent^India, 
as the Qonds^ Khiond% hel<»^ to the 
same i^took^ and perhaps some ol ' ^ose in 


Northindia; andthustheDrdividian tribes 
appear to represent the aboriginal inhabi* 
tants of India previous to the inunigratkn 
of the Sanskht-spesking Aryans. See 
Dr. Caldwell’s Drdvi^n Compdratiw 
Orammar, —Ed.] 

* The remarks on th^southemlangtiages 
are taken,twith a very few exceptions, from 
Mr. Wilma^B Pref^ to the Ma^msie 
Parpen, and from the writings of Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Babingtcm quoted in that disser¬ 
tation. 
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all flataral appearances and productions deprives thei^;-imagery 
of half ite beauty, and makes that a source of obscurity to us, 
which to a native of the East would give additional vividness to 
every expressioa What ideas can'we derive from being tol4 
that a maiden’s lips are a bandhujiva flower, and that the lustre 
of the ma^hflca beams <yi her cheeks ? or, in other circumstances, 
that her cheek is kke the champa leaf ? Yet those figures may 
be as ekpi^sive, to those who understand the allusions, as our 
own comparisons of a youthful beauty to an opening rose, or one 
that pines for love to a neglected primrose. 

■ With all these di^dv^tages, the few specimens of SaUscrit 
poetry to which we have access present considerable beauties. 

Their drama, in particular, which is the department,with which 

Drama', we are best acquainted, rises to a high pitch of excel¬ 
lence. Sacontald has .long been known to Europeans bj'’ the 
classical version of Sir W. Jones, and our acquaintance with the 
principal of the remaining dramas haisP now become taTniliar 
through the admirable translations of Mr. Wilson. 

^ Though we possess plays written at least as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era, and one which was composed in 
Bengal within these fifty- years, yet the whole number extant 
does not exceed sixty. This is probably owing to the manner in 
which they were at first produced, being oifly acted once on 
some particular festival in the great hall or inner court of a 
•palace,^ and consequently losing all the popularity which plays 
in our times derive from* repeated representations in different 
cities and in public theatres. Many must also have been lost, 
owing to the neglect of the learned f for the taste for this ^ecies 
of poetry seems corrupted, if not extinct, among the Bmmins; 
and although some of the least deserving specimens are still 
favourites, yet Professor Wilson assures us that he has met with 
but one Bramin who could be considered as conversant with the 
dramatic literature of his country.* 

Of these dramas we possess translations of eight, and abstracts 
* mixed with specimens of twenty-four ino^e. 

Though there are no tragedies among the number, none at least 
that terminate unhappily, yet these plays exhibit a variety not 


* "Wilson’s Prefacg to the Theatrt a/ tAs 
I Hhdoot. 

^ * [I'bat the Hindri drama is only par¬ 
tially repraseuted by the surviving B|)aci- 
mens is proved by we jEactthat oneof the 
earliast. of plays (the yjkrunorvdsi 
.of .KdlMitip) ^ers to the sage Bbarata as 
the dramatic arL - 


ong;ioBt roausa u this Hindu Aristotle 
a thirty-four chapters, have been renentlv 


discovered by Ih*. Hall. Mmw plays must 
^ve been composed, before 5 oritao could 
j^e vtttten so copiously on the theory .—r 

• Appendix to the Tktatn ^Sw Sm- 
WM, voL iij. p. 97; 
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surpassed on any other stage. Besides the different classes of* 
dramas, farces, moralities, and shprt pieces such as we should call 
interludes, the diversity arising from the subjects seems to have 
Iseen almost unlimited. A play translated by Div Taylor of 
Bombay is a lively, and sometimes humorous, illustration of the 
tenets of the different schools of philosophy,* ^Of the r&ore regu¬ 
lar dramas, some relate to the actions of heroes; so|ne, to the 
wars and loves of kings; others to the intrigues of ministers; and 
others are strictly confined to the incidents of private life. 

T^e characters are as different as the^ubjects. In some therp 
is not a tiace of supernatural agency or afi allusion to religion. 
In others, nymphs of paradise are attached to earthly lovers; 
gods and ffemons appear in others; enchantments,.unconnected 
with religion, influence the fate of sdme and in one, almost the 
whole Hindii Pantheon is brought on the stage to attest the 
innocence of the heroin^. 

In general, however, even in the cases where the gods afford 
their assistance, the interest of the drama turns entirely on 
human feelings and natural situations, over which the superior* 
beings*have no direct influence. '*. • • 

The number of acts is not fixed, anJ extends in practice froii 
one to ten. 

The division seems to be made when the stage becomes vacant, 
or when an interval is required between two parts of the action. 

In general, unity of time is not much violated (though in 
one case twelve years passes between the fisst and second acts); 
unity .of place is less attended to; but the more important point 
of unity of action is as well preserved as in most modern per-» 
formances. 

The plots are generally interesting; the dialogue lively, though 
somewhat prolonged; and considerable skill is sometimes shown 
in preparing the reader to entef fully into the feelings of the per¬ 
sons in the situations in which they are about to be*placed. 

^me judgment of the actors may be.formed from the speci¬ 
mens still seen. Regiflar dramas are very rarely performed; 
when they are, the tone is grave* and declamatory. The dressSs 
are such as we see represented on ancient sculptures; and the 
high caps, or rathir crowns, of the superior charatters, composed 
of dark an^re and gold, of the form peculiar to Hindii sculpture, 
give an air of much greater dignity <&.n the modern turban. 
Mimics^ buffoons, and actors of a sort of partly extemporary 

* Ctmtflb of Axietophime#, but it ie more like 8ome*c# ^e 

p< the \ _ 
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farces/are common still. They are coarse, childish, and, when 
not previously warned, grossly ^decent; but they exhibit con¬ 
siderable powers of acting and much comic humour. 

The jDesi* dramatic authors are Cdliddsa, who probably lived ih 
the fifth century, and Bhavabhiiti, who flourished in the eighth. 
Each of these poets wrote three dramatic works, two of which, in 
each mst|nce, have been translated. The first excels in tender¬ 
ness and delicacy, and is full of highly poetical description. The 
beauties of his pastoral drama of *' Sacontald ” have long been 
deservedly admired. The “ Hero and the Nymph,” in Mr, Wil¬ 
son’s collection, is m a still more romantic strain, and may be 
compared (in the wildness of its design at least) to the ** Tem¬ 
pest” and “Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’* The'’other great 
dramatist possesses all* the* same qualities in an equal degree, 
accompanied with a i^blimity of description, a manly tone, and 
a high and even martial spirit, that is .without example in any 
other Hindfl poet that I have heard of. 

It may, indeed, be asserted, of all the compositions of the 
Hindus, that they participate in the moral defects of the nation, 
add possess a character ‘of^voluptuous calm more adapted to the 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, than to the exertion 
of energy, or to the enjoyment of adventure. Hence, their 
ordinary poetry, though flowing and elegant, and displaying a 
profusion of the richest imageiy, is often deficient in the spirit 
which ought to prevent the reader’s being cloyed with sweefness, 
and seldom moves any strong feeling, or awakens any lofty 
sentiment, * , 

The emotions in which they are most successful are those of 
love and tenderness. They powerfully present the raptures of 
mutual affection, the languishment of absence, and the ravings 
of disappointed passion. They can even rise Ho the nobler 
feelings of devoted attachment, and generous disregard of 
selfish motiVes; but we look in vain for traits of vigour, of 
pride, or independence: even in their numerous battles they 
seem to feel little real sympathy with* the combatants, and are 

■ i ♦ 


• Mf. MQl’a judgment on “SaeontaM” 
not, in g<ea^, favouraUe; but one 
passage is ao just, »nd so wtAl exiveesed, 
that I can)iot refrain from quoting it. 
^<*niepoem, indeed, has some.beautiful 
passiwee. The courtship betwe^SicoQtald 
odd jpushmanta (that is the lidiue of the 
king) te.deUiste tnd interesting; sad the 
the^paasion on turomdiable ; 
ndadfeim^bi^ra%andvivi^ poittued. 
picture of the fzlbndahip erhi&o^ta 


between the three youthful maidens isten* 
der and delightful; and the scene which 
takes place whdh Sacoatald is about to 
leave the peaceful hermitage whwe 
had happily spent her y^h, her ex¬ 
pressions of tenderness to her friends, 
her ofilotionate Paiting with t^dolaiestic 
aidmels4)e had iaad^, ^th 

the floweni tmd trees in-'whtob w 

breadiiO .pisrtOnd 

sifttetnesa.'^" 
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obliged to make iip by hyperboHcai desdiptien for the want of 
that ardent spirit which a Greek or Boman poet could easily 
transfer into the bosom of his hero, while it glowed mth all its 
fervour in his own.^ < ' • ' 

The great strength of the Sanscrit poets, as well as their 
great delight, is in defcription.^ Theii* most firequent subjects 
are scenes of mpose and meditation, amidst‘sequestei'ed woods 
and flowery banks, fanned by fragrant gales and ^cooled by 
limpid waters; but they are not unsuccessful in cheerful and 
animated landscape. Such is the description of the country 
round Ujein in the ninth act of *‘Mdlati M&dhava;” where 
mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and glittering rivulets com¬ 
bine to fdhn an extensive and a varied prospect. The city 
occupies the centre of the view; its towers, temples, pinnacles, 
and gates are reflected on the clear stream beneath; while the 
groves on the banks refreshed with early rain, and the meadows 
brightening with the recent shower afford a .luxuriant resting- 
place to the heavy-uddered kine. Sometimes, also, they raise 
their efforts to the frnwning mountain and the gathering tem-<^ 
pest. •Bhavabhdti, in particular, escek in this higher sorb of 
des(^ption. His touches of wild moflhtain scenery in different 
places, and his description of the romantic rocks and solemn 
forests round the source of the Qoddverl, are full of grwdeur 
and sublimity. Among his most impressive descriptions is one 
where his hero repairs at midnight ip a field of tombs, scarcely 
lighted by the flames of funeral pyres, and,evokes the demons 
of the place, whose appearance, filling the air with their shrill 
dies and unearthly foruus, is painted in dark and powerful^ 
colours; while the solitude, the moaning of the winds, the 
hoarse sound of the brook, the walling owl, and the long-drawn 
howl of the Jackal, which succeed on the sudden disappearance 
of the spirits, almost, surpass in effect the presence of their super¬ 
natural terrors.® • 

l!hls taste for description is more striking from its contrast 
with the practice of some of iheir ne^hbours. 

4 

* The ;£oJlowixig speech of a etripling zenunds us of the **<joys of combat ” 
in otit of Bhavabhiiti’B plays, however, .which delighted the norAem Wairior:— 

BoldierB xaiae their bbwc and point thei* dufts 
againat yon, attd the hennitege ia atill remote; 

, ^Lemk het the tih^ fsdl; Qh t this is gioriotu! ” 

" ^ & pp. world.—B d.J 

403^08, (Otti^straniU'.),wb^ he tawts * Mihiti and Ifihihav^ Aot V., in 
of ^ de^pUv« .iwetry of m tooiant, tRlson’s Tke«re of JSfndbn. • . 

ae S , * •• 
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Iii Petsian poets, for instance, a long description of inanimate 
nature is rarely met with. Their genius is for the expression 
of deep feelings or of • sublime conceptions; and, in their brief 
and indistinct attempts at description, they attend exclusively 
to the Ibntiment excited by objects in the mind, quite neglecting 
the impression which they make on the genses. 

But a Sanserif poet, without omitting the characteristic 
emotion, presents all the elements from which it springs, de¬ 
lineates the peculiar features of the scene, and exhibits the 
whole in so picturesque a manner, that a stranger, even with 
his ignorance of the names of plants and animals, might easily 
form a notion of the nature of an Indian landscape. 

Thus, in a description of a Persian garden, the opening buds 
smile, the rose spreads.fortii all her charms to the intoxicated 
nightingale; the breeze brings the recollections of youth, agad 
the spring invites the youths and damsels to his bridid pavilion. 
But the lover is without enjoyment in this festival of nature. 
The passing rill recalls the flight of time; the nightingale 
»seems to lament the inconstancy of the rose, and to remember 
that the wintry blast will jsoon scatter her now blooming, leaves. 
He calls on the heavens'to join their tears to his, and on the 
wind to bear his sighs to his obdurate fair. 

A Hindd poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, the 
deep shade of a grove, where the dark tamila mixes its branches 
with the pale foliage of tl^e nimba, and the mangoe tree extends 
its ancient arms among the quivering leaves of the lofty pipala* 
some creeper twines round the jambfl, and flings out its floating 
^ tendrils from the topmost bough. ‘ The asdea hangs .down the 
long olustera of its glowing flowers, the mddhavi exhibits its snow- 
white petals, and other trees pour showers of blossoms from 
their- loaded branches. The air is fiUed with fragrance, and is 
still, but for the hum of bees andihe rippling of the passing rill. 
The note of«the cdil is from time to time heard at a distance, 
or the low murmur of the turtle-dove on some neighbouring tree. 
The bver wanders forth into such a scene, and indulges his 
melancholy in this congenial sidusion. He is soothed by the 
south wind, and softened by the languid odour of the mangoe 
blossoms, till h^sinks down overpowered in an ailrbour of jessamine, 
and abandons himself to the thoughts of his absent mistress. 

The figures employed by the two nations partake of this con¬ 
trast: thc§e of the Persians are conventional hints, which would 
scatx^j* convey an idea to a peinon unacxmstomed to them. A 
beatltiftd woman's form is |f cypress; her locks are mui^ (in 
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blackness); her ejres a languid narcissus; and the dimple in 
her chin a well; but the«Sauscrit similes, in which they deal 
more than in metaphors, are in general new and appropriate, 
and are sufficient, without previous knowledge, to place the points 
of resemblance in a vivid light. 

The Sanscrit poets have, no doubt, (Jommonplaces,*and some 
of them as fanciful as those of the Persians;® but in ^neral the 
topics seem ‘drawn from the writer’s memory and imagination, 
and not adopted from a common stock which has supplied the 
wants of a succession of former authorg. Having said so much 
of the Hindd drama, and having anticipated the general character 
of Sanscrit poetry, I shall be more brief with what remains. 

• The mo^ voluminous as well as the most ancient and im¬ 
portant portion of Hindd verse consists of the sacred ga«sr«i 
and the epic or heroic poems. On the‘sacred poems 
Mr. Colebrooke has pronounced,^ that their “general style is 
hat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than abundant in 
repetitions.” The specimens which have been translated give 
no ground for questioning this decision. ^ 

Of the Viidas, the first part, coM^ting of hymns, etc., «an 
alone. be classed with poetry; and however sublime their doc¬ 
trines* it appears that the same praise cannot be extended to 
their composition. 

The extracts translated by Mr. Colebrooke, Rdm M6han R^i, 
and Sir W. Jones, and the large specimen in the “Oriental 
Magazine” for December, 1825, afford no of imagination, 
and no example of vigour of thought or felicity of diction. 

The same, with a few exceptions, applies to the prayers and * 
hymns in Colebrooke’s “Treatise on the Religious Ceremonies 
oftheHindfis.”“ ' 

Next in succession to'the Y4das comes the great heroic poem 
of the “Rdmd-yana,” which eolnmemorates the con- Heroicp)- 
quest of Ceylon.^ The author, Vdlmlki, is said to 
have been contemporary with the event; but not even “*■ ’ . 
a poet would invest a diving warrior with supernatural powers, 

* [Rindii 'vniteni on rhetoric give lista the elements and the heavenly bodies, 
of them stodc epitheta £pr the instruction oonveying praises and petitions, little 
of their readers : see SdMtjfa Drapai^a, varied, and but rarlly showing edgns of 
vii. 690;—-Ed.] a poetic spirit. The topics of praise 

'* .dn'o^te n^earehet, vol. z. p, 425 . appear to be confined to the effect of 

. ” cursory view of the poyiaon of -each god’s power on the material world; 

the I’dabr, translated by Jd^. Bosen, and we prayers are even Jess spiritual, 

does not rwe our oidnion of those being, in a great majority of.instauces, 
works. ,'It sOeihs to be'a collection of for wealth alone. • 

abort itymns addiekaed to the of ^ X ^ P> and*Book ZV. Ch. i * • 
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^ '» ' 

or Would give him an army of apes for allies. A cotisidorSH^ 
period must have elapsed before tht real circumstances of the 
story were sufficiently forgotten to admit of such bold embel¬ 
lishments. This argument, however, shows the early date* df 
the hefo, without impugning the antiquity of the poem. Of 
that there can be no* dispute; for the language approaches 
nearer than any other Sanscrit poem to the early/orm used in 
the and an epitome is introduced into the “MahA 


Bhdrata,” itself the work of a remote age. 

This last poem is ascjibed to Vy£sa, the authbr of the V4das, 
The«Mahfi ^iid an cj^-witness of the exploits which it records. 

®‘***^" But within the poem itself is an acknowledgment that 
it was put into its present form by Sauti, who* received it 
through another person ftom Vy^sa: 24,000 verses out of 
100,000 are alleged, in the -same place, be the work of the 
original poet.^* Its pretensions to such remote antiquity are 
disproved by the advanced stage of the language; and the 
mention of Yavanas^* (if that term be applied to the Greeks) 


^shows that some portion is of later date than the middle of the 
fourth century before C^ast. But there seems no ground to 
question the opinion of one well qualified to judge that it was 
familiar to the Hindfis at least two or three centuries before 


Qhrist^'^ It illustrates the date of both works to observe that, 
although the heroes in both are incarnations of Yishnu, B^ma 


commonly appears throughout the poem in his human cha¬ 
racter alone, andjihough Orishna is sometimes declared to be 
the Supreme Being in a human form, yet his actions imply no 
\ such divinity, and the passages in which his identity with the 
ruler of the universe are most clearly stated may be suspected 
of being the production of a later period than the rest.'* 

With the exception of Mr. Colebrooke (who includes them in 
his censure of the sacred poe^), aU who have read the heroic 
poems in the*original are enthusiastic in their praise; and their 
beauties have been most felt by those whose own productions 
entitle their judgment to most respect. ^ Nor is this admiration 
confined to critics who have peculiarly devoted themselves to 
Oriental literature: Milman and Schlegel vie with Wilson and 
. Jones in their applause; and firom one or other of those wiitere 

ToL iit p. t88k maintcUns that the prindiMl part of tbs 
u l^nmalation at tbe place rdeircd' Mdii is “ ds die Bemclu^t 

to,, cmd Jh!e|MBOF Wij«n>, Atiai^ Be- dee BDadhionui^” i. e. tl^.Aeofca’e time. 
it. p. 101, BD.] 

« Tol iH. pi 188. “ Pwleoe Wtlw f 

[Plof. « 
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lejun the simplicity and originality of the composition; the 
sablimity, gmce, and pathos of particular passages ; the natural 
dignity of the actors; the holy purity of the manners, and the 
'inexhAustible fertility of imag&iation in the authors. From such 
* evidence, and not fix>m translations in prose, we should form our 
■ opinions of the original^ If we were obliged to judge-fiom such 
of those literal versions as we possess in English (which are 
naostly from the ** R^mdyana”), we should be unable to discover 
any of the beauties dwelt on, except simplicity; and should 
conceivf the poems to be chiefly chamcterized by extreme flat¬ 
ness and prolixity. Some of the poetical^ translations exhibit 
portions more worthy of the encomiums bestowed on them. The 
specimens bf the "Mah^ Blrirata” which appeared, in blank 
verse, in the "Oriental Magazine,”^* are. of this last description. 

It is true that, though selections, and improved by compression, 
they are stiU tediously diffuse; but they contain many spirited 
and poetical passages: the similes, in particular, are short* 
simple, and picturesque: and, on the whole, the author must 
be aclmowledged to tread, at whatever distance, on the path of* 
Homes. X ' 9 

The episode of “Nala and Damayahti,” in the same poem,'* 
being* a domestic story, is better fitted than battles to the Hindfl 
genius; and is a model of beautiful simplicity. Among the other 
episodes in the same poem (as it now stands) is the " Bhagavad 
Git&," which is supposed to be the wqrk of a* much later age.'® 

It is a poetical exposition of the doctrines of |b particular school 
of theology, and has been admired for the dearness and beauty of 
the language and illustrations. Whatever may be its merits as^ 
to clearness, it deserves high praise for the skill with which it is 
adapted to the original epic, and for the tdidemess mid el^^ce 
of the narrative by means of which it is introduced. 

The l^ndaiy part of the' Furi^mas may be regarded as belong¬ 
ing to this de»»riprion of poetry. Some of the extracts introduced 
by Colonel Kennedy in his " Besearches into Hindfl Mythology ” 
are spirited and poetical. 

The portion c^the "R&m£yana” of Bddh^yana, translated by 
Mr. E^s in the "Orientd. Magazine” for September,. 1826, is 
more co}]^ormahli& to European taste than the other translations; 
but it seems doubtful, from the note in pa^ 8 , whether ih is ^ 

■ ” Fw iWiber, |«d and ' » fettuiatad .lj» the Bev. H. H. Mil* 
peptemberfiS^. havehettn ebtce mao. 

fe^bBahfl^FtttlesaorWlb^ IbiiBleted by Ifr. ^(tftelwarde Sir 

toL m. pp. cjyrijB) wa^ hi i78*- ’ * 
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designed to "be a literal translation'; and, consequently, it cannot 
safely be taken as a specimen of Hindd poetry. 

The " Meghaddta ” is an* excellent example of purely 
DegoriptiTe. descriptive poetry. A * spirit banished from heaven 
charges^ a cloud with a message to his celestial mate, and describes 
the countries over which it will have to pass. 

The poet avails himself of the favourite Hindd topic of the 
setting ih of the rainy season, apuidst assembled clouds and 
muttering thunder, the revival of nature from its previous 
languor, the rejoicing of some animals at the approach of rain, 
and the long lines c of cranes and other migratory birds that 
appear in the higher regions of the sky: he describes the varied 
landscape and the numerous cities over which the‘cloud is to 
pass, interspersing allusions to the tales which are associated with 
the different scenes. . 

Intermixed with the whole are the lanientations of the exile 
himself, and his recollections of all the beauties and enjoyments 
from which he is excluded. 

• The description is less exuberant than in most poems, but it 
dops not escape the tamencjgs which has been elsewhere qperibed 
to Sanscrit verse. ^ 

The “ Gita Gdvinda, or Songs of Jaya D^va,” are the only 

Paitorri. specimens I know of pure pastoral. They exhibit, in 
perfection, the luxuriant imagery, the voluptuous softness, and 
the want of vigo|lr and interest which form the beauties and 
defects of the Hindd school. 

They are distinguished also by the use of conceits; which, as 
the author lived as late as the fourteenth century, are, perhaps, 
*' marks of the taste introduced by the Mahometans. 

I have seen no specimen of Hindd satire. Some of their 

Satire, dramatic performances seem to partake of this cha¬ 
racter.” Judging from the hesiviness of the ludicrous parte 
occasionally introduced into, the regular plays, I should not 
expect to ^d much success in this department. 

Though ,there are several other poetical works translated. 
Tale# and ©nough has, perhaps, been said on this subject, consider- 

fabie#. jjjg jjjjQ value of opinions formed on such grounds. 
An. important pp-rt of the Hindd literature, ho\^ever,*still remains 
^ to^ noticed, in their tales and fables; in both of which spedes 
of composition they appear to have been the instruc^rs, of all 

* Twwlatcfi by Profeaaor Wilson, and ” Ariaiie lUtearekti, vol. iJi pt 186. 

publi^dted^tk the original Sanscait, in ” See WUson’e Smdoo Drama, VoL iii. 

1818.4 • • • - a / p* 81^, Ac. of the Apptodi*. 
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the rest of mankind. The most ancient fables (those of Bidpdi) 
have been found almost unchanged in their Sanscrit dress; and 
twthem almost all the fabulous relations of other countries have 
been clearly traced’.** The complicated scheme of story-telling, 
tale within tale, like the Arabian Nights,” seems ^o to be of 
their invention, as are the subjects of many well-known tales 
and romances both Oriental and European. In" their native form, 
they are told with simplicity, and not without spirit and interest. 
It is remarkable, however, that the taste for description seems 
here to have changed sides, the Hindd stories having none of those 
gmgeous and picturesque accompaniments which are so capti¬ 
vating in the Arabian and Persian tales.*^ 


Chapter vii. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

a 

Mudc. 

The Bjndil music appears, from thevncount of Sir W. Jones ^ 
and Mr. Paterson,* to be systematic and refined.; 

They have eighty-lbur modes,* of which thirty-six are in 
general use, and each of which, it appears, has a peculiar ex¬ 
pression, and the'power of moving some partiqu^r sentiment or 
afiection. 

They are named from the seasons of the yelir and the hours of 
the day and night, and are each considered to possess some quality 
appropriate to the time. 

.Musical science is .said to have declined like aU others; and, 
certainly, the present airs do not give., to an unlearned ear the 
impression of any such variety or complication. They are 


” Mr. Colebrooke, the Baroa de 
Saoy, and Professor Wilson. . 

As a guide to further inquiry into 
the Indian origin of European fictions, 
cumult the TranowtUrM of the Soyal 
Ariatie Society, vol. i. p. 156. [Tbis is 
Pri^esBor Wilson’s paper on *the Pancba- 
tant^ reprinted in hia*OoUeded Worke, 
t ^^ papers on 

Kathi aarit Scigara of Somdeva, 
CMeeted Worfc*, toL iii pp. 156—268 j 
vol. IV. pp. 81—159 ,—Ed.J ♦ 

* Metearelusa, vol ^ p. 6«. 

« Ibid.vcd.&p. .jl48.. ’ 


are not to be confounded mth our modem 
modes which result from the system of 
accords now established in Europe. The 
Indian modes are formed partly “by 
giving tile 1^ to one or other of our 
twelve sounds, and varying, in seven dif¬ 
ferent ways, the position of the semitones.” 
This gives the number eighty-four, which 
has l^n retained, although many of t^e 
original, or rather possible^ modes have 
been dispensed witii, and the number 
made up aids drawn “from the asso¬ 
ciation of ideas, and the mutilation of the 
regular scales.” •‘a 
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atlmost all of one sort, remarkably sweet, and plaiAtly^ and dis- 
tingnisbable at once from l^e melees, of any other nation. To 
do thmn justice, however, they should be heard from a single 
voice, or accompanied by the vina, which has been called the 
Indian tyre.* 

The usual performance is by a band of fiddles and drums beaten 
with the fingera ’’It is loud and unmusical, and would drown 
the voice^of the singers if they wer4 not exerted to a pitch that 
is fatal to all delicacy or softnes#.^ 

, • PaintiTig. 

Fainting is still in the lowest stage. Walls o£ houses are often 
painted in water colours, and sometimes in oik. The subjects 
are mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, male and female 
figures, and animals, with no^landcpape, or at best a tree or two, 
or a building stuck in without any knowledge of perspective, or 
any attention to light and shade. Of the works of other 
nations they most resemble the pajntings on the walls of 
• Egyptian tombs. They have also pictures of*a small size in a 
so^ of distemper, which^in addition to the above subjects, 
include likenesses of inditmuals. 

The Hindfis have often beautifully illuminated manuscripts, but 
the other ornaments are better executed than the figures. If 
portraits were not spoken of as common in the dramas, I should 
suspect that they had learned this art from the*Mussulmans, by 
whom (in spite of the discouragement given by the Mahometan 
religion) they •are very far surpassed. 

Scidpture. 

One would .expect that sculpture would be carried to high 
perfection among a people so devoted to polytheism; and it 
certainly is not for want of employment that it has failed to 
attain to eacellence. Besides innumerable images, all caves * 
and temples are covered with statues and reliefs; and tiie latter 
are often bold, including complicated groups, and expressing 
various passions. They are sometimes very spirited, ahd neither 
the sculptures nor paintings fail to produce very fine specimens 
of grace in figjire and attitude; but there i8*a total ignorance 

«It IB *0 flowing of hearing, in moat p«rta of India, am^re- ^ 

(^mioniromnpeiiBODatninentljrq^qidi^^ g^udedbytbeiraoiratifidbre^renin mueh 

to judge fin OriaOal Quartiaiy Magar the sanie light aa a haHad^sii^ ^ the 
^riiM^fbFJie^ber, JS26, p.l97):—^‘We oonitrof iie street by the primo B<&i»no 

add l^t-tiie only native ringem and of the Italian Opeia^’* - ^ 

pltyin tihom hioropeans are in the jay 




of cudatomy, and an ina^t^tion even to the obvious appearances 
of the limba ^d muscles, together trith a disregard of pro¬ 
portion between different figures, and a want of skill in group- 
i|^, which must entirely exclude the best of the Hindfi sculp¬ 
ture from coming into the most remote comparison with European 
works of art. 

• • 

• ^ 

AinMtectiire. , 

The numerous edifices' erected by the Hindds attest their 
knowledge of the practice of architecture; and if any confi¬ 
dence can be given to the claims of tile bqoks of which frag¬ 
ments atm remaitt, they seem early to have been acquainted 
with the soifnce. 

A candid and judicious review of the extant works on archi. 
tecture is contained in a late essay by an intelHgent native, 
where also the system taught by them is ably developed.® 

The principles of the art seem, by this essay, to have been 
well understood; and numerous rules appear to have been 
derived from them; 


The various mouldings, twelve in pumber, are describej^; 
some (riie cyma, toro, cavetto, etc.) ahs the same as our own, 
and a few are peculiar. The forms, and proportions of pedestals, 
bases, shafts, capitals, and entablatures are given; how fully, 
in some cases, may be conjectured from there being sixty-four 
sorts of bases. There are no fixed orders, but the height of a 
column may vary from six to ten diameters, and its proportions 
regulate, though not strictly, those of the c&pitals, intercolum- 
niations, etc. This place does not admit of any specification of 
the rules of architecture, or anything beyond a general notion 
of the native buildings which are now to be seen in India. The 
style of those structures has been supposed to resemble those of 
^pt. .It does so only in the .massy character both of the 
buildings and the materials, andln the quantity of sculpture on 
some descriptions of edifices. The practice of building high 
towers at gato^^ys is al^o similar, but in Egypt there is one on 
each side, and in India only one over the gateway. 

Some few of the Egyptian^ columns bear a resemblance to 
some in ae ^ve tqmples; but these are all the points in which 
^^y similarity can be discovered. 

The tw^ most striking features in Egyptian architecture are, 
tne use of pym^ds* an4 tha manner in ■^hich the^ sides of 

by Biia, publkiuKl by tb® Trtiiudatioa 
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every building slope inwards until they reach the top, where 
they meet a fiat roof with a particularly bold and deep cornice. 
Neither of these characteristics is to be found in India. Py¬ 
ramidal roofs to the halls before temples aie not uncommon^ 
but th^ are hollow within, and supported by walls or piUaiUk 
Solid pyi^mids are unj^noWn; and even the roofs are diversi¬ 
fied on the outsklo with acroteria ancf other ornaments, that 
take away all resemblance to the.. Egyptian pyramids. Walls 
are always perpendicular, and though towers of temples diminish 
giadually, yet they do so in a manner peculiar to themselves, 
and bear as much r^emblance to our slender steeples as to the 
broad masses, of Egyptian architecture. They, in fact, hold 
an intermediate place between both, but have little likeness 
to either. • 

In the south they are generally a succession of stories, each 
narrower than the one below it; and north of the GodAveri 
they more frequently taper upwards, but with an outward curve 
in the side, by means of which there is a greater swell near the 
, middle than even at the base. They do not come quite to a 
point, but are crowned by a fiattened dome, or some more 
fanciful termination, oven^hich is, in all cases, a high'pinnacle 
of metal gilt, or else a trident, or other emblem peculiar to the 
god. Though plainer than the rest of the temple, the towera 
are never quite plain, and are often stuck over with pinnacles, 
and covered with other ornaments of every description. 

The sanctuary is alw&ys a small, nearly cubical chamber, 
scarcely Ughted b;f’one small door, at which the worshipper pre¬ 
sents Ms offering and prefers his supplication. In very small 
temples this is the whole building; but in others it is surmounted 
by the tower, is approached through spacious halls, and is sur¬ 
rounded by courts and colonnades, including other temples and 
religious buildings. At Seringjp,m there are seven different en¬ 
closures, and,the outer one is n^ four miles in circumference.* 
The colonnades which line the interior of the courts, or form 
approaches to the temple, are often so deep as to require many 
rows of pillars, which are generally high, slender, and delicate, 
but thickly set. Gothic aisles have been compared to aveni^ 

^ of oaks, and these might be HkeDLed to groves qf palm trees. 

There are often low^ colonnades, in which, and in mitiy 
other places, are highly-wrought columns, round, square, imd' 
octagon, or mixing sE three; .sometimes cut into shape of 

Onne’a Indoi^cm, rpL i. p. 182. 
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vas^, aojd hung with chains* or garlands; sometimes decorated 
with the forms of animals, and sometimes partly composed of 
groups of human figures. 

Clusters of columns and pilasters are frequent in the more 
solid parts of the building; where, also, the numbfir of salient 
and retirir^ angles, and the corresponding breaks in. the enta¬ 
blature, increase the richness and complexity of the effect. 
The posts and lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, 
are enclosed and almost covered by deep borders of mouldings, 
and a profusion of arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men, 
animals, and imaginary beings; in short,.of eveiy species of 
embellishment that the most fertile fancy could devise. These 
arabesques, 4;he running patterns of plants and creepera in par¬ 
ticular, are often of an elegance scarcely equalled in any other 
part of the world. ^ , 

The walls are often filled with sculptures in relief; exhibiting 
animated pictures of the wars of the gods and other legemls. 
Groups of mythological figures, likewise, often run along the 
frieze, and add great richness to the entablatuin.’ - 

Temples, such as have been described, are sometimes foqnd 
assembled in considerable numbers^ At the ruins of Bhu- 
vaneswara, in Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the 
eye in any direction from the great tower without taking into 
the view upwards of forty or fifty stone towers of temples, none 
less than fifty or sixty, and some from 150 to 180 feet high.® 

Those of Bijayanagar, near the loft bank of the river Turn 
badra, are of still more magnificent dimensions. 

But,* notwithstanding their prodigious scale, the effect pro¬ 
duced by the Hindd pagodas never equals the simple majesty' 
and symmetry of a Grecian temple, nor even the grandeur 
arising from the swelling domes and lofty arches of a mosque. 
The extensive parts of the budding want height, and the high 
ones are deficient' in breadth ; there is no combination between 
the different parts; and the general result produces a con¬ 
viction that, in this art, as in most other things, the Hindfis 
display more richness and beauty in details t^an greatness in 
thfe conception of the whole. The cave temples, alone, exhibit 
boldness and grandeur of design. ’ „ 

The impression made on the spectator by favourable specimens 

# f^utiful speciiQonB splendid works of the Damelk exhibit in 

^Hinda ari^teoture in Tod's perfection every species of cave or temple 

The wwk of shows i^e details m aU the wide range of India. « 

everywhere employed, as w^ M the *]&.SiirUng,J^attcJBe«eaf%Atf,ipl.xv. 
general axtlwtectare of thejKmth I but the •• 

. •' .y. N. • ' * 
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of temples, is that of great antiquity and sanctity, accQmpanied 
with a sort of romantic mystery, which neither the nature of the 
religion itself, nor the familiarity occasioned by the daily sight 
of its ceremonies, seems suited to inspire. » 

ThougJi ih temples of recent formation there is sometimes a 
mixture of the Mahometan style, yet the general character of 
these buildings is'’strikingly original, and unlike the structures 
of other nations. We may infer from this that the j^rinciples of 
the art were established in early times; but we have no reason 
to think that any of the great works which now attract admira¬ 
tion are of very ancient (fate. Even the caves have no claim to 
great antiquity. The inscriptions, in a character which was in 
use at least three centurief before Christ, and which has long 
been obsolete, would lead us, to believe that the Bauddha caves 
must be older than the Christian era;® but those of the Hindds 
are shown beyond doubt, from the myfhological subjects on 
their walls, to be at least as modem as the eighth or ninth 
century.^® The sculptured works at Mah^ Balipuram, south of 
rMadras, have been carried back to the remotest era; but the 
accounts on the spot assign their construction to the tweUlh or 
thirteenth centuries after Christ, and the sculptures,on the walls 
afford a perfect confirmation of the tradition.^ 

Some of the most celebrated huiU temples are of veiy modem 
date. The pagoda of JagannA,th (of which we have heard so 
much), and the Black Pj^oda in the same district, have been 
mentioned as among the most ancient ofHindti temples; yet 
the first is well known to have been completed in a . d . 1198 , 
and the second in a . d . 1241 .^® Many of the other great temples 
* are doubtless much older than this; but there are no proofs of 
the great antiquity of any of them, and some presumptions to the 
contrary. 

The palaces are more likely ^o adopt innovations than the 
temples; but many ret^ the Hindd character, though con¬ 
structed in comparatively recent times. 


The oldest of these show little plan, or else have been so often 
added to, that the original plan is lost. Being generally pf 
solid construction, and with terraced roofs, the facility is gr^t 
;jof building onp house on the roof of another; so that, besiffes 
• An eitenaive BauddUb cava ia men* Utermy Sodety of J^omiay, and Ptofes^or 


tinned, bjr the Chinese traveller in the very 
'beg^nhing of the fifth oentury, and! most 
have be^ mcoanited in ‘the fourth at 
of At Royal dtutiio 8o- 
ototyi p. lOS. 

^4^. iSttkiiije^ JVoiiMctMiM of tiU 


Wilson, JHaeimoie Papett, Bre&cey^. ht*. 

“ Pjpfeseor Wflscm, 4foctoi*»e 
Introduction, p. herd. 

Sturllx^a Ortaa, Aifotje JteearcAet, 
voL XV. pp. 827. 
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spi^ading towards the sides,' they are piled upwards to a great 
height, and With great irregularity. 

They generally contain small courts ^surrounded with high 
buildings j sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the trees 
best adapted for that purpose. Th,ere is always a dee|) colon¬ 
nade round each court,« • • • 

The great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round like ouis, 
not nmning to the whole height of the house and open at one 
side like Mahometan divans. The stairs are narrow and steep, 
and cut out of the thickness of the wall^ 

The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are 
hssrdly entitled to come under the h^d of architecture. 

Those df rich people have a small court or two, with 
buildings round, almost always tewaced, sometimes left in the 
full glare of the whjte stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky 
red, and the walls sometimes painted with trees or mythological 
and other storiea All are as crowded and ill-arranged as can 
be imagined. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the Hind^i works are the tanks,* 
which,are reservoirs for water, of v^ich there are two kinds; 
one dug out' of the earth, and the other formed by damming up 
the niouth of a valley. In the former case there are stone or 
other steps all round, down to the water, generally the whole 
length of each face, and in many instances temples round the 
edge, and little shrines down the steps. In the other sort these 
additions are confined to the embankment, ^he dug tanks are 
often near towns, for bathing, etc., but they are ‘also made use 
of for irrigation. The dams are always for the latter purpose.« 
Many of them are of vast extent, and the embankments are mag¬ 
nificent works, both' in respect to their elevation and solidity. 
Some of them form lakes, many miles in circumference, and 
water great tracts of country. • ** 

One species of Hindfi well is also rerparkable. If is frequently 
of great depth and of considerable breadth. The late ones ai-e 
often round, but the mofe ancient, square. They are surrounded, 
for toeir whole depth, with galleries, in the rich and massy 
style of Hindfi works, and have often a broad flight of steps, 
which commences* at some distance from the Wtell, and pa&ses , 
under pa^ of the ^lleries down to the water. 

llm most characterist^O of the Hindfi bjidges are composed 
of stone posts/i^yeral of which form a pier, and whic^i are con¬ 
nected hy stone b^^a . Such bridges are common in thi %qo|h 
of India. Others oh thick piers ^f masonty, with naiTow 
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Gothic arches; but their antiquity Is doubtful, nor does it appear 
that the early Hindtis knew the arch, or could construct vaults 
or domes, otherwise than by layers of stone, projecting beyond 
those beneath, as in the Treasury of Atreus in Mycenae. « 

Among other species of architecture must be mentioned the 
columns and arches, or nather gateways,, erected in honour of 
victories. There is a highly-wrought example of the column, 
120 feet high, at Chitdr, which is represented in Tod’s " Rdjas- 
thdn.”“ Of the triumphal arches (if that term may be applied 
to square openings), the ^finest example is at Barnagar, in the 
north of Guzerdt. Itf is indeed among the richest specimens of 
Hindd art.^^ 


CHAIVrER VIII. 

* OTHER ARTS. • 

Op the Indian manufactures, the most remarkable is that of 
Weaving, cotton cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which was so 
.long admired, and which in fineness of texture has never yet 
been approached in any q^her country. 

Their silk manufactures^ere also excellent, and very probably 
known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the material, at 
a very early period.^ 

Gold and silver brocade were also favourite, and perhaps, 
original, manufactures of India. 

The brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes has not 
Dyeixg. yet becu equalled in Edrope. 

workiug in Their taste for minute ornament fitted them to' excel 
* in goldsmiths’ work. 

Their fame for jewels originated more in the bounty of natm’e 
than in their own skill; for their taste is so bad that they give 
a preference to yellow pearls^typd table diamonds; and their 
setting is comparatively rude, though they often combine their 
jewellery into very gorgeous ornaments. 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 
tools few and portable. A smith brings his small tmvil, and the 
peculiar sort of bellows which he uses, to the house where he is 
wanted. A caj^enter does so with more east, working on the 
floor, and securing any olject with his toes as easily as with his 
hands^ ** 

» Voi; l pp. 828, 761. ■ —Ed.) 

” Cdlebrookei Atiatic Butia'chei, 

VoA Hiudd arcbitector^. vot v. p.. 61. 

* jk. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

f 

AGRICULTURE. 

% * * * 

Tre nature of the soil and climate makes agriculture a simple 
art. A light plough, which he daily carries on his Moulder to 
the field, is sufficient, with the help of two small oxen, to enable 
the husbandman to make a shallow furrow in the suiface, in 
which to deposit the grain. Sowing *is often peifonned by a 
sort of drill (it is scarcely entitled to the addition of plough), 
which sheds the seed through five ^r six hollow canes; and a 
board, on which a man stands, selves for a harrow. A hoe, a 
mattock, and a few other articles, complete the implements of 
husbandly. Reaping‘is performed with the sickle: the grain 
is trodden out by cattle, brought home in cai'ts, and kept in 
large dry pits under ground. The fields, though the bounds of 
each are carefully marked, are generally unenclosed; and* 

occasional varieties 

But although the Indian agriculture has such a character of 
simplicity, thei’e are some peculiarities in it which call forth 
certain sorts of skill and industry not required elsewhere, and 
there are some descriptions of cultivation to which the former 
character does not at all apply. ^ 

The summer harvest is sufficiently watered by the rains, but 
a gredt part of the winter crop requires artificial irrigation.^ 
This is afforded by rivers, brooks, and ponds; but chiefly by 
wells. In the best parts of the country there is a well in every 
field, from which water is conveyed in channels, and received 
in little beds, divided by lowtfWges of earth. It is raised by 
oxen in a large bucket, or rather bag, of pliant feather, which 
has often an ingenious contrivance, by which it empties itself 
when drawn up. • * . 

In some soils it is necessary, every three or four years, to 
■ eradicate the weeds by deep ploughing, which is done with a 
heavy plot^h, draVn by buffaloes, at a season when the ground 
IS saturated with moisture. Manure is little used for general 
cultivatioh, but is required in quantities for sugar cane, and 
many other sorts of produce. Many sorts also require to be 
fenced; and are sometimes surrounded by mud walls, but^ually 
by high and impbietreble hedges of*cactus, euphorbium, aloe. 


nothing interrupts their continuity, ^xcept 
in the crops. ^ 
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and other strong prickly plants, ks well as by other thorny 
bushes and creepera. 

One great labour is to scare away the flocks of birds, which 
devour a great part of the harvest in spite of all piecautions.* 
Scarecrows bave some effect, but the chief dependence is (m a 
man, who «Btands on a hagh whoden stages overlooking the field, 
shouting, and throwing stones from a sling, which is so contrived 
as to make a loud crack at every discharge. 

^Tlie Indians understood rotation of crops, though their almost 
inexhaustible soil renders it often unnecessary. They class the 
soils with great minuteness, and are well infoiraied about the 
ju'oduce for which each is best, and the mode of cultivation 
which it requires. They have the injudicious practice of mixing 
different kinds of grain in one field, sometimes to come up to¬ 
gether, and sometimes in succession. 

Some of the facts mentioned affect armies and travellers. 
At paiiicular seasons, the whole face of the country is as open 
and passable as the road, except near villages and streams, 
Vhere the high enclosures form narrow lanes, and are great 
obstructions to bodies ofypassengers. Large water-couiYies, or 
ducts, by which water is ^awu from rivers or ponds, also form 
serious obstacles. 

These remarks are always liable to exceptions from varieties 
in different parts of India; and in the rice countries, as Bengal 
and the coast of Coromandel, they are almost inapplicable. 
There, the rice muat^ be completely flooded, often requires to be 
transplanted at a certain stage, and i^ a particularly laborious 
^and. disagreeable sort of cultivation. 


CHAP^^ER X. 

• COMMERCE, 

Though many articles of luxuny are mentioned in Menu, it 
Bxtemai does not appear that any of them were the produce of 
com<ua^. foreign countries. Their abundance, however, proves 
that there was an open trade between the pa^ of 

-India. * » 

There is one passage in the Code^ in which interait on 
money lent on risk is said to bo fi^ed by “men well ac¬ 
quainted with sea voyages, or journeys by land.” As - the word 
.*• . vai. 8 iw, 157. - 
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us$d in the original for sea is not applicable to any inland waters, 
the fact may be considered as established, that the Hindds navi¬ 
gated the ocean as early as the* age of the Code, but it is pro- 
^bable that their enterprise was confined to a coasting trade. 
An^ intercourse with the Mediterranean no doubt ixfok place 
at a still earlier period^ but it is unoeutain whether it was car¬ 
ried on by land, or partly by sea; and, in either case, whether 
the natives of India took a share in it beyond their oVn Hmits.^ 

It seems not improbable that it was in the hands of the Arabs, 
and that part crossed the narrow sea from the coast on the west 
of Sind to Muscat, and then passed through Arabia to Egypt 
and Syria; while another branch might go by land, or along the 
coast to Babylon and Persia.® Our first clear accounts of the 
seas west of India give no signs of trade carried on by Indians in 
that direction. Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet (in 
326 B.C.), did not meet a single ship in .coasting from the Indus 
to the Euphrates; and expressly says that fishing boats were 
the only vessels he saw, and those only in particular places, and 
in small numbers. Even in the Indus, though there were boatsi 
they were few and small; for, by Ajrian’s account, Alexander 
was ol)liged to build most of his fle^ himself, including all the 
larger vessels, and to man them with sailors from the Mediter¬ 
ranean.* The same author, in enumerating the Indian classes, 
says of the fourth class (that of tradesmen and artisans), "of 
this class also ai*e the ship-builders, and the sailors, as many 
as navigate the rivers:”* from which we,may infer that, as 
far as his knowledge went, there were no Indians employed on 
the sea. 

The next accounts that throw light on the western trade of 
India are furnished by a writer of the second century 
before Christ,® whose knowledge only extended to the coast, 
intercourse between Egypt agA the south of Arabia, but who 
mentiCns cinnamon and cassia as among the articles imported, 

9 

* [Whether Ophir is to looked fol latter part being the Sandnit t6Aa, “ an 
in India, or, ae seena more probable, in elephant,” with the Hebrew article pre* 
the “Qolden Cheraoneee" or Malacca, it fixed.—^E d-] ^ , 

is almost certain that some of the articles * Vincent’s Cotn/met^e and Navigation 
brought bjr the Phoenician and Jewish of'theAncienti, voL iL pp. 367—370. 
fleets in Solomon’s d^^ came teovx India ■* See Hxpeditio dlexandrit book vi. pp. 
[see 1 King x. 22}.«’ Thp Hebrew words 235,236, ed 1704, and Indica, chap, xvuif 
are evide^ly foreign, and probably of p. 832, of the same edition, 

Indian, ori^; thus jtqf, “ ape,” seems to ‘ Jndiea, chap, xii. p. 825. 

be the Sanskrit ham ; “ sfceacoSt,” * Agatharohides preserved in Diodorus 

ia prebably the ^kmil And »hm- andPhotius. SeeVincenf8ChflMn^««d 

Kmhim, “ivory,” is explained by Qesenius Navigation cjf <Ae Ancients, wl^ ii.^' 26. 
as a coniaaction akt^kd'iiMiiii, ,tiie • • 
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and who, moreover, expressly states that ships came from India 
to the ports of Sabsea (the modem Yemen). From all that 
appears in this author we should conclude that the trade was 
entirely in the hands of the Arabs. ^ 

It is not‘till the first century after Christ that we obtain a 
distinct account of tha course of this ^trade, and a complete 
enumeration of thfe commodities which were the objects of it. 
This is giVbn in the “ Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,” apparently 
the work of an expeiienced practical sailor in that part of the 
o^an. He describes the whole coast of the Red Sea, and of the 
south-east of Arabia^ and* that of India, from the Indus round 
Cape Comorin, to a point high up on the coast of Coromandel; 
and gives accounts of the commerce carried on within those limits, 
and in some places beyond them. From this writer it appears 
that, nearly until this time, the ships from India continued to 
cross the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and creep along the shore of 
Arabia to the mouth of the Red Sea; but that, at a recent period, 
the Greeks from Egypt, if not all navigators, used to quit the 
coast soon after leaving the Red Sea, and stretch across the Indian 
Oce{),n to the coast of MalaW. 

The trade thus carried on was very extensive, but appears to 
have been conducted by Greeks and Arabs. Arabia is de¬ 
scribed as a country filled with pilots, sailors, and persons con¬ 
cerned in commercial business; but no mention is made of any 
similar description of persons among the Indians, nor is there 
any allusion to Indians out of their own country except that 
they are mentioned with the Ajabs and Greeks, as forming a 
mixed population, who were settled in small numbers on an 
island near the mouth of the Red Sea, suppose4 to be Socotra. 
So much, indeed, were the Arabs the carriers of the Indian 
trade, that in Pliny’s time their settlers filled the western shores 
of Ceylon, and were also fouiSd#. established on the coast of 
Coasting Malabar.’ But in the same work (the “Periplus”) 

^ ta-ada Indians are represented as actively engaged in the 
traffic on their own coast. There were'boats at the Indus to 
receive the cargoes of the ships which were unable to enter thp 
river on account of the bar at its mouth; fishing boats were 
kept in employ# near the opening of the Guff of Cambay to 
T^iilot vessels coming to Barygaza, or Bardch; ^here, then as 
now, they were exposed to danger from^j^he extensive tanks of 

V • 

H, f 

.Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation of the Anoiente, voL it p, 283, 

j ' ' * 
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mud, and from the rapid rise of the tides. From Bardch, 
southward, the coast was studded with ports, which the author 
calls local emporia, and which, -we may infer, were visited by 
i^essels employed in the coasting trade; but it is not till the 
author has got to the coast on the east of Cape Cotnoiin, that 
he first speaks of large vessels whicK croijsed the Bay pf Bengal 
to- the Ganges and to dliryse, which is probably Sumatra, or the 
Mally pebinsula. This last circumstance is in complete? 
accordance with the accounts derived from the east, a«wt. 
by which the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel seem early 
to liave been distinguished by their m*aritime enterprise from 
their countrymen on the west of India. It is probable, from the 
nature of the countries which they water, that at the same time 
when Nearchus saw so little sign of/jommerce on the Indus, the 
Ganges may have been covered with boats, as it is at this 
moment, and as the nhmber of ancient and •civilized kingdoms 
on its shores would lead us to anticipate. The commodities sup¬ 
plied by so rich and extensive a region could not but engage* the 
attention of the less advanced countries in the Deckan; and as 
the communication between that part of India and the Gangps 
was interrupted by forests, and plundering tribes, both probably 
even wilder than they are now, a strong temptation was held 
out to the sailors on the eastern coast to encounter the lesser 
danger of making the direct passage over the Bay of Bengal: 
on which, without being often out of sjght of land, they would 
be beyond the reach of the inhabitants of the shore. 

• This practice once established, it would be an easy effort to 
cross the upper part of the bay, and before long, the broadest 
portion of it also, vjhich is bounded by the Malay peninsula and 
Sumatra. But, whatever gave the impulse to the inhabitants of 
the coast of Coromandel, it is from the north part of the tract that 
we first hear of the Indians who«S!a.iled boldly into the mndfi get- 

A-r . T"*! A tlements in 

open sea. The histones of Java give a distinct account 
of a numerous body of Hindfis from Clinga (Calinga), 
who landed on their islaaid, civilized the inhabitants, and who 
fixed the date of their arrival by establishing the era still sub¬ 
sisting, the first year of which fell in the seventy-fifth year 
before Christ. The truth of this narmtive is proved beyond 
doubt by the numerous and magnificent Hindfi remains that 
still exist fri Java; and bv the fact that, although the common 
language is Malay, the sacred language, that of historical and 
poetical compositions, and of , most inscriptions, is a diateot Of * 
Sanscrit, The earljr date is almost as decisively-iproved by tli^ 
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joumal of the Chinese pilgrim in 4h6 end of the fourth century, 
who found Java entirely peopled by Hindds, and who sailed 
from the Ganges to Ceylon, from Ceylon to Java, and from Java 
to China, in ships manned by crews professing the Braminical 
religion.® •The Hindti religion in Java was afterwards super- 
.seded by that of Buddha; but the Indian government sub¬ 
sisted till the end of the fourteenth ^century; when it was 
subverted by Mahometan proselytes, converted by Arab mis¬ 
sionaries in the course of the preceding century. The island 
of Bdli, close to the east of Java, is still inhabited by Hindds, 
who have Malay ©r TS-rtar features, but profess to be of the 
four Hindd classes. It is not impossible that they may be so 
descended, notwithstanding the alteration in th^ir features; 
but it is more probable t^at their pure descent is a fiction, as 
we have an example of a still more daring imposture in the 
poets of Java, who have transferred tl!e whole scene of the 
“Mahd Bhdrata,” with all the cities, kings, and heroes of the 
Jmnna and Ganges, to their own island. 

The accounts of voyagers and travellers in times subsequent 
T^tein to the “ Periplns” speak of an extensive commerce with 
India, but aflTo/d no information respecting Ihe part 
drowks. taken in it by the Indians, unless it be by their .silence; 
for while they mention Arab and Chinese ships as frequenting 
the ports of India, they never allude to any voyage as having 
been made by a vessel of the latter country.® 

Marco Polo, indeed, speaks of pirates on the coast of Malabar, 
who cruised .for the whole summer; but it appears, afterwards, 
that their practice was to lie at anchor, and consequently close 
to the shore, only getting under we^gh on the approach of a 
prize. When Vasco da Gama reached the coast of Malabar, he 
found the trade exclusively in the hands of the Moors, and it 
was to their rivalry that he*<^d his successors owed most of 
the opposition they encountered. 

The exports from India to the West do not seem, at the- time 
B»^iu of the “Periplus,” to have ibeen very different from 
tS? what they are now;^® cotton cloth, muslin, and 
chintz of various kinds; silk cloth, and thread; indigo and o^er 
dyes; cinnamon and other spices; sugary diamonds, pearls 

* Sto Jovrnal of the Royd AtiaHe jute, opiu^ nlk, pepp«^, ooS^, tolMoco, 

. Societi/t lx* PP> 136 — 1S8. and tea. The priudpu (jtides of iiuport 

* in .pajticular, Marsden’s Marco wre British cotton goods, thread, yam, 

PoiOf p. iron, copper, and hardware. native 

. ,1^ principal exports now are oot- nvmufaotTues have evc^where way 
^o|t,.uidigo, sug^, mm, rice, saltpetre, lao, before English oox^Unon.—‘Buj.' 
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emeralds, and many inferior stohes; steel; drugs; aromatics; and 
sometimes, female slaves.'^ 

The imports were—coarse and* fine cloth (probably woollen); 
brass; tin; lead; coral; glass; antimony ; some few imports, 
perfumes not known in the country; wines (of which’ that from 
Italy was preferred); tcgether with a ctwisiderable quantity of 
specie and bullion. * ' 

The great facility of transport afforded by the Ganges and its 
numerous branches has been alluded to; but, as few of imandtraae. 
the other rivers are navigable far from the sea, the internal trade 
must always have been mostly carried on by 4and. Oxen would 
be the principal means of conveyance; but, as from the earliest 
Hindh tiraes*to the decline of the Mogul empire, the great roads 
were objects of much attention to'the government, we may, 
perhaps, presume that^ carts were much more in use formerly 
than of later years. 


CHAPTER XI*. 

MANNERS AND CHARACTER. 

It has been stated that Hindoitan and the Deckan are equal, in 
extent, to all Europe; except the Russian part of it, and Difference 
the countries north of the Baltic.^ * * 

Ten *dil|erent civilized nations are found within the above 
space. All these nations ^ffei* from each other, in manners and 
language,nearly as m^uch as those inhabiting the corresponding 
portion of Europe. 

They have, also, about the saiijOidegree of geimral resemblance 
which is observable among the nations of Christendom, and 
which is so great that a stranger from India cannot, at first, 
perceive any material difference between an Italian and an 


•’* [Soaw of the Indian ©xports retained 
tneir native names in Giraek and Lada ; 
thus Spvj^a probably oomoS from the Sans-’ 
Wt vrihi ; ira/Mreo’ot.andcar6(MU«(cf. Heb. 
Korpat) from Mrpdm ; voxxop and me- 
from roritard; *4rept and.p^er 
frMn p^ppali i. tingib^ri from srln^i/vera ; 
offoUtM^pm (tt .Heb, aMim and Ae mo' 
dern^j^ttmoi^i^cs^.^^c^gw'u; <rdi»wiW- 
<MrcrdrTttif#,and from cAmddm ; 


KbffTwfrom hukfha : fdpSos from nalada; 

paXitfiadpov mdmalmathrumitota taiadla- 
patra ] Kavvlrtpoi itoxx'hattira, Ac. See 
Lassen’s IwdUche Alterthumskunde, vol. i. 
pp. 246—290. The derivation of ^phant 
u uncertain; bat the name indigo (indi- 
cum) tells its own stoiy.—Kn.] 

* Introduction, pp. 8, 4, ndte. 

'» Swpli.162, 163. * » . . 
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En glishman. In like manner Europeans do not at once dis¬ 
tinguish between the most dissimilar of the nations of IndJ.a. 

The greatest difference is betVeen the inhabitants of Hindostan 
proper and of the Deckan. 

The •neighbouring parts of these two great divisions naturally 
resembloi each other; but in the extremities of the north and south, 
the languages haVe no resemblance, except from a common mix¬ 
ture of ^nscrit; the religious sects are different; the architecture, 
as has been mentioned elsewhere, is of different characters; the 
dress differs in many respects, and the people differ in appear¬ 
ance ; those of the mortfi being tall and fair, and the otlier small 
and dark The northern people live much on wheat, and those 
of the south on rd-gi, a grain almost as unknown in Hindostan as 
in England.® Many of the points of difference arise from the un¬ 
equal degrees in which the two tracts were conquered and 
occupied, first, by the people professing tiie Braminical religion; 
and, afterwards, by the Mussulmans; but more must depend on 
peculiarities of place and climate, and, perhaps, on varieties of 
race. Bengal and Gangetic Hindostan, for instance, are contiguous 
countries, and were bcHdi ear-ly subjected to the same, govern¬ 
ments ; but Bengal is moist, liable to inundation, and has all the 
characteristics of an alluvial soil; while Hindostan, though fertile, 
is comparatively dry, both in soil and climate. This difference 
may, by forming a diveraity of habits, have led to a great dis¬ 
similitude between the people: the common origin of the lan¬ 
guages appears, uj this case, to forbid aU suspicion of a difference 
of race. 

From whatever causes it originates, the contrast is most strik¬ 
ing. The Hindostdnis on the Ganges are the tallest, fairest, and 
most warlike and manly of the Indians; they wear the turban, 
and a dress resembling that of the Mahometans; their houses are 
tiled, and built in compact vill8;j^s in open tracts: their food is 
unleavened \vheaten bread. 

The Bengalese, on the contrary, though good-looking, are 
small, black, and effeminate in appearance; remarkable for 
timidity and superstition, as well as for subtlety and art. Their 
villages are composed of thatched- cottages, scattered through 
woods of bamboos or of palms: their dress is the old Hindd 
one, formed by one scarf round the middle and another thrown 
over the shoulders. They have the practice, unknown in. Hin- 
dost^, af rubbing their limbs with oil a^r bathing, which 
^Yea skins a sleek and glossy appearanpe, and protects 

« ’ * Cynosunu) Coraoanna. 
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them from the effect of their damp climate^ They live almost 
entirely oh rice; and, although the two idioms are more nearly 
allied than English and German,* their language is quite unin¬ 
telligible to a native of Hindostan. 

Yet these two nations resemble each other so much ift their 
religion and all the innumerable pomts ef habits and ^nanneis 
which it involves, in their literature, their notions on government 
and general subjects, their ceremonies and way of life, that a 
European, not previously apprised of the distinction, might very 
pos^bly pass the boundary thali divides them, without at once 
perceiving the change that.had taken place. * 

The distinction between the different nations will appear as 
each comes clii the stage in the course of the following history. 
All that has hitherto been said, and aU that is about to follow, is 
intended to apply to the whole Hindh people. 

‘ Notwithstanding the abundance of large towns in India, the 
great majority of the population is agricultural. The viuagea. 
peasants live assembled in villages; going out to their fields to 
labour, and returning, with their cattle, to the village at night. 

Villagps vary much in different parts of the country: in mar.y 
parts they are walled, and capable of a short defence against the 
light trbops of a hostile army; and in some disturbed tracts, even 
against their neighbours, and against the government oflBcers: 
others are open ; and others only closed by a fence and gate, to 
keep in the cattle at night. j 

The houses of a Bengal and Hindostan village have been con¬ 
trasted.^ The cottage of Bengal, with its thin curved thatched 
roof and cane walls, is the best looking in India. 

Those of Hindostan are tiled, and built of clay or unburnt 
bricks; and, though equally convenient, have less neatness of ap¬ 
pearance. The mud or stone huts and terraced roofs of the 
Deckan village look as if they IS^Ve mere uncovered ruins, and 
are the least pleasing to the eye of any. Further solith, though 
the material is the same, the execution is much better; and the 
walls, being painted in bAad perpendicular streaks of white and 
red, have an appearance of neatness and cleanness. 

Each village has its bAzAr, composed of shops for the sale of 
grain, tobacco, sw^tmeats, coarse doth, and other articles of 
village consumption. Each has its market day, and its annual 
fairs and fesUyals; and each, in most parts of India, has, at least, 
one temple, and <Hie house or shed for lodging str&ngers.’ All 
villagi^make an allowance for giving food for charity to religious 
mendicants; and levy a fund for this and ether expenses, including 
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public festivities on particular holidays. The house for stmngera 
sometimes contains also the shrine of a god, and is generally used 
as the town house; though theife are usually some shady trees in 
every village, under which the heads of the village and others 
meet t<5 transact their business. No benches or tables are required 
on any occasion. • ^ 

In houses, also* there is no furniture but a mat for sitting on, 
HaWtaof earthen and brass pots and dishes, a hand- 

viUagew. pestle an(j mortar, an iron plate for baking cakes 

on, and some such articles, Tfie bed, which requires neither 
bedding nor curtains, is set upright against the wall during the 
day; and cooking is carried on under a shed, or out of doors. 

The huts, though bare, are clean and neat, *■ 

There is scarcely more fiimiture in the houses of the richer 
inhabitants of the village. . Their distinction is, that they are 
two stories high, and have a court-yard. 

The condition of the country people is not, in general, pros¬ 
perous They usually borrow money to pay their rent, and con¬ 
sequently get involved in accounts and debts, through which they 
aP3 so liable to imposition, that they can scarcely get exjbricated. 
They are also, in general,'8o improvident, that if they were clear, 
they would omit to lay up money for their necessary payments, 
and soon be in debt agaia Some, however, are prudent, and 
acquire property. Their villages are sometimes disturbed by fac¬ 
tions against the headman, or by oppression on his part, or that 
of the governmeqt; and they have more litigation among them¬ 
selves than the same class in England; but violence of aU sorts is 
extremely rare, drunkenness scarcely known, and, on the whole, 
the country people are remarkably quiet, well-behaved, and, for 
their circumstances, happy and contented. 

The husbandman rises with the earliest dawn; washes, and says 
a prayer; then sets out with Ms^ttle to his distant field. After 
an hour or tVo, he eats some remnants of his yesterday’s fare for 
breakfast, and goes on with his labour tiU noon, when his wife 
brings out his hot dinner; he eats it by«a brook or under a tree 
talks and sleeps till two o’clock, while his cattle also feed and 
repose. From two till sunset be labours again; then drives hia 
cattle home, feeds them, bathes, eats some sltipper, smokes and 
spends the rest df the evening in amusement with his wife and 
-children, or his neighbouia The women fetch water]; gri^d Uie 
C(|»nj^Jook, ibd do the houwhold work, besides spinning, and auch 

towns are formed of lugh brick or st^me hoiteesi wiQi a 
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few smttU and high-placed windows, over very narrow streets, 
which are paved (if paved at all) with large uneven Town*, 
slabs of stone. They are crowded'with people moving to and fro; 
processions, palankeens, and carriages drawn by oxen; running 
footmen with sword and buckler, religious mendicants, soldiers 
out of service smoking er lounging; and'sacred bulls, that can 
scarcely be made to move their unwieldy bulk out of thg way of 
the passenger, or to desist from feeding on the grain exposed for 
sale. 

The.most conspicuous shops are those ol^confectioners, fruiterers, 
grainsellers, braziers, druggists, and tobacconislts: sellers of cloth, 
shawls, and other stuffs, keep their goods in bales; and those of 
more precioul articles do not expose them. They are quite open 
toward the street, and often are merely the veranda in front of 
the house; the customer standing and making their purchases in 
the street. 

Towns are often walled, and capable of defence. 

They have not hereditary headmen and officers, like villages, 
but are generally the residence of the government agent in charge 
of the district, who manages them, with the help of an establish¬ 
ment for police and revenue. They are divided into, wards for 
the puiposes of police; and each cast has its own elected head, 
who communicates between the government and its members. 
These casts, being in general trades also, are attended with all 
the good and bad consequences of such oombinations. 

The principal inhabitants are bankers aqd merchants, and 
people connected with the government. 

Bankers and merchants generally combine both trades, and 
farm the public revenues besides. They make great profits, and 
often without much risk. In transactions with governments they 
frequently secure a mortgage on the revenue, or the guarantee of 
some powerful person, for the dii|SiArge of their debt. They lend 
money on an immense premium, and with very high compound 
interest, which increases so rapidly, that the repayment is always 
a compromise, in which the lender gives up a great part of his 
demand, still retainii^ an ample profit. They live plainly and 
frugally, and often spdsnd vast sums on domestic festivals or public 
works. • • 

The great mmi about the government will be spoken of here¬ 
after, but we innumerable clerks and hangem-on in lower stations 
must no^ba. passed over without mention. Not only has every 
office nuiubers of thei^.men, but every department, hdweyer 
smaU,< mu^ have ,one: a ebmpahy of sobers would not be con^ 
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plei<e without its clerk. Every nohlem^ (besides those employed 
in collections and accounts) has clerks of the kitchen, of the 
stab^, the hawking establishment, etc. Intercourse of business 
and civilitjr is carried on through these people, who also funush 
the neVswriters; and, after all, great numWs are unemployed, 
and are ready agents in every sort of pl«t and intrigue. 

The fqpd of th*e common people, both in the country and in 
Food and towns, is unleavened bread with boiled vegetables, 
SgTof^aii clarified butter or oil, and spices. Smoking tobacco is 
oinsses. aliiiost the only luxury. Some few smoke intoxicating 
di-ugs; and the lowest casts alone, and even they rarely, get 
drunk with spirits. Drunkenness is confined to damp countries, 
such as Bengal, the Concans, and some parts of the south of 
India. It increases in oup territories, where spirits are taxed; 
but it is so little of a natural propensity, that the absolute prohi¬ 
bition of spirits, which exists in most native states, is sufficient 
to keep it down. Opium, which is used to great excess in the 
west of Hindostan, is peculiar to the R^jptits, and docs not affect 
the lower classes. All but the poorest people chew bitel (a 
pungent aromatic leaf)* with the hard nut of the arec%, mixed 
with a sort of lime made from shells, and with various spices, 
according to the person’s means. Some kinds of fruit are cheap 
and common. 

The upper classes, at least the Bramin part of them, have very 
little more variety; it cqpsists in the greater number of kinds of 
vegetables and ibices, and in the cookery. Assafoptida is a 
favourite ingredient, as giving to some of their richer dishes 
something of the flavour of flesh. The, caution used ‘'against 
eating out of dishes or on carpets defiled by other casts, gives 
rise to some curious customs. At a great Bramin dinner, where 
twenty or thirty different dishes and condiments are placed before 
each individual, all are servedf^n vessels made of leaves sewed 
together. These are placed on the bare floor, which, as a substi¬ 
tute for a table cloth, is decorated for^ a certain distance in front 
of the guests, with patterns of flowers, etc., very prettily laid 
out in lively-colouced sorts of sand, spread through fram^ in 
which the patterns are cut, and swept aw&y. after the dinner. 
The inferior casts of Hindlis eat meat, and <&re less about their 
vessels; metal, especially, can always be purified by scouring. In 
all classes, however, the difference of cast leads to'^a want of 
sociability. A soldier, or any one away fwm his family, cooks 
his seMtary meal for himself, and finishes it without a companion, 
dr*any of the pleasures, of the'table; but those derivjOd fromi 
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tfiTfing the necessary supply of food. All eat with their fingers, 
and scrupulously wash before and after meals. 

Though they have chess, a game played with tables and dice 
as bad^mmon is, and cards (which are circular, in 
many suits, and painted with Hindii gods, etc., instead 
of kings', queens, and knaves), yet the gr^at in<door anqusement 
is to listen to singing interspersed with slow mfovements, which 
can scarcely be called dancing. The attitudes are not *nngrace- 
ful, and the songs, as has been mentioned, are pleasing; but it 
is, after all, a languid and monotonous entertainment; and it is 
astonishing to see the delight that all ranks tajsie in it; the lower 
orders, in particular, often standing for whole nights to enjoy 
this unvaried amusement. 

These exhibitions are now ‘often Ujuminated, when in rooms, 
by English chandeliers; but the true Hindfi way of lighting them 
up is by torches held bjf men, who feed the flame with oil from a 
sort of bottle constructed for the purpose. For ordinary house¬ 
hold purposes they use lamps of earthenware or metal. 

In the houses of the rich, the doorways are hung with quilted 


silk curtains; and the doors, the arches, and other 
wood-W(frk in the rooms are highly- carved. The 


Houses, I, 
oereinoni^ 
and oourer- 


floor is entirely covered with a thin mattress of cotton, 
over which is spread a clean white cloth to sit on; but* “‘***®^ 


there is no other furniture of any description. Equals sit in 


opposite rows down the room. A prince or great chief -has a 
seat at the head of the room between the rows, veiy slightly 
raised by ‘an additional mattress, and coveted with a small 
carpet of embroidered silk. This, with a high round em¬ 
broidered bolster'Tbehind, forms what is called a masnad or 


gAdl, and serves as a throne for soverei^s under the rank of 
king. 


Gr^ attention is paid to cerm^ny. A person of distinction 
is met a mile or two before he enters the city; and ,a visitor is 
received (according to his rank) at the outer «'gate of the house, 
at the door of the rooui, or by merely rising from the seat. 
Friends embrace if they have not met for some time. Bramins 
are saluted by joining the palms, and raising 'them twice or, 
thrice to, the forehead: with others the salute w|bh one hand 
is used, so well known by the Mahometan name of salAm. 
BraminS hawe a peculiar phrase of salutation for each other. 
Othw on meeting, repeat twice* the name of the god 

yisito^ are seated with strict attention tb their ,^^mk, 
wlfieb, pin. pu^c occaidons,. It^ olten takes much previous negn^ 

•'' b ' • 
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tiation to settle. Hindiis of rank are remarkable for their 
politeness to inferiors, generally addressing them by some civil or 
familiar term, and scarcely ever being provoked to abusive or 
harsh language. , 

Thetlo\ver classes are courteous in their general manners among 
themselYes, but by np means so scrupulous in their language 
when irritated. • 

All vi&its end by the master of the house presenting bitel leaf 
with areca nut, etc., to the guest: it is accompanied by attar of 
roses, or some other perfume put on the handkerchief, and rose¬ 
water sprinkled Qver \he person; and this is the signal for 
taking leave. 

At first meeting, and at entertainments, trays qf shawls and 
other materials for dre&ses p-re presented to the guests, together 
with pearl necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments for the turban of 
jewels: a sword, a horse, aiid an elephant, are added when both 
parties are men of high rank. I do not know how much of this, 
custom is ancient, but presents of bracelets, etc., are frequent in 
the oldest dramas. • 

^ Such presents are al%o given to meritorious servants, to soldiers 
who have distinguished themselves, and to poets or leanfed men; 
they are showered on favourite singers and dancers. 

At formal meetings nobody speaks but the principal persons, 
but in other companies there is a great deal of unrestrained 
conversation. The manner of the Hindfis is polite, and their 
language obsequious, ^liey abound in compliments and ex¬ 
pressions of humiRty even to their equals, and when they have 
no object to gain. They seldom show much desire of knowledge, 
or disposition to extend their thoughts beyond their ordinary 
habits. Within that sphere, however, their conversation is 
shrewd and intelligent, often mixed with lively and satirical 
observations. ^ 

The rich,, rise at the same hour as the^ common people, or, 
perhaps, not quite-«o early; peifonn their devotioM in their own 
chapels; despatch private and other bui^ess with their immediate 
officers and dependents; bathe, dine, and sleep. At two or three 
they dress, and apf>ear in their public apartments, where they 
receive visits ^nd transact business till veiy late at night. Some, 
also, listen to music till late; but‘these occupations ate confined 
te the rich, and, in general, a Hindii town is all quiet soon after 
dwk. . 

J^|i^rtainments, besides occasions of rare occufrehte, is mar- 
iel^, etsi, are given, on particular festivals, and st^aiaines to 
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show attention to particular ffiends. Among themselves they 
commence with a dinner; but the essential part of the 
entertainment is danmng and sin^ng, sometimes diver- 
sified with jugglers and buffoons; during which time 
perfumes are burnt, and the guests fire dressed with g^lands 
of sweet-smelling flowerg: presents, as above described; are no 
less essential. 

At courts there are certain days on which all the great and all 
public officers wait on the Prince to pay their duty; and, on 
those occasions, the crowd in attendance is equal to that of a 
birthday levee in Europe. • 

All go up to the Prince in succession, and present him with a 
nazzer, whiclf is one or more pieces of money laid on a napkin, 
and which it is usual to offer to superiors on all formal meetings. 
The amount depends or^the rank of.the offerer; the lowest in 
general is a rupee, yet poor people sometimes present a flower, 
and shopkeepers often some article of their traffic or manufacture. 
A dress of some sort is, on most occasions, given in return. The 
price of one dress is equal to many nazzers. The highest I’egular 
nazzer ii^ 100 ashrefis, equal to 150 or 170 guineas; but people 
have been known to present jewels of high value, and it is by no 
means uhcommon, when a prince visits a person of inferior rank, 
to constract a low base for his masnad of bags, containing in all 
100,000 rupees (or 10,000i.), which are all considered part of the 
nazzer. So much is that a form, that it has been done when the 
NizAm visited the Resident at HyderAbAd, though that prince 
was little more than a dependent on our government. I mention 
this as a general custom at present, though not sure that it is 
originally Hindfl. 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtful character. In them 
a great hall is fitted up in honour of the deity of the day. His 
image, richly adorned, and surro^Blided by gilded balustrades, oc¬ 
cupies the centre of one end of the apartment, while* the prince 
and his court, in splendid dresses and jewels, are arranged along 
one side of the room as guests or attendants. The rest of the 
ceremony is like other entertainments. The songs, may, perhaps, 
be appropriate; but the incense, the chaplets of flowers, and other 
presents, are as on brdinary occasions: the bitel lefcf and attar, 
indeed, are brought from before the idol, and distributed as if ^ 
from him to his visitors. 

Among the most striking of these religious exhibitions is that 
of the capture of lionkA^ in: honour of RAm^i which is necesfeiiril^^ 
perform^ out of doors. • 
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Laiiki w represented by e spadous oasUe with towers and bat* 
tlements, which are assailed by an army dressed like Ddma and 
his followers, with Hanumat add his monkey allies. • The combat 
ends in the destruction of Lankil, amidst a blaze of fireworks 
which*would excite admiration in any part of the world, and in a 
triumphal procession sometimes conductfcd in a style of grandeur 
which might bedome a more important occasion. 

The ifestival is celebrated in another manner, and with still 
greater splendour, among the Marattas. It is the day on which 
they always commence their military operations; and the par* 
ticular event which they commemorate is Rdma’s devotions and 
his plucking a branch from a certain tree, before he set out on 
his expedition. * 

A tiee of this sort is planted in an open plain near the camp or 
city ] and all the infantry t^nd guns, and^as many of the cavalry 
as do not accompany the prince, are drawn up on each side of 
the spot, or form a wide street leading up to it. The rest of the 
plain is filled with innumerable spectators. The procession, 
though less regular than those of Mahometan princes, is one of 
the finest displays of the sort in India. The chief advices on 
his elephant, preceded 'by flags and gold and, silver sticks or 
maces, and by a phalanx of men on foot bearing pikes of fifteen 
or sixteen feet long. On each side are his nobles and military 
leaders on horseback, with sumptuous dresses and caparisons, and 
each with some attendants selected for their martial appearance; 
behind are long tmins of elephants with their sweeping housings, 
some with flags of immense size, and glittering with ^Id and 
embroidery; some bearing howdahs, open Or roofed, often of 
silver, plain or gilt, and of forms peculiarly oriental; around and 
behind is a doud of horsemen, their trappings glancing in the 
sun, and their scarfs of cloth of gold fluttering in the wind, all 
overtopped by sloping spears fijjd waving banners; those on the 
flanks dashing out, andretuming after displaying some evolutions 
of horsemanship: the whole moving, mixing, and coiitinually 
shifting its form as it advances, and pfesenting one of the most 
animating and most gorgeous spectacles that is ever seen, even in 
that land of barbarous magnificence. As the chief approaches, 
the guns are fired, tiie infantry discharge fhdr pieces, and the 
■> procession moves on with accelerated speed, esdiilfiting a lively 
.picture of an attack by a great body of cavalry on army 
d]^^'np-ti> them. 

'^6ii thepdnce has performed his devotions and plucked his 
^bi^ghi his example is followed by tliose around : a. 
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salvo of gaUB ia fited: and, at tHe signal, the troops break off, and 
each man sliatohes some leaves, from one of the fields of tall grain 
which is grown for the purpose hear the spot: each sticks his 
prise in his turban, and all exchange compliments and congratu¬ 
lations. A grand darb^r, at which ie^ the court and nfllitary 
officers attend, closes the ^y. • 

There is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, in the ,»u- 
fairs and festivals of the common people. etc. 

These bave a strong resemblance to fairs in England, and ex¬ 
hibit the same whirling machines, and thp same amusements and 
occupations. But no assembli^e in England can give a notion of 
the lively effect produced by the prodigious concourse of people 
in white dresSes and bright-coloured scarfs and turbans, so unlike 
the black head-dresses and dusky habits of the North. Their 
taste for gaudy shows ^nd processions, and the mixture of arras 
and flags, give also a diderent character to the Indian fairs. The 
Hindds enter into the amusements of these meetings with infinite 
relish, and show every sign of peaceful festivity and enjoyment. 
They may, on all these occasions, have some religious ceremony to 
go through, but it does not take up a moment, and seldom occu¬ 
pies a thought At the pilgrimages, indeed, the long anticipation 
of the Worship to be performed, the example of other pilgrims 
invoking the god aloud, and the sanctity of the place, concur to 
produce stronger feelings of devotion. There are also more cere¬ 
monies to be gone through, and sometimes these are joined in by 
the whole assembly, when the thousands of e^os^directed to one 
point, and of voices shouting one name, is often impressive even 
to the least interested spectator. 

But, even at pilgrimages, the feeling of amusement is much 
stronger than that of religious zeal •, and many such places are 
also among the most celebrated marts for the transfer of mer¬ 
chandise, and for all the purposejpbf a fair. 

Among ^ enjoyments of the upper classes, 1 should not omit 
their gardens, which, though always formal, are never- Giurduns loui 
theless oftmi pleasing. Thby are divided by broad alleys, scenery, 
with long and narrow ponds or canals, enclosed with r^lar 
stone and stucco work, running up the centre, and, on each side, 
straight walks betWeen borders of poppies of all acolours, ^or of 
flowers in uniform beds or in patterns. Their summer-houses are 
of white stucco, and though somewhat less heavy and inelegant 
than their ordinary dwellings, do not much relieve the formality 

the ^i^en: but thare is still something rich mid oriental in 
the' groves of oimige and dtron^trees^ the mixture of dark 
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Cypresses with trees covered with* flowers or blossoms, the tall and 
graceful palms, the golden fruits, and highly-scented flowers. In 
tlie heats of summer, too, the t^llised walks, closely covered with 
vines, and the slender stems and impervious shades of the areca 
tree, afford dark and cool retreats from the intolerable glare of 
the sunf made still more pleasant by jbhe gushing of the little' 
rills that watei' the garden, and by the profound silence and 
repose tl^at reign in that overpowering hour, 

I have great doubts whether the present kind of gardens has 
not been introduced by^the Mussijlmans, especially as I remember 
no description in the poets which are translated which suggests 
this sort of formality. 

The flowers and trees of Indian gardens are neither collected 
vith the industry, nor improved with the care, of those in 
Europe; and it is amidst the natural scenery that wo see both in 
the greatest perfection. The country is often scattered with old 
mangoe trees and lofty tamarinds ^d pipals, which, in GuzerAt 
especially, are accompanied with undulations of the ground that 
give to extensive tracts the varied beauties of an English park. 
In other parts, as in Rdhilcand, a perfectly flat and incredibly 
fertile plain is scattered ’with mangoe orchards, and delights us 
with its extent and prosperity, until at last it wearies with its 
monotony. In some parts of Bengal the traveller enters on a 
similar flat, covered with one sheet of rice, but without a tree, 
except at a distance on ^very side, where appears a thick bamboo 
jungle, such as py^ht be expected to harbour wild beasts. When 
this jungle is reached, it proves to be a narrow belt, filled with 
villages and teeming with population; and when it i^ passed, 
another bare flat succeeds, again encircled with bamboo jungle 
almost at the extremity of the horizon. 

The central part of the Deckan is composed of waving downs, 
which at one time presenbj, foBij^undreds of miles, one unbroken 
sheet of green harvests, high enough to conceal a man and 
horse,* but in the hot season bears the appearance of a desert, 
naked and brown, without a tree or shrub to relieve its gloomy 
sameness. In many places, especially in the west, are woods of 
old trees filled with scented creepers, some bearing flowers of the 
most^splendi<^ colours, and others twining among the branchies, or 
stretching boldly from tree to tree, with stems as thick as a 
man’s thigh. The forests in the east * and the centrh of India,* 

* Of bdjri (HoIcub apicatus) and (Holcus aoi^um). 

* foroata near the inouut(iitt&. 

• 1ioreat that fills the countiy from to Bengal, and from Bond^lcaud 

to the northern Circars. • % 
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and near one part of the westdm GhAts,’ are composed of trees 
of prodigious magnitude, almost undisturbed by habitations, and 
imperfectly traversed by narrow 'roads, like the wildest pai-ts of 
America. 

In the midst of the best cultivated country are dften found 
spaces of several days’ journey across, covered with the, palAs or 
dAk tree, which in spring loses all its leaves and entirely covered 
with large red and orange flowers, which make the whdle of the 
hiUs seem in a blaze. 

The noblest scenery in India is under HimAlaya, where the . 
ridges are broken into every form of the picturesque, with abrupt 
rocks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with gigantic pines and 
other trees, <Jn the same vast scale, mixed with the most beautiful 
of our flowering shrubs and the best of our fruits in their state of 
nature. Over the whole towers the majestic chain of HimAlaya 
covered with eternal snow; a sight which the soberest traveller 
has never described without kindling into enthusiasm, and which, 
if once seen, leaves an impression that can never be equalled or 
effaced. The western GhAts present the charms of mountain , 
scenerj^ on a smaller sc%le, but it is no exaggeration, of th^eir 
merits to say that they strongly resemble the valleys of the Neda 
and the Ladon, which have long been the boast of Arcadia and 
of Europe. 

The beauty of the GhAts, however, depends entirely on the 
season when they are seen; in summey, when stripped of their 
clouds and deprived of their rich carpet of ^verdure and their 
innumerable cascades, the height of the mountains is not sufficient 
to compensate by its grandeur for their general sterility, and the 
only pleasure they afford is derived from the stately forests * 
which still clothe their, sides. 

The day of the poor in, towns is spent much like that of the 
villagers, except that they go to^heir shop instead of the Manner of 
field, and to the bAzAr for amusement and society. ‘The 
viUagers have some active games; but the out-of-door 
amusemdnts of the townspeople are confined to those at .“ii®^****- 
fairs and festivals; some also perform their complicated system of 
gymnastic exercise, and practise wrestling; but there are certain 
seasons which have their appropriate sports, in w^ich all descrip¬ 
tions of people eagerly join. ^ 

PerhapSi the chief of these is the hdli, a festival in honour of 
the spiing, at which the common people, especially the boys, * 
dance round fires, sing licentious and satirical songs, afij. give 

’ Malabvr, ftc,, * * 
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Tent to all sorts of ribaldry against their superiors, by whcan it 
is always taken in good part. The great sport of the occasion, 
however, consists in sprinkling* each other with a yellow liquid, 
^nd throwing a crimson powder over eaoh other’s persons. The 
liquid is alio squirted through S 3 nringes, and the powder is some¬ 
times made up in large'balls covered with isinglass, which break 
as soon as they colnae in contact with the body. All ranks engage 
in this sport with enthusiasm, and ^t more and more into the 
spirit of the contest, till all parties are completely drenched with 
the liquid, and so covered with the red powder that they can 
8car(ely be recognised. 

A giave prime minister will invite a foreign ambassador to play 
the h6li at his house, and will take his share in the fiiost riotous 
parts of it with the ardour of a schoolboy. 

There are many other festivals of a Ipss marked character; 
some general, and some local. Of the latter description is the 
custom among the Marattas of inviting each other to eat the 
toasted grain of the bdjri (or Holcus spicatus) when the ear first 
begins to fill. This is a natural luxury among villagers; but 
thq custom extends to the great; the Rdja of Ber^r, for instance, 
invites all the principal jJeople of his court, on a succession of 
days, to this fare, when toasted grain is first served, and is fol¬ 
lowed by a regular banquet. 

The diw^li is a general festival, on which every house and temple 
is illuminated with rows qf little lamps along the roofs, windows, 
and cornices, and qn bamboo frames erected for the purpose. 

Benl,res, seen from the Ganges, used to be very magnificent on 
this occasion. During the whole of the month in which this feast 
occurs, lamps are hung up on bamboos, at difierent villages and 
private houses, so high as often to make the spectator mistake 
them for stars in the horizon. 

The jannam ashtomi ’ is a festival at which a sort of opera is 
performed by boys dressed like Crishna and his shephe^idesses, 
who perform appropriate dances, and sing songs in ^aracter. 

The military men (that is, all the upper class not engaged in 
KMwinefc religion or commerce) are fond of hunting, running down 
wolves, deer, hares, etc., with dogs, which they also emf^oy 
against wild hours, but depending chiefly, last occasions; 

din their own swords or spears. They shoot tigers from elephants, 
and sometimes attack them on horseback and on f(k)t; even 
villagers , pometimes turn out in a body to attack a tiger lhat 
ii^est% Iheir neighbourhood, and conduct themselves with ^great 

* * . ianmishtami or posIvwiHHy of 1 
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rei^lation. As long as a ti^ does not destroy men, however, 
they never quarrel witir'bim. 

The military men, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, are 
4 dl active and exicellent horsemen. The Marattas in particular 
are celebrated for their management, of the horse and*lan6e. They 
all ride very short, and*use tight martingales, and light but very 
sharp bits. Their horses are always well on their haupches, and 
are taught to turn suddenly when at speed, in the least possible 
room. They are also taught to make sudden bounds forward, by 
which they bring their rider on his adversary’s bridle-tfrm before 
he has time to counteract the manoeqvre. • 

The skirmishers of two Indian armies mix and contend with 
their speaA in a way that looks very much like play to a 
European. They wheel round and*round.each other, and make 
feigned pushes apparently without any intention of coming in 
contact, though always nearly within reach. They are in fact 
straining every nerve to carry their point, but each is thrown out 
by the dexterous evolutions of his antagonist, until, at length, 
one being struck through and knocked off his horse, first convinces * 
the spectator that both parties were in earnest. • 

The Hindiis are also good shots with a matchlock from a horse; 
but irl this they are much excelled by the Mahometans. 

Among other instances of activity, great men sometimes drive 
their own elephants, defending the seeming want of dignity, on 
the ground t^t a man should be able to guide his elephant in 
case his driver should be killed in battle. In« early days this ari 
was a valued accomplishment of the heroes. 

The'regular dress of all Hindds is probably that which has been 
mentioned as used in Bengal, and which is worn by all nreaa. 
strict Bramins. It consists of two long pieces of white cotton 
cloth, one of which is wrapped round thelniddle, and tucked up 
between the legs, while part h^gs down a good deal below the 
knees; the other is worn over the shouldem, and occasionally 
stretched over the head, which has no other covering.® The head 
and beard are shaved, but a long tuft of hair is left’ on the crown. 
Mustachios are also worh, except perhaps by strict Bramins. 
Except in Bengal, all Hindiis, who do not affect strictness, now 
wear the lower |lfece of doth smaller and tighten, and over it a ^ 
■white cotton, or chintz, or silk tunic, a coloured muslin sash round 
the middlh, and a scajf of the same material over'the shoulders, 
■with n turban ; some wear loose drawers like the Mahometans. 
The RiU dr^s is a lonj^ white g^wn of almost transparent 
* k dress dssmb^ by Arrisn, Indiea, cap. xvi. 
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muslin close over the body, but in innumerable loose folds belpw 
the waist. This, with the sash and turban, bracelets, necklaces, 
and other jewels and ornaments] make the dress complete. As 
this dress is partly borrowed from the Mahometans, and cannot* 
be very lincient, it is singular, that it should be accurately repre¬ 
sented in some of the figtires of kings on the tombs at Tliebes in 
Egypt,* wjiere the‘features, attitudes, and everything else are, by 
a remarkable coincidence (for it can be nothing more), exactly 
what is seen in a HindA B-dja of the present day. 

The dreSs of the women,is jiearly the same as that first described 
"wihnen. for the mcn; but; both the pieces of cloth are much 
larger and longer, and they are of various bright coloura as well 
- as white. Both sexes wear many ornaments. Men Oven of the 
lower orders wear earrings, bracelets, and necklaces. They are 
sometimes worn as a convenient way of l^eeping all the money 
the owner has; but the necklq,ces are sometimes made of a par¬ 
ticular berry that hardens into a rough but handsome dark brown 
bead, and sometimes of particular kinds of wood turned; and these 
*am mixed alternately with beads of gold or coral. The neck and 
lege are bare ; but on going out, embroidered slippers witl\a long 
point curling up are put oh, and are laid aside again on entering 
, a room or a palankeen. Children are loaded with gold ornaments, 
which gives frequent temptation to child-murder. 

Women, under the ancient Hindus, appear to have been more 
reserved and retired than .with us; but the complete seclusion of 
them has come in with the Mussulmans, and is even now confined 
to the military classes. The Bramins do not observe it at aU. 
^ The P^shwd's consort used to walk to temples, and ride or go in 
an open palankeen through the streets with perfect publicity, and 
with a retinue becoming her rank. 

Women, however, do^not join in the society of men, and are not 
admitted to an equality with ti|Bm. In the lower orders, the 
wife, who cooks and serves the dinner, waits till the husband has 
• finished before she begins. When persons of different sexes walk 
together, the woman always follows the .tnan, even when there is 
no obstacle to their walking abreast. Striking a woman is not so 
disgraceful with the lower orders as with us. But, in spite of the 
^ low place systematically assigned to them, natdhd affection and 
reason restore them to their rights: tfieir husbands confide in 
them, and consult with them on their affairs, and are as often 
. subject to their ascendancy as in any other country. « 

C P . .■ *' 
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Another reproach to Hindtf civilization, though more real than 
that just mentioned, faijs very short of the idea it at first sight 
suggests. Domestic slavery in a mild form is almost slavery, 
•universal. The slaves are home-born, or children sold by their 
parents during famine, and sometimes children kidnappeJ by Ban- 
j^ras, a tribe of wandering herdsmen, who gain, their subsistence 
by conveying grain and merchandise from one part of f;^e country 
to another. Such a crime is, of courae, liable to punishment; but 
from its being only occasionally practised, it is even more difficult 
to detect than slave-trading among ourgelves. 

Domestic slaves are treated exactly like ^servants, except that 
they are more regarded as belonging to the family. I doubt if 
they are e’^er sold; and they attract little observation, as there 
is nothing apparent to distinguish them from freemen. But 
slavery is nowhere exempted from its curse. The female chil¬ 
dren kidnapped are often sold to keepers of brothels to be brought 
up for public prostitution, and in other cases are exposed to 
the passions of their masters and the jealous cruelty of their 
mistresses. • 

In ^me parts of India slaves are not'confined to the great tfind 
rich, but are found even in the families of cultivators, where 
they‘are treated exactly like the other members. Among the 
ancient Hindds it will have been observed, from Menu, that there 
were no slaves attached to the soil. As the Hindds spread to the 
south, however, they appear in some places to have found, or to 
have established, prsedial servitude. In soma forest tracts there 
are slaves attached to the soil, but in so loose a way, that they 
are entitled to wages, and, in fact, are under little restraint. In ^ 
the south of India they are attached to and sold with the land; 
and in Malabar (where they seem in the most abject condition), 
even without the land. The number in Malabar and the extreme 
south is guessed at different (hnounts, from 100,000 to 400,000. 
They exist also in some parts of Bengal and Behdr, and in 
hilly tracts like those in the south-east of Quzerdt. Their pro- • 
portion to the people •of India is, however, insignificant; and 
in most parts of that country the very name of preedial slavery 
is unknown. 

MmiageS , are •performed with many ceremonies, few of which^ 
are interesting; among them are joining the hands of the ceremonies 
bride an3 bridegroom, and tying them together with a 
blade of sacred grass j but the essential part of the ceremony is 
when the bride steps i^ven steps, a particular text being repeated 
for each, When the seventh step is taken, the marriage is ih^- 
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aoluble.'®. This is the only fonn of marriage notr allowed, the 
other seven being obsolete.^^ 

■ The prohibition, so often repeat*ed in Menu, against the receipt 
by ttie bride’s father of any present from the bridegroom, is now' 
more strictly observed than jt was in hfs time. The point of 
honour in this respect is‘carried so far, that it is reckoned dis¬ 
graceful to^receive any assistance in after life from a son-in-law or 
brother-in-law. It is indispensable that the bridegroom should 
come to the house of the father-in-law to sue for ^e bride, and 
the marriage must also be,performed there. 

At the visit of thff suitor, the ancient modes of hospitality are 
maintained according to a prescribed .form. The sort of entertain¬ 
ment still appears in the production of a cow to bo killed for the 
feast; but the suitor now intercedes for her life, and she is turned 
loose at his request.'® . ^ 

In the case of princes, where the bride comes from another 
country, a temporary building is erected with great ma^ificence 
and expense, as a house for the bride’s father; and in all cases 
‘the procession in which the bride is taken home after the mar¬ 
riage is as showy as the parties can afford. ^ 

In Bengal these processions’ are particularly sumptuous, and 
marriages there have been known to cost lacs of rupees.'* ‘ The 
parties are generally children; the bride must always be under 
the age of puberty, and both are usually under ten. These prema¬ 
ture marriages, instead of producing attachment, often cause early 
and lasting disagree^nents. 

Hindd parents are remarkable for their affection for their 
^Ednoauon. children while they are young; but they not unfre- 
quently have disputes with grown-up sons, the source of which 
probably lies in the legal restrictions on the father’s control over 
his property. 

Boys of family are brought into company dressed like men 
(with little swbrds, etc.), and behave with all the propriety, and 
ft almost all the formality, of grown-up people. 

The children of the common people s|frawl about the streets, 
pelt each other with dust, and are le^i restrained even than 

very 
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The education of the comtnon people does not extend beyond 
writii^ and the elenfents of arithmetic. There are schools in all 
towns, and in some villages, paid by small foes; the expense for 
.each boy in the'eouth of India is estimated at from 15s. to 16a. 
a year; “ but it must be very much less in other* places. In 
Bengal and Behir the fee is often o^y a*small portion ef grain or 
uncooked vegetables.^ * 

They are taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner intro¬ 
duced from Madras into England. 

The number of children educated at^ public schools under the*^ 
Madras presidency (according to an estimate of Si? T. Munro) is 
less than one in three; but, low as it is, he justly remarks, this is 
a higher rafte than existed, till very lately, in most countries in 
Europe. It is probable that the proportion under the other presi¬ 
dencies is not greater than under Madras.^ I should doubt, 
indeed, whether the average was not a good deal too high. 
Women are everywhere almost entirely uneducated. 

People in good circumstances seldom send their children to 
school, but hav§ them taught at home by Bramins retained for* 
the purpose. The higher branches of learning are taught gra¬ 
tuitously ; the teachers maintaining themselves, and often a por¬ 
tion of their scholars, by means of presents received from princes 
and opulent individuals. 

There is now no learning, except among the Bramins, and with 
them it is at a low ebb. 

The remains of ancient literature sufficiently show the far 
higher pitch to which it had attained in former times. There is 
no sucfh proof of the greater diffusion of knowledge in those days; 
but when three of the four classes were encouraged to read the ’ 
Vddas, it is probable that they were more generally well informed 
than now. 

More must be said of India:^* names than the intrinsic import¬ 
ance of the subject deserves, to obviate the difficulty of xamM. 
recognising individuals named in differont histories. 

Few of the Hindd nations have family names. The Marattas 
have them exactly as in Europe. The Bdjpdts have names of 
clans or teibes, but too extensive completely to supply the place 


” Captain Htvkneas, Journal of ^ 
So^Amatlb Soei^, ISd. I. p. Id. 

Mr. IdaxQs’B JBepori on EdateaHon 
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boys in Bengal and Beb&; but the in; 
ccsnpetency of the instructors, and the 
early at which the boys were removed, 
neutralised all the benefit. Of course the 
recent prog^rCM of education, ea^ially in 
Bengal, hiw introduced an enurelj^ new' 
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of family names; and the same is‘the case with the Bramins of 
the north of India. 

In the south of India it is usuftl to prefix the name of the city 
or place of which the person is an inhabitant to bis proper name^ 
(as Carpa Candi Mo, Candi Mo of Carpa, or Caddapa) ” The 
most genefal practice on<formal occasions that common in most 
parts of Asia, of adding the father’s name to that of the son; but 
this practfce may, perhaps, have been borrowed from the Mus¬ 
sulmans. 

* A European reader might be led to call a person indifferently 
by either of his names, or to take the first or last for shortness; 
but the fiiat might be the name of a town, and'the last the name 
, of the person’s father, or of his cast, and not his own. o 

Another difficulty arises, elwefly among the Mahometans, from 
their frequent change of title; as is the case with our own nobility. 

The Hindfis in general burn their dead.'^but men of the reU- 

Funeraia. gious ordem are buried in a sitting posture cross-legged. 
A dying man is laid out of doors, on a bed of sacred grass. 
•Hymns and prayers are recited to him, and lea’^es of the holy 
basil scattered over him.. If near the Ganges, he is, if possible, 
carried to the side of that river. It is said that persons so carried 
to the river, if they recover, do not return to their families; and 
there are certainly villages on the Ganges which are pointed out 
as being entirely inhabited by such people and their descendants; 

' but the existence" of such a custom is denied by those likely to be 
best informed; and the story has probably originated in some 
misconception. AfteS: death, the body is bathed, perfumed, decked 
with flowers, and immediately carried out to the pyre. ' It is 
enjoined to be preceded by music, which is still observed in the 
south of India. There, also, the corpse is exposed on a bed with 
the face painted with crimson powder. In other parts, on the 
contrary, the body is carefully covered up. Except in the south, 
the corpse is carried without music, but with short exclamations 
^ of sorrow from the attendants. 

The funeral pile for an ordinary person is not above four or 
five feet high; it is decorated wiUi flowers, and clarified butter 
and scented oils are poured upon the flames. The pyre is lighted 
by a relation, ai^r many ceremonies &nd oblations; and the rela* 
Vons, after other observances, purify themselves in a stream, and 
lit ^owm on a bank to wait the progress of the fire. They 
prescmt a melancboly spectacle on such occasions, wrapped up 


• • 
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in their wet gaorments, and‘looking sorrowfully on the pyre. 
Neither the wet dress nor the sorrow is required by their 
religion; on the contrary, they are enjoined to alleviate their 
^ief by repeating certain verses, and to refrain from tears and 
lamentations.^ • • 

The Hindds seldom^erect tombs,* except to men wjio fall in 
battle, or widows who bum with their husbands. Their tombs 
resemble small square altars. * 

The obsequies performed periodically to the dead have been 
fuUy explained in another place. I may mention here the pro-^ 
digious expense sometimes incurred *on those occasions. A 
Hindti family in Calcutta were stated, in the newspapers for 
June, 1824, to have expended, besides numerous and most 
costly gifts to distinguished Brajains, the immense sum of 
500,000 rupees (£50,000) in alms to the poor, including, I sup¬ 
pose, 20,000 rupees, Vhich it is mentioned that they pay to 
release debtors.®® 

It is well known that Indian widows sometimes sacrifice them¬ 
selves on the funeral pile of their husbands, and that satk , 
such victims are called Satis, The period which this barbarous 
custom was introduced is uncertain.* It is not alluded to by 
Menu, who treats of the conduct proper for faithful and devoted 
widows, as if there were no doubt about their surviving their 
husbands.®^ It is thought by some to have been recognised in 
ancient authorities, particularly in the Rig V^da; but others 
deny this construction of the text.®® It certainly Ls of great 
antiquity, as an instance is described by Diodorus (who wrote 
before‘the birth of Christ), and is stated to have occurred in the 
army of Eumenes upwards of 300 years before our era.®® The 
claim of the elder wife to preference over the younger, the Indian 
law against the burning of pregnant women, and other similar 
circumstances mentioned in hianarrative, are too consistent with 
Hindfi institutions, and the ceremonies are too correctly described. 


** ThefoUoitVmgareamongthejrerBes:— 
“ Foolish is he who seeks permanence 
in the human state, unsolid 1^ the stem 
of the plantain tree, transient like the 
foam of the sea.” 

“ All that is low miAt finally perish; 
aU that is elevated must ultimately fall,” 
”.Un.williqgly do the Manes tMte the 
tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen : 
then do not wail, but perform 

the obsequies of the dead.”"-Colebrooke>, 
in Arioaio iZea^hrcAet, voL vii. p. 244. 

'* Bo^ l.p. 44., 


* Quarterly OrktUal Magazine for Sep¬ 
tember, 1824, p. 23. 

** Ch. V. 166, &c. 
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Roy, pp. 200—266. See also Colebrooke, 
Atmtic Iteeearchet, vol. iv. p. 205, and« 
Professor Wilson, Chtford Lecturee, p. 19, 
[See supra, p. 60 .—Ed.] 
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to leave the least doubt that Diodorus’s account is authentic, and 
that the custom was as fully, though probably not so extensively, 
established in the time of Eumenes as at present. 

The practice is ascribed by Diodorus, as it still is by our mis-,, 
sionaries; to* the degraded condition to which a #oman who 
outlives her husband is sondenmed. If tjie motive were one of, 
so general an influence, the practice would scarcely be so rare. 
It is more* probable that the hopes of immediately entering on 
the enjoyment of heaven, and of entitling the husband to the 
same felicity, as well as^the glory attending such a voluntary 
sacrifice, are sufficient to excite the few enthusiastic spirits who 
go through this awful trial. , 

It has been said that the relations encourage self-immolation 
for the purpose of obtaining the property of ihe widow. It 
would he Judging too harshly of human nature to think such 
conduct frequent, even in proportion to the number of cases 
where the widow^has property to leave; and in fact, it may be 
confidently relied on, that the relations are almost in all, if not in 
•all cases, sincerely desirous of dissuading the sacrifice. For this 
puipose, in addition to their own entreaties, and those of the 
infant children, when there are such, they procure the inl»rven- 
tion of friends of the family, and of persons in authority. If the 
case be in a family of high rank, the sovereign himself goes to 
console and dissuade the widow. It is reckoned a bad omen for 
a government to have maijy satis. One common expedient is, to 
engage the widow’s attention by such visits, while the body is 
removed and burnt * 

The mode of concremation is various: in Bengal, the 'living 
“ and dead bodies are stretched on a pile where strong ropes and 
bamboos are thrown across them so as to prevent any attempt to 
rise. In Orissa, the woman throws herself into the pyre, which 
is below the level of the ground.* In the Deckan, the woi^n 
sits down on •the pyre with her husband’s head in her lap, and 
^ remains there till suffocated, or crushed by the fall of a heavy. = 
roof of logs of wood, which is fixed by cords, to posts at the 
comers of the pile. 

The sight of a widow burning is a most painful one; but*it is 
^hard to say whether the spectator is most a^cted by pity .>or ' 
admiration. The more than human serem^ of''tiie victim, and 
the respect which riie receives from those around ^.ber> are 
heightsh^ hy her ^gentle demeanour, and her to omit 
nothihg^ln distributing her last pr€^t% and payk^^ the tUi^al 
;■ m^^M courtesy to the bystandereMfhile emeld^th ihat 
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awaits her is doubly felt from'her own apparent insensibility to 
its terrors. The reflections which succeed-are of a different cha¬ 
racter, and one is humiliated to think that so feeble a being can 
be elevated by superstition to a self-devotion not surpassed by 
the noblest examples of patriots or martyrs. * • 

I have heard that,, in Guzer^lt, wonien about to bum fire often 
stupefied with opium. In most other parts this is cert^y not 
, the case. Women go through all the ceremonies with astonishing 
composure and presence of mind, and have been seen seated, un¬ 
confined, among the flames, apparently praying, and raising their 
joined hands to their heads with as litlle agitation as at their 
ordinary devotions. On the other hand, frightful instances have 
occurred of jvoraen bursting from amidst the flames, and being 
thrust back by th6 assistants. One pf these diabolical attempts 
was made in Bengal, when an English gentleman happened to be 
among the spectators, *and succeeded in preventing the accom¬ 
plishment of the tragedy; but, next day, he was surprised to 
•encounter the bitterest reproaches from the woman, for having 
been the occasion of her disgrace, and the obstacle to her being 
tlien in heaven enjoying the company eff her husband, and t^e 
blessing'll of those she had left behind. • 

The .practice is by no means universal in India. It never 
occurs to the south of the river Kishna; and under the Bombay 
presidency, including the former sovereignty of the Bramin P^sh- 
W{is, it amounts to thirty-two in a year. In the rest of the 
Deckan it is probably more rare. In BHndostan and Bengal it is 
so common, that some hundreds are officially imported as burning 
annually within the British dominions alone. 

Self-immolation by men also is not uncommon, but it is gene¬ 
rally performed by persons lingering under incurable disorders. 
It is done by leaping into fire, by burning alive, by plunging into 
a river, or by other modes, such, as throwing oneself before the 
sacred car at Jaganndth. During the four years of Mr. Stirling s 
attendance at JagannAth, three persons perished under the car; 
one case he ascribed to apcideift, and the other two persons had 
long suffered under excruciating disorders.** 

The *Hindfis have some peculiarities that do not admit of 
classificatioa As they have casts for all the tr^es, Hew,uti«y 
they have also casts for thieves, and men are brought 
up to consider robbing as their hereditary occupation. Most of 
the hill tribes, bordering on cultivated connives, are of this 
description; and even througho'^l* the plains there are,jasts 
i. A. Jteuarc^, tqI xr. p. 924, • * 
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more notorious for theft and robbery than gipsies used to be for 
pilfering in Europe. 

In their case hereditary professions seem favourable to skill, for 
there are nowhere such dexterous thieves as in India. Traveller^ 
are fult of stories of the patience, perseverance, and address with 
whictii they will steal, unperceived, through the midst of guards, 
and carry off thetr prize in the most dangerous situations. Some 
dig holes in the earth, and come up within the wall of a well- 
closed house: others, by whatever way they enter, always open a 
door or two to secure a retreat; and proceed to plunder, naked, 
smeared with oil,*and armed with a dagger; so that it is as 
dangerous to seize them as it is difficult to hold. 

One great class, called Thags, continually travel about the 
country, assuming different disguises, an art in which they are 
perfect masters. Their practice is to insinuate themselves into 
the society of travellers whom they hear to be possessed of pro¬ 
perty, and to accompany them till they have an opportunity of 
administering a stupifying drug, or of throwing a noose over the 
neck of their unsuspecting companion. He is then murdered 
without blood being shed, and buried so skilfully that a long time 
elapses before his fate is ^suspected. The Thags invoke fihawdni, 
and vow a portion of their spoil to her. This mixture of .religion 
and crime might of itself be mentioned as a peculiarity; but it is 
paralleled by the vows of pirates and banditti to the Madonna; 
and in the case of Mussulmans, who form the largest portion of 
the Thags, it is ^like the compacts with the devil, which were 
believed in days of superstition. 

It need scarcely bo said that the longest descent of the'thievish 
casts gives them no claim on the sympathy of the rest of the 
community, who look on* them as equally obnoxious to punish¬ 
ment, both in this world and the next, as if their ancestors had 
belonged to the most virtuous classes. 

The hired watchmen are generally of these ca^ts, and are 
faithful and efficacious. Their presence alone is a protection 
against their own class; and their skill and,*vigilance, against 
strangers. GuzeiAt is famous for one class of people of this sort, 
whose busmcss it is to trace thieves by their footsteps. In a dry 
country a ba?e foot leaves little print to common eyes; but one of 
these people will perceive all its peculiarities so as to recognise it 
in all circumstances, and will pursue a robber by tlfcese vestiges 
for a distance that seems incredible.^® 

I * vns mployed to pursue a man to a r^^hnmttal mess at ; he tracked 
. irius bad ^rried off the plate ^belonging - him t" - twelve, or fgurtwn 
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In another instence, a cast seems to employ its privilege exclu¬ 
sively for the protection of property. These are the i}U 4 t,ami 
Bhdts and Ch^raus of the west of India, who are revered 
as bards, and in some measure as heralds, among the Rdjpdt tribes. 
In lUjpdtdna they .conduct caravans,, which are not only protected 
from plunder, but from legal duties. In ©uzer^t they carry large' 
sums in bullion, through tracts where a strong e.scort,would be 
insufficient to protect it. They are also guarantees of all agree¬ 
ments of chiefs among themselves, and even with the government. 

Their power is derived from the sancljty of their character and 
their desperate resolution. If a man carrying treasure is ap¬ 
proached, he announces that he will commit tr^a, as it is called; 
or if an ei%agement is not complied with, he issues the same 
threat unless it is fulfilled. If he is*not attended to, he proceeds 
to gash his limbs with^a dagger, which, if all other means‘fail, he 
will plunge into his heart; or he will first stHke off the head o^ 
his child; or different guarantees to the agreement will cast lots 
who is to be first beheaded by his companions. The disgrace 
of these proceedings, and the fear of having a bard’s blood on 
their head, generally reduce the most obstinate to reason. Tbeir 
fidelity is exemplary, and they never Tiesitate to sacrifice their 
lives to keep up an ascendancy on which the importance of their 
cast depends,®® 

Of the same nature with this is the custom by which Bramins 
seat themselves with a dagger or with poison at a man’s door, 
and threaten to make away with themselves if the owner eats 
before he has complied with their demands. * Common^ creditors 
also resort to this practice (which is called dharnd); but without 
threats of self-murder. They prevent their debtor’s eating by an 
appeal to his honour, and also by stopping his supplies; and they 
fast, themselves, dui-ing all the time that they compel their debtor 
to do so. This sort of compulsion is used even against princes, 
and must not be resisted by force. It is a very edmmon mode 
employed by troops to procure payment of arrears, and is then 
directed either against the paymaster, the prime minister, or the 
sovereign himself. • * 

The practice of sworn friendship is'remarkable,‘though not 
peculiar to the Hiudds. Persons take a vow of friendship and 

lost him among the well'tro^en np with him, and recovered the property, 
streets of that city, but recovered ms after a chase of from twenty to tliirty 
t^oes on reaching the opposite gate; and,. miles. , 

thoughhnigfoiledbyihefagitive’Brunniag * See Tod’s MdjcutMn, and Mafcoki% 
up the water of a rivulet, he at last came Oer^rat J[ndia, voL ii p, ISO, '* 
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xoutuil support -with certain fonhs; and, even in a community 
little remarkable for faith, it is infamous to break this oath.^’^ 

The hills and forests in the ce'ntre of India are inhabited by a 
Mottntaineem raco of people differing widely from those who occupy 
^bes” ‘ tte plains. They^ are small, black, slender, but active, 
with peculiar features, and a quick and restless eye. They wear 
few clotljes, are jfrmed with bows and arrows, make open profes¬ 
sion of plunder, and, unless the government is strong, are always 
at war with all their neighbours. ‘ When invaded, they conduct 
their operations with gecrecy and celerity, and shower their 
arrows from rocks'and thickets, whence they can escape before 
they can be attacked, and often before they can be seen. 

They live in scattered, and sometimes movable hamlets, are 
divided into small communities, and allow gfeat power to their 
chiefs. • They subsist on the produce of their own imperfect culti- 
|Vation, and on what they obtain by exchanges or plunder from 
the plains. They occasionally kill game, but do not depend on 
that for their support. • In many parts the berries of the mahua 
tree form an important part of their food. Besides one or two 
ofiithe Hindd gods, they have many of their own, who dispense 
particular blessings or calamities. The one who presides over the 
small-pox is, in most places, looked on with peculiar awe. • 

They sacrifice fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided 
by inspired magicians, and not by priests, bury their dead, and 
have some ceremonies on the birth of children, marriages, and 
funerals, in commpn. They are all much addicted to spirituous 
liquors; |nd most of them kill and eat oxen. Their great abode 
is in the Vindhya mountains, which run east and west from the 
Ganges to Guzerdt, and the broad tract of forest which extends 
north and south from the neighbourhood of Allahabad to the 
la-titude of IMasulipatam, and, with interruptions, almost to Cape 
Comorin. In some places the forest has been encrpached on % 
cultivation, Und the inhabitants have remained in the plains as 
village watchmen, hunters, and other trades suited to their habits. 
In a few places their devastations have restored the clear country 
td the forest; and the remains of villages are seen among the 
haunts of ^d beasts. 

The poihtsiof resemblance above mentioned lead to the opinipn 
that all these' rude tribes form one people; but they differ 
m other.particulars, and each has a separate name; ilb that itds 
only by comparing their languages ^where they retain a 

• ftSt o! tW ceremony is dxvidiiig a by each |?arty, and, froja Ibda OMiqMwt, is 
half at wls^h ts hept quled boA bbabd^. . , . , , 
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language) that we can hope to see the question of their identity 

settled. . , 

These people, at BAgalp6r, are called pahAris, or mountaineers. 
Under the name of Cdls they occupy a great tract of wild 
country in the west of Bengal and.BehAr, and extend mto the 
Vindhya mountains, near Mirzapur. In the adjoining part of the 
Vindhya range, and in the centre and south or the gr^at forest, 
they are called G6nds; further west, in the Vindhya chain, they 
are called Bhils; and in all the western hills, Cdlis; which name 
probably has some connection with the*0618 of BehAr, and may * 
possibly have some with the C(51aris,a similar ^ribe in the extreme 
south. The Cdlis stretch westward along the hills and forests in 
GuzerAt, nearly to |he desert; on the south they take in part of 
the range of GliAts. • 

These tribes are kncwvn by different names in other parts of the 
country; but the above are by far the most considerable. ^ 

Their early history is uncertain. In the Deckan they were in 
their present state at the time of the Hindii invasion ; and pro¬ 
bably some of them were those allies of RAma whom tradition • 
and fiction have turned into a nation of Inonkeys. • • 

That whole country was then a fore*st; and the present tribes 
are in ’those portions of it which have not yet been brought into 
cultivation. The great tract of forest, called GdndwAna, lying 
^tween the rich countries of Berar and Cattac, and occasionally 
broken in upon by patches of cultivation, gives a clear idea of the 
oiiginal state of the Deckan, and the progress^of its improvement. 

In Hindustan they may be the unsubdued part of the nation 
from whom the servile class was formed; or, if it be true that ^ 
•even there their language is mixed with Tamil, they may possibly 
bo the remains of some aboriginal people anterior even to those 
conquered by the Hindds. 

There are other tribes of mountaineers in the north-eastern 
hills, and the lower branches of HimAlaya; but they all differ 
widely from those above described, and partake more of the < 
features and appearan&e of the nations between them and 
China. 

■ No separate mention is made of the mountain tribes by the 
Greeks; * but Plin/ more than once speaks pf such •communities. > 
Englislynen in India, have less opportunity?than might be 
expected of forming opinions of the native character, character. 
Even in England few know much of the people beyond their ^ 
own class, and wbat they do know they learn from nevfepapqrs 
and publications of a description whiejb does not exist in India. 
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In th|,t country, also, religion and manners put bars to bur inti¬ 
macy with the natives, and limit the number of transactions as 
well as the free communication of opinions. We know nothing 
of the interior of families but by report; and have no share in 
those numerous occurrences ,of life in which the amiable parts of 
characteifare most exhibited. , * 

Missionaries of a different religion, judges, police magistrates, 
officers of revenue or customs, and even diplomatists, do not see 
the most virtuous portion of a nation, nor any portion, unless 
when influenced by passion, or occupied by some personal inteTOst. 
What we do see wc'judge by our own standard. We conclude 
that a man who cries like a child on slight occasions, must always 
be incapable of acting or suffering with dignity j and that one 
who allows himself to be called a liar would not be ashamed of 
ahy baseness. Our writers also confound the distinctions of time 
and place; they combine in one character the Maratta and the 
Bengalese; and tax the present generation with the crimes of 
the heroes of the “ Mah^ Bhdrata.” It might be argued, in oppo- 
‘ sition to many unfavourable testimonies, that those who have 
knbwn the Indians longest have always the best opinion of them; 
but this is rather a compliment to human nature than to them, 
since it is true of every other people. It is more in point, that 
, all persons who have retired from India think better of the people 
they have left after comparing them with others even of the most 
justly admired nations. 

These consideratjions should make us distrust our own im¬ 
pressions, when unfavourable, but cannot blind us to the fact that 
, the Hindbs have, in reality, some great defects of character. 
Their defects no doubt arise chiefly from moral causes; but they 
are also to be ascribed in part to physical constitution, and in part 
to soil and climate. 

Some inces are certainly less vigorous than others; and all must 
degenerate if placed in' an enervating atmosphere. 

*■ Mere heat may not enervate. If it is unavoidable and unre¬ 
mitting, it even produces a sort of haHiness like that arising 
jftom the rigours of a northern winter. If sterility be added, and 
the.fhrits of harddabour are contested among scattered tribes, the 
♦ wsult may be Che energy and decision of the Ajab, 

Bttt, in India, a warm temperature is accompanied a fertile. 
$oil, which renders severe labour tinnece.s8ary, and an extent of 
«1^4 that would support an almost indefinite increase of inhabi- 
t^jjs.* fThe heat is moderated by rain, and warded offi by nume¬ 
rous and forests: everything is calculated to produce thAt 
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state of listless inactivity, whiteh foreigners find it so difficult to 
i-esist. The shades of character that are found in different' parts 
of India tend to confirm this 8U}){)osition. The inhabitants of the 
dry countries in the north, which in winter are cold, are com¬ 
paratively manly and active. The Mai’attas, inhabitihg » moun¬ 
tainous and unfertife r^on, are hardy and laborious; \irhile the 
Bengalese, with their moist climate and their double cr<^s of rice, 
where the cocoa-nut tree and the bamboo furnish all the materials 
for construction unwrought, are more effeminate than any other 
people in India. But love of repose, though not sufficient to 
extinguish industry or repress occasional exeirfiions, may be taken 
as a characteristic of the whole people. Akin to their indolence 
is their timidity, which arises more from the dread of being in¬ 
volved in trouble *hnd difficulties than from want of physical 
courage; and from these two radical influences almost all their 
vices are derived. Indolence and timidity themselves may be 
thought to be produced by despotism and superstition, without 
any aid from nature; but if those causes were alone sufficient, 
they would have had the same operation on the indefatigable , 
Chinese and the imperturbable Russian > in the present case tjjiey 
ai’e as likely to be effect as cause. • 

Tlie most prominent vice of the Hindiis is want of veracity, in 
which they outdo most nations even of the East. They do not 
even resent the imputation of falsehood; the same man would 
calmly answer to a doubt by saying, “ Why should I tell a lie ? ” 
who would shed blood for what he regarded as the slightest 
infringement of his honour. • 

Perjury, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood, 
naturally accompanies other offences of the kind (though it is not ' 
more frequent than in other Asiatic countries); and those who 
pay so little regard to statements about the past, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be scrupulous in promises for the future. Breaches of 
faith in private life are much more common in India than in 
England; but even in India, the great majority, of course, are true 
to their word. • 


, It is in people connected with government that deceit is most 
common; but in India, this class spreads far; as from the nature 
of the land revenue, the lowest villager is often qjbliged to resist^ 
force by fraud. 


In soiiih cases, the faults of the government produce an oppo.site 
effect. Merchants and bankers are^ generally strict observer of 
their engagements. If it were otherwise, commerce coul(J not go 
on wlxe^ justice is so irregularly adimnistered. • * 
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HisidAs are not ill fitted by nature for intrigue and cunmng, 
wfien the^r situation calls forth tiiose qualities. Patient, supple, 
and insinuating, they will penetrate the views of a person with 
whom they have to deal; watch his humours; soothe or irritate 
his temper; present things in such a form suits their designs, 
and contrive, by indirect manoeuvres, make others even unwil¬ 
lingly contribute to the accomplishment of their ends. But their 
plots are seldom so daring or flagitious as those of other Asiatic 
nations, or even of Indian Mussulmans, though these last have 
been softened by their intercourse with the people among whom 
they are settled. ♦ 

It is probably owing to the faults of their government that 
they are corrupt: to take a bribe in a good cause is dlmost meri¬ 
torious ; and it is a venial offence to take one when the cause is 
■ bad. Pecuniary fraud is not thought v^ disgraceful, and, if 
against the public, scarcely disgraceful at all. 

It is to their government, also, that we must impute their 
flattery and their importunity. The first is gross, even after 
f every allowance has been made for the different degrees of force 
whjch nations give to the language of civility. The secon^ arises 
from the indecision of their own rulers; they never consider an 
answer final, and are never ashamed to prosecute a suit as long 
as their varied invention, the possible change of circumstances, or 
the exhausted patience of the person applied to, gives them a 
hope of carrying their point. 

Like all that arq slow to actual conflict, they are very litigious, 
and much addicted lo verbal altercation. They will persevere in 
a lawsuit till they are ruined; and will argue, on other occasions, 
* with a violence so unlike theif ordinary demeanour, that one 
unaccustomed to them expects immediate blows or bloodshed. 

The public spirit of Hindiis is either confined to their, cast or 
village, in which cases it is often very strong; or if it extends to 
the general government, it goes no farther than zeal for its autho- 
j rity on the part of its agents and dependents. Great national 
spirit is somctimea shown in war, especially where religion is 
concerned, but allegiance in general site very loose: a subject will 
take service against his natural sovereign as readily as for him j 
^ and always haamore regard to the salt he has*eaten than to the 
land in which he was bom, 

. Although the Hindiis, as has been seen, break throu^ some of 
the most important rules of |poraHty, we must not suppose that 
they devoid of principip. Except in the cases specific, they 
h|{^ usotd respect for mo^ obligations; and to some 
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rules which, in their estimation, are of peculiar importance, they 
adhere, in spite of every temptation to depart from them. A 
Bramin will rather starve to death than eat prohibited food; a 
headman of a village will suffer the torture rather than consent to 
a contribution laid on the inhabitants by a tyrant, or by banditti; 
the same servant who jcheats his master* in his account^ may be 
trusted with money to any amount in deposit.* Even in corrupt 
transactions, it is seldom that men will not rather undergo a 
punishment than betray those to whom they have given a bribe. 

Their great defect is a want of manlipess. Their slavish con¬ 
stitution, their blind superstition, their extravagant mythology, 
the subtilties and verb^* distinctions of their philosophy, the 
languid sofftoess of their poetry, their effeminate manners, their 
love of artifice and delay, their submissive temper, their dread of 
change, the delight th^ take in puerile fables, and their .neglect 
of rational history, are so many proofs of the absence of the more 
robust qualities of disposition and intellect throughout the mass 
of the nation. 

But this censure, though true of the whole, when compared 
with otlier nations, by no means applies to all classes, or to any# at 
all times. The labouring people are industrious and persevering; 
and other classes, when stimulated by any strong motive, and 
sometimes even by mere sport, will go through great hardships 
and endure long &tigue. 

They are not a people habitually to bear up against desperate 
attacks, and still less against a long course of discouragement and 
disaster; yet they often display bravery not surpassed by the most 
warlike* nations; and will always throw away their lives for any 
conside^tion of religion or honour. Hindd Sepoys in our pay 
have, in two instances; advanced, after troops of the King's service 
had been beaten off, and on one of these occasions they were op¬ 
posed to French soldiers. The sequel of this history will show 
instances of whole bodies of troops rushing forwaM to certain 
death, while, in private life, the lowest do not hesitate to commit 
suicide if they once concede their honour tarnished. 

Their contempt of death is, indeed, an extraordinary concomi¬ 
tant to their timidity when exposed to lesser e'Hls. When his fate 
is inevitable, the lowest Hindd encounters it with a coolness that < 
would excite admiration in Europe, converses with his friends 
with cheeilulness, and awaits the approach of death without any 
diminution of his usual serenity. ^ 

The best specimen of the Hindd character, retaiuing ita peciy 
liariities'while divested .of many of its,defects, is found among 
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the RAjphts and other - militaty classes in Gangetic ^indostan, 
from among whom so many of our Sepoys are recruited. It is 
there we are most likely to gain* a,clear conception of their high 
spirit, their enthusiastic courage, and generous self-devotion, so 
singularly combined with gentleness of manners and softness of 
heart, together with a -boyish playfulness and almost infantine 
simplicitjr. ‘ , 

The villagers are everywhere an inoffensive, amiable people, 
affectionate to their families, kind to their neighboura, and, 
towards all but the government, honest and sincere. 

The townsi)eoplo a,re of a more mixed character; but they are 
quiet and orderly, seldom disturbing the public peace by tumults, 
or their own by private broils. On the whole, if we except those 
connected with the government, they will bear a fair comparison 
with the people of towns in England. Their advantages in reli¬ 
gion and government give a clear superiorily to our middle classes; 
and even among the labouring class, there are many to whom no 
parallel could be found in any rank in India; but, on* the other 
hand, there is no set of people among the Hindds so depraved as 
th<s dregs of our great towns; and the swarms of persons who live 
by fraud—sharpers, impostors, and adventurers of all descriptions, 
from those who mix with the higher orders down to those who 
prey on the common people—are almost unknown in India. 

Some of the most conspicuous of the crimes in India exceed 
those of all other countries in atrocity. The Thags^ have been 
mentioned; and ,tho Dacoits are almost as detestable for their 
cruelty as the othets for their deliberate treacheiy. 

The Dacoits are gangs associated for the purpose of plunder, 
who a&semble by night, fall on an unsuspecting village, kill those 
who offer resistance, seize on all property, and torture those 
whom they imagine to have wealth concealed. Next morning 
they are melted into the population; and 'such is the dread in¬ 
spired by them, that even when known, people can seldom be 
found to come forward and accuse them. Except in the absence 
of politick feeling, and the greater barbarity of their proceedings, 
their offence resembles those which haVe, at times, been common 
in Ireland. In Inliia it is the consequence of weak government 
during the anarchy of the last hundred years, and is rapidly 
disappearing under the vigorous administration of the British. 
Both Thags and Dacoits are at least as often Mahbmetans as 
HindM 

^ horror excited by such enormities leads trs at first to 

* . * Seep. 210. 
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imagine peculiar depravity in the country where they occur; but 
a further inquiry removes that impression. Including Thags and 
Dacoits, the mass of crime in India is less than in England. Thags 
are ahnost a sepai’ate nation, and Dacoits are desperate ruffians 
who enter into permanent gan^ and devote their lives to rapine; 
.but the remaining part ef the populatioA is little given to such 
passions as disturb society. By a series of Reports laid before 
the House of Commons in 1832,^^ it appears that, on an average 
of four years, the number of capital sentences carried into effect 
annually in England and Wales was 1 for 203,281 souls; anil in 
the provinces under the Bengal presidency, *1 for 1,004,182;'*® 
transportation for life in England, 1 for 67,173, and in the Bengal 
provinces, llfor 402,010. 

We may admit that the proportibn of undetected crimes in 
Bengal is considerabl}* greater than in England; but it* would 
require a most extravagant allowance on that account to bring 
the araountj of great crimes in the two countries to an equality. 

Murders ai*e oftener from jealousy, or some such motive, than 
from gain: and theft is confined to particular classes; so that 
there i% little uneasiness regarding projJerty. Europeans slc«p 
with every door in the house open, an^ their property scattered 
about &s it lay in'the daytime; and seldom have to complain of 
loss: even with so numerous a body of servants as fills every 
private house, it is no small proof of habitual confidence to see 
scarcely anything locked up. 

The natives of India are often accused of wanting gratitude; 
but it does not appear that those who make the charge have done 
much to inspire such a sentiment. When masters are really kind 
and considerate, they find as warm a return from Indian servants 
as any in the world; and there are few who have tried them in 
sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who do not bear witness 
to their sympathy and attachment. Their devotion to their own 
chiefs is proverbial, and can arise from no other cause than grati¬ 
tude, unless where cast supplies the place of clannisji feeling. 
The fidelity of our Sepoy^to their foreign masters has been shown 
in instances which it would be difficult to match, even among 
national troops, in any other country.*^ 

Nor is this confified to the lower orders; it is edmraon to see 
persons wl^o havp been patronised by men in power, not only 

* MiimUi of E-eidenee (Judicial), No. 69, andtheexecutionathesame. England 
iv. p, J08,' ' , is taken at 13,000,000 souls, and the Ben- 

** The^nual numbed' of sentences to gal provinces at 60,000,000. « * 

death, ip Ep^nd was 1,232,.and of execu- ** [This was written in 1841.— 

tions 64. In Bengal, die senl^nces were 
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continue their ^ittachment to them when in disgrace, but even to 
their families when they have left them in a helpless condition.*® 

Though their character is altered since the mixture with 
foreigners, lihe Hindds are stiE a mild and gentle people. The 
cruel massacres that attended alj|^ their battles with the Maho¬ 
metans J5au.st have led*to sanguinary retaliation; and they no 
longer act on the generous laws of war which are so conspicuous 
in Menu. But even now they are more merciful to prisoners 
than any other Asiatic people, or than their Mussulman country¬ 
men. » 

Tippoo used to cut off the right hands and noses of the British 
camp followers that fell into his hands. The last Pdshwd gave to 
men of the same sort a small quantity of provisions* and a rupee 
each, to enable them to rettim to their business, after they had 
been plundered by his troops. « 

Cold-blooded cruelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramins in power, 
and it is probably the result of checking the natura4outlets for 
resentment; but the worst of them are averse to causing death, 
especially when attended with shedding blood. In ordinary cir- 
ciftnstances, the HindA^are compassionate and benevolent; but 
they are deficient in active humanity, partly owing to the un¬ 
social effects of cast, and partly to' the apathy which makes them 
indifferent to their own calamities, as well as to those of their 
neighbours. 

This deficiency appears in their treatment of the poor. All 
feed Bramins anU^ give alms to religious mendicants; but a 
beggar from mere want would neither be relieved by the charity 
of Europe, nor the indiscriminate hospitality of most parts of 
Asia. 

Though improvidence is common among the poor, and osten¬ 
tatious profusion, on particular occasions, among the rich, the 
gen^eral disposition of the Hindiis is frugal, and even parsimonious. 
Their ordinary expenses are small, and few of any rank in life 
hesitate tp increase their savings by einploying them indirectly in 
commerce, or by lending them out at high interest. 

Hindfi children are much more quick and intelligent than 
European ones. The capacity of lads of twelve and fourteen is 

a ' • 

* A p«9fectly authentic instance might he would not accept repayment, and for 

mentioned, of an English gentleman, which he could eapect no ^lossible return, 
in a high station in Bengal, who was dis- This generous fri^ wm a Morotta 
xnissed, and afterwards reduced to great min, a race of all others who have le&t 
temp^iy difficulties in his own country ; sympathy with pet^le of oth* casts, afld 
A natir# of. rank, to whom he had been who are most hardened and oorrupted by 
khid, cuppEed him, when in those cueum- power. ; -' 

etan^ Trith upwards of 10,000Z», of whk^ 
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often surprising; and not less so is the manner in which their 
feculties become blunted after the age of puberty. *But at all ages 
they are very intelligent; and this strikes us most in the lower 
orders, who, in propriety of demeanour, and in command of lan- 
^age, are far leas different from their superiors than withuus. 

Their freedom from gross debtiucheVy i^tho point in which the 
Hindds appear to most advantage. It can.scarcely be Expected, 
from their climate and its concomitants, that they shoifld be less 
licentious than other nations ; but if we compare them with our 
own, the absence of drunkenness, and of immodesty in their othey 
vices, will leave the superiority in purity of manners on the side 
least flattering to our self-esteem. 

Their indifference to the grossest terms in conversation appears 
inconsistent with this praise ; but it^lias been well explained as 
arising from “ that simplicity which conceives that whatever 
can exist without blaAe, may be named without offence; ” and 
this view is confirmed by the decorum of their behaviour in other 
respects. * 

Though naturally quiet and thoughtful, they are cheerful in 
society; fond of conversation and amusement, and delighting 
in aneddote and humour bordering on.i5uffoonery. It has been 
I'eraarked before, that their conversation is often trifling, and this ^ 
frivolity extends to their gonei^ character, and is combined with 
a disposition to vanity and ostentation. 

In tlfbir persons they are, generally speaking, lower, and alwaj's 
more slender, than Europeans.®® They have a better carnage and 
more grace, less strength, but more free use of^heir limbs, , 
They are of a brown colour, between the complexion of tlie 
southern European and that of the negro. Their hair is long, « 
rather lank, and always jet black. Their mustachios and (in the 
few cases in which they wear them) their beards are long and 
strong. Their women have a largo share of beauty and grace, set 
off by a feminine reseiwe and timidity.®^ , 

The cleanliness of the Hindfis in their persons is proverbial. 
They do not change tl^eir clothes after each of their frequent 
aWutions; but even in .that respect the lower classes are more 
cleanly than those of other nations. The public parts of their 
houses are kept English ^ 


g ** The tttifitary chisaes in Hindostan 
Ira much taller than the (»mmon run of 


■jjaajar j , 


liBwars, Qow'ao common in the 
stro^ of Loi^on^ are moatly from ^ 


coast near Bombay, or the south-oaatem 
‘part of Bengal, (both moist and hot rice 
countries), and present an unfavourable 
specimen of the i^atives of Indi% ^ 
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delicacy which requires even placed out of sight to partake of the 
general good oMer. 

Before coming to any conclusions from the two views which 
Comparison havG been given of the Hindtis,—at the earliest epoch c^f 
’<<hich we possess accounts, and at the present day,—^it 
advant^e to see how they stood at an inter- 
times. mediate* period, for which we fortunately possess the 
means, through the accounts left us by the Greeks, a people unin¬ 
fluenced by any of our peculiar opinions, and yet one whose views 
we can understand, and whose judgment we can appreciate. 

This question ha,s bee^i fully examined in another place,®® and 
the results alone need be mentioned here. 

From them it appears that the chief changes between the 
time of Menu’s Code and that of Alexander were—the complete 
emancipation of the servile class; the more general occurrence, 
if not the fii’st instances of the practice of self-immolation by 
widows; the prohibition of intermarriages between casts; the 
employment of the Bramins as soldiers, and their inhabiting sepa¬ 
rate villages; and, perhaps, the commencement of the monastic 
orders. c 

The changes from Menu to the present time have already been 
fully set forth; and if we take a more extensive review (without 
contrasting two particular periods), we shall find the alterations 
have generally been for the worse. 

The total extinction of the servile condition of the sSdras is, 
doubtless, an improvement; but in other respects we find the 
religion of the Hindus debased, their resti’ictions of cast more 
rigid (except in the interested relaxation of the Bramins), the 
avowed imposts on the land doubled, the courts of justice dis¬ 
used, the laws loss liberal towards women, the great works of 
peace no longer undertaken, and the courtesies of war almost for¬ 
gotten. We find, also, from their extant works, that the Hindiis 
once excelled in departments of taste and science on which they 
never now attempt to write; and that they formerly impressed 
strangers with a high respect for their ^jourage, veracity, simpli¬ 
city, and integrity,—the qualities in which they now seem to. us 
most deficient. 

It is imposi^ible, from all this, not to come to a conclusion that 
the Hindiis. were once in a higher position, both moral and intel¬ 
lectual, than they are now; and as, even in their present state of 
depression, they are stiU bn a footing of equality with any people 


* See Appendix III. 
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out of Europe, it seems to follow that, at one time, they must have 
attained a state of civilization only surpassed by a few of the most 
favoured of the nations, either of antiquity or of modem times. 

• The causes of their decline have already been torched on in 
, different places. Their religion encourages inaction, whi^ is the 
first step towards decay. The rules of cast check improvement 
at home, and at the same time prevent its entering from abroad: 
it is those rules that have kept up the separation between the 
Hindiis and the Mussulmans, and furnished the only instance in 
which an idolatrous religion has stood | 0 ut against the compara¬ 
tive purity even of that of Mahomet, wheft professed by the 
government. Despotism would doubtless contribute its share 
to check the progress of society; but it was less oppressive and 
degrading than in most Asiatic couiftries. 

The minute subdivision of inheritances is not peculiar* tp the 
Hindus; and yet it is that which most strikes an inquirer into 
the causes of the abject condition of the greater part of them. 
By it the descendants of the greatest landed proprietor, must, in 
time, be broken down to something between a farmer and a • 
labourer, but less independent than either; and without a chance 
of accumulation to enable them to recover their position. Bankers 
and merchants may get rich enough to leave all their sons with ' 
fortunes; but, as each possessor knows that ho can neither found 
a family, nor dispose of his property by will, he endeavours to 
gain what pleasure and honour he can from his life-rent, by 
ostentation in feasts and ceremonies; and 1^ commencing tem¬ 
ples, f^nks, and groves, which his successors are too poor to 
complete or to repair.®® , 

The eflPect of equal division on men’s minds is as great as on 
their fortunes. It was resorted to by some ancient republics to 
prevent the growth of luxury and the disposition to innovation. 
In India it successfully answers those ends, and stifles all the 
restless feelings to which men might he led by the ambition of 
permanently improving their condition. A man who has amassed 
a fortune by his own labours is not likely to have a turn for 
literature or the fine arts; and if he had, his collections would be 
dispersed at his death, and his sons would have to begin their 
toils anew, withodt time for acquiring that refinement in taste'» 
or elevation of sentiment which is brought about by the improved 
education of successive generations. 

**' Hence the common opinion among Europeans, it ia thought unhiSkyi{<j( t 
son to go on with hia hithera work. 


4 
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Hence, although rapid rise and sudden fortunes are more com¬ 
mon in India than in Europe, they produce no permanent change ‘ 
in the society; all remains on the same dead levels with no con¬ 
spicuous objects to guide the course of the community, and no 
barriers to oppose to the arbitrary will of the ruler.®’ 

Undep such discouragements we cannot be surprised at the 
stagnatioi? and decline of Hindd civilization. The wonder is, 
how it could ever struggle against them, and how it attained to 
such a pitch as exists even at this moment. 

At what time it had i(eached its highest point it is not easy 
to say. Perhaps hi institutions and moral character it was at 
its best just before Alexander; but learning was much longer 
in reaching its acme. The most flourishing period fdr literature 
is represented by Hindfl tradition to be that of Vicramdditya, a 
little before the beginning of. our ei-a; bi^t some of the authors 
who are mentioned as the ornaments of that prince’s court 
appear to belong to later times ; ®* and the good writers, whose 
works are extant, extend over a long space of time, from the 
second century before Christ to the eighth of the Christian era. 
Mathematical science was in most perfection in the fifth 9 entury 
after Clirist; but works of merit, bpth in literature and science, 
continued to be composed for some time alter the MahoiWtan 
invasion. 

** The great military chiefs may be said the “ nine gems ” of his court—Dhanwan* 
to he exceptions to this rule, for they not tori, Khsapaijaka, Amara Sinha, Sanku, 
unfre^iuently transmit their lands to thoir Vetdlabhatta, Ohatakarpara, Kdlidilfla, 
childien; hut they are, tor puiiioses of Vardhamihira, and Vararuchi; butVar,C- 
impiovement, the worst people in^ whose hamihira lived in the sixth century, and 
liands property could fall. As their power some hold that AmaraSiUhalivodahoutthe 
le&ts on merceiwiy wddiers, they have no game time (see Gen. CunninghanI, Jowm. 
need to call m the aid of the peoiile, like s. Ji„ 1868, Suppl.). Bhavabhiiti, the 
our barons; an<l as each lives on his own dramatist, is supposed to have lived at the 
lau<^ at a distance from his et^uals, they court ot Yaiovarman, King of Konaiij, 
neither rehne e.ioh other by their inter- 720 ; and Bdnaflourished at the same 

course, nor those below them by the ex- court in the preceding century. (Dr. Hall, 
ample of their social habits. J<mm. A.S.J}., imzy-Eo.] 

*• [Tradition associates mno authors as 
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CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY OP THE HlNDlJ^S—HINDOSTAN. 

The firat information we receive oif Hind6 history^ is from a 
passage in Menu,* which gives us .to infer that their residence 
was at one time between the rivers Saraswati (Semooty) and 
Drishadwati (Caggar), a tract about 100 miles to the north¬ 
west of Delhi, and in extent about sixty-five miles long, and 
from tvffenty to forty broad. That land, Menu says, was called 
BrahmivartR, because it was frequented by gods; and the 
custoi^ preserved by immei^oiial tradition in that country is 
points out as a model to the pious.® The country between 
that tract and the Jumna, and all to the north of the Jumna 
and Ganges, including North Behdr, is mentioned, in the 
second place, under the name of Brahmarshi; and Bramins 
bom within that tract are pronounced to suitable teachers 
of the several usages of men.* 

* [Por the hia&>rical hints which the 
Vaidih writingB give us, see Appendices 
VII. and VIII.—Ei>.] 

* [The following is a translation of this 
important passage of Menu (II. 17—24):— 

“The apace between the two divine 
rivers, the Saraswati and the Dpsliadwati, 

—^that god-created tract they call BrakvKf.~ 
vaHa.* The custom prevalent in tliat 
tract, received from successive tradition, 

^ceming the castesand themix.«sl castes, 
is called the good custom, Kurukshotra, 
the^atsyas, the Panohilas, and the Sd- 
rasenasjf—this land, which comes next to 
Bndundvarta, is the land^of Brahmarshis 
(Brahmarshvieia, or th^ land of ^ divine 
sages). a Brahman bom in that 

district let all^he men on the earth learn 
their sev^id duties. The tract between 

* .TUtmay mean the land of Brahmd, 

Or tiie ]knd:df saored knowledge. 

t See 0o:|^ p.-26. 

Q 


the Himavat and Vindhya, to the east of 
Vimwana % and to the west of Praydga, is 
called the central I'Cgion (^MadhyoAMa). 
The space between those two mountain 
ranges, to the eastern ami the western sea, 
the wise know as Arydvarta (or the land 
of the Arysw), Where tho block antelope 
naturally grazes is to be hold os the pro¬ 
per land for ohering sacrifices ; all else is 
Mleohchha-land. Let the twice-born care¬ 
fully keep within these pountries; but a 
8dc^ distressed for subsistence, may 
dwell anywhore."—E d.] 

• Menu, Book II. v. 17,18. Thistiact 
is also the scene of the,adventureB of the 
first princes, and the residence of the most 
famous sages.—Wilson, Preface to Vithnu 
Burdna, p. Ixm 

* Menu, Book II. v. 19, 20. 

% This is the. place where the Saraswati 


desert. 
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This, therefore, may be set down as the first country acquired 
after that on the Saraswati. 

The PurAnas pass over these early stages unnoticed, and 
commence, with AyodhyA (Oudh), about the centre of the last- 
mentioned tract. It is there that the solar and lunar races 
have their origin; and from thence the princes of all other 
countries are sprang. 

From fifty to seventy generations of the solar race are only 
distinguished from each other by purely mythological legends. 

After these comes EA|aa, who seems entitled to take his place 
in real history. * 

His story,® when stripped of its fabulous and romantic decora- 
Ejc^tion tions, merely relates that Rdma possessed a powerful 
ofR^Ba. kingdom in Hindostan; and that he invaded the 
Deckati and penetrated to the island of i.Lankd (Ceylon), which 
he conquered. 

The first of these facts there is no reason to question ; and 
we may readily believe that Rdma led an expedition into the 
Deckan; but it is highly improbable that, if he was the first, 
of even among the fii-st invaders, he should have conquered 
Ceylon. If he did so, he could not have lived, as is generally 
supposed, before the compilation of the Vedas; for, even' in the 
time of Menu s Institutes, there were no settlements of Hindii 
conquerors in the Deckan. It is probable that the poets who 
have celebrated Rdma, not only reared a great fabric on a 
narrow basis, but,transferred their hero’s exploits to the scene 
which was thought most interesting in their own day. 

The undoubted antiquity of the "Rdmdyana”* is the best 
testimony to the early date of the event which it celebrates; 
yet, as no conspicuous invasion of the Deckan could have been 
undertaken without great resources, Rdma must have lived after 
Hindu civilization had attained a considerable pitch. 

After Rdma, sixty princes of his race ruled in succession over 
his dominions; but as we hear no more of Ayodhyd (Oudh), 
it is possible that the kingdom (which at one time was called 
Cosha-la) may have merged in another, and that the capital 
was transferred from Oudh to Canouj. 

Wjwofthe Ilie war celebrated in the "Mahd Bhdrata" is the 

4t 

Kutrata.” next historical event that deserves notice. 

It is a contest between the lines of Pdndu and 0 / Cum (two 
branches of the reigning family) for the territoiy of Hastindpura 
K^rcHblil^j a place on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, which 


j • Seep. 99. 


See p. llFO. 
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still bears the ancient name). The family itself is of the lunar 
race, but the different parties are supported by numerous allies, 
and some from very remote quarters. 

f There seem to have been many states in India^ (six, at least, 
in- the one tract upon the Ganges*); but a considerable degree 
of intercourse and connexion appears to have been kept up 
among them. Crishna, who is an ally of the PdndiM, though 
bem on the Jumna, had founded a principality in Gusserat; 
among the allies on each side are chiefs from the Indus, and 
from Calinga in the Deckan—some evjen who, the translators 
are satisfied, belong to nations beyond * the Indus; and 
Yavanasi a name which most orientalists consider to apply, in all 
early works,* to the Greeks. The P^indus were victorious, but 
paid so dear for their success, that tlfe survivors, broken-hearted 
with the loss of their fpends and the destruction 'of their armies, 
abandoned the world and perished among the snows of Himalaya. 
Crishna, their great ally, fell, as was formerly stated,® in the 
midst of civil wars in his own country. Some Hindu legends 
relate that his sons were obliged to retire beyond the Indus 
and, a^ those Rdjpiits who have come' from that quarter ^n 
modem times to Sind and Cach are of his tribe of Yadu, the 
narrative seems more deserving of credit than at first sight 
might appear. The more authentic account, however, (that of 
the MahA Bhdi’ata ” itself), describes them as finally returning 
to the neighbourhood of the Jumna. 

The story of the “ MahA Bhdrata ” is much jpore probable than 
that of the ^‘Rdmdyana.” It contains more particulars about the 
state of India, and has a much greater appearance of being founded 
on facts. Though far below the “ Iliad ” in appearance of 
reality, it bears nearly the same relation to the " Ramayana ” that 
the poem on the Trojan war does to the legends on the adventures 
of Hercules; and like the “ Iliad," it is the source to which many 
chiefs and tribes endeavour to trace their ancestors. 

The date of the war has already been discussed; it was 
probably in the fourteenth*century before Christ. 

_ ^ [Eve^ glimpse which we get of an« rata,” [?] nor Can^ubja (Canouj), f?] 
cient India reveals the same state of thin^ unless, as asserteil in Menu (Chap. II. s. 
as that described by Herodotus .•—•“There 19), [or rather by KuUiika], Panchiila is 
are many different nations of the Indians, only another name for that kingdom, 
and they speak different languages ” (iii. • See page 100. 

98).—Ed.] « See Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 8.5, and 

* HastiMpura, Mattra, Pancbdla (part the translation (through the Persian) of 
of Oudh ana the Lower Dodb), Bendres, the “ Mabd Bhdrata,” published by tlie 
Magadha, and Bengal. {Orimtut Magaaine, Oriental Translatiun Fund, in 1831, 

voL iH, p. 185; Tod, voL f. p. 49.) Ayo- " Page 168. • • 

dhyd 18 not mentionedin the Bhd* 
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Twenty-nine (some say sixty-four) of the descendants of the 
PAndus succeeded them on the throne, but the names alone of 
those princes are preserved. The seat of their government 
seems to hp,ve been transferred to Dellu. 

The successors of one of the kings who appear as allies in 
Maifadha, » the sRiue pocm were destined to attrart greater notice. 
These ase the kings of Magadha, of whom so much has been 
already said.^* * * 

The kings of Magadha seem always to have possessed 
extensive authority. T]^e first of them (he who is mentioned in 
the “ Maha Bharata”) is represented as the head of a number 
of chiefs and tribes; but most of those probably wefe within 
the limits of Bengal and Beh^r, as we have seen that there 
were five other independeift kingdoms in the tract watered by 
the Oanges.^'^ . » 

For many centuries they were all of the military tribe, but 
the first Nanda was bom of a Sddra mother; and Chandragupta, 
who ovei-threw the dynasty, was also of a low class: ** from 
this time, say the Puranas, the Cshatriyas lost their ascend¬ 
ancy in Magadha, and‘oil the succeeding kings and chiefs were 
Sfidras.'-' 

They do not seem to have lost their consequence frbm the 
degradation of their cast; for the Sddra successors of Chan- 
dragu})ta are said, in the hyperbolical language of the Purdnas, 
to have brought the *' whole earth under one umbrella; ” and 
there appeai-s the^ stronge.st mason to believe that Asdea, the 
third of the lino, was really in possession of a commanding 
infl\ionce over the states to the north of the Nerbadda The 
extent of his dominions appeal’s from the remote points at which 
his edict-columns are erected; and the same monuments bear 
testimony to the civilized character of his goyemment, since 
they contain orders for establishing hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout his empire, as well as for planting trees and digging 
wells along the public highways. 

** “ [the Buddhiest traditions make Chan- 

It IB mu iKaulo tile Yavanas or dragtipta to have been of the same family 
Oreeka are represented as allies oi the as Buddha, i.e. the royal line of the StSkyas; 
Kiny of Magadha—a circumstance evi- the Bidhmans explain Mauiya aa a me- 
dently arising from the connexion be- tronymic, Mued being one of Nwvla’B 
tween the King of the Prasii and the sue- wives (MuUeris Sarui. Lit., p. 297).— 
cessors of Alexander. (Frofajsor Wilson, Ea] i.'-- 

Atiatw Remjm, vol xv. p. 101.) « Sir. W. Jonefc. As&Oic $B$eatehe$, 

Another of then allies, Bbagadatta, who voi. it p, 139; Professor Wilwh, iKwdd 
receives the pompfius titie of “King of Drama, vol. iii p. 14. 

^the Soufli and' West,” appears by the “ Professor Wilson, MifidA Theatre, 
Akhai” (vol. ii. p, 16) to have Tot iii- p. 14. 
be^ Prii^ of Bengal, ’ 
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This ascendancy of As6ca id the earliest ground I have been 
able to discover for an opinion which has been maintained, that 
the bing a of Magadha were emperors and lords paramount of 
India; and Colonel Wilford, who has recorded all-that he 
could ascertain regarding' those kings,” states nothing that 
can countenance a belief in a greater ^extent or earUer com¬ 
mencement of their supremacy. During the war of the “ Maha 
B|i4rata,” it has been shown that they formed one of* six little 
monarchies within the basin of the Ganges, and that they were 
among the unsuccessful opponents of one of those potty stat<',s, 
that of Hastindpura. * , 

Alexander found no lord paramount in the part of India 
which he visited; and the nations which ho hoard of beyond 
the Hyphasis were under aristoc^tic governments. Arriap’* 
and Strabo say that the Prasii were the most distinguished of 
all the Indian nations; but neither hints of their supremacy 
over the others. Arrian, indeed, in giving this preference to 
the Prasii, and their king, Sandracottus, adds that Porus was 
greater than he. Megasthones'^® says that there were 118 
nations in India, but mentions none of .them as subordinate^ to 
the Prasii. It is impossible to suppose that Megasthenes, who 
resided at the court of Sandracottus, and seems so well disposed 
to exalt his greatness, should have failed to mention his being 
emperor of India, or indeed his having any decided ascendancy 
over states beyond his own immediate limits. 

The Hindd accounts'**^ represent Chandragupta as all but 
overwhelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for his preserva¬ 
tion to‘the arts of his minister more than to the force of his 
kingdoHL It is probable, however, that he laid the foundation of 
that influence which .was so much extended under his grandson. 
His accepting the cession of the Macedonian garrisons on the Indus, 
from Seleucus, is a proof how far he himself had carried his views; 
and Asdea, in his youth, was governor of Ujein or Malwa, 
which must, therefore, l^ave been a possession of his father. 

The claim to universal# monarchy in India has been advanced 
by princes of other dynasties in their inscriptions; and has 
been conceded, by different European authors, to Porus, to the 
kings of Oashmir^ of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, Mdlwa, GuzerAt,« 
and otixer places ; but all apparentiy on very insufficient grounds. 
Th^ fafoily of Maurya, to which Sandracottus belonged, 

** vol. is. ** S«e WilBon’s Theatre ef the HiuMt, 

* C^, V. ■ Bo 0 kxv. p. 488. vol. iii. •• ^ ^ 

** Quoted by Atflui, oh. vii. 
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retained possession of the throne ‘for ten generations, and were 
succeeded by three other Sddra dynasties, the last and longest 
of which bore the name of Andhia.®*^ ** 

This dynasty ended in a.d. 436, and is succeeded in the 
Purdnae by a confused assemblage of dynasties seemingly not 
Hindus; from which, and the interruption at all attempts at 
historical order, w>3 may infer a foreign invasion, followed by a 
long period of disorder. At the end of several centuries, a 
gleam of light breaks in, and discovers Magadha subject to the 
Gupta kings of Canouj.^ From this period it is no longer dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned. . 

The fame of Magadlia has been preserved, from its lining the 
birthplace of Buddha, and from its language (Mdgadhi or Pdli) 
bejng now employed in tha sacred writings of his most exten- 
sivcly-diftuscd religion, as well as in thoso^of the Jains. 

A king of what we now call Bengal is mentioned among the 
Bengal. allios of tlio King of Magadha in the war of the “ Mahd 
Bhdrata.” From him, the Ayini Akberi continues the suc¬ 
cession, through five dynasties, till the Mahometan conquest. 
Tl^se lists, being only known to us by the translations of Abiil- 
azl, mi ght be looked on‘with more suspicion than the Hindfi 
ones already noticed. But that one of them, at least (tKe 
fourth), IS founded in truth, is proved by inscriptions; and from 
them, a series of princes, with names ending in Pala, may be 
made out, who probably reigned from the ninth to the latter 
part of the eleventh centuryThe inscriptions relating to this 
family were founcF at distant places, and in circumstances that 
leave no room to question their authenticity : yet they advance 
statements which are surprising in themselves, and difScult’ to 
reconcile to what we know, from other sources, of the history 
of India. They represent the kings of Bengal as ruling over 
the whole of India; from Himdlaya to Cape Comorin, and from 
the Brahmaitutra to the Indus. They even assert that the 
same kings subdued Tibet on the east, and Camboja (which 
some suppose to be beyond the Indus) ®n the west.®* 


® See “ Chronology,” p, 157. 

*• [See note, p. IsA—£j).J 

** See Mr. Colebrooke, Jtiatie He- 
f tearcAft, vol. «. p. 442, and the Tarious 
insoiiption^ in the preceding volumes 
there mentioned. 

* The earliest, a copper tablet contain¬ 
ing a grant of land, and found at Monghir, 
appears t& be ufritten in the ninth century. 
(Kee JMkHe lUmrchet, voL ix. p. 446, 
abofe quoted.) It saye^ in explirit terms, 


that the reigning R4]a, Ddb Pitl DIb (or 
D^va PiUa Ddva), possessed the whede of 
India from the jource of the Oanges to 
Adam’s Bridge (reaching to Ceylon), and 
from the river Megmi, or Bridirw^tra, to 
the western sea. It epecifito the inhabit¬ 
ants of Bengal, the Camati^ and Ubet 
among his erabjects, and idhides to his 
army marplung through ^imbdja,—a 
country generally supppsw to be b^ond 
the Indus, and u not so, certainly in the- 
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^Kese conquests are rendered impossible, to anything like 
their full extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent 
governments in Canouj, Delhi, Ajmir, MewAr, and Guzerdt, if 
not in other places; but they could scarcely have been claimed 
in contemporary inscriptions, if the princes to whom %ey are 
ascribed had not affected some supremacy over the other states, 
and had not sent expeditions far into the V 5 cst of Iildia, and 
even into the heart of the Deckan. On the whole, thii dynasty 
seems to have at least as good a claim as any other in the 
Hindii times to the dignity of general dominion, and affords a 
fresh reaaon for distrusting all such pfetensjions. The dynasty 
of Pala^as succeeded by one whose names ended in S^na,®® and 
this last wa* subverted by the Mahometans about A.D. 1203. 

Though the kingdom of Malwa does not pretend to equal in 
antiquity those already mentioned, it is of it that we Mmwa. * 
possess the first authAitic date. The era still currentviommdditya. 
through all the countries north of the Nerbadda is that of 
Viciamdditya, who reigned at Ujcin at the date of its com¬ 
mencement, which was fifty-six years before Christ. 

Vicramdditya is the Hai*fin al Rasl^id of Hindu tales; and 
by dnlwing freely from such sources,. Colonel Wilford collected 
such 9 , mass of transactions as required the supposition of no 
less than eight Vicramddityas to reconcile the dates of them; 
but all that is now admitted is, that Vicramdditya was a power¬ 
ful monarch, ruled a civilized and prosperous country, and was 
a distinguished patron of letters. ' 

The next epoch is that of Edja Bhdja, whose name is one of 
the most renowned in India, but of whose exploits no Bwja. 
record has been preserved.®’’ His long reign terminated about 
the end of the eleventh century. 

extreme west of India. The next ins’.frip- the above, who, from the earlier inscrip¬ 

tion is on a broken column in the district tions, also appear to have been Huddhisto. 
of S^n, north of the Ganges. It was " [About 900, A.D., ^ king reigned in 
erected by a prince who professes himself Bengal named Adiswara, who is said to 
tnbutary to Gout or Bengal, yet claims have invited from Kanouj five distiu- 
for his immediate territory the tract from guished Brdhmans, the ancestors of 1S6 
R^a Jhanak (not exactly knovm) to the families now dispersed through Bengal. 
Him^yamountams, and from the eastern They were accompanied by five Kdyasthas, 
to the western sea. It states the Rdja of who similarly Viecame the progenitorg of 
Bengal ^robabljjr the son of the BtU eighty-three families. The precedence of 
of the last inscription) to have conquered the vswious families was settled by Balldla^ 
Oriss^ a tribe or people called Huns (also Sena, who reigned in the eleventh century, 
mentioned in the fontter inscription), the See Colebrooke’s Bssays, voL ii. p. 188, 
southern pan of the coast of Coromandel, and /<mm. A.S.B., 1864, p. 825,—Bn.] 
and Gose^ The third merely records ” [Dr. Hall has shown (Joum. S. A. S., 
that a magnificent monument in honour of 1862, and Vdiavadattd, Pref.) how little 
Buddha^ peas' Bendres, was erected^in 1026 foimdation there is for this prince’s fame 
.byaB<^aqf Beagtdof tjbiesainefan^as as a patron of letters.—^En.] _ * • * 
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The intermediate six centuries «,re filled up by lists of kipj^ 
in the " Ayini Akbori,” and in the Hindii books: among them 
is one named Chandrapdla> who is said to have conquered^ all 
Hindostan; but the information is too vague to be made much 
use of. * Tfe princes of Malwa certainly extended their autho¬ 
rity over a large portioq of *the centre and west of India j jsmd 
it is of Vicramdditya that the traditions of universal empire are 


most com&ion in India. 

The grandson of Bhdja was taken prisoner, and his country 
conquered, by the Raja of Guzerat; but Mdlwa appears soon to 
have recovered its independence under a new dynasty, and was 
finally subdued by the Mahometans, A.D. ISSl.’® ^ 

The residence of Crishna, and other events of those times, 


impress us with thp belief of an early principality in 
Guzerdt; and the whole is spoken of as under one dominion, 
a Greek writer of the second century.* The Rdjpdt tradi¬ 
tions, quoted by Colonel Tod,®® inform us of another prind- 
. pality, founded at Balabhi, in the peninsula of Guzerdt, in the 
mid^e of the second century of our era, by Kanak Sdna, an 
emipant of the solar rac§, which reigned in Oudh.*^ They were 
driven out of their capital in a.d. 524, by an army of barbarians, 
who, Colonel Tod thinks, were Parthians, The princes of that 
family emigrated again from Guzerdt, and at length founded ' 
the kingdom of Mdwar, which still subsists. Grants of land, 
inscribed on copper tablets*, which have been translated by 
Mr. Wathen,®® fully confirm the fact that a race whose names 
often ended in Sdha reigned at Balabhi from A.D. 144 to A.D. 
624. The barbarians, whom Colonel Tod thinks Parthians, 
Mr. Wathen suggests may have been Indo-Bactrians. They 
are certainly too late to be Parthians, but it is not impossible 
they may have been Persians of the next race (Sassanians). 
Noushirwdn reigned from A.D. 531 to A-D. 679. Various Per¬ 
sian authors .quoted by Sir John Malcolm,®® assert that this < 
monarch carried his arms into Feighdna on. the north and 
India on the east; and as they are supported in the first asseiv 
tion by Chinese records,®^ there seems no reason to distrastt;. 
them in the second. Sir Henry Pottinger (though without; . 

ColonelTud,Tra»«w3(w««(^eA« fio^a2 vat, the fiiut yea^of whuh was the 876Ch 
AiMk Society, rol. i. p. 201, and Mr. Cole* of Vikramddil^ S19.—E] I 
'^kro6k», p. 280 of the same voliune. See * Journal of tk^AtiaMe S^iety of'OeJ^- 
also Ohtdwin'a Ayem AM>erg, voL ii. p. 48. tuMa, v(A. iv. p. 480, ^ .ft. 

Vxoomfs PorijduB, p. Ill (Kote on myt, Thomas' ed. vol. i. jm. 26d--2S2.— 
Muntxfirus). * yol. li p. 469. Eto.] ** Pewfa, voJ,llp.l4l. 

^ paMwofieswre we supposed to have ** De Ouiguiss, voL jj. pi. 469. - 

iostiii^aa fi^ balled the Balaii^ ' 
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stating his authority) gives a minute and probable account of 
Nou^frwAn’s march along the seacoast of Mekr^n to Sind; *® 
and as Balabhi was dose to Sind,* we may easily believe him to 
have dasitfoyed “that city. Perhaps the current story of the 
descent of the EAnas of M<iwAr from Noushirwdn tnay* have 
somq^ connexion with their being driven Uito their present scats 
by that monarch. 

The difference of seven years, by which the taking o^ Balabhi 
precedes Noushfrwdn’s accession, is but a trifling matter in 
Hindd chronology. 

The Balabhi princes were succeeded in the rule of Guzerat 
by the Chauras, another RAjpiit tribe, who finally established 
their capitalj in. A.d. 746, at Anhalwd,ra,. now Pattan, and 
became one of the greatest dynasties gf India. 

The last rdja dying in A.D. 931 without male issue, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son-in-l^w as prince 'of the Rdjpiit tribe of Sa- 
lonka, or ChAlukya, whose family were chiefs of Kalian in the 
Deckan, above the GhAts.*® 

It was a rija of this dynasty that conquered Malwa; and it 
is to them, I suppose, that Colonel Wilford applies the title pf 
emperoiS of India.®^ Though overrun and rendered tributary 
by Malnniid of Ghazni, the Saldnkas remained on the throne till 
•A.D. 1228, when they were deposed by another dynasty, which in 
A.U. 1297 sank in its turn before the Mussulman compierors. 

Few of the ancient Hindii states have attracted more notice 

A 

than Canydcubja or Canouj. It is one of the most caaouj. 
ancient places in India: it gave rise, and gives a name, to one 
of the greatest divisions of the Bramin class; its capital was, 
perhaps, the wealthiest - visited by the first Mahometan in¬ 
vaders ; and its wars with the neighbouring state of Delhi con- 
tiributed to accelerate the ruin of Hindd independence. 

This kingdom appears in early times to have been called 
Panchila. It seems to have been a long but narrow territory, 
extending on the east to Nepdl (which it included), and on the 
^west, along the Chamba^® and Bands, as far as Ajmfr. Wo 

Tra0t, efcp., p. 888. * The identity of Canouj and PanchiUa 

•* Oblonel Tod, v<d. i. pp. 88, 97,101, is assumed in Menu, II. 19. Its limits, as 
20a From the compaia^« nearness of assigned in tlie“MaMBhitrata,” are made 
kalito in the Ooncan, CdtimOl Tod has out by connecting the following notes in 
naturally been led to Banppeej^hoSaldnka the Oriented Mageeziue, vol. iii. p. 35, 
I^cetobaTe'ppmefroin^S^eiice'; butfur« vol. iv. p. 142. It is remarkable tliat these 
thw infonnation is unfevour^ble to bound^es, enlarged a Uttls on the south 

opinion. Of tilie Sal<Snk 4 princes of Kalida and cm the west, are the same as those 
in^Peoksiamore will be said, hereafter, assigned by Colon^Todto the same king* 

” Atiidie vtd.. ik- pp. 169, dom at the time of the Mussulmanetnva- * 

179,181, ew. Briggs* siou,—vol. ii. |b 9. • 
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know little else of its early histoly, except the Rdjpfiit writings 
and traditions collected by Colonel Tod, " and the inscriptions 
examined by Professor Wilson,“ with those translated and dis¬ 
cussed by Principal Mill.^** The former relate that it was taken 
from another Hindu dynasty, A.i). 470, by the Kathdrs, who re¬ 
tained it until its conquesl by the Mussulmans, in A.D. 1193; 
when thgy withdrew to their present seats in Mdrwdr. 

In this interval they represent its conquests as including, at 
one period, Bengal and Orissa, and as extending on the west as 
far as the river Indus. 

ft 

The inscriptionsrlead hs to tlunk that the dynasty subverted by 
the Mussulmans was of more recent origin, being established by 
a Eajp6t adventurer in the eleventh century, and 4ihrow doubt 
on the accuracy of Colonel .Tod’s information in other respects. 

Th&Eajpiits, as well as the Mahometan writers, who describe 
the conquest of India, dwell in terms of*the highest admiration 
on the extent and magnificence of the capital of this kingdom, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen on the Ganges. 

It would be tedious to go through the names of the various 
Oder princi- potty Hindfi .states that existed at various periods in 
i«utie8. Hindostan: the annexed table gives a notion of the 
dates of some of them, though it must often be erroneous as 
well as incomplete. 

The mention of Cashmir is confined to the table for a dif¬ 
ferent reason from tj?e rest. Its history is too full and com¬ 
plete to mix with such sketches as the above, and it enters little 
into the affairs of the other parts of India, except when it 
describes the invasion, and almost conquest, of that great con¬ 
tinent, on more than one occasion, by its own rdjas; the accu¬ 
racy of which accounts appears to admit of question." 

It is not easy to decide what states to include in the list, 
even of those which have come to my knowledge. The Panjdb 
seems better entitled than Bendres; but although a state, called 
Trigerta, was formed out of it in ancient t^es, and it was 
again nearly united, when attacked by the Mahometans, yet it 
is not noticed in the intermediate Indian history, and when 
visited by the Greeks it was broken into very small princi¬ 
palities : Porus, one of the greatest chiefs, had not, with all his 
fHends and dependents. One-eighth part of,the whole." / 

“ Vol. ii p. 2, “ This solitary specimett of HindA h«- 

*• A matte Reaearchet, vol. xv. . tory will be found most satirfictorily wia- 

** Jonmal of tke Royal Adatie Society, lyaMand explained in AtitOic Beemishea, 
^ol, iii. for 18.34. [A sketch of all that is vol. xv. 

*lqjowft*o# the history of Kanouj is given “ [See this discussed in A^ndix III. 
by Dr. Hall, Jouru. £. A. S., 1882.—-Bd.] notp,—E d.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DECKAN. 

f* 

The history of the Dpckafi, as it has no pretensions to equal 
Early Rtate autiquitj^, is Icss obscuTe than that of Hindostan, but 
it is less interesting. We know little of the early in- 
Deokan. habitants; and the Hindus do not attract so much 
attention where they are colonists as they did in their native 
seats.^ “All the traditions and records of the peninsula (says 
Professor Wilson) recognise, in every part of it, a period when 
the natives were not Hindiis ; ” and the aborigkies are de¬ 
scribed, before their civilization by the latter people, as foresters 
and mQuntaineers, or goblins and demons. Some circumstances, 
however, give rise to doubfe whether the early inhabitants of 
the Deckan could have been in so rude a state as this account 
of them would lead us to suppose. 

The Tamil language must have been formed and perfected 
before the introduction, of the Sanscrit; and though this fact 
may not bo conclusive (since the North American Indians also 
possess a polished language), yet, if Mr. Ellis’s opinion he well 
founded, and there is an original Tamil literature as well as 
language, it will bo impossible to class the founders of it with 
foresters and mountaineers.^ If any credit could be given to 
the Hindu legends, Rdvana, who reigned over Ceylon and the 
southern part of the peninsula at the time of RAma’s invasion, 
was the head of a civilized and powerful state; but,* by the’ 
same accounts, he was a Hindd, and a follower of Siva; which 
would lead us to infer that the story is much more recent than 
the times to which it refers, and that part of it at least is 
founded on the state of things when it was written, rather than 
when RAma* 0 nd Rdvana lived. * 

It is probable that, after repeated invasions had opened the 
communication between the two countries, the „ first colonies 

^ ‘ The whole of the following infomia- lived in comparativelyxnodern tames; hut 
tioi^ down to the account of Orissa, is such a career would never have been 
derived from Professor Wilson's Introdnc- thrown open to their H the kahw* 
jiion to the Mackenrio Papers ; though it le^e which W' to it h^ been first M- 
may be sometimes m(x]ined by opinions parted by the Bramins.; f^ere are some 
fov which that gentleman ought not to be Tamil books osoribed t^ AgUrtya 
answerable, but th^ are uudottbte^j^odei?^ Ibe 

P It is, perhaps, a proof of the establish' oldest works are those wrijl^ by JaiEM; 
ment ol li^rature Wore the arrival the earliest is not lata* - thay> -jtdnth 

the Bramms, that some of its most centu^, a.]>. See Dr. <ydw^ 
Mt^etSyn authors are of the lowest cast; 4hn Omp, 

■ or w^tt we call Paiiars. These authws'' " 
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from Hindostan would settle ’on the fruitful plains of the Car¬ 
natic and Tanjore, rather than in the bleak downs of the upper 
Beckan; and although the sea' might not at first have in¬ 
fluenced their choice of an abode, its neighbourhood would in 
time give access to traders from other nations, and wbul<> create 
a rapid increase of the towns along the* coast. Such ^eems to 
have been the case about the beginning of ouf era, w^ien Pliny 
and the author crf the “ Periplus” describe that part of India. 

Even the interior must, however, have received a considerable 
portion of refinement at a still earlier period; for the com¬ 
panions of Alexander, quoted in Strabo and* Arrian, while they 
remark the points of difference which stiU subsist between the 
inhabitants •of the south and north of India, take no notice of 
any contrast in their manners. • 

Professor Wilson sqrmises that the civilization of the south 
may possibly be extended even to ten centuries before Christ.® 

It has been mentioned that there are five languages spoken 
in the Deckan ; and as they doubtless mark an equal number of 
early national divisions, it is proper here to describe their limits. 

Tanyl is spoken in the country called Dravida, which occu¬ 
pies the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded Br^vlda 
on the north by a line drawn from Pulicat (near Mad- couutty. 
ras) to the Ghdts between that and Bangaldr, and so along 
the curve of those mountains westward to the boundaiy-line 
‘between Malabar and Canara, which it follows to the sea so as 
to include Malabar.^ 

' Part of the northern limit of Drdvida forr&s the southern one 


of CarhAta, which is bounded on the west by the sea, camAtaor 
nearly as far as Goa, and then by the western Ghdts country, 
up to the neighbourhood of Cdlapfir. * 

The northern limit will be very roughly marked by a line 
from Cdlapfir to Bidar, and the eastern by a lino from Bidar, 
through Addni, Anantpfir, and Nandidrdg, to the* point in the 
GhAts formerly mentioned between Pulicat and Bangaldr. 


This last line forms part of the western limit of the Tdlugu 
langut^e; which, however, must be prolonged in the Tellnfisfoa 
same rough w&j to Chanda, on the river Warda. From countr.^ 


• [Dr.Caiawdl (lUd.vp. 77~80)8howa 
that tihe acquired at least 

the/; .elements edviUzatipn previous to 
amongst them of thie Brah- 
they were still in a rade state. 
Tradltioni names Agaatjni as the first 
teaoher of science-and literature in .the 


south; he is identified with the star Ca¬ 
nopus. Of course his date is utterly un* 
certwn ; Dr. Caddwell would fijt it in the 
skth or severdth century b.c.—I n] 

* [These lunits thus include the distrmt 
► of the MEdaydlain.—•• 
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this the northern boundary runs stiU more indistinctly east to 
Sohnpiir on the Mahdnadi. The eastern limit runs from Sohn- 
piir to Cicacole, and thence aldng the sea to PuHcat, where it 
meets the boundary of the Tamil language. . 

The •southern limit of the Maratta language and nation has 

dcscnbcd in fixing tho boundaries of Car- 
ratte" Telingdna. It runs from Goa through Cdla- 

oonntry. ^nd Bidai* to Chanda. Its eastern line follows the 

Warda to the chain of hills south of the Nerbadda, called 


Injddri or Sdtpiira. , 

Those hills are its northern limit, as far west as Nanddd, near 
the Nerbadda, and its western will be shown by a line from 
Nandod to Damdn, continued along the sea to Goa® * 

The Uriya language is bounded on the south by that of Telin- 
oriasaor . gdna, and on the east by the sea On the west and 
TOMtiy. north, a lino drawn from Sohnphr to Midnapdr, in 
Bengal, would m some measure mark the boundaiy. 

The large space left between Maharashtra and Orissa is in a 
great part the forest tract inhabited by the Gonds. Their lan¬ 
guage, though quite dietinct from the rest, being reckoned a 
jargon of savage mountaineers, is not counted among the five 
languages of the Deckan.® 

Kingdoms ^lie Jiiost aucient kingdoms are those in the extreme 
south, in all of which the Tamil language prevailed. 
thoDookan. pcrsons of the agricultural class founded the' 

kingdoms ofPandya and Chola. The first of these derives its 
name from its foifnder. It is uncertain when he flourished, 
Kin^omof there seem good grounds for thinking it was in tlyp 
p^udya. century before Christ. 

Strabo mentions an ambassador from King Pandion to Au¬ 
gustus ; and this appears from the “ Periplus ” and Ptolemy to 
have been tjie hereditary appellation of the descendants of 
Pandya. * 

The Pandion of the time of the “Periplus” h^ possession 
of a part of the Malabar coast, but this must have been of 
short duration; the Ghdts in general formed the western limit 
of the kingdom, which was of small extent, only occupying 
.what we now caH the districts of Madura and Tinivelly 

The seat of the government, after being twice changed, wait 


* The eet^hliehment of a Maratta go* coiuiderable dibtance round the 
vemment at Ntodr has drawn many of ' In the plains towards Ihe nwth of 
thettatita into uiat part of G<5ndDma,« OdndwdnaF the language is ft'dialect of 
and*inade tiieir language general for ft Hindostdoh 
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fixed at Madura, where it was in Ptolemy’s time, and where it 
remained till within a century of the present day. 

The wars and rivalries of all the PAndyan princes were with 
the adjoining kingdom of Chola; with which they seem, in the 
first ages of the Christian era, to have formed a union ‘which 
lasted for a long time. They, however, resumed their .separate 
sovereignty, and were a considerable state until the njnth cen¬ 
tury, when they lost their consequence, and were often tribu¬ 
tary, though sometimes quite independent, till the last of the 
NAyacs (the dyn^ty with which the liije closed) was conquered 
by the Nabob of Arcot in a.d. 1736. * • 

The history of Chola takes a wider range. choia. 

Its propel limits were those of the Tamil language, and Mr. 
Ellis thinks that it hatl attained to this extent at the beginning 
of the Christian eraj^but the same gentleman is of opinion, 
that in the eighth century, its princes had occupied large por¬ 
tions of Carnata and TelingAna, and ruled over as much of the 
country up to the GodAveri as lay east of the hills at Nandidi-fig. 

They seem, however, to have been firat checked, and ulti¬ 
mately .driven back, in the twelfth century, within their ancitnt 
frontiers. In this state they continued to subsist, either as in¬ 
dependent princes or feudatories of Vijayanagar, until the end 
of the seventeenth century, when a brother of the founder of 
the Maratta state, who was at that time an officer under the 
Mussulman king of BijApdr, being detached to aid the last rAja, 
supplanted him in his government, and was first of the present 
family of Tanjore. * 

* The ’capital, for most part of their rule, was at CAnclii, or 
Conjeveram, west of Madras. 

Chdra was a small state, between the temtory of the PAndyas 
and the western sea. It comprehended Travancore, ch<«r». 
part of Malabar, and Coimbatfir. It is mentioned in Ptolemy, 
and may have existed at the commencement of bur era. It 
spread, at one time, over the greater part of CaniAta, but was 
subverted in the tenth century, and its lands partitioned among 
the surrounding states. 

According to the mythologists, the country of Kerala, which 
mcludes Malabar *and Canara, was (together with the xeiaia. • 
*Concan) miraculously gained from the sea by Parasu BAma (the 
CQuqueror of the Cshatriyas), and as miraculously peopled by 
him with Bramins. A more rational account states that, about 
the first or second century of our era, a prince of the neithem 
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division of Kerala introduced a colony of Bramins from Hin^ 
dostan; and as the numerous Bramins of Malabar and Oanara 
are mostly of the five northern nations, the story seems to be 
founded in fact. 

However the population, may have been introduced, all ac¬ 
counts agree that Ketfela was, from the first, entirely separate 
from the# Concans, and was possessed by Bramins, who divided 
it into sixty-four districts, and governed it by means of a general 
assembly of their cast, renting the lands to men of the inferior 
classes. The executive ^vemment was held by a Bramin elected 
every throe years, and assisted by a council of four of the same 
tribe. In time, however, they appointed a chief of the military 
class, and afterwards were, perhaps, under the protection of the 
Pdndyan kings. But though the language of Kerala is a dia¬ 
lect of • Tamil, it does not appear ever tQ have been subject to 
the kingdom of Chola. 

It is not exactly known when the northern and southern 
divisions separated; but in the course of the ninth century, 
the southern one (Malabar) revolted fjrom its prince, who had 
become a Mahometan, and broke up into many petty prind-. 
palities; among the chief of which was that of the Zamorins, 
whom Vasco di Gama found in possession of Calicut in the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

The northern division (Canara) seems to have established a 
dynasty of its own soon after the commencement of our era, 
which lasted till the twelfth century, when it was overturned 
by the Bel41 rijas, *and subsequently became subject to t|ie rAjas 
of Vijayanagar. 

The Concan, in early times, seems to have been a thinly in- 
Coucan. habited forest, from which character it has even now 
but partially escaped. I suppose the inhabitants were always 
Marattas. 

From there being the same language and manners through 
csniAteand Camdta, it seems probable that the whole was once 
TeUftgdua. united under a native goverrtment; but the fimt, his- 
B<idia B«jiia. torlcol accouuts describe it as divided betwe^ v the 
PAndya and Chdra princes, and those of Canara, (ojr the inorthlm 

• half of Keiula). It was afterwards partitioned monj^ tnany 
jpetty princes, until the middle of tlie eleventh eenlpiy, wl^‘ 

• one considerable dynasty appears to have arisen. » ^ ' 

This was the family of BallAia or Bel^l, who, were, or pre^: 
te^de*;l to be, Edjptits of the Yadu branch, and. whose power at 
one lime extended bve^ the whole of t^eiher with 
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Malubar, the? Tamil country,* and part of Teling^lna. They 
were subverted by the Mussulmans a.bout A.D. 1310 or 1311. 

The eastern part of Teling^na* seems to have been, from the 
beginning of the ninth to near the end of the eleventh TheYWavaa. 
century, in the hands of an obscure d3^asty known by thcTname 
of Y^dava. 

A Rdjpdt family of tiie Ch^lukya tribe reigned at Ca|IAn,west 
of Bidar, on the borders of CamAta and MahAi’Ashtra. Chaukyas of 
They are traced -with certainty, by inscriptions, from*^"”^^- 
the end of the' tenth to the end of the twelfth century. Those 
inscriptions show that they possessed ‘territory as far to the 
south'West as BanawAsi in Sunda, near the western GhAts, 
and in one M them they are styled subjugators of Chola and 
GuzerAt. Mr. Walter Elliot, who has published a large col¬ 
lection of their inscriptions,’ is of opinion that they possessed 
the whole of MahArAshtra to the Nerbadda. * Professor Wilson 
thinks that they were also superior lords of the west of Telin- 
gAiia, a prince of which (probably their feudatory) defeated the 
Chola king: ® and this is, probably, the conquest alluded to in 
the inscription. The same pretensions with respect to GuzerAt 
probably originated in the acquisition (already mentioned) of 
that countiy by a prince of this house, through his marriage with 
the heiress of the Chaura family. The last king of the race was 
deposed by his minister, who, in his turn, was assassinated by 
some fanatics of the LingAyet sect, which was then rising into 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soddy, 
voL iv. p. 1. 

* [Mr. Elliott (in Madras Jowrn. IM. 
and Se. 1868) has given a summary of 
their history as far as it is known. He 
shows that before the arrival of the Chti- 
lukyas in the Deckan the Pallavas were the 
dominant race. Jayasinha was the founder 
of the Chdiukya dynasiy, which fixed, its 
seat at Ralydn, about 100 miles west of 
Hyderabad. Subsequently a younger 
branch established itself in Telingdna 

.^bout the end of the sixth century;—“ The 
two families ruled over the whole sf the 
table^land between the Herbadda and 
Krishna, tof^ht^ with the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal fieom Qanjam to Nellore, 
for ^nt five centuries. The power of the 
^ydn dyn^nty was subvertra for a time 
in the end' of the ninth or begmning <of 
the 4enth^ cenhszy, and the emigrant 
prince or his son succeeded by marriage,, 
m A.n. 981, to the tl^ne of Anfaalwdta 
rattan in Qui»nt, which hb descendants 
ocw^ with great ^ory tai xA il 46 . 
But In A. 0 , 978 the djnasfy of Ealythi 


was restored in J^he person of Tailapa 
Deva, and ruled with greater splendour 
than before till its extiuctiou, in a.i>. 1189, 
by Bijjala Deva, the founder of the Ea- 
labhuriya dynasty. The junior branch 
extendi their territories northwards from 
Yengi to the frontiers of Cuttack, and ulti< 
mately fixed their capital at Bdjamahen- 
dri, the modem Rajahmundry. More than 
one revolution appears to hj^ve occurred in 
the course of their history, but the old 
family always contrived to regain its 
power, until the kingdom passed by mar¬ 
riage to Rdjeudra Chola, the then domi¬ 
nant sovereign of Southern India, in 
whose person the power of the Cholas 
had reached its zenith." In the twelfth 
century a partial restoration of the Chii- 
lukya line appears to have taken place, 
.‘*and they maintained a feeble and di¬ 
vided influence until the latter part of 
the twelfth century, when the oouutiy 
under the sway of the Kakatiya 
^rnasty of WarangaL"—Ei>,] 

* Introduction to the Mackenzie Plfer% 
p..OXZUE. ^ 
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notice. The kingdom fell into* the hands pf the Yad^ of 
Deogiri.^® 

Another branch of the tribe’ of Ohdlukya, perhaps connected 
cMiTikyMof "with those of Cali4n, ruled over Calinga, which isthp 
eastern portion of Telingina, extending along the sea 
from Diii^vida to Orissa. 

Their .dynasty' certainly lasted through the whole of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and perhaps began two cen¬ 
turies earlien It was greatly reduced by the Ganapati kings 
of Andhra, and finally subverted by the r4jas of Cattac. 

The kings of Andhra,'whose capital was Warangal (about 80 
gjnpoj miles north-east of Heider4.bdd,) are alleged to have 
been connected with the Andhra race in Magadha; but 
it must have been by couutey only, for Andhra is not the name 
of a family, but of all the inland part of l^eling^na.^^ 

The records of the inhabitants mention Vicrama and SdlivA- 
hana among the earliest monarchs: after these they plstee the 
Chola r^gas, who were succeeded, they think, about 515 A.D., 
by a race called Yavans; who were nine in nuniber, and reigned, 
aa they say, for 458 years, till A.D, 953. About this ^ime, th^ 
same records make the family of Ganapati rdjas begin; but the 
first authentic mention of them, and probably their first rise 
to consequence, was in the end of the eleventh century, under 
Kakati,^® from whom the whole dynasty is sometimes named. 
He has been mentioned as an officer or feudatory of the Chdluk- 
yas, and as having gained victories over the Chola kings. 
Their greatest pbwer was about the end of the thirteenth 
century, when the local traditions represent them as 'possessed 
of the whole of the peninsula, south of the Godiveri. Professor 
Wilson, however, limits them to the portion between the 
fifteenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude. 

In 1332 their capital was taken, and their importance, if not 
their inde^ndence, destroyed by a Mahometan army from 
Delhi. At one time, subsequent to this, they seem to have 
been tributary to Orissa They mer^d, at last, in the Mui^l- 
man kingdom of Golconda. 

The history of Orissa, like all others in, the Deckan, b^jj^s 
oiiiM. with prince connected wiHi t^A ** J&bM, 

It then goes on with a confused history (much re 9 ^bling.,that 
of the commencement of the ^Aiuihra kings), in ^whi<^ Yicra- 


i*]4r.EIUot,/ourAa2(/t&eAo^A«»aae 
yoL i |>. 17. 

* " Introduobou to ths Maekoaaie 

W:- A 


poni,^<axa ; ' * 

** pSeisBaidtolatNi totiQdedV^^ 
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mAditya and SAUvdliana are made to occupy the country in 
,succession; and in which repeated invasions of Yavans from 
Delhi, from a country called Bdbul (supposed to mean Persia), 
<from Oashmir, and from Sind, are represented as h^vin^ taken 
place between the sixth century before Christ and the fourth 
century after Christ. 

The last invasion was from the sea, and in it the Yavans 
were successftil, and kept possession of Orissa for 146 years. 

The natives suppose these Yavans to be Mussulmans; and, 
with similar absui^ty, describe two invasions of troops of that 
persuasion, under Im^rat. £h^ and another Kh&n, as taking 
place abou^ five centuries. before Christ. Some will prefer 
applying the story to Seleucus, or the Baotrian Greeks; but it 
is evident that the whole is a jumble of such history and my¬ 
thology as the authoriiwas acquainted with, put togeth* with¬ 
out the slightest knowledge of geography or chronology.^® 

The Yavans were expelled by Yayiiti Kesari, in a.d. 473. 

This Mr. Stirling justly considers as the first glimmering of 
authentic history. Thirty-five rdjas of the Kesari family follow 
%in a period of 650 years, until a,d. ifSl, when their capftal 
was taken by a prince of the house of Ganga Vansa, whose 
dynasty occupied the throne till near the Mahometan conquest. 
Mr. Stirling supposes this family to have come from TelingAna; 
but Professor Wilson^* proves, from an inscription, that they 
were lijas of a country on the Ganges, answering to what is 
now Tamlfik and Midnaptir; and that their first invasion was 
at the qnd of the eleventh century of our era, some years before 
the final conquest just mentioned. 

Their greatest internal prosperity and improvement seems to 
have been towards the end of the twelfth century; and for 
several reigns on each side of that epoch they claim extensive 
conquests, especially to the south. ^ , 

' . These are rendered highly improbable by the flourishing state 
of the ChAlukya and ijidhra governments during that period. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century, however, the government 
of Orissa had sent armies as &r as Conjeyeram, near Madras, 
alhd about the satqe Mme their r^ja, according to Ferishta, 

^ 

" The tame remark ap|^ to ths Ta- impossible,^ like the others, for the first 
Taut of Telht^hlB, who, br>ihe-bye, have Arab invasioa was ia fho seventh century 
all Satiacrit names. J)r. Bnchatua.>^T):^. • after Christ. 

^ ^ pp. 87. 112} is. surprised to find a Preface t6 the Mackenzie Papers, p. 

7 ei' Tavahs at Am^fidi the esxxviii. Thor namefneaus **ra(|Of thei 
VXfumhamin the Oanges.” • 

.^.rieifj tidi^ howvveir, art physically 

|V^ f .4) *• 
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lidvanced to the neighbourhood oif Bfdar, to assist the Hindd 
piinces of those parts against the Mussulmans, 

Befoi'e these last events, the Ganga Vansa had been suc¬ 
ceeded by a B^jpdt family; of the race of the sun; and afteu 
perfordiing* some other brilliant exploits, and suffering invasions 
from the Mussulmans,* both in Bengal and the Deckan, the 
government fell into confusion, was seized on by a Telinga 
chief in a.d. 1550, and ultimately was annexed to the Mogul 
Empire, by Akber, in a.d. 1578.** 

From the great extent of the country through which the 
MaiuWuhtra Maratta language is spoken, and from its situation on 
the frontier of the Deckan, one would expect it to be the 
first noticed and the moat distinguished of the divisions of the 
peninsula; yet we only possess two historical facts regarding it 
until tiie time of the Mussulmans, and^in those the name of 
Mah^shtra is never once mentioned.*® 

After the fables regarding Rdma, whoso retreat was near the 
Tagaiit source of the GodAverf, the first fact we hear of is the 
existence of Tagara, which was a great emporium in the second 
cemtury, is mentioned 'in inscriptions as a celebrated place in 
the twelfth century, and is still well known by name, though its 
position is forgotten. 

It is mentioned by the author of the “ Poriplus,” but its site 
is fixed with so little precision, that we can only guess it to have 
lain within something more than 100 miles in a direction to the 
cast of Paitan on the GodAveri. It is said to have been a very 
gi-eat city, and to’have been one of the two principal marts of 
Dachanabades,** a country so called from Dachan, which (says 
the author) is the word for south in the native language. 
The other mart is Plithana, Neither is mentioned as a capital.*® 


The whole of the account of Oiieaa, 
where not otherwise specified, is taken 
from a paper or Mr. Stirling, Asi^jiie Ac- 
$carHt<i>, ^ol. XV. p. 264. 

** (It is remarkable, however, that the 
principal dialect in tlie oldest Prakrit 
gniiniiuir (lhat by Varanichi) is called 
Mirhdniahtri. —El>. ] 

Dakshiiidpatha is the 'Sanscrit name 
for the Deckan. [Pakkhmdbadha would 
be its I'rdkrit form.—E d.] 

•• We have scarcely any ^risd to go 
on in fixing these places, following 
- we the words of the Ptriplna: — “ Of 
,those in Dnehanahades itself, two very 
. distingdished marts attract notice, Iring 
’tweni^drys’ journey to the soutAirom 
Bslrygasn, ‘ About ten days’ journey 


towards the east Aom this is the other, 
Tagaia, a very great dty. [Goods] are 
brought down from them on carts, and 
over very great ascents, to Barygaai- 
from Plithana many onyx-stones, anti 
from Tagara ordinary linen, etc." It is 
erident from this, that the two towns are 
Plithana tfud Tagara; and as Tagaia is 
the o<A«*, there must have been one first 
mentioned, or intended to be mentioned, 
and that one must have been Plithana; 
the mode of expression, no doubt, is im 
accurate and confused. • If this inter- 
pretation be correct, the first step to be 
taken is to ascertain the position of Pli- 
thena, which must be somewhere to the 
.southward of Barygasa, distant twenty 
day* journey* and above Oie Ghits. 
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Wherever Tagara was situated, it afterwards became the 
capital of a line of kings of the RAjpiit family of Sildr, with 
whom the ruler of Calidn near Bombay, in the eleventh century, 
Hnd of FamAla near Colaplir, in the twelfth, were proud to 
boast of their connexion.” ^ 

The next fact relating to the Maratta'country is the,reign of 
SAlivdhana, whose era begins from a,d. 77. * S£UvA» siUbAtona. 
hana seems to have been a powerful monarch, yet scarcely one 
circumstance of his history has been preserved in an authentic 
or even credible form. He is said to* have been the son of a 
potter—to have headed an insurrection, overturned a dynasty, 
and to have established his capital at Paitan, on the Goddveri. 
He is said also to have conquered the famous VicramAditya, king 
of M^lwSi and to have founded an extensive empire.” The first 
of these assertions, ip reference to VicramAditya himself, is 
impossible, as there are 135 years between the eras of the two 
princes, and no war with any subsequent king of Mdlwa is 
mentioned. His empire was probably in the Deckan, where 


Barygaza is Emitted to bo Bardch. A 
day’s joutney has been taken by Colonel 
Wilford at eleven miles, which (after al- 
lowing for horizontal distance) does not 
differ greatly from that allowed by Ken- 
nell to armies with all their encumbrances. 
220 miles to the southward of Bardch is 
therefore the point to be sought for; and 
the first step will naturally to look for' 
some place within that circuit the name 
of which resembles Plithana. None such 
is to be found. Colonel Wilford, indeed, 
mentious’a place called Fultanab, on the 
Qodiveri; but nobody else has heard of 
it, and the probability is, that he meant 
Phultdmba. If so, the resemblance ceases 
at once; for Fhultdmba would be written 
in Greek ^ovXra/i^a, instead of llXiffam; 
and the supposilion is otherwise untena- 
) ble, as Phdltdmba, by a circuitous road, 
is only seventeen days’ journey from 
Bardch. We are ther^re left to seek 
for a Plithana; hut Colonel Wilfor^ 1 
oonoeive, has brought us into tAe right 
ndghbomrhood, and has assisted us by an 
ingenious conjeotbre, ihough intended for 
anotoer purpose, fie says that Ptolemy 
has mistaken Plithana (IIA10ANA) for 
Paithana (IIAIBANA) ; and I would con¬ 
tend that, on the contr^, the copyist ol 
tbs Ptripbu iias changed Paithana into 
Plithana (the more li£ely-as the name 
only occurs onoe^, and tiiat the real name 
of ^ first emporium is I^ian, a city on 
thsGo^ver^betwea) twenty and twenty- 
one days’ journey (280 miles) from Ba¬ 


n5ch, and distinguished as the capital of 
the great monarch SiQivdhaua. As this 
king flourished towards the end of the 
first century (A.D. 77), it would be 
strange if his royal residence had become 
obscure by the middle of the second; and 
even if the distance did not agree so weU, 
we should be tempted to fix on ft as one 
of the great marts of the Deckan. With 
rega^ to Tagara, we remain in total un¬ 
certainty. It qaonst possibly be Deogiri 
(Doulatdbdd); because, even if wo allow 
Phultimba to be Plithana, Doulatibirl 
is within three days and a half or four 
days’ journey instcMof ten; nor is there 
any ritualion to be found for Plithana so 
as to bo twenty days’ journey from Bardch 
and ten from Doulatiibtid, except Pdna, 
which, being within seventy miles of the 
sea, would never have ^ut its produce 
twenty days’ journey to Bardch. We 
need have the' less reluctance in giving 
up Deogiri, as that place is never spoken 
or as a rity until more than 1000 years 
after the date ^erally assi^ed to the 
Pefijlut. If Plithana be Paitan, Tagara 
must have lain ton days farther east, 
and probably on the Goddveri; but that, 
Plithana i» Paitan rosts on the above con¬ 
jecture alone. < 

’• See inscriptions, AHatic Bmarcim, 
v<d. i. p. 857 i and Bombay TrarmctUmt, 
yoL iii p. 891. 

* Gr^ Duffa HUtory of (he Maroatat^ 
vol. L p. 26. •• - 
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his name is still well known, and his era still that in ordinary 
use. After this the history of MaMrdshtra breaks off, and 
(except by the inscriptions of the petty princes of CaliAn and 
PemAla) we hear no more of that country till the beginning of 
tile twelfth century, when a family of Yadus, perhaps a branch 
,of that of BalMl, became rajas of Deogiri.®^ In A.D. 1294, 
MahArAshtra wa3‘invaded by the Mussulmaq^ from Delhi. A 
rAja of the race of Yadu still reigned at Deogiri. He was 
rendered tributary either then or in AJ>. 1306, and his capital was 
taken and his kingdom subverted in A.D. 1317. 

About this time tiie Mussulman writers begin to mention the 
Marattas by name.*® It is probable that strangers, on entering 
the Deckan, called the first country they came to by that general 
designation, and did not distinguish the difterent nations by 
name till they had met with more than^one. It is probable, 
also, that there was little in the Marattas to attract notice. 
If they had been for any time under one great monarchy, we 
should have heard of it, as of the other Deckan states; and they 
would probably, like the others so circumstanced, have had a 
peauliar literature and csvilization of their own. But they are 
still remai-kably deficient both in native authors and in refine¬ 
ment; and what polish they have seems borrowed from the 
Mussulmans, rather than formed by Hindds. 

On the other hand, their cave-temples argue a great and long- 
continued application of skill and power; and those of Elldra 
attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in their very first 
invasions. 

The celebrity of the Marattas was reserved for recent times, 
when they were destined to act a greater part than all other 
Hindi! nations, and to make a nearer approach to universal 
sovereignty than any of those to whom modem writers have 
ascribed the enjoyment of the empire of In^a. 

*• WiUon’a Pvefao© to !ho Mackenzie have flouriehed in tiie thirteenth century. 
Pap^ p. cxxx. [Vopadova, the gram- See Bumouf, Bhdff. Pvrdna, Pref.—Bn.V 
maiian and reputed author of the Bhit- ^ [Tlte name Mtirhaf oocura sevei^ 
gavata Purina, is believed to have been a times in ZM ad din Barul’s account of 

eoaiemmrary of Hemtfdri, the minister of Muhumuad Tughlak’a i4ign._Eo.l 

Rdina-imandin, I^ja of Deogiri, and to 
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THE PRECEDING POUR BOOKS. 

APPENDIX i; 

oir THE AGE OP MENU AND OP THE V^DAS. 

IHB valtie of Menu’s Code, os a picture of the state of socictj, depends entirely on 
its having been written in ancient times, as it pretends. 

Before settling its date, it is necessary to endeavour to fix that of the Y^das, 
to which it so constantly refers. From the manner in which it speaks of the 
of those sacred poems, we may conclude that they had long existed in v&ia«. 
such a form as to render them of undfeputed authority, and binding on the con¬ 
science of all Hindds, 

Most of the hymns composing the VMas are in a language sp rugged as to pfove 
that they were written before that of the other sacred writings was completely 
formed; while some, though antiquated, are within the pale of the polished Sanscrit. 
There must, therefore, have been a considerable interval between the composition 
of the greater part and the compilation of the whole. It is of the compilation alone 
that we can hope to ascertain the age. 

Sir William Jones attempts to fix the date of the composition of the Yajur 
V6da by counting the lives of forty sages, through whom its doctrines were 
transmitted, from the time of PaiAsara; whose epoch, t^ain, is fixed by a celestial 
observation: but Ms reasoning is not convincing. Re supposes the Yajur 
to* have been written in 1680 before Christ. The completion of the 
compilation he fixes in the twelfth century before Christ; and all the other 
European writers who have examined the question fix the age of the compiler, 
Yydsa, between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries before Christ The HMdds 
themselves unanimotisly declare him,to have lived at least 3001 years before 
Christ. 

The superior accuracy of the opinion held by the Europcailjs appears to be 
put out of aU doubt by a passage discovered by Mr. Cqlebrooke. In every Vida 
there is a sort of astronomical treatise, the object of wMch is to explain the 
adjustment of the calendar, fop the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the 
perilormanoe of religious duties. There can be little doubt that the last editor 
of those treatises would avail Mmself of the observations wHch were most relied 
on when ,he wrote, and would explain them by means of the computation of 
time most intelligible to his readers. Now the measure of time employed in 
those treatises is itself a proof of their antiquity, for it is a cycle of five years of 
lunar months, with avrieward divirions, intercalations, and- other corrections. ' 
which show it to contain the rudiments of the calendar which now, after suc¬ 
cessive corrections, is received by the Bindds throughout India: but the decisive 
aiguiaeat is, that the place aaaigned to the solstitial pdnts in the treati^ (which 
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is given in detail by Mr.-»Colebrooke) ’is that in which those points 
situated in the fourteenth century before Christ.' Mr. Colcbrooke’s interpretation 
of this passage has never, I believe, been called in que|^ion; and it would be 
difficult to find any grounds for suspecting the genuineness of the text itself. 
The ancient form of the calendar is beyond the invention of the Hindd forger, 
and there codld be no motive to coin a passage, fixing in the fourteenth century 
before Christ a work which, all Hindds assign to the thirty*first century of the 
same era. • 

In an essay previously written,® Mr. Colcbrooke had shown, from another passage 
in the Vddas, that the correspondence of sea-sons with months, as there stated, 
indicated a {x>silion of the cardinal points similar to that which has just been men¬ 
tioned; and, von that ground, he had fixed the compilation of the V^iLos at the 
same period which he afterwards ascertained by more direct proof. 

From the age of the V6das, thus fixed, wc must endeavour to discover that of 
Age of the In- Menu’s Cofle. Sir William Jones* examines the difference in the 

etituten. dialect of those two compositions; and from the tftie occupied by 
a corresijonding change in the Latin language, he infers that the Code of Menu 
must have been written 300 yeaftt after the compilation of the Vedas. This 
reasoning is not satisfactory, because there is no fgound for believing that all 
languages proceed at the same uniform rate in the progress of refinement. All that 
can bo assumed is, that a considerable period must have elapse<l between the 
epochs at which the ruder and the more refined idioms were in use. The next 
ground for conjecturing the date of Menu’s Code rests on the difference between 
the law and manners there recorded and those of modem times. This will be 
shown to he considerable; aq,d from the proportion of the changes which will 
als^ be shown to have taken place before the invasion of Alexander,* we may 
infer that a long time had p.assed between the promulgation of the Code and 
the latter period. On a combination of these data, we may perhaps l)e? allowed 
to fix the age of the supposed Menu, very loosely, at some time about halfway 
between Alexander (in the fourth century before Christ) and the V^das (in the 
fourteenth). 

This would make the author of the Code live about 900 years before Christ. 

That the Code is very ancient is proved by the difference of religion and manners 
from those of present tin^gs, no less than by the obsolete style. 

That these jure not disguises, assumed to conceal a modem forgery, appears from 
the difficulty with which consistency could be kept up, especially when we have 
the means of chcckii\g it by the accounts of the Greeks, and from the absence of 
oil motive for forgery, which of itself is perhaps conclusive. 

A Brarain, forging a code, would make it support the system established in 
his time, unless he were a reformer, in which case he would introduce texts 
favourable to his new doctrines; hut neither would pass over the most popular 
innovations in absolute silence, nor yet inculcate practices repugnant to moilera 
notimis. 

Yet the religion of Menu is that of the VMas. Mma, Crishna, and other favourite 
gods of more recent times, are not mentioned eitheAvith reverence or with disappro- 
batitm, nor are the q<>ntroversie8 hinterl at to which those and other new doctrine 
gave rise. is no mention of regular orders, or of the self-immolation of 

^widows. Bramins eat beef and flesh of ^ kinds, and intermarry with women of 


* Asiatic Baearcha, vol vili p, 489. (Aioh- 
(toMKm PrsU (A A. & Bettgal, I8d2, p. 61), ku 
tbs wtronoroitM question, and flxw 
thedato aallSl no.; but the truth k, that these 
anotontntMemtiaBii muet have been tqo looee in 
atlnw at oU dtawiug ooncluaione from them 
e* 
t 


wmuuuft wiuwuig s margin oi eevertu centuries, 
Whitney’s paper in J. % A. &, 1865.— 

• Ibid, vol Tit p. 283. 

* Prefaoeto Menu, p. 8 
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inferior casts, besides various other prs^ces repulave to modem JElmdiis, which are 
the less suspicious because the^ are minute. 

These are all the sounds on which we can guess at the age of this Code. That 
of Menu himself is of no consequence, since his appearance is merely dramatic, 
^e'that of Orishna in the “ Bhagavad GKtA,” or of the speakers in Plato’s or Cicero's 
dialogues No hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is there mj clfte to the 
date of the ancient commentator Culliica. fVofii his endeavouring to gloss over and 
to explain away some doctrines of Menu, it is evident th^ opinion Had already 
begun to change in his time; but as many commentators, and some of very ancient 
date,* speak of the rules of Menu as applicable to the good ages only, and not 
extending to their time, and as such a limitation never once occurs to Culldca, 
we must conclude that commentator, though a good deal later than the original 
author, to have lived long before the other jurists whose opinions have just been. 
alluded to. * 

On a careful perasal of the Code, there appears nothing inconristent vrith the age 
attributed to is. It may, perhaps, bo said that the very formation of a code, 
especially in so methodical a manner, is unlike ancient times; and it is certmn that 
a people must have subsisted for some time, afld must have established laws and 
customs before it could frame a code. But the Greeks, and other nations whose 
history we know, formed codes at a comparatively earlier period of their national 
existence; and although the arrangement as well as the subject of Mena’s Code* 
show considerable driUzation, yet this is no proof of recent origin, more than 
rudeness is of antiquity. The Romans vrere more polished 2000 years ago than the 
Esquimaux ore now, or perhaps may be 2000 years hence. 

[The Institutes of Menu are only one of the many Smritis or Dharmasdstras, a 
list of which was given in p. 89 supra. The very form in which they are composed, 
the epic Sloka, proves their comparatively modem origin. The latest productions 
of the Vaidik period were the Sdtras, or the ecremonial rules current in different 
families. These, when complete, are divided into three portions,—the 6rauta, which 
treats of the great sacrifices; the Grihya, which treats of the domestic purifica¬ 
tions, See .; and the Sdmaydchdrika, which treats of temporal duties and customs. 
The last seems to have been mainly the source of these Dharmaidstras. The 
Mdnavas are a subdivision of the Taittirlyakas, or followers of the Black 
Yajur y^da, and the ^rauta portion of the Mdnava Kalpa-sdtras still exists, but the 
other portions seem to be lost. But in the Sdtras of the Apastambas (another 
subdivision of the Taittiriyakas), in which the thrw portions are extant complete, 
we find that “ the Sdtras contain generally almost the same words which have 
been brought into verse by the compiler of the M&nava-dhanna-^dstra.’' The 
so-called Institutes of Manu ” may therefore be considered as the last redaction 
of tile traditional laws of the Mtoavas. That ours is only one of many, pro¬ 
bably Buccesrive, redactions, seems evident by the frequent quotations in old 
authors from lost works, called the Vrihat or great Manu, and’Vriddha or old 
l^u. As for the date of tiie compilation in its present form, we have no data 
tb' rest upon, siaoe it is a rifaeimento d older materials; but the third century 
before Christ, is certainly neareifto the truth than the ninth or tenth. We must 
not, however, fm^et, in estimating its historical value, that it was undoubtedly 
composed from oldOT documents, and, although some parts may be comparatively 
modem, the great mass of the work does faithfuRy represent the spirit and ^ 
character of the old Hindd world, after the cast eystem had become thoroughly 
established. See this subject more fully treated in Prof. Max Miiller’s Andent 
Samkrit 61, 182—184; and his letter in Morley't IHgett, Introd. p. 

cxcvii,—B d.] 
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• ON CH^OES IN CAST. 

• 

AKOKa the* ch^ge« ir^cast, I have not noticed one which, if proved, is of much 
Doubttregftrd- greater importance than all the rest: I allude to the admission of a 
dwiMrt o?M Serbians into the Cshatrija class, which is asserted by Cdonel 

Tod,' and in part acceded to by a very able writer in the “ Oriental 
tribes. Magazine.” ’ Colonel Tod is entitled to every respect, on account of his 

seal for Oriental knowledge, ancf the light he has thrown on a most interesting coun« 
try, almost unknown till liis time; and the anonymous writer is so evidently a master 
of his subject, that it is possible he may be familiar with instances unknown to 
me of the admission of foreigners into HindtL casts. Unless this be the case, 
however, I am obliged to differ from the opinion advanced, and can only show 
•my estimation of those who maintffin it, by assigning my reasons at lengih. If 
the supposition be, that the whole Hindd people spi|mg from the same root with 
the Scythians, before those nations had assumed their distinctive peculiarities, I 
•shaU not conceive myself called on to discuss the question; but if such a union 
is said to have taken place within the historic period, I dtall be inclined to 
doubt the fact. The admission of strangers into any of the twice-born classes was 
a thing never contemplated by Menu, and could not liave taken place within the 
periotl to which the records ot his time extended. No trace of the alleged amal* 
gamation remained in Alexander’s time; for though he and his followers visited 
India after having spent two years in Scythia, they discovei'ed no resemblance be* 
tween any parts of those nations. Tho union must therefore have taken place 
within a century or two before our era, or at some later period. This is the sup¬ 
position on which Colonel Tod has gone in some places, thongh in others he mentions 
Pythian immigrations in the sixth century before Christ, and others at more remote 
periods. 

That there were Scythian irruptions into India before those of the 
under Chenglz KhAn, isi so probable, that the slightest evidence would induce us 
to believe them to have occurred; and we may be satisfied with proofs 
afforded us that the Scythians, after conquering Bactria, brought part of Indift 
imder their dominion; but the admission of a* body of foreigners into the 
proudest of the Hindii classes, and that after the line had been as completely 
drawn as it was in the Code of Menu, is so difficult to imagine, that the most 
direct and clear proofs are necessary to substantiate it. Now, what are the 
proofs?— 

1. That four of the RAjpfit tribes have a fable about their descent, from which, if 
ail Hindil fables had a meaning, wc might deduce thid they came from the west, wd 
that they did not know their real origin. 

2. That some of the RAjpfits certainly did comelrom the west of the Tyid ne. 

3. That the religion and manners of the RAjpdts resemble those of the 
Scytldans. 

4. That the names of some of the BAjpdt tribes are Scythian. 

6. That there were, by ancient authorities, IndchScrthians on the Lower Tnitn. in 
the second century. , ^ ^ 

A That toew were white Huns to Upper India in the time of (kmta TiwUaa. 
FleuetesXsixth century). 
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?. lliat De Oo^es mentions, on'Chinese authorities, the conquest of the 
countrjr on tiie Indus bj a body of Yue*chi ot Getss, and that &ere are still Jits 
on bo^ sides of that |^Ter. 

1. The first of these uguments is not given as conclusive; and it is obvious that 
native tribes, as well as foreign, might be i^orant of their pedigree, or m^ht 
wish to improve it by a fable, even if known. The scene of the fable carries us 
no nearer to Scythia than Ai)a, in the north* of Guzerdt; and few, if any, of 
the tribes which Oolcmel Tod describes as Scythians belong^ to the /(mr to whom 
only it appliea 

2. The great tribe of Yadu, which is the principal, perhaps the only one, 
which came from beyond the Indus, is the tribe of Crishna, and of the purest 
Hindil descent. There is a story of their having crossed to the west of the 
Indus after the death of Crishna. One division (the Sama) certainly came from 
the west, in the seventh or eighth century, but {hey were Hindils before they 
crossed the Indus; and many of those who still remain on the west, though now 
Mahometans, ose allowed to be of Uindd descent.* Alexander found two bodies 
of Indiana west of the Indus,—^ne in Faropamisus, and one near the sea ; and, 
though both were small and nncoxmected, y^ the last-mentioned alone is suffi¬ 
cient to account for all the ii^migrations of Bdjpdts into India, without supposing 
aid from Scythia. 

8. If the .religion and manners of any of the Bdjpdts resembte those of the 
Scythians, they incomparably more closdy resemble those of the Hindds. Their 
language also is Hindd, without a Scythian word (as far as has yet been ascertained). 
I have not heard of any part of their religion, either, that is not purely Hindd. 
In fact, all the points in which they are said to regemble the Scythians are com¬ 
mon to ali the Bdjpdts without exception, and most of them to the whole Hifldd 
race. On the other hand, the points sdected as specimens of Scythian manners 
are for the most part common to aU rude nations. Many, indeed, are expressly 
brought forward as Scandinavian or Geiman; although an identity of manners 
between those nations and tho eastern Scythians is still to be proved, even 
supposing their common origin. 

1^ instead of searching for minute points of resemblance, we compare the general 
character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagine any two things less 
alike. 

The Scjfthian is short, square-built, and sinewy, with a broad face, high 
cheekbones, and long narrow eyes, the outer angles of which point upwards. 
His hmne is a tent; his occupation, pasturage; his food, flesh, cheese, qnd other 
productlonB of his flocks; his dress is of skins or wool; his habits are. active, 
hardy, roving, and restless. The Rdjpdt, i^ain, is tall, comely, loosely built, 
and, when not excited, languid and lazy. He is lodged in a house, and clad in 
tUn showy flattering garments; he Uves on grain, is devoted to the posses¬ 
sion of land, never moves but from necessity; and though ofteif in or near the 
desert, he never engages in the core of flocks and herds, which is left to inferior 
classes. * 

4. Besemblanoes of name, nifiless numerous and sapp<»i;ed by other circum¬ 
stances, areitthe- very lowest sort of evidence ; yet in this case, we have hardly 
even them. Except Jit,, which will be adverted to, the strongest resemblance is 
in ^e name of a now obscure tribe called Hfln to that of the bord^ which the 
Bomans called Huns; or to^tat of the great nation of the Turks, once called by ' 
the Chinese Bien-yun or Himg-nou. The Hiins, though now almost extinct, were 
once of some Consequence, being mentioned in some ancient mscriptionB; but there 
is nothing beside their name to connect them either with the Huns or the Hiong- 

* Tod, t«L i. 86; Bottisger, ssa; Ajr«en Aolwy, v<A ii p. 133. 
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nou. It mig'ht seem ah argument against the Hindii ori^n of the Mjpiits, tha 
the names of few of their tribes are explainable in Sanscrit. ■ Bat arc they explain¬ 
able in any Tartar language 1 and are. all names confessedly Hindi capable of 
explanation 7 

6. We may admit, without hesitation, that there were Scythians on the Indna 
ScythianW *** second ccnluiy, but it is not npfmrent how this a<lvances us a 
tiers in India, single step towa|ris thtir transformation into Riipits: there have long 
been Persians and Afglulns and English in India, but none of them have found a 
place among the native tribes. 

6. Cosmas, a mere mariner, was not likely to be accurate in infomiaiion about 

the upper parts of India; and the White Huns (accoriling to l)e Quignes*) were* 
Turks, whoso capital was 'Organj or Khiva: it does not seem improbable, there¬ 
fore, that he confoumlctl the (NUse with the Huns; bnt Ids evidence, even if taken 
literolly, only goes 'to prove that the name of Hun was known in Upper India; 
and, along with that, it proves that up to the axth century the people who bore it 
had not muj'gcd in tlie BAjpiits. • 

7. The account of Da Guignes has every appearance of truth. It not only ex¬ 

plains the origin of the Scytluans ofl the Indus, but shows us what became of them, 
and affosds the best pn>of tliat they wem not swallowed up in any of the Hindii 
classes.* The people called the Yue-chi by the Chinese, Jits by the Tartars, and 
Qctes or Getsc By some of our writers, were a considerable nation in the centre of 
Tartary as late as the time of Tamerlane. In the second century before Christ 
they were driven from their original seats on the borders of Cliina by the Hiong- 
nou, with whom they had always l»ccn in enmity. About 126 B.C. a division of them 
conquered Khonlsdn in PerajA > ®nd about the same time the Rd, another tribe 
whTim they had dislodged in an early part of their a<ivance, took Bactiia from the 
Greeks. In the first years of the tlhristian era, the Yue-chi came from some of their 
conquests in Persia into the country on the Indus, which is correctly described by 
the Chinese historians. This„ portion of them is represented to have settled there ; 
and acconlingly, when Tamerlane (who was accustomed to fight the Jits in Tartary) 
arrive*! at the Indus, he reci>gniscd his old antagonists in their distant colony,* 
They still bear the name of Jits or Jats,* and are still numerous on both 
sides of the Indus, forming the pc-asantry of the P^njAb, the RAjpilt country. 
Rind, and tbc east of Bgl^cbistdn ; and, in most places, professing the Mussulman 
religion. , 

The only objection that has been brought forward to the Getic origin of the 
Jats is, Giat they are included in some lists of the R&jpdt tribes, and so enrolled 
among pure Hindds; but Colonel Tod, from whom we leam the fact, destroys 
the effect of it, by stating* that, though their name is in the list, they are never con¬ 
sidered as lldjpdts, and that no Bdjpdt wovtld intermarry with them. In another 
place,* he observes that (except for one very aiubiguous rite) they were "utter 
aliens to the Hitidd theocracy,” and he hims*^ maintains that they are descended 
from the Get®. Their language, however, if it proves to be umnixed Hindd, will 
furnish a strong though not insuperable objection. * 

It Is a more natural \vay of connecting the immfgration of Bdjpdts from the west 
with the invasion of the Get®, to suppose that part of the tribes who are recorded 


9 


to have crossed the Indus at an early period, and who probably were those found 
in the south by Alexander, were dislotiged by the irruption from Scythia, wid 


* Vol a. p. 825. 

.* Ds Guignes, Hiitoirt lim Him, vol. U. p. 41; 
Iwt laUt laon, Aeiul^mir d€i fMcHptumtf voL 
XXV., with the imnoxeil paper.bj? 0‘AnviUe. 

* 6h«rf ud din, quoted VDeGui£nM,^c()t(I/mt< 
del /hicripdene, voL xxt. p. 82. 

* Not whiob ia the niuue of a tribe new 


Agm not sjir under dieottseloo, fSix a'EUIoti 
hi his ^ii^exnent to the /ndion Glmarv. awib' 
tains that the Jats of the tndft and Gie Jdts hf 
Bhurtpoor are of tiie same cnisin.—En 1 

• Vol t p. 106 . ^ ^ 

• Vd. a. p. 180. 
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driten back to their ancient to their brethren, from whom, in reli^on 
and cast, they had never separated. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the J&ta may be of Scythian descent, but that 
the Bdjpiits are all pure Hindds. 


APPENDIX III. 


ON THE GREEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA. 


Bbfobb we examine the account of India ^ven by the Greeks, it is necessary to 
ascertain of what country they speak when they make use of that name. 

Most of the waiters about Alexander call the inhabitants of the hilly region to the 
Sfjuth of the main ridge of Caucasus, and near the Indus, Indians; and boundort 
also mention another Indian tribe or nation, who inhabited the sea-shore on the west by 
on the western side of the Indus. Each of those two tribes occupied a 
territoiy stretching for 160 miles west from the river, but narrow from north 
to south. A great tract of country lay between their territories, and was inhabiteil 
by a people foreign to their race. (3ose to the Indus, however, especially on the 
lower pai*t of its course, there were other Indian tiibcs, though less considerable 
than those two. 

The Indians on the sea-shore were named Oritse and Arabitse, and arc recognised 
by Major^Rennell as the people called Asiatic Etifiopians by Herodotus. Tlrcir 
country was the narrow tract between the mountains of Bel<khistdn and the sea, 
separated from M6krdn on the west by the range of hills which form Cape Arboo, 
and on which still stands the famous Hindd temple of Hingldz. 

The Indians whom Herodotus includes within the saifapies of Darius, arc, probably, 
the more northern ones under Caucasus, for he expressly declares, that those 
on the south were independent of the Persian monarchy.* It is proved by Major 
llennell that his knowledge of India did not reach beyond the desert east of the 
Indus ; * and he seems to h&ve had no conception of the extent of the country, and 
no clear notion of the portion of it which had been subjectoi to Persia.* The other 
Greek writers, though they speak of Indians beyond the Indus, strictly limit India 
to the eastern side of that river. Anian, who has called the mountaineers TntlinTiH^ 
from the place where Alexander entered Paropamisus, yet when he comes to the 
Indus says, “ This river Alexander crossed at daybreak with his ^army into the 
land of the Indians,** and immediately begins a description of the people of that 
country.* 

In Ibe course of this description he again explicitly declares that the Indus is the 
western boundary of India from the mountains to the sea.* 

In his “ Indica,** also, he desires his reader to consider that only as India which 


* 

Thalia, 101,102. 

* 9iOffraph]f ^ BtroAotat, p, 800. 

’ ThelQOiaaseat^oftheTnauacoiiBtantlymain- 
tained to the tOlloweia o( Alexander that they had 
neT« hefoi-tt been invaded Oby human eom^ueron 
at MHft), an araertion which they couid not have 
veutrueo if they had just been delivred from the 
yoke of Penia. Andan. altio, in macuming the 
alleged tovadouiiof Baochut, Heroulee, Seewtrie, 
SemiiamJiB, and Cyma, deniea tb^ all except the 
mythomgiaaoneB; and Birabo deniea even those, 
a d din g that the Peraiana hired meroenariea from 
India, but nevw invaded ti (Arrian,/hdico, 8, 


9 ; Strabo, lib. xv., near the beginning. See also 
Diodorus, Ub. ii p. 128, edition of 16U4.) 

I have not been able to discover the grounds on 
which it is sometimes said that the Persians were 
in possession of India as far as the Jumna or 
Ganges. The weighty opinion of Major Rennell, 
(whioh, however, applies only to the Fanidb) rests 
on the single argument of the great tmute said 
to have been by the Indians, which he liiht- 
aelf proves to nave been overatatM USeouraphy 
of aerodotm, p. 808.) 

* Sxptditio AUxoMri, Ub. v, cap. 4 

* 11& UU V. eapi 6i 
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lies east of the Indus, and those who inhabit that countay as the Indians of whom 
he is about to speak.^ 

Strabo, the most critical and judicious of all the writers on India, is as decided 
in pronouncing the Indus to be the western limit of India from the mountains to 
he sea ; and quotes Eratosthenes as supporting his opinion,’ 

PUnj^ indeed, states that some consider the four satrapies of Qedrosia, Arachoaa, 
Aria, and Paropamisus tO belong tc^ India; but this would inclnde about two-thirds 
f Persia. • 

The Sanscrit writcrl confirm the opinion of the Greeks, regarding the Indus as 
the western boundary of their countiy, and clasang the nations beyond it with the 
Yavanas and other barbarians. There is, indeed, a universally acknowledged tradi-i» 
ion, that no Hindi ought to cross that river;* and its inconsistency with the 
practice even of early times is a proof of its great aiitiquity. 

Indians to the dear, thcfefore, that the Imiians beyond the Indus were few 

west of the and dctachcd ; and vre will now see what account is given of them 
ludiM. |.,y ancients, tx^nning our survey from the north,# 

Arrian, in the commencement of his “ Indica,” mentions the Assaceni and the 
Astaceni, as Indian nations in the mountains between the Indus and the Cophenes, 
but he (\istinguisbcs them from the other Indians as bdi^ less in size and fairer in 
complexion. He excludes them (as has been shown^ from his genend description 
of the Indians; and neither in his “ Expedition of Alexander.” nor in his “ Indica,” 
does he allude to Brarains among them, or mention anything in their customs of a 
marked Hindii eharaeter. He says that they had bMn subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Medes, and fin.ally to the Perridns. It does not appear from 
Arrian that there were any Indians to the south of the Oophenes (or river of Cabal), 
and it might Ihj inferred from Strabo that there were none between the i^aropami- 
sadse and the Oritw until after Alexander’s time;® but as Arrian mentions othw 
tribes on the Lower Indus, it is probable that Strabo spoke generally of the 
two territories, and did not i^ean entirely to deny the residence of Indians on the 
Peraan bank. 

The Oritm, according to Arrian,'* were an Indian nation, who extended for about 
ICO miles parallel to the sea. They wore the dress and arms of the other Indians, 
but ilifEeretl from them in language ami manners. 

They (those near the Jndus at lestst) must have been eleenflally Indian ; for Sam- 
bus, the chief of the branch of hills which mn down to the river in the north of 
Sind, is lepinscnted as being much under the influence of the Bramina * 

. It will throw some light on the tribes that oocnpied the west bank of the Indns 
in former times, to point out its present inhabhants. 

The raonnt ains under Caucasus, between the point where it is crossed by the con¬ 
tinuation of Mount imaus, which forms the range of SolimAn, and the Indus, are 
inhabited by a people of Indian descent, now subject to A%hAn tribes, who have 


* Indifo, cap. IL—“ But th# partfrom the Indus 
toward* tho oast, let tiiat be India, and let those 
[who inhabit itj be the Indiana " • 

’ Btrabiv lib. xv. pp. 4TS, 474, eii 1687. In 
Ub. XV. p. 4{)7, he again mentions the ludoa as 
tee eastern boimdary of Persia. 

* See a verse on this snbjeot quoted in Colonel 
Wilford'a Essay on CaneosuB (Aeiatie JUKarchet, 

0 'rol n. p. 685). The Cidone], who is luixious to 
extend the early poestneions of the Hlndds, en- 
deavonn to proTe tiiat the liulns meout in this 
vent is the river of Kdiua (one of its tributary 
■tmms); that flie main Indus may have cltanged 
its hod; teat the iirohibition was only against 
eroMiiitff tee Indiu, and not againat passing to tee 
eteer tele by going round its sonros: and finally, 
teu^ te swam thnes^ the pndiibit^ fit dhB^ 


garded: but he never denies the existence ot the 
restriction, or asserts that it was not at one *<»»» 
attended to. 

• Llb,oxT. p. 474. The passage states, from 
Eratosthenes, that at tee time of ASxon^s in- 
vadon, the Indus ws« the boundary of Indtaand 
Ariana, and that the Feurisns possessed all the 
country to the west of the river; but that, after- 
wari^ ^ Indhms received a considerable part o# 
Persia from the Macedonians. He OxidamB-tlie 
tnuirfw particularly in page 498, wharo he 


su^uently oedsd it to Sandracottna 

bh. ri. a xxi; ItuU», 
<vp. xzv. ; 
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co&qttored the territory in cranparatiVtely recent times.** The tipper part of the 
mountains farther north is possessed by the C&flrs, another pation who, from the 
close connexion between their language and Sanscrit, appear to be of the Indian 
race. Their religion, however, though idoiatxous, has no resemblance whatever to 
that of the Hlndds. 

Tlmmghout the whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, from the^rangc of 
Oaucasus to the s^ the greater part of the soriginal population are Jats, whose 
descent from the Getm has been discussed in Appendix IL, but who spealc an Indian 
language, and are now classed with the Indians by their weftem neighbours. The 
hills which bound that plain on the west are everywhere held by tribes of a dififer- 
. ent origin. Some of ibe so-called Indians are Hindiis, but the greater part are 
convert to the Mahometan reMgion. The above description comprehends the 
whole of the country of the ancient Oritss. • 

If from a genertd view of these accounts, ancient and modem, we were to 
specnlate on the first settlement of the people to whom they relate, it might, 
perhaps, appear not improbable that the Indians in the northern mountains 
were of the same race as the Hindiis, but never converted to the Braminicai re¬ 
ligion, and that they may have occupied theii present seats before the period at 
which the first light breaks on the history of their brethren in the pl^ns: but 
it is enough to allude to so ifhguc a conjecture.'* The Indian races in the plains 
probably crossed from India at different periods. Notwithstanding the religions 
prohibition and the testimony of Strabo, it is difficult to believe that the easy 
communication afforded by a navigable river would not lead the inhabitants of 
whichever neighbouring country was first peopled and civiliaed to spread over 
both banks. I am therefore led to think the occupation of the western bank 
by the Indians began very early, the neighbouring countries on that side being 
scarcely peopled even now. The emigration towards the mouth of the Indus, 
■which seems to have been more extensive than elsewhere, may possibly be that 
alluded to In the ancient legends about the flight of Crishna’s family. A branch 
of this tribe certainly came from the west into Sind \en centuries ago ; and other 
divisions, still retaining their religion and cast, have passed over into Guzer&t in 
later times.'* 

To remove some doubts about the limits of the Indian nations on the west of the 
Indus, it is deMrable to advert to a part of Alexander’s route through the adjoining 
countries. 

Alexander set out from Artachoana (which seems to be admitted to be Herdt), and 
proceeded in pursuit of one of the murderers of Darius to the royal city of the 
Zarangsei, which is recessed in Zarang, an ancient name for the capital of Slstdn. 
He thence directed his march towards Bactria, and on his way received the sub¬ 
mission ci the Drangss, the Gedrosians, and the Arachotians. He then came to the 
Indians bordering on the Arachotians. Through all these nations he suffered much 
from snow and want of provisions. He next proceeded to Cautasns, at the foot 
at which he founded Alexandria, and aftmvaids crossed the mountains into 
Badka.'* 

nie Dnmgm are probably the same as the Zarangse; Arachotia is explained 
by Stmbo** to extend to tbe Indus; and Gedrosia certainly lay along the sea. 


tbe ladsM desoribed 1^ Atrian, wbo extmd 
we« Cophttie*, probablir the river 

1^ at CAbuL 

siibjeot !■ diacDMied is Mr. Msi 
Santera Tttit, voL li. pp. 887-870. HlndA writ* 
tooMialMd maa^of the tribea to tbe weri of tl 
Indw aa denied Kihatriyaa, and ttiey oooi 
*wd of fa e.g. the Kambojaa, 

epeakadialeotofaan*ail--BD.] 
“0(ii<«ellW,Mt^86,88; viAlLlip.2 


(note) 812. Captain M'Unido, Bombay Tramoc- 
Uont, vd. iL p. 219. ^ 

In speaking of the Hindde above, I do not al¬ 
lude to the modem emigranta now found acat- 
tered through tbe oonntriea on Ibe weat of the 
Indus aa far asHoBoow; neither do I diaousawhat 
other aettlementa of that people may have been 
effected between the rime ^ Alexmtoer and the 
meaentday. 

** Arrian, lib. ilL cap. xxviii 
x libTk. v> 800* ed^ o( 1687. 
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There are two ways from Sistdn to BactriarMjne by Herdt, and the other by the 
pass of Hindd Cush, north of Cdbul, the mountains between those points being 
impassable, especially in winter, when this march took place.’* ^ Alexander took 
the eastern road ; and if he had marchecl direct to Bactria, as might be supposed 
from the preceding passage, he could have met with no snow at any time of the^ 
year, un^l he got a goo<l deal to the cast of Candahar, and he must have left 
Qedrosia very far to his right. It* is possible, therefore (especially as the mur¬ 
derer of wjiom he was in pufsuit was made over to him hy the 
he continued his purrihit through ShoiAbak and the valley of BolAn (the route 
adopted by Mr. Conolly “); and that the Indians near the Arachotians may have 
been about DMcr, which, although at a distance from the Indus, is on the plain 
of that river, and may not improbably have been inhabited by an Indian race. 
From this place, his journey to Mount Caucasus would have lain through a country 
as sterile, and at that season aS cold, as Caucasus itself. It is equally probable, 
however, that Alexander did not extend his journey so far to the south; and', in 
that case, the Indians would be (ns they are assumed to be by Curtius’*) those 
calle<i Parop.araisad8e immediately under Mount Caucasus, within or near whose 
boundary Alexandria certainly was iuilt.** The vicinity of this people shows that 
Alexandria could not have been farther west than C&bul, which, indeed, is also proved 
by,the fact of Alexander’s returning to it on his ifay from Bactria to India,^ 
He took seventeen days to cross Caucasus, according to Curtins; fifteen accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, from Alexandria to Adraspa, a city in Bactriana; and ten to 
cross the mountains in returning, according to Arrian. Captain Bumes, with 
none of the encumbrances of an army, took twelve days to cross the mountaina 
on the road from CAbul to Balkh, which is comparatively shorter and easier 
thaa any more western pass. !A.s far as this site for Alexandria, rather Jihan one 
fax-ther west, we are borne out by the high authority of Major Kennell; but that 
author (the greatest of English geographers), from the imperfect information 
then possessed about the stream that runs from Ghazni to CAbul, the Gdmal, 
and the Kurram, has framed out of those three an imaginary river, which he 
supjKxscs to run from near B^mMn to the Indus, thirty or forty miles south of 
Attoc. This he calls the Cophenes, and, in consequence, places the scene of Alex¬ 
ander’s operations and the seat of the Indian mountaineers to the south of the Cdbul 
river, and at a distance from the range of Caucasus or -Paropomisas. Strabo, 
however, expressly says \hat Alexander kept as iiear as he could to the northern 
mountains, that he might cross the Choaspes (which falls into the Cophmxes) 
and the other livers as Mgh up as possible. Arrian makes him cross the Cophenes, 
and then proceed through a mountainous country, and over three other rivers 
which fell into the Cophenes, befoi-e he reaches the Indus. In his “Indica,” 
also, he mentions the Cophenes as bxinging those three rivers with it, and joining 
the Indus in Pcucaliotis. It is only on the nertk bank of the CAbul river that 
three such riveis can be found; and even then there will be great difficulty 
in fixing their names, for in Anian’s own two lists ho completely changes 
the names of two. Nor is this at all surpriring, for most rivers in that 
part («f the country have no name, but are called after some town or country on 
their banks, and not always after the same. Thus the river called by some the 
Kishkhr river is the KAmeh with Lieutenant Macartney, the Ch^hdnserM in 
Baber’s Confmentax-ics, and is often called the Biver of Cunnw by the inhabitants 
^f the neighbouring country. 


” See Clinton’e Fanti, no. 3S0. Dadus was 
killed in dxtly, aixl Alexouiler reached Bactria in 

****^*3[rrlsn, ubi euprk 

Since mode tamiUar bf the tnaith of Lord 
Keane's anuj. 


” Qnlntus Cnrtlns. Hb. vil cap. iH, 

*• Arrian, lib. iv. yiriX > 

WM probably atBegriu. SStniles 
^ hro® CdbuL the rains of which are 
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tk< Afutttc (Mewtta, voL ^ p, 1. ^ 
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The Soastes would seem to be the liVer of 8w£t; but then there is no river left 
for the Gurseos, which is between the Soastes and Indus., Major Benncll, on a 
differmit theory, supposes the Goneeus to be the C4biii river itself; but both of 
Arrian’s accounts make the Gorsens fall into the Oophenes, which afterwards falls 
into the Indua 

The C4bul alver, therefore, must be the Copbencs, and the Indians are uyder the 
mountains between its upper branch (the Punjshir river), and the Indus. 

Alexander’s proceedings in India are so well kn&wn that they cannot be too 
slightly touched on. After an advance to the Hyphasis, hb turned to the south¬ 
west, and passed off between the desert and the Indus, having scarcely seen the 
skirts of India. He made no attempt to establish provinces; but, as he intended 
to return, he adopted exactly the same policy as that employed by the DprAni 
Shah in after times. He made a party in the<conntiy by dispossessing some 
chiefs and transferring their territory to their rival?; thus leaving all power in the 
hands of persons whoso interest induced them to uphold his name and conciliate 
his favour. « 

The few garrisons he left reminded people of his intended return ; and his troops 
in the nearest parts of Persia would always ad(kto the influence of his partisans. 

The adherence of Porus and other princes; who were in a manner set up by the 
Macedonians, ought theieforcfto be no matter of surprise. * 4 

We now undei’stand the people to whom the Greek descriptions were intended to 
apply ; but we must still be cautious how we form any further opinions Description of 
regarding that people, on Greek authority alone. India. 

The ancients themselves have set us an example of this caution. Arrian says 
that ho shall place implicit confidence in the accounts of Ptolemy and Authorities, 
Aristobulj|.s alone; and in them only when they a^ee and Strabo, in a vbry 
jmlicious dissertation on the value of the information existing in his time, observes 
that the .accounts of the Macedonians are contradictory and inaccurate, and that 
those of later travellers are of still le.ss value from the character of the authors, 
who were ignoitint merchants, careless of everything except gain.'-** We may 
however, give full credit to the Greek writers when they describe manners and 
institutions which are still in being, or which are recorded in ancient Hindi! books. 
We may admit, with due allowance for incorrectness, such other accounts as are 
consistent with these two sources of information ; but we must pass by all state¬ 
ments which are not supported by those tests or borne out &y their own apneaxance 
of truth. * 

If, however, we discard the fables derived from the Grecian mythology, and 
those which are contrary to the course of nature, we shall find more reason to 
admire the accuracy of the early authors, than to wonder at the mistakes into which 
they fell in a country so new and so different from their own, and where they 
had everything to learn by means of interpreters, generally through the medium of 
more languages than one.** Their accounts, as far as they go, of the manners and 
habits of the people, do in fact agree with our own accurate knowledge almost 
as well as those ci most modem travellers prior to the institution of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. • 

An example both of the general tmth and partial inaccuracy of the Greeks 
presents itself iii tire first subject which is to be noticed, agreeably to the order 
hitherto adopted. 


,?**^^"* oravewed throagb thm inter 


are two that obvioiuly enggest themoeives; it is 
not HO eafiy to oonjecture fur what languages the 
third interpreter wastefiuired [Frohably a oon> 
ueoting link would be ik[aiied between Peislan 
and Indian, 
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They are well aware of the dlririon. into' classes, an«l of the functions of mo^ 
DWMoointo of them; but, by confounding some distinctions occasioned by civil 
Claeses. employment with those arising from that division, they have increased 
the number from five (including the handicraftsmen, or mixed class) to seven. 
Has number is produced by their supposing the king’s councillors and assessors 
to fcrm,a distinct class from the Broinins; by splitting tbe class flf Veisya into 
two, consisting of Hhephcnls and <hu8bandmen ; by introducing‘a cast of spies; 
and by omitting the servile class altogether. With these exceptions, the classes 
are in the state desfcribed by Menu, which is the groundwork of that still 
subsisting. 

Their first cast is that o£ the Sophists, or religious and literary class, of whose 
peculiar occujuitions they give a correct view."'® But they d«i not clearly understand 
the extent of the Bmmin cast,*and have, perhaps, confminded the Bramins®* with 
the monastic orders. ’ 

The first mistake originates in their ignorance of the fourfold division of a 
Bramin’s life. Thus they s(>eak of men who had been for manjr years Sophists, 
marrying and rctumitig tfj common lifej (allu»iing probably to a student who, 
having completed the austerities of* the first, period, liocomcs a householder;) and 
they supyiosc, as has b<'cn mentioned; that those who were the king’s councillors 
judges formed a separate class. It is evident also, that they classed the 
Bramins who cxeiviswl civil and military functions with the casts to whom those 
employments properly belonged. They describe the Sophists as the most honoured 
class, exempt from all burdens, and only contributing their prayers to the support 
of the state. They inform us that their assistance is neces8.T,Ty at all private 
sacrifices; and cornictly dci^'ribc them os having ceremonies jicrforraed for 
tlwSn while yet in the womb,” as undergoing a strict education, ami as passing 
a moderate and abstinent life in groves, on beds of rashes (eusa grass), or skins 
(deer skins) ; during which time they listen to their instructors in silcnce.and with 
respect. 

They erroneously prolong this period in all cases to thirty-seven, which is the 
greatest age to which Menu (Chap. HI. 1) permits it in any case to extend. 

37ie language .ascrilied to the Sophists regarding the present and future state 
is in a perfectly Bramin spirit. They place their idea of perfection in independ¬ 
ence on everything external, and indifference to death or life, pain or ple 4 i 8 ure. 
They consider this life as that of a child just conceiveil, and that real life does 
not -begin until whal we call death. Their only care, therefore, is about their 
future state. They deny the reality of good and evil, and say that men are not 
gralifictl or afflicted hy external objects, but by notions of thdr own, as in a 
di-cam.* 

Tliey tip pear to have possessed separate villages as early as the time of Alex¬ 
ander ; to have already ttssumed the military character on occasions, and to have 
defencied themftclves with that fury and desperation which sometimes still cha¬ 
racterizes Hindiis.® Their interference in politics, likewise, is exhibited hy their 
instigating Sauibus to fly from Alexander, and Musicanus to break the peace he 
h«l concluded with that conqueror.* Strabo Inentions a sect called Pramn®, 
who were remarkable for being disputatious, aud who derided the Bramins for 
their attention to physics and asrtronomy. He considers them as a separate 


• “ AirUuiOih vl cap. xvt> explaiiui that the 

BroxAixui are tl» SophiotBof tha Iiidiana: and the 
two temie are need iutUecriminately both by him 
and Strabo. 

?roiu tlii» charge 1 murt exempt Noarcsilroa, 
who aaema to have IihiI a dear cuncaption of-the 
dtvMon ^ theBraiuineihtereligibaaatulaeoiUar. 
. fitiabo, lib. XV. p, 498, ad. 1687. 
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" See p. 48: and Mann, ii. 26, 27. 

“ Strabo. Hb. xv, p. 490, ad. 1587. 

™ Ub. vt cap vll 

Bimiuir inatmiccs of the volnmaiv oonflagratibn 
of dUe^ and lha devotion of thejtt- Uvea by the 
Hrt) fumitfhdft iii ludlfm cU)vxi 

" Anian, lib. vi cap xvi 
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but th^ were probably Bramins themaelves, only attached to a particular school 
of philosophy.® 

^ligious ascetics are often spoken of, under the different names of Brachmanes, 
Germanes, and Sophists; but it does not reiy clearly appear whether they Ascetics, 
were merely Bramins in the ttvo last stages of their life, or whether they were 
members of regular monastic establishments. Many of their austerities nfight be 
reconciled to the thi»d portion of a Bramin?s lile, when he becomes an .anchoret; 
but their ostentatious mortifications, their living in bodips, and se^Jeral other 
circumstances, lead rather to a conclusion that they belonged to the monastic 
orders. The best description of these ascetics is given by Oncsicritus,® who was 
sent by Alexander to conversfe with them, in consequence of their refusing to 
come to him. He found fifteen persons about two miles from the city, 
nakeil, and exposed to a burning sun; some sitting,tsomc standing, and some l 3 ring, 
but all remaining immovable from morning till evening, in the attitudes they had 
adopted. 

He happened first to address himself to Calanus,® whom he found lying on 
stones. Calanus received him with that affectation of independence which religious 
mendicants still often assume. Laughed at Us foreign habit, and told him that 
if he widied to converse witji him, he must throw off his clothes, and Sit dourn 
naked on the stones. While Onesicritus was hesitating, Mandanis, the oldest 
and most holy of the party, came up. He reproved Calanus for his arrogance, 
and spoke mildly to Onesicritus, whom he promised to instruct in the Indian 
philosophy, as far as their imperfect means of communication would admit.® 
Arrian relates ** -that Alexander endeavoured to prevail on Mandanis (whom he 
calls Dandamis) to attach himself to him as a companion ; but that Mand^is 
refused. Implying that India aifonled him all he Avanted while he remained in 
his earthly body, and that, when he left it, ho should get rid of a troublesome 
companion. 

CUanus had his ambition less under control; he joined Alexander in spite of 
the remonstrances of his fraternity, who reproached him for entering any other 
service but that of God.*® He was treated Avith respect by the Greeks; bufj 
falling sick in Persia, refu.sed, probably from scruples of cast, to observe the regimen 
prescribed to him, and determined to put an end to his existence by the flames. 
Alexander, after in vain opposing his intention, ordered him to be attended 
to tbe last scene with all honours, and loaded him with gifts, which he dis¬ 
tributed among bis friends Ixjfore ho mounted the pile. He was carried thither 
wearing a garland on his head in the Indian manner, and singing liymns in 
the Indian language, as he passed along. • When he had ascended the heap of 
wood and other combustibles, which had been prepared for him, he ordered it to 
be set on fire, and met his fate with a serenity that made a great impression on the 
Greeks.® 

Aristobulus® gives an account of tAVO Sophists, one young and one old, both 
Brachmanes, whom be met with at Taxila. The elder shaved, the younger 
wore his hair, and both were followed by disciples. As they passed through 
the streets th^ were received with reverence, people pouring oil of sesamum 
upon' them, and offering them cakes of sesamum and honey, Even when they 
Came to Alexander’s table to sup in his company, they gave a lesson of re.so- 


Witaon JBmUreha, voL xvii. p. 
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" Seo Menn, iv. 63, quoted befcav, p. 14. 
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** Strabo, libi xv. p. 491, 
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lation, withdrawing to a neighbouring spot, where the elder lay down exposed 
to the sun and rain, and the younger stood all day on one foot, leaning on a 
staff. • 

Other accounts* describe the ascetics as going about the streets, helping them¬ 
selves to figs and grapes, and to oil for anointing themselves, entering the houses of 
the riclf, sitting down at their meals, and joining in their discourse; in short, con¬ 
ducting themselve.s with lhe*!amc*frecdom which some persoriS of that description 
affect at the present jjay. They are also spoken of as going naked in winter and 
summer, and passing their time under banyan trees, some of which, it is said, cover 
five acres, ami an*, sufficient to shelter 10,000 men. 

The prjicticc of twisting up the hair so as to form a turban, which is now confined 
to one of the monastic orders, i.s mentioned by Strabo, without any limitation to 
its use. * 

It is a.sserlcd of the ascetics that they reckoned it disgraceful to be sick,* and put 
an end to themselves when they fell into that calamity. Megasthenes, however, 
as.scrts that the philosophers had no iiarticular approbation of gufcide, but rather 
considered it as a proof of levity; lioth the opinions of the learned, and the 
occasional practice of the insoplc In that respect, seeming to bo much the same as 
they are'now. • 

Tt is Mcga.st.henes who int'ntions a class callcii Qerraanes, of whom he treats as 
forming a distinct body from the Braclimanos. It has been thought that by this 
separate cla.s,s he nic.'int the monastic orders ; but the name he gives them appears, 
to be coiTuptcd from Sranmna, the apjxillalion of the Baurldha and Jaina ascetics, 
which was written Sarmancs by hater Orcck authors. This is the more probable as 
Megasth(;ues’s cxiK'i ience was ehiolly gained in Magadha, the cradle of Buddhism, 
and at the court of i^ndracottus, wiio.se grand.son Asdea was a convtSt to that 
religion, and was the moans of cstatilishing its supremacy not only in his own 
territories, but in a great portion of Indi.a. But although the name seems’borrowed 
from Uic BaiKldhn.s, there is nothing in the description of the class which is not at 
least as applicable to the Bramins in the third and fourth periods of their life, or 
to the monastic orders. 

The most honoured of the t3ormanc.s, he says, are a class called Hylobii, from 
living in the w'ckhIs ; who feed on wild fruits and leaves, are clothed in the bark 
of trees, abstain from all pleasure, and stand motionless for whole days «n one 
imsture. The king sends mossengera to thera to consult them, and to request their 
intercession with the gods.** Tlie next class in honour among the Germanes he 
states to be the })hysicians, w'hosc habits seem to correspond with those of the 
Bramins t-ti the fourth stage. They live in houses with great abstinence, but without 
the extreme austerity of tlic Hylobii. They liowever exercise themselves in labour 
and endurance, and sit whole days without the least change in their position. 
Some of them ^mit women to share in their meditations, but on a condition of 
strict chastity; a practice which, though known to the Hindti monastic'orders, 
seems to suit best with those of the Bauddhos. As physicians, their practice 
resembles that of their mwleni successors. Thev rely most on diet and regimen, 
ami next on tactcrnal applications, having a great distrust of more powerful modes 
of treatment. lake their successors, also, they employ charms in aid of tAeir 
medicines, lie says that the Germanes perfonu magical rites and divination, 
, and likewise conduct the ceremonies connected with the dead; some wandering 
about the towns and villages, and others leading a more refined and settled Kfct 


*• Stiabo, lib. XV. p, 492. 

“ I^wbably as hvmg a i.iwf of sniiH In a former 
4^ exietenco. 8tra(x>, U>i. xv. p. #3. 
ComiMUrothiBWitl) th.'doHxiptionof thetbird 
portiou ca a Bravdn'* life tu JUt an, quoted in p. 


16. Hylobloe ie a literal tifaelatioa of VAna- 
praa^a, “dwelleir in Oje wood*,” whldi ta the 
u«ial designation of a Bramin in the third stage. 
{CakuUa Omutal Alag, Mamh, 188t.) 
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There is nothing in all this that appeA-s to be peculiar to the Bauddhas. It ia 
probable that Megasthenos, although aware oi the distinction between that, sect, 
the Bramins, and the monastic orders, had no accurate notion of the points »)n 
which they differed 5 and it is not unlikely that the other early Greek writers 
may have fallen iitto a similar confusion. It is, indeed, a remarkable circum¬ 
stance that the religion of Buddha should never have been expressly jioticod 
by those authors, through it had existed for •two ^centuries before Alexander, 
and was destined in a century more to be the dominant religion of India. 
The only explanation^ is^ that the appearance and manners *of its followers were 
not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to distinguish them from the mass of the 
I)eople. 

It is declared by more authors than one, that different casts cannot inter¬ 
marry, and that it w,as not permitted for men off one cast to exerci.se the em¬ 
ployment of another, but that all might become Sophists in whatever chiss they 
were bom. 


Such is the present state of the monastic orders; but whether they had so 
early assume*! that form, or whether the ancients (being ignorant that Bramins 
could be householders, counsellors, and judges, tnigbt on occasion cany arms, or 
practise other professions) co^ounded the aasumption of ascetic liabita by-Bmmins 
previously so employed, with the admission of all casts, must remain a doubtful 
question." 

There is nothing to remark on the other claases, except that the 
Siidras seem already to have lost their character of a servile class. > i • . 

Arrian" mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. With them, as 
with the Lacedemonians, he says, no native can be a slave ; but, unlike Absent of 
the Laceflemonians, they keep no other people in servitude. Stnabo, Blaveiy. 
who doubts the absence of slavery, as applying to all India, confines his examples 
of the contrary to domestic slaves, and appears to have no su.sjticion of the exist¬ 
ence of a servile class. It is possible that the mild form in which slavery appeared 
among the Sildras may have deceived the Greeks, accustomed to so different a 
system at home; but it is still more probible that the remains of the servile condi¬ 
tion of the Shdras, which subsistal in Menu’s time, may have disappeared cntu’cly 
before that of Alexander. 

The number of independent governments seems to have*becn as great as at other 
times. Alexander, in his partial invasion, met with many ; and Me- N„n,ijerandex- 
gasthenes heard that in all India there were 118, Many (jf these may tout of the dif- 
have been very incon 8 ider,able; but some (the Prasii for instance) 
possessed great kingdoms. Most c»f them seem to have been under rsljas, as in 
Menu’s time, and the Circumstances of those which the Greeks called republics 
and aristocracies can easily be explained without supposing anything different 
from what now exists. There have always been extensive tracts without any 
common bead, some under petty chiefs, and some formed of independent villages; 
in troubled times, also, towng have often for a long period carried on their own 
government." All these would be called republics by the Greeks, who would 
naturally fancy their constitutions similar to what they had seen at home. But 


** Before quitting the Mibjedi of the confnnon 
made the ancients between the Bramins and 
monastic orders, It may be observed tltat some 
modem writers, even of those liest aeqnointed 
with the distlnotion, have not mai'ked It in their 
works: eo that it is often difficult to ascertain 
from iheir emressione which they allude to in 
e^ c^. For laach information relating to 
wo anoiQfit Aoootmtiftof tb6 Hindtl pridsthood &iid 
*eUgfon, #ee Golebrooke, Atiatic Mtarcha, voh 
UL 2dd 

“/adite, cap. X See also Diodonn UU iL p, 


124, ed, 1604, where he adds in.iny extravagances 
about ^eir Moality and republican institutions. 

** Among those of tbe first description were tlie 
Sikhs (before Kanjit Sire's ascendency), whom« 
Mr. Foster, though familiar with litdiaii goveni- 
ments, describes os being under a democracy; <>he 
chiefs of Kh6khdwet; and various other petty 
oonfedor-acies of chiefa Of single villages, tlie 
Bdndis and Ortisias mentioned by ISlr .ioitn .Mal¬ 
colm {Aetomt of Milm, voL i. p. 606) furnish 
examples. The same auuior alludes to U>m> in 
a state such as has been mentioned. 
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what their authors had particularly in 'view were the independent village^ 
which were in reality republics, and which would seem aristocratic or demo¬ 
cratic as the vill^c community was great or small in proportion to the other 
inhabitants.*’ A more perfect example of such villages could not be found thaii 
existed but lately in Hariana, a country contiguous to those occupied by the 
Cathsei^ and Msilli in Alexander’s time. One of these (BiwAni) required, in 
1809, a regular siege by a large Btitish force, and would pipbably have opposed 
to the Macedonians as obstinate a resistance as Sangala or any of the villages 
in the adjoining tUsfricts, which make so great a figure in the operations of 
Alexander. 


, The force ascribed to the Indian kings is probably exaggerated. Porus, one of 
several who occupied the PaiijAb, is said to have had 200 elephants, 300 chariots, 
4,000 horse, and 30,(X)0 efficient infantry, which, as observed by Sir A. Burnes, is 
(substituting guns for chariots) exactly the establishment of fianjit Sing, who is 


ma.stcr of the whole I’anjAb, and several other territories." 

The most that we can concede to Arrian Would be, that the armies which he 
speaks of as permanent were the whole of the tumultuary forces which any of 
those print's could, in case tif uecAsity, bring into the field. The numbers alleged 
by riiny^ire bcyotul probability, even on that or any ^ther supposition. The four¬ 
fold division of the army (horse, foot., chariots, and elephants) was the same as 
that of Menu ; but Str.abo mjikcs a sextuple division, by adding the commissaiiat 
and naval depai-tmcnf. The .soldiers were all of the military class, were in constant 
pay during war and jKJiice, and hail servants to ixsrform all duties not strictly mili¬ 
tary. Their horses and arms were supplied by the state (an arrangement very 
nniffic that usually .adopted now). It is stated, repeatedly, that they never ravaged 


“ the tusuiinut of toMiiHLips in tlio chnptor 
on nivunno, p. »iT. 11 extract tlio followitig in- 
tervHtlnK ramark» from Mr. E. Tluuuaii’rtpjuMjroii 
the Siih kiu^'H of ^iaurAKhtra‘ Tlieco ia hv nleiice 
Bufficiunt to the fiwtuf thuexktcuoe of reiiubliCB 
in India In eai ly tinicB, though but few distinct 
details are e.Yiuiit .os to their exact furies of con- 
stitutioiL The republic of which most frciaeut 
iiiciitiun is made U that of Vaig.Ui, winch is ro- 
peatoiUy rolorreil to in the Duira, and uaoual in- 
dioutious are afforded of tho imwcrs jKisscssod by 
tlie citizens in the time of (Csuma de 

KoiMs,^.ds. /Ics. xx:. Citf, 73{.). tkiiiio cutions in¬ 
formation oil tho gonoral snhiuct is also (.(.nveyed 
in the following passage from Csoma do Koivs* 
Anal.i-sis of this work. As. Jtes. x\. «». 

“ ‘ Tlie story of Diuubu, a minister (of state) and 
hiB King Hphijes skyes-|Hi, in l.ua-llphag» (Saiis. 
Videha). Dunibit estaiiais te YangH-im-chaii (Viu- 
B.iLi), and settles tliem, lie first iluclincs to give 
tiiswivicu in thcaBSomblyof thepoopletlipm, but 
afterwoiiU reudera them great service by'his pru¬ 
dent connsel. ... - 1 

•• ‘ Tim above-mentioneii Unmbu is made chief 
tribune there, and alter his death his second son. 
Hib elder son retires to llnjagriha in Mugadhs.' 

Pttithor notices of tho republic of VaiSiiliaro 
to be found in • 1-Toe Kouo Ki.’ fiwii wliidi the 
follovrtng may bo cite! as tlu-owiiig light on the 
Interurtiiig question of the guvemmeiit of these 
iKHUesu 8 agit ici dos habitans de la vUlo do 
1>W ehe U (V^Ui),:esq«els formaient inm 
publ^ue et s’appelMeiit on Sanscrit Ijtcbtchiui 
on Litehhe dans la transcription t'huioiso Tchu 
tehhe ^ttifie done tons los Litchteliiui ou la 
T^imlun dOBLitohhn* (Klaproth, p, iiiO.) Again 
(Klaptoth, note viii. les Aim- Aow, p. gfil)- • n 
pnralHuequoique las liabitansdo Va^ieu^ent 
qno forme do gouvoinemout repubUcaine ils 
avateutpourtwitBnssinui'r.i. Les deux i-ols do 
uotre loxte swat done A tekt Ju de Magaiiha, et 


celui uni 6talt chef de I’^tat desLitchlebu Litch- 
tcliiwi de Vai&Ui.'"—Ito.] 

As an exaggerated opinion appears to be 
sometunus enteitaiued of the extent of tho teni- 
toriosand dopondenciesuf Poms, it may be worth 
while to state the limits assigned to them by 
Ai-rian and Etrabo. Ilia western bfuudary was 
the Hyilaspes. Jieyond that river, in the centre, 
was his mortal enemy Taxiles; ou the north of 
whose doiuimons was Abissai-os, an independent 

I irince whom Anlaj) caUs king of the Riuuutain 
ndians; ‘ and on ^e south, ffopitlies, anotlier 
independent Boveruigu, In whose territones the 
Salt range lay; “ so that Porus could jiossess no¬ 
thing to the west of tlie Hy daspes. On )ihe north, 
his territory extended to tlie woods under the 
mountains; * but it did not indude the whole 
country between the Bydospes and AoesineB, for, 
besides other tribes who might by possibility be 
dependent on Poros, there were the Olaucaiiioee 
or Olansw, who had thirty-Beveu large cities, and 
whom Alexander put under Porus; * tliereby add¬ 
ing much country to what he htul before pos¬ 
sessed. ° On the east, between the Acesiues and 
Hydraotes, he had axurUier Ponis, who was his 
bitter enemy.° Tothesouth-eastof himweiethe 
Oathan, and other independent nations, against 
whom he aseisted Alexander.' To the south were 
the Mall^ against whom Purus and Abisstoes 
once led their combined forces, with those ot 
many others, and had been defeated.* 

Fmm tliis it apirean that the domini^ of 
Pome wore all situated between theBydos^aud 
Aoesmes; and that bis immediate neighbours on 
every side were independent of him, and most of 
them at war with him. If he had uty depend¬ 
ents, they must have been between the al- 
r-eady mentioned, where therm were certainly 
diderent tribes; but of those w« know that ^ 

Qlauoanicss were independentof him, and we have 

no reason to think the others wwe de pawitegt . 


• Arrian, lib v. c p 8. • SUeto lib xv. p. 48L « Ibid, ^ 480. ‘ Arrian. Mb v. 

^ et - ibid. cap. 21 .^ It^ cap. 21 . * Ibid, capt 22 , 24 . • IWd. c4p, 22 . ' ^ ’ 
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the country, and that the husbandmen pursued their occupations undisturbed while 
hostile armies were engaged in battle. This, though evidently an exaggeration, is 
probably derived from the Hindd laws of war recorded in Menu, which must hate 
made - a strong impression on the Greeks, unaccustomed as they were to so mild 
and humane a ^stem. 

The bravery of the armies opposed to the Greeks is always spoken of fa supe- 
rioT to that of thet other nations with whom •they had contended in Asia; and 
the loss acknowledged, though incredibly small, is much greater in the Indian 
battles than in those with Darius. Their arms, with the exception of fire-arms, 
were the same as at present. The'peculiar Indian bow, now only used in 
mountainous countries, which is drawn with the assistance of the feet, and 
shoots an arrow more than six feet long, is particularly dcscrilmd by Arrian, as 
are the long swords and iron spears, both of whidh are still occadonally in use. 
Their powerful hits, and great management of their horses^ were remarkable even 
then. 

The presents luade by the Indian princes indicate wealth ; and all the descrip- 
tions of the parts visited by the Greeks, give the idea of a country 
teeming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of pros- ouetoui 08 imilat 
pority. ^ tothepti«eut. 

Apollodorus states that there were, between the Hydaspes and Ilypanis 
(Hyphasis), 1,600 cities, none of which was less than Cos; which, -with every 
allowance for exaggeration, supposes a most flourishing territory. Palibotlira was 
eight miles long and one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and a high 
rampart, with 670 towers and 64 gates. 

The numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which arc mentioned 
at a later^uriod (in the “ Periplus ”), attest the progress of the Indians in a dei^.i’t- 
ment which more than any other shows the advanced state of a nation. 

The police is spoken of as excellent. Megasthcncs relates that in the camp of 
Sandracottus, which he estimates to have contained 400.000 men, the sums stolen 
daily did got amount to more than 200 drachms (about 37.). 

.Justice seems to have been administered by the king and his assessors; and the 
few laws mentioned are in the spirit of those of Menu. On this subject, however, the 
Greeks are as ill inlormed'as might have been expected. They all believe the laws 
to have been unwritten; some even maintain tliat the Itidians were ignorant of 
letters, w^ile others praise the beauty of their writing.® 

The i-evenne was derived from the land, the workmen, and the trailers.® The 
land revenue is stated by Strabo to amount (as in Menu) to one fourth of the produce; 
but he d^lores, in plain terms, that “ the whole land is the King’s,” and is farmed 
to the cultivators on the'above terms.^ He mentions, in another place, that the 
inhabitants of some villages cultivate the land in common, according to a system 
still much in use. The portion of the revenue paid in work by handicraftsmen (as 
stated by Menu, quoted in page 22) is also noticed by Strabo. His account of the 
heads of markets (ayopovc^oi ); their measurement of fields and distribution of water 
for irrigation \ their administration of justice; and their being the channels for 
payment of the revenne ; together with their general superintendence of the trades, 
roadi^ and all affairs within their limits, threes exactly with the functions of 
the- present p&t€ls, or heads of villages; and that of the heads of towns, though 
lessdist^t, bears a strong reimmblancie to the duties of similar officers at the, 
present day. 

Little is said about the religion of .the Indians. Strabo mentions that they wor- 
rtiip Jupiter nnvins (which may mean Indra), the Ganges, and other local gods ; 
that they wear no crowns at sarir ififip ff • and that they stifle the victim instead of 

' Sttaboi hb, XV. Aznan’s InAicn, ft 11. 

• Strabo, Mb. xv. p. 408, «d. 1687. »* Strabo, lib. fv. 484, ed. 168»« 
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stabbing it,—a carious coincidence with some of the mystical sacrifices of the 
Bramins, which are supposed to he of modern date. 

Various other ancients are quoted by Mr. Colebrooke,*' to show that they likCAvise 
worshipped the sun. 

Much is said by the Greeks of the Indian worship of Bacchus and Hercules; but 
obviously in consequeiioe of their forcibly ailapting the Hindil legends to theix own, 
as they have <lonc in so many other^ascs.®* • 

The learuing of tiie Uindfis was, of cottr.se, inaccesBible to the Greeks. They had, 
however, a great impression of their wisdom ; .and some particulars of their philo¬ 
sophy, which have been handed down, are not unimportant. Megasthenes asserts 
that they agreed in m.any tilings wdth the Greeks ; that they thought the world had 
a beginning and will have an wid, is round, and is pervaded by the God who made 
and governs it; that .all thinj^ rise from different origins, and the world from 
water ; that, besides the four elements, there is one of which the heavens and stars 
are made ; and that the world is the centre of the universe. He says they also 
agreed with tlu* Greeks about the soul, and many other matters; ancPcomposed many 
tales (^ituOoi) like Plato, about the immort^ity of the soul, the judgment after death, 
and similar subjects.” • 

It is ciddont, from those early accounts, that if th^ Bramins learned their philo¬ 
sophy from the Gi-ceks, it must have liecn before the time of Alexander ; and Onesi- 
critus, whose eonvcrsati<»ns with them on philosophy have been already mentioned, 
expressly say.s that they inquir'd whether the Greeks ever held similar discourses, and 
makes it manifest that they were entirely uninformed regarding the sciences and 
opinions of his conntrymen. 

Prom the silence of the Greeks respecting Indian architecture we may infer that 
the^art of the country which they visited was as destitute of fine temples af it is now. 
Their account of Indian music is as unfavourable as would be given by a modem 
Bnrofioan; for although it is said that they were fond of singing and dtmeing, it 
is alleged, in another place, that they had no instruments but drums, cymbals, and 
castanets. 

The other arts of life seem to have been in the same state as at present. The 
kinds of grain reaped at each of their two harvests were the same as now; sugar, 
cotton, spices, and perfumes were produced as at present; and the mode of forming 
the fields into small Ixi^s to retain the water used in irrigation is described as 
similar.” Chariots were drawn in war by horses, but on a march by o:^en; they 
were siimotimcs drawn by camels (which are now seldom applied to draught but in 
the desert). Elephant chariots were also kept as a piece of great magnificence. I 
have only heard of two in the present age. 

The mcKleni ukhIc of catching and training elephants, with all its ingenious con¬ 
trivances, may Ixi learned from Arrian “ almost as exactly as from the account of 
the modem practice in “ the Asiatic Researches.” » 

The brillianc/of their dyes is remarked on, as well as their skill in mui&i 
and imitations of foreign objects.” 

The use of copper vessels for all purposes was as general as it is now; but brazen 
ones, which are now even more common, were avofEed on account of their supposed 
brittleness. Royal roads are spoken of by Strabc^ in one place, and milestones in 
another.” 

^ Btrabo expsitiates on the magnificence of the Indian festivals. Elephants, ndpraed 
with gold and silver, moved forth in procession with chariots of four horses and 


“ Atiatie Xcmrchfs, vol ix. ». 2i)8 [Tlds 
piwtioe o# stifling Uie victim *a« a V^c ens- 
tom, of. Weber, lAdiaekt si mi, i*. 223 — Ed 1 
“ The meutiem erf the -wordiii) of Herunlw at 
Methora may pomibty refer to thaterf Criehna at 
juttim. 

«• 


“ Strabo, lib. xv. p. 404, ed J587. 

•« IWd. Ub. XT. pp. 47 a, 477. 

IwUca, chap. xiU. *• VoL fit p. 
” Sirabes Ub. zv. p. 498. 

•• Ibid lib. XV. p. 474, od 1687. 

" lib. XT. p. 487. 
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carriages drawn by oxen; well-appointed troops marchetl in their allotted place; 
gilded rases, and basins of great size, were borne in state, with tables, tlironcs, 
goblets, and lavers, almost all set with emeralds, Iwryls, carbuncles, and other pre- 
cions stones; garments of various colours, and onbroidered with gold, addefl to the 
^richness of the spectacle. Tame lions and panthers formed part of the show, to which 
singing birds, and others remarkable for their plumage, were also made to c<i«tribnto, 
sitting on trees whieh were transported on lai^ waggons, and increased the variety 
of the scene. This last custom survived in part, and pc|;haps still Survives, in 
Bengal, where artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not long ago formed 
part of the nuptial processions.* They are said to honour the memories of the 
dead, and to compose songs in their praise, but not to erect exixsnsive tombs to 
them;® a peculiarity which still prevails, notwithstanding the reverence jmd to 
ancestors. The peculiar custom of building woodeif houses near the rivers, which is 
noticed by Arrian,® probably refers to the practice which still obtains on the Indus, 
where the floors are platforms raised twelve or fifU'cn feet fi-om the ground, as well 
as on the Iraw^dy, where almost all the houses of liangoon seem to be similarly 
constructed. 

They never gave or took money in marriage ,'* conforming, in that respect, both 
to the precepts of Menu and Jo the practice of modern times.** • 

Ibe women were chaste, and the practice of sclfdmmolation by widows was 
alreiuiy introduced, but perhaps only partially ; as Ari.stobulus' speaks of it as one 
of the extraordinary local peculiarilies which he heard of at Taxilji.** The practice, 
of giving their daughters to the victor in proscribed trials of force and skill, which 
gives rise to several adventures in the Hindi! heroic poems, is spoken of by Arrian * 
as usual in common life. Their kings arc represented as surrounded by numbers of 
femnJe slhvc^ who not only attend them in their retired apartments, as in Ui^nu, 
but accompany them on hunting parties, and are guarded from view by jealous pre- 
cautioner for keeping the public at a distance, like those w'ell knmvn among the 
Mahometans, and them only, by the name of kuruk. The ceremonial of the kings, 
however, had not the servility since introduced by the Mussulmans. It was the 
custom of the Indians to pray for the King, but not to prostrate themselves before 
him like the Persians.® 

The dress of the Indians, as described by Arrian,® is precisely that composed of 
two sheets of cotton cloth, which is still worn by the people of Bengal, and by strict 
Bramins everywhere. Earrings and ornamented slippers were also used, according 
to the fashion of the present day. Their clothes were generally w'hitc cotton, 
though often of a variety of bright colours and flowered pattenis (chintz). They 
wore gold and jewels, and were very expensive in their dresses, though frugal in 
most other things.* Peai’ls and precious stones were in common use among them. 
The great had umbrellas carried over them, as now. 

Ajpy djed their beards, as they do now, with henna and indigo j and mistakes in 
thfili mixture or time of application seem then, as now, to have occasionally made 
their beards green, blue, or purple. At present^ no colours are ever purposely pro¬ 
duced but black and sometimes red. They dined separately, according to their present 
tmsocial practice, each man cooking his own dinner apart when he required 
it They drank little fermented liquor, and what they did use was made from rice 
(arraek). 


« Mica, cap. x. “ Ibid. cap. x 

“ Ibil cap. wii 

Hega^enea alone contradicta ihia account, 
and ggye^they bought their wivee for a yoke cA 
(Strabo, cap. xv. p. 48a) 

Z *▼• ^ «d. lc$r. 

“ Mica, cap. xrtl 


** Tt ia remarkable that In the Hlndd dramaa 
there ia not a trace of servility in the behaviour of 
other chametotB to the King. Even now, HimiU 
courta that have had little communication with 
Hnssulmans are comparatively unasBuming in 
their etiquette. 

“ Jndica, cap. xvi. 

** Strabo, lib. zv. pp. 481, 488. 
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The appearance of the Indiana is well described, and (what is surprising, conridet- 
ing the limited knowledge of the Macedonians) the distinction between the inhabi¬ 
tants of the north and south is always.adverted to. The southern Indians are 
said to be black, and not unlike Ethiopians, except for the absence of flat noses 
and curly hair; the northern ones are fairer, and like Egyptians,”*—a resemblance • 
which must strike every traveller from India on seeing the pictures in the tombs 
on the Nile. , * • 

The Indians are de.sc^ibed as swarthy, but very tall, handsome, light, and active.” 
Pavo«r,iblo bravery is always spoken o£»as characteristic ; their superiority 

opMnn outer- in war to other Asiatics is rci>eatedly asserted, and appears in more 
o? the one.” They arc said to be sober, moderate, peaceable; 

Indian oliarao- gwal solditu’s; good farmersremarkable for simplicity and integ- 
rity ; so reasonabfo as never to have recourse to a lawsuit; and so 
honest as neitber to require locks to their doors nor writings to bind their 
agreements.” Above all, it is said that no Indian was ever known to tell an 
untruth.” * 

We know, from the ancient writings of the Hindtis them.‘«elve8, that the alleged 
pro<jfs nf their confidence iu cacli other are erroneous. The account of their 
veracity may safely be rogard(?(l as equally incorrect; 4)ut the statement is still of 
grunt importance, since it shows what wei'e the qualities of the Indians that made 
most impression on the Macedonians, and proves that their character must, since 
then, have undergone a tolal change. Strangers are now struck with the litigious- 
ness and falsehood of the natives; and, when they are incon’ect in their accounts, it 
is always by exaggerating those defects. 


APPENDIX IV. 


ON THE GREEK KINGDOM OF BACTMA. 


Thb Greek kingdom of Daetria, as formerly known to us, had so little influence on 
Aocoante of India, that it would scarcely have deserved mention in tKe history 
tho anoiouts. yf that coiintry. 

• Late discoveric.s have shown a more permanent connexion between it and India, 
and may thi'ow light on relations as yet but little understood. But these discoveries 
still require the examination of antiquarians; and a slight sketch of the results 
hitherto ascertained will be suftlcicnt in this place. 

When Alexander retired from India, he left a detachment from his army in 
Bactrio. 

After the first contest for the partition of his empire, that province fell to the lot 
Rc. 812. of Solcucus, kiiqt of Syria. He marked in person to reduce the local 
governors into obedience, and afterwards went on to India, and made his treaty 
with Sapdracottus.* Bactria remained subject to his descendant^ until their own 
RC, 360. civil wars and the impending revolt jot the Parthians induced the 
^vernqr o£ the province to assert his independence. Theodotus was the first king. 
He was succeeded by his son of the same name, who was deposed by Batbydemus, 
ft native Magnesia, in Asia Minor. By tlvis time, the iSdeucidES* had cOnsoli- 


^ vL; Strain^ lib. xv. p. 

475. sA 16«V. 

” ftxrtoii, IntHM, cap. xvii 
■* Sitp4i- Mtxand., lib. v., cap. iv. 


” Ibid. lib, T. cap xxT. 

« Strabo, lib, xv, p 488, ed. 1887. 
” Arrian, Indka, oap. xil 
' 8 m p 162. « 
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dated their power; and Antiochoa the Great came with, a large array to restore 
order in the eastern part of his dominions. He defeated Euthydemus, but admitted 
him to terms; and confirmed him in possession of the throne he had usurped. It 
does not seem probable that Euthydemus carried his arms to the south of tho 
eastern Caucasus; but his son, Demetriusi, obtained possession of Arachosia and a 
large portion of Persia. He also made conquests in India, and was in possession, 
not only of Lower iind, but of the coast of ItiSia further to the East. He seems, 
however, to have been excluded from Biwtria, of whicl^ EucratidaS remainal 
master. After the death of Euthydemus, Demetrius made an unsuccessful attempt 
to dispossess his rival; and, in the end, lost all his Indian conquests, which wei'e 
seised by Eucratidas. 

In the time of Eucratidas the Bactrian power was at its height. In the midst of 
his greatness he was assassinated by his own son, lijicratida^ II.and, during the 
reign of thh prince, some of his western dominions were seized on by the Parthians, 
and Bactria itself by the Scythians j * and notliing remained in his possession but 
the countiy on* the south of the eastern Cauciisus. The perioti of tho reigns of 
Menander and Apollodotus, and the relation in which they stood to tho Eucratidas, 
cannot be made out from the ancients. Menandef made conquests in the north-west of 
India, and carried the Greek ^sms farther in that direction than any othernnonaicli 
of the nation. The position of his conquests is shown in a passage of Strabo, that 
likewise contains all we know of the extent of the Bactrian kingdom. According 
to an ancient author there quoted, the Bivctrians possessed the most conspicuous 
part of Ariana, and conquered more nations in India than even Alexander. In 
this last achievement, the principal actor was Menander, who cras.sed the Hypanis 
towards the east, and went on as far as the Isamus. • Between him and Demetrjus, 
the son t)f Euthydemus (continues the same author), the Bactrians occupied 
not only Pattalene, but that pmt of the other coasrf; which is called tho king¬ 
dom of 'Tessariostus and the kingdom of Bigertes. The Hypaiu.s mentioned 
in the beginning of tho paasage referred to is Emitted to mean the ilyphasis; 
but the Isamus is thought by some to be the Jumna river, by others the 
Himalaya mountains (sometimes called Imaus), and by others, again, a small 
river caUed Isa, which runs into tho Ganges on the western side. Whichever 
is correct, the territory to the east of the Panjab must have been a narrow strip. 
No mention is made of acquisitions towards the south; aiid if any had been made 
in that direction as far as Delhi, or even Hastindpur, they would not have 
entirely escaped the notice oven of Hindd authors. The south-western con- 
quests extended to the Delta of the Indus (Pattalene being the country about 
Tatta); but whether the kingdom of Sigertes, on the other coast, was Cach or 
the peninsula of Quzerdt, we have no means of conjecturing. The author of the 
“ Periplus ” says that coins of Menander and Apollodotus were met with in his 
time at Bardch, which in the state of circulation of those days nmkes it probable 
that some of their territories were "not very distant. On the west, “the most 
conspicuous part of Ariana,” would certainly be Khordsdn; but they had probably 
lost some portion of that provin<^ before the Indian conquests attained the utmost 
limiU 


The above is the information we derive from ancient authors. It has been con¬ 
firmed and greatly augmented by recent discoveries from coina These increase the 


- the paniddelsnnaertain; eoiui 

sappowtiiathebtheH^oclesof theooiiM. Oi 
one ol ^ coma ^ Mucratiaw, we find HoUoctoi 
ueM without a fiUet on the levene; which eeetn 
to wmosto that he was associatea in the aoveni 
nwit.—E d.1 


* The infonnatioi].to US foand in ancient au¬ 
thors is collected in Baker’s Saclria. There is a 
clear, concise sketch of liactriim histor}' frcmtiie 
same sources in Clinton's Fa$H MeUemci, voL lU. 
p. 316, note x, IFur Hindd nutabes, see Ur. Qold- 
stdcker'si/’ditini, p. 230, and Dr. Kern’s Preface 
toFardhamiMra, pp,dS—39, of. also iui>ra, p.167. 
—lin.] 
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nnmber of Greek kinp^ from the eight above mentioned to eighteen; and disclose 
new dynasties of other nations who succeeded each other on the extinction of the 
Greek monarchy. . 

The 8ubje.ct first attractetl notice in consequence of some coins obtained by 
Colonel Tod, and an interosling paper which he published regarding them in the 
first volnme of the “Transactions of the Jloyal Asi-atic Society.” It excited great 
attention on the Continent, and was zealously followed up irf India by Professor 
Wilson and Mr. Prins^p. 

Professor Wilson has published an account of the coins of the Greek kings, 
and arranged thorn ns far as our present knowledge pemits; but as they bear 
no dates either of time or place, the arrangement is necessarily incomplete.* 
The coins of the kings alread;^ mentioned, down to Eucratidas 1., are found on 
the north of the eastern Cauq^/sus. The inscriptions, the figures, the reverses, 
and the w'orkmansbip arc pure Greek. From Eucratidas IT., no coins are found 
on the northern side of tlie mountains; and those found on the southern side 
aasume a new fomi. They are often stpiare, a shape of which there is no 
example in any other Grecian coinage, cither European or Asiatic: they fre¬ 
quently boar two inscriptions, one in Greek and another in a barbaric character; 
and, froih the reign of Menander, they have occasionally an elephant or a bull 
with a hump; both animals peculiar to India, and indicative of an Indian 
dominion. 

The barbaric cliaractcr has been but imperfectly deciphered, and has given 
rise to a good dosU of tliscussion. It is certainly written from right to left; a 
mode, as far as we know, peculiar to the languages of the Arab family: it may 
be assumed that it represents the language of the country, which it is natural 
to suppose would 1x5 Persiau; and these circumstanc.e3 suggest Pchlevi as the 
langui^;c. This opinion, fftjcordingly, has been maintained by some of those 
who h.avc written on the subject; but a close examination by Professor Wilson 
leads him to doubt the conclusion, though ho has no theory of his own to 
«upport. Others, tliinking that they discover words of Sanscrit origin in 
the inscriptions, believe the language to he Zend, or else some of the dialects of 
India.* 

Of this series of coins the first that attract notice are those of Menander. As 
they exhibit the title which was adopted by the two SucTatidsc, and as the 

devices on the reverses jire the same as on the coins of these princes, it is a legiti¬ 
mate deiiuction that the king who struck them belonged to thq^same dynasty. The 
same ai'gnmont extends to the coins of Apollodotus, who was perhaps the son of 
Menander. Two more kings, Diomedes and Hermseus, have also the title of SoUr, 
and may be prcsiuued to belong to the same dynasty. The inferior execution of 
the coins of Hermceus paints him out as the latest of the series; and it is his coins, 
also, that fumis^i the motlel for another description which it may be inferred came 
immediately after Ids time. * 

These are of much ruder .workmanship, and the inscriptions are an almost 
illegible Greek; the names, also, are barbarous an^ uncouth,—Kadphises, Eanerkes, 
See, Those are conjoctured, on very probable grounds, to be Scythians, and to 

during till# existence of tie Gredc prinoee end 
their immediate sucoeaKin, was a vornaoiUiur 
dialect of Sanskrit, to all tlie varieties of Whieh 
the appellarion Prdkrit ta appUoablei. With the 
Indo-licythlan kings, words borrowed ftw Turk 
or other Asiatic dialects may |^bly have been 
intermixed with tliose of Indian currency ■ and ' 
we have in the iiuoriptioiis on the vases possibly ' 
a lUfferent dla'eot, sparingly intermtMled with, 
of Sanskrit ori^" (Ariam Ant. p. ate) 


' [In 1841, Professor Wilson publislied his 
wfriaha AnHqttn, which contains a fnU ai^connt 
• c^theBactriAnooina .See also Mr. M. T. P^sep's 
JteU mSecent Discmierlu %ii Afp/mnUtan,— Eo.] 

. * [Besides the immense number of bilingual 

oins, there are also somo iuscdptionsln a similar 
teaiaotto on vases, etc., found in topes. These 
latter have beenhitherto but imperfectly deoi- 
pheced, bntUie earlier seriesof corns presents few 
diftUmJMes^ ted the value of .the letters has been 
daarl .j|i|t«teuued. “The language of theooini 
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ihave subjected the southern kingdom of the Bactrisn Greeks about the beginning 
of the Christian era.' 

Other coins are also found resembling the last series, but perhaps connected with 
the Parthians rather than the Scythians. 

T6 complete the chronology, there are coins not yet cxamiifed, but obTiously 
\>elonging to the Sassanians, who were in possession of Persia at the time of the 
Mahometan invasion. • 

' There is another class of coins, resembling, in many respects, those of Jthe Eucra* 
iidsB, and probably belonging to a series collateral with tW of the Scften^ but ex- 
'tending beyond the duration of that dynasty. Many of the names they bear arc 
accompanied by epithets derived from Nik6 (victory); from which, and other 
points of resemblance, they are regarded as belonging to one dynasty. 

There is one more class, consisting of only two princes, Agathocles and Pantaloon. 
They are thought to be the latest of all the Greek coins, but are chiefly remark¬ 
able because they alone have their second inscriptions in the ancient character 
found on the cares and columns of India, and not in tho one written from right to 
left. 

Some conclusicais may be drawn from the sitaations in which the coins have been 
discovered. Those of Menander are numerous in the country about Cdbul, and also 
at Pesh&wer. Oho has been fomid as far east as Mattra on the Jumna. We may. 
perhaps infer that his capital was situated in tho tract first mentioned, and this 
would give ground for conjecturing the residence of the Soter dynasty. I do not 
know that there is any clue to that of the MM kings. Professor Wilson conjectures 
Agathocles and Pantaleon to have reigned in the mountains about Chitr&l; which, 
being the country of the Paropamisian Indians, maj^ perhaps aiford some explana¬ 
tion of the Indian character on their coins. The situation in which the ScytMan 
coins are found is itself very remarkable; and there aje other circumstances which 
hold out a prospect of their throwing great light on Indian history. All tho former 
coins, with the exception of some of those of Hemiaeus, have been purchased in 
the bdzdrs, or picked up on or near the surface of the earth on the sites of old 
cities. But the Scythian coins are found in great numbers in a succession of 
monuments which are scattered over’a tract extending eastward from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cdbul, through the whole basin of the OAbul river, and across the 
northern part of the Panjdb. These huge structures arc the sort of solid cupola so 
common among the votaries of Buddlia; and, like tho rest, contain each a relic 
of some holy person. No Greek coins are ever found in them, except those of 
Hermeeus; but there* are other coins, a few from remote countries, and tho earliest 
yet discovered is one belonging to the second triumvirate. This coin must 
have been struck as late'as the forty-third year before Christ; but might easily 
have found its way to the frontiers of India before the final overthrow of the 
Greek kingdom, wMch all agree to have taken place about the beginning of tho 
Christian era. . * 

These facts corroborate the conjectures of De Guignes, drawn from Chinese 
annals, that the Greeks were driven out of Bactria, by tho Tartar tribe of Su 
from the north of Transoxiana? 126 years before Christ; and that their Indian 
kingdom was subverted about twenty-six years before Christ by the Yue-chi,* who 


' [^6 cobs of the Greek prinoee are, with two 
CTce pttooi^ of idlveror oopper; thoseof the Indo- 
Berthm ptb^ are exeuuiTe^ of oqppet and 
J?" vunninAam luaa identiflea Kanerki 
w^ t^l^nlakhaoi Cai^niirian hiatory and the 
•'**™'J**;^ of the Chineae trar^er, in whose 
tbnd Buddhist oounoil is said to have 
he^bdd.*—Bo.] 


thattheSucaraefrom Fershdna,oathe Jaxartes, 
and conquered a civilly nation, whose ooin boreP 
a nuui on one side, aiw horsemen on the other. 
The coins of the Eaeratidm have the king’s hea<l 
on one side, and Castor and Pollux, mounted, on 
the other. IThese Chinese datea are somewhat 
uncertain: aee Jriana Ant. pfi 300—306. Strabo 
Bays that the Greeks in Bact^ were overthrown 
by^eA^^ Btsiani,Tokhari,andSa]carauU.—Bn.] 
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ca^ from Persia, and spead themselres* along a large portion of tlie course 

the Indus. 

The ^u hare left no coins; but it is natural to suppose that the Yue-cbi, who 
came &om Persia, would follow the example set by the Parthians, and would im^te 
the coinage of th^r Greek predecessors. * This practice of the Indo-Scythians 
ever th|y were) was taken up by some dynasty of the Hindds; for coins of the 
latter nation hove lx 3 en found benrkg nearly the same relation Jo those of the Indo- 
Scythians j;hat theirs did to the coins of the Greeks. 

We must not suppoflb that the Bactrian kingdom was composed of a great body 
of Greek colonists, such as existed in the west of Asia, or in the south of Italy. 
A very large proportion of Alexander’s army latterly was composed of barbarian^ 
disciplined and undisciplined. These would not be anxious to accompany him on 
his retreat; and, on the other Isand, we know that he was constrained to retrace 
bis steps by the impatience of the Greeks and Macedonians to return to their own 
cotmtry. 

From this we may conclude that a small part of those left beliind were of the 
latter nations; and, as Alexander encouraged his soldiers to take Persian wives, (a 
c-onrse in itself indispensable to the settlers, from the absence of Greek women.) it 
is evident that the second generation of Bactrians must have been much more Per- 
.sian than Greek. Prc'sh importations of Greek ^venturers would take place 
during the ascendency of the Seleucidro; bift, after the establishment of the Parthian 
power, all communication must necessarily have been cut off; which explains the 
total silence of Greek authors regarding the later days of the Bactrian kingdom; 
the degeneracy of the latter coinage is consistent with these facts, which also remove 
the difficulty of »icc«mnting {or the disappearance of the Greeks after the over- 
thifiw of their southern kingdom. 


APPENDIX V. 


NOTES ON THE REVENUE SYSTEM. 


(A) Traces of the lord qf a thousand villages arc found in, different parts of the 
country, where particulsir families retain the name and part of the emoluments of 
thoir stations, but seldom or nevef exercise any of the powcrq,V ^ 

The next division is still universally recognised thioughikt India under the 


name of ptrganneh, although in many plm^s the officers employed in it are only 
known by their enjoyment of hereditary lands or fees; or, at most, by their 
being the depositaries of all registers and records connected with land. These 
districts are no donger uniformly composed of one hundred villages, if they ever 
were so in practice; but, for the most part, are rather under that number 
although in rare cases they depart from it very widely both in deficiency and 


excess. 




The duties of a chief of a pergaimeh, even in pure Hindfi timei^ were probably 
confined to tbo management of the police and revenue. He had under him ah 
accountant or registrar, whose office, as well as his own, was hereditary, and who 
has retained his futons more extensively than his principal.* 


^ Xtiew ftre oMM airdteraku in the Dedcau, 
Ja whidi and other eoutfaeta psii* of India th» 
tatrho riiil dlviaion of Menu ti most entare. Thair 
eaUedBlra&ra or prdnte, andtheaaan 
mnstsnfly reaomiaed, em when the office i* 
exsbstL* Ilieir hereditary registnr, oltts 
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Next below tbe perganaeh is a division now only subsisting in name, and cor¬ 
responding to Idenn’s lortMdp of ten or twenty tovigis; * and the chain ends in 
in^yi&uM villages.* 

• 

(B) Called patdl in the Deckan and the,west and centre of Hyidostan; mandel 

in i^gal i and mdkaddom in many other places, especially where there arc or have 
laihly been' hereditary viBage landholders.. • 

(C) Patwdri in i^dostan; culcami and caraam in the Deckan and south of 

India i talldti in Guzcrdt. * 

(D) Pdsbdn, gordyet, peik, dourdha, &c., in Hindostan; mhdr in the Deckan ; 
tillf ri in the south of India; paggi in Guzerdt. 

(B) Village landholders are distinctly recognised throughout the whole of the 
Bengal presidency, except in Bengal proper, and perhaps RohUcand,* They appear 
to sublet in part of Bdjputdno; and perhaps did so, at no remote period, over the 
wlmle of it.* !Iihey are very numerous in Guzerdt^ include more than half the cul¬ 
tivators of the Maratta country, and a very large portion of those of the Tamil 
country. There is good reason to think, they were once general in those countries 
where they are now only partially in existence, and i)erhap8 in others wl^ere they 
are not now to be found. Tfiey are almost extinct in the country south of the 
Nerbadda, except in the parts just mentioned. In all the Madras presidency north 
of Madras itself; in the Nizam’s country, and most of that of Ndgpiir ; in great 
part of Ehanddsh and the east of the Maratta country, there is no class resem¬ 
bling them. Ihis tract comprehends the greater part of the old divisions of 
Telingdna, Orissa, and Cdnara; but does not so, closely coincide with their 
boundaries, as to give much reason for ascribing the absence of village landholdbrs 
to any peculiarity in the ancient system of those countries. In Mdiwa, though 
so close jto countries whore the village landholders are common, they do not 
seem now to be known. They are not mentioned in Sir John Malcolm’s “ Central 
India.” 


(F) In Hindostan they are most commonly called village zemlnddrs or biswaddre; 
in Bebdr, mdliks; in Guzerdt, patdls; and in the Deckan and south of India, mirdssis 
or mirdsddrs. 

“ The right of .property in the land is unequivocally recognised in the present 
agricultural inhabitants by descent, purchase or gift.” * 

The right of the village landholders, to the extent stated in the text, is repeatedly 
alluded to in the- publi^ed records of the Bengal government relating to the 
western provincea Sir C,, Metcalfe, though he contests the opinion that the right 
ot property is full and absolute as in England, has no doubt about the persons in 
whom that right is vested. “ The only proprietors, generally speaking, are the 
village zemindars or biswahdara The precisions of all others nro prirnd fade 
doubtful.” • For portions of the territory under the Madras presidency see the 
Broceedings of the Board of Eevenue,* and Mr. Ellis.** Sir T. Munro," though he 
considers the advantages of mirisd&rs to have been greatly execrated and their 
land to be of little value, adnuts it to be saleable.** For the Maratta countiy see 
Mr. Chaplin and the Reports of the Collectors.** Captain Robertson, one of the 


* Called uiikwtlel, tMref, etc., etc. 

FM.tbfr aocomote theee divUdone and ofll 
^m MaloDlin'a Jfalmt, (voL IL 4); Stfa 

nna’c On>»a (Atiatie Smartka, vii xv. p. 28 S) 
tltc CecttoiiBioner m tbe l>MKtm au) 
iWendoniMM (SutetiofU, toI iv. p. leiV, 

xol lii 

t 4S^.aiul -wd. IL ij.,640. ^ 


* Fottsacue, Seleetiant, viii p, 408, 

* Miimte of Sir 0. Metcalfe, in the Report of* 
the Select Couiinittee ofitogiut, 1882, ill n. 338. 

* import of the Select Committee of the llooee 
ct Commons, 1832, ill p. 392. 

>• Ibid p. 882. Minute of Dea .31, 1824. 

'* Report Of the Select Committee at the House 
(d Commons, 183% p. 407. 

** SeUaUmi. T(d Iv, p^ 474. 
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collcctcffs, among other deeds of sale, gives one from some private villagers trans* 
ferring their mirhssi rights tp the P^shwa himself. He also gives a grant from a 
village community conferring the lands of an extinct family on the same prirtee for 
a sum of money, and guaranteeing hhn against the claims of the former pro¬ 
prietors. A very complete account of all the different tenures in the Maratta 
country, as well as of the district and vill^o officers, with illustrations from pei^ 
Bonal iA^uiiies, is given by Lieutei^t Colonel Sykes in the “Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society.” ** * 

Care must be take* to distinguish mlr&s in the sense now adverted to frcan 
lands held on ether tenures; for the word means heredita/ry property, and is, 
therefore, applied to rights of all descriptions which come under that denomi¬ 
nation. 


(G) Mr. Fortesene (“ Selections,” vol. iii. pp. 403, 406, 408) ; Captain Bobertson 
(Ibid. vol. iv. p. 153); Madras*Board of Kevenue (“ Report of Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, 1832,” vol. in. p. 893); Governor of Bombay’s Minute 
(Ibid. vol. iii. p. C37). • 


(G»’) In making a partition of the land the landholders are taken by families, as 
has been explained of the village government; but in the case of land the principal 
family divisions arc subdivided, and the subdivisioiis divided again according to 
the' Hindi! mode of dealing with inheritances.** The lands of the village and other 
profits of the coimminity are likewise formed into shares, sometimes corresponding 
exactly to the divisions, subilivisions, &c., of the families; but more frequently 
reduced to small tractions, a proportionate number of which is assigned to 
each divisioii, icc., so as ultimately to be distributed in duo proportion to each 
individual.’* • 

The public burdens are portioned exactly in the same manner, so tha^e^h divi¬ 
sion, subtlivision. and individual knows its quota; each, therefore, might manage 
its own agricultural and pecuniary affairs independently of the rest, and such is 
not uufreqiicntly the case. 

In the Maratta country, for instance, although there are divisions with a joint 
responsibility among the members, yet they have no longer heads; each indi¬ 
vidual manages his own concerns, and the headman of the village does all the 
rest. 

I do not advert to clyinges mado in other parts of India which are departures 
ffom the Hindu practice. 

m 

(H) The following are the rights possessed in the immediate stages between 
a fixed iTnt and an bonor.ary acknowledgment. The landholders are entitled 
to a deduction from the gross produce of the fields before dividing it with the 
government, and to fees ou all the produce raised by persona not of their own 
class. This is called tuuduw&rum or swimibhogam .(owner’s shore) in the 
Tamil country ;• and mdlikfina or zemlndtiri rasdm in Hindostan. In the latter 
country it usually forms part of a consolidated payment of 10 per cent, to the 
zenilndilrs, which seems intended as a compensation for all general demands; 
but not interfering with the rent of a landholder’s lands where any such cotddi 


“ Stlfctionf, vol, U. 205, and vol. ML p. 350. 

'<To exnliuii the dixiaionauf avMlago and 
inheritable uiam of it, enupoee the mteient Snit 
pro|iirlet<n or uummbeiit to nave left, on hbdeath, 
’ four eone; each would inherit equiuly, and four 
pahea woidd thus be weeted; on the domiae of 
eaelt of tboee persons with four suns nho, each 
wouldbeeittitUMl ti> a (quarter of his fadier’spaike, 
which would give rise to four tholas in uaoh pane, 
Mid so cn." (Sir. Foiteacue, SdttHon*, voL ui pi. 
^5.) Apottt Delhi, the ^reat divukm seems to 
hi>eiuiedpane,!u»)ihove; butthsoommonestiiiuno 
' >• 


in Hindostan is patti, subdivided into thdoki, anfi. 
they again into bhttia. There axe many o^ec' 
naIne^ and even these vaiy in the application:^ a 
great division heiugin some plaoea oaQei} athddk, 
and a sabdiTision a pattL In Ona^t the 
divisious are called bAgh, and the aabdivi^tme 
patti: another, and the commonest mbdirtston' 
there, is into annas, ^mtaUvidedU^ 
wiM. In the Deokau Kteatdlyfidonfliiie 

Ja^, and there axe no snbdirtidcau. 
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be Qbtataed. 3n eome pbveo!^’* t^^>baTb also fees from tbo aon^agricoltoral 
iQbabitaats; an4 i>B tixe7 ^ erety where propriet<»s of the site of the village, 
they- haa levy rent in money w service from any person who Uves within their 
Wn4s. , • 

Where th^ have lost some of those rights by the eucroaohments (£ the govern- 
ibent^ they fluently have some consideration shown them in assessing their pay¬ 
ment to the state, so as in sonm cases to admit^ their getting rent for their land. 
In some places they’are leEt their fees; and, where they are at the lowest, they 
have an exemption from certain taxes which are paid by all the rest §f the in- 
habitanta The rights and immunities of the village landholders, as snch, most not 
be confounded with those applied to mokaddams, and other officers for the perform¬ 
ance of certain duties. Though the same persons may hold both, they are in their 
nature quite distinct; one being a proprietary righ^ arising from an interest in the 
soil, and the other a mere remuneratiou for service, transferable along with the 
ser^ce from one person to another, at the pleasure of the employer. 

(i) The Arabic word ryot (pronounced reiat) means a subject, and is so 
employed in all Mahometan countries; but in s^mo of them it is also used in a 
more restricted sense. In India its secondary senses are,-—1. A person paying 
revenue. 2. A cultivator in^neral. 3. A tenant as explained in the text. 
In reference to the person of whom they hold their land% ryots are called 'his 
ass&mis. 

(K) This class is called in the territory under Bengal khudkdsht ryots, which 
name (as “khud” means “own,” and “kdshtan” to “cultivate”) has been 
considered a proof that -they are proprietors of the land. Edm Mdhan l^i, 
however, (an unexceptionable authority,) explains it to mean “cultivators of 
the lands of their own village,” “ which seems the correct interpretation, as the 
term Is always used in contradistinction to pdikdsht, or cultivators of another 
vill^c. 

(L) It is in the Tainil country and in Gozerdt that thoir rights seem best 
established. 

In the Tamil epuntry they have an hereditary right of occupancy, subject to the 
payment of the demand of government and of the usual fees to the village land- 
hol|p, which are fixed, and sometimes at no more l^an a peppercorn; bat tift 
tenant cannot sell, give away, or mortgage his rights, although in the circumstances 
described they must be nearly as valuable as those of the landholder himself.’’^ In 
Ouzerdt their tenure is nearly rimilar, except that it is clearly understood that 
their rent is to be raised in proportion to any increase to the government demand 
on the village landholder; and it is probable that this understanding prevails in 
the Tamil country also, though not mentioned in the printed reports. In Hin- 
dostan there appears to be a feeling that they are entitle to hereditary occupancy, 
tmd that their rents ought not to be raised above those usual in the neighbour¬ 
hood : but the following sommaiv will show how imperfect this right is thought 
to be. 

In 1818, a call was made by j^e Bengal government on the collectors of all its 
provinces not under the pmmanent settlement, for information respecting the 
rights of the pennar^ent ryots. Of fourteen collectors, eleven considered the land- « 
holder to ho entitled to raise his rent at pleasure, wd to oust'bis tenant when- 


♦ 


CbmmOTU, 18SS, ill p. 

” R^rt of th«BeleotC»i)ianiiteeofths House 
of CknnmonsL Ootoberll, ISSl, p, 716. 

** Mr. suits, lUpoH th» SSut 0>mmitU« of 
Ms Houss ^ Cmmmu, AngutS 10 , 18 S 2 , vol uC 
p. S7T; Board of Bsvsuus, Mltrato of Jatter/ 6, 
1818, p. *». 1 
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erer Iw.eoald got better terms elsewhere} two collectors (those of Bteswat-and 
fiehanmidr) seem to have thought that the landlord’s rent^^shotild not be raised 
nnless there was an increase in the demand of gpvmmment: the elector of 
Bunddloand al6ne declared the khudkAsfit ryot’s right to be as good as his o? whom 
he holds. The members of the Bevenne Commission, in forwarding these reports, 
gave their opinion that landholders conceive themselves to possess the powef 
of oastfbg their tenants, although ^m the demand for ryots^it is not frequently 

caercised., . . , „ j 

The government at that time doubted the correctness of these opinions, and callm 
for further information; which, although it threw much light on the question, did 
not materially alter the above conclusion. < 

Mr. Fortescue, reporting on Delhi (where the rights of the permanent tenant 
seem better preserved than in ^y place under Bengal extept Bund^lcand), says 
that the ancient and hereditary occupants cannot be dispossessed “ as long as they 
discharge their portion of the public assessment.” 

The ininutc reports on various villages in different collectorshiijs, abstracted by 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie,®’ do not lea*! to a belief chat the rents cannot be raised. Mr. 
Colebiooke states in a minute, whijh seems to have been written in 1812,** “ that no 
rule of adjustment could be described (query, discovered ?) after the most patient 
inquiry by a very intelligent public officer; and that the proceedings of the couth 
of justice in numerous other cases led to the same conclusion respecting the relative 
situation of ryots and zemlnd&rs.” 

Mr. Ross, a judge of the Chief Court, likewise, in a very judicious minute of 
22nd March, 1827,®* states that a fixed rate never was claimed by mere ryots, 
whether resident or non-resident, in the upper provinces; inquires when such a 
fi^e'ri rent was in force; anfl whether it was intended to romain fixe^, however 
the value of the land might alter? and concludes as follows:—“As to the cus* 
tom of the country, it has always been oppo^d to such a privilege, it being 
notorious that the zemlnddrs and other superior landholders have at all times been 
in the practice of extorting from their ryots as much as the latter can afford to 
pay. 

(M) Called in Hindostan, p&ikdsht; in Guzer&t, ganwatti (leaseholder); in the 
Ma}[atta country, npri; andimder Madras, p&ikdri and p&racudL^ 

* (N) They are called ashrM (well-born) in Hindostan, and pinder p^rira in |^e . 
parts of the Deckan. 

(0) There is an acknowledged restriction on all permanent temants, which 
preveixts their cultivating any land within the village that does not belong to the 
landlord of whom they rent their fixed portion and thgir house; but not only 
permanent tenants, bul village landholders themselves, occarionally hold land as 
temporary tenants in other villages. In some parts <rf India the government levies 
a tax on the jxerraanent tenants of land paying revenue who farm other lands from 
per^ns exempt from payment; and in some, thg government officer endeavours to 
prevent their withdrawing, from their assess^ kuxds in any drcumstances. Tbia 
lost, however, is reckoned mere violence and oppre^on. 

‘(B) This system may be iUusfcrated by the example of, the petty state j[^h, 
,, v!rhi|sh being eff recent fonnation retains its ori^[inaI lonn unimpah^. “ The.yriiole 
| jt^vi^ue .Uf this territpry is under fifty lacs of Cories (abtint si^i^iUaos of/xpj^s), 

' a this less than thirty lacs of coriea belongs to the Rdo i till coiipl^ VvMeh 
remaining twenty li^ being ||Rii?ai!^ to thp oqlJ^tei^ 

tf Srfeot ComuittM of Qouas'ct ** SeS vd.* 1 p. SOI 










bigbneii'd family, «ablt of- ^Ikmi i^Oeelved a ^doxtaiti appanage on the of the 
from W^hom it desoteded.' , . ’ 

family of theas ia derired at a recent from Tatta in Sind, and 
they aS aprong from a common ancestc^, Humeerjee, whoee son, Rdo Khengar, 
at^oired the Boveie^nty of Catch before the midc^ of the sixteenth century of 
’oorertk.' ^ 

f* Ihet number of,these chiefs ia at present About 200, and the whole number of 
theiT tribe in Cntcb is guessed at 10,000 or 42,000 persons. This tiibc is called 
Jl&reja. It is a branch of the Bdjpdts. The l^’s ordiitaiy jurisdiction is con> 
to his own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising unlimit^ authority within 
hie lands. The B4o can call on the Jharejas to serve him. in war; but must 
foolish them with pay at a fixed rate while they are with his army. He is the 
goardiah of the public peace, and as such chastises all xobbms and othef general 
enemiies. It would seem that he ought li]cewise*to reprera private war, and to 
det^de'all disputes between chiefs; but this prerogative, though constantly exerted, 
is fioi admittedwrithout dispute. Each chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who 
poteess shares of the original appanage of the family, and stand in the same rela- 
tioh of nominal dependence to him that he bears to the These kinsmen form 
what is called the bhyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefe tjiemselves 
compose the bhyaud of the ]E&o.’’ ^ ‘ • 

The same practice, with some modifications, prevails through the whole of the 
Rdjpfit country. 

The territories allotted to feudatories in M^wdr (the first in rank of these states) 
was at one time more than three-fourths of the whole,** and was increased by the 
improvidence of a more recent prince. , 






(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of independence, that until 
within less than two centuries of-the present time it was usual for all th^ chiefs, 
in M6wAr at least, periodically to interchange their lands; a practice which must 
have tended to prevent their strengthening themselves in their possessions, either 
by forming .ccmnexioifs or erecting fortifications.** 

' The rapid increase of these appanages appears to have suggested to the govern¬ 
ments the necessity of putting a limit to their encroachments on the remaining 
demesne. In M4rw4r, a few generatiems after the conquest, so little land was left 
for partition that some of the raja’s sons were oblige4 to look to foreign conquests 
f<# an establishment: ** and in MdwOr, one set of descendants of early rOnas' 
seem to have been superseded, and probably in part dispossessed, by a more recent 
progeny.** 


(K) The following remarks apply to both descriptions of military jOgirs. 
liMids held for military service are subject to reliefs in the event of heredi¬ 
tary succession, and-to still heavier fines when the heir is ado{>tive. Tb^ are 
subj^ to occasional contributions in cases of emefgencyv Th^ cannot be sold 
or mortgaged for a longer period than that for which the assignment is made. 
SuhiUlBudations are 'nneommofi except among the Bdjpfits, where they are 
u^versaL 

• Thera was no limitation of Wriice, and no extra payments for service, in the 
8i^|tem$ of timse gganfo^ ' ^ 

p^fments.at flied rates in lieu of service, or nrither on failure of service* 
^hen-celled on* were oomsum among the Marattas; and arbitrary fines were levied 
ooi&ions by the Bajpfiite. 




** llddi- voL i. i>. Md ooto'oa 1S6. 

** im tol it p. aa 
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APPENDIX VI. 

ABEA AND POPULATION OP INDIA. (P. 3.) 

[ThoBnton (^Gazetteer, 1862,) gives the area and population b£ India as follows 
(excluding Arracan, the Tenasserim provinces, and Pegu) 


Bengal (including Assam) . 

Area, eq. 
mile*. 

Fopnlation. 

. 188,782 

40,649,569 

-N.W. Provinces.... 

. 85,661 

80,872,766 

Saugor and Nerbadda territory 

17,643 

2,143,699 

Panjab. 

. 78.447 

9,163,209 

Ois-Sutlej territory . 

4,669 

2,311,969 
4,^,000 

Nagpore. 

76,132 

Madras ..... 

182,090 

22,301,697 

Bombay ....*. 

120,065 

11,109,067 

Native States . ... 

. 616#60 

48,130,226 


. 1,320,329 

171,222,102 


Elpbinstone’s statistirs for Europe also need correction. Keith Johnston (in his 
Diet, of Geography, 1864) gives the estimated area of Europe as 3,768,000 square 
miles, (of which the islands form one-twentieth), and the population as about 266 
millj^ons. He also gives the area of the Bussian empire (including Poland and 
Finland), Sweden and Norway, as 2,351,266, square miles, with a popifiation of 
71,266,889.—Ed.] 


APPENDIX VII. 


ON THE VCDAS AND THE VAIDIK LITERATURE. 

• 

[Thk Vedas are usually considered to be four; but of these the fourth, or Atharva, 
is ea.<d^ tlistingui^hed from the rest, as of later origin, not merely by the tradition 
of the Hindiis themselves, but also l^Jntemal evidence, one of the principal 
prenfs being found in the fact that whereas the Rig Veda hymns continually refer 
to Ugendary characters of an earlier age, the seers or authws of these very hymns 
apptor themselves to be the objects of this retrospective reverence in the Atharva.’ 
In iae same way a careful analyas of the remaining ^three discloses a somewhat 
gpfilaj« relation betvtreen the Rig Veda on the one hand and the Yajur and Sdma 
iTedas or» the other. The Rig consists entirely of ^jymns, but in the other tvro these 
mymns are found continually quoted, as pai-ts of a complicated lituigical ceremonial; 
pin fact, the Yajur* and Stoa* presuppose the Rig as much as Menu’s Institates 
pjtQSappose the entire Viddifc litemtnre. 

<fe» B'W#. ml dlAtaeuos'betima ms two; wUIs ia‘the 

; • MV two ceceiuiioiw of the Yal«r Vatte. Whtta .Ynjur thw ore atiite differait wA-faT 

.the oua oaUed ^ “ btai^“ ftom it* vqo* teadiUon point* to T&)nswd]m 

•, tateii^ )^i«nod Mturdosl ww^uswdwd, “ mr•* of th# Wwt* Yaiw asm to 

, aed wS. later, called the *' Aite,^ltei«th»two wIkmi it w** lamled. The YalM' 

' in Oia Tetegn eoai^ 

■ft* the chbiitt and ^ • Aywy large portton of the ooateat*n*,d» 

Pm cb^A’liyE^ ain» Tam fcotti firlkiiit 


Babbitit-<tii<to;ia so and edaptM tmt 
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B^wde iifimj«‘<i^poriion, consisting properly of hymns, each Veda has another 
portion called Br&hmam, which contains a mass of legends and traditional 
explanations and glosses which were veqoized to illustrate and enforce the 
varioas ceremonies and sacrifices. This portian is considered by^'Hindfis as an 
equally eternal and essential x>art dl the Veda with the Mantra portion; both 
were “heard” by the fortunate sages to wjipm’ they were revealed, 4nd who 
taught ^em to their disdples; bat it is easy to see, by the continual references 
in the Brdhmanas to the hymns and the frequent bare hints and fusions to 
th^ words and phrases, that the Mantras of the Big Veda must have existed in 
an 'accepted arrangement before any one of the Brdhmanas could have been com* 
posed. The same remark applies with still greater force to the so-called thinl 
portion of the Veda, the Upanisbads. We are left to the Mantra portion of 
the iBig Veda as our earUest authority for the somal and religious institutions of the 
H^dda 

The Mantra ^rtion of the Big Veda consists of 1,017 hymns (beside eleven 
spurious ones, called vdlakhilyat). These arc divided into eight Ashtakas or ten 
Maddalas, the latter being the preferable ^vision, as it arranges the hymns 
of di&rent families together. There is no doubt a difference in age between 
the varioas hymns which ate now united in their present form as tile Sanhitd 
of the Big V<»Ja; but we have no data to determine their relative antiquity, and 
purely subjective criticism, apart from solid data, has so often failed in other 
instances, that we can trust but little to any of its inferences in such a recently 
opened field of research as Sanskrit literature.* The still unsettled controversies 
about the Homeric poems may well worn us of being too confident in our judgments 
regarding the yet earlier hymns of the Big Veda, so far removed as these lattv are 
from all modern sentiment and sympathy. 

It is important to remember that the Yajnr and B&ma Vedas are litnrgic^,—they 
are exjrosriy arranged so as to contain the hymns slbd invocations respcfflvely of 
the Adhwaiyn and Udgdtri priests, the former of whom had to perform the more 
servile functions in the sacrifice, and might only mutter their invocations, while the 
latter chanted as a kind of chorus. Beside these priests were the Hotfis, whose 
duty was to recite certain hymns in a loud voice, and they were required to know 
the whole Big Veda, and therefore had not, as the others, a special collection of 
tlieir own hymns. The B^g^cfi^ Sonhitd or collection for the 

Hotris.* * 

When we examine these hymns of the Big Veda, we at once find that they 
represent on early stage of the worship of the great powers e£ Nature personi¬ 
fied ; and as such they axe deeply interesting for the history of the human mind, 
belonging as they do to a much older phase than the poems of Homer or Hesiod. 
Thdr rdiigioh can in. no sense bo called monotheistic; they consist of hymns 
addressed to different deities, more espedally to Indra and Agni, with the sub- 
mdinate deities, the Mamts, or the winds, and the Adityas, who in lat^ times 
were the varioas manifestations of the sun, but In the Veda wear a very obscure 
(fitaracter* • 

In a few places we find more mystical allusions, identifying all as ultimately 
one i bait th^ is byno means the general tone. Most of the hymns express the 
same pifftiality to . their spedal deity and the same tendency to magnify his 
ifioiy power ovcf the oth^ which we find in othmr systems of polytheisiR 



ot DomparaUra jhilolosy into a (dai<»> 

* Ben^ thasa tbrae elawiiaii of PriMte, ihera > 
ww a foortli, called tiie Bxaluaana, vboee duty 
was to IoUpv tliS »a(^oe in Ibeir miiu^ 
and W zemsdjr aiay nlataket vldoh oriae 
dwtng tta ^ 
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Itt 69010 woy, though Bomo of the hymns express moral ideas and spintuai 
hi^tes and desires and occaaon'illy nse to a high religious tone, the general 
strain w purely earthly,—^the only evils which are usually deprecated are sidt- 
ness and outward enemies, and the only blcssmgs sought are children and cattle. 
To compare them with the Psalms is, even from a puiely literary point of mew^ 
imposaWe 

The poetry of the Rig Veda is remarkably deficient m that amphcity and natural 
pithos or dhbhmity wljieh wc usually look foi m the songs of an early period of ^ 
oiviliration The Imguage and style of most of the hymns is singularly artificial, 
and indotd it has Ix^n made a question whether some of them were even meant to 
bo intelligible to thnr first audience without an oral explanation of the obscure 
eonsiiuctions and staitlmg ellipses with which they abound Occasionally we meet 
with fine outbursts of poctiy,,especially in the hymns addressed to the dawn, 
but these arc never long sustained, and as a rule we tmd few grand similes or 
metaphors Ihe peeuliar characteiistics of the later Hindd poetry aie its 
intense love and appreciation of all the vaneties of natural scenery* and its dehcate 
deliDcation of hunun chaiactci, but these are almost entirely wmiting m the 
Rig Veda * 

But thdugh it cannot claim a high pi ico among the rehes of the poetical genius 
of early times, the Rig VcRa pustesscs an undying interest as the oldest monument 
of Qentile thought, nnd we cm undoubtedly trace there the first outlines of 
speculations and conceptions which afterwards branched out m widely different 
directions m the anacut world * 

• 

Bftt the especial object of the present Appendix is to treat of the Vedas as they 
throw light on ancient India, and for this purpose wc may take the three Vedas and 
their B^hmanas as one body of Vaidik tiadition, leaving the Upamshads, etc 
t6 be discassed afteiwards * 

In attempting to give any account of the Vaidik gods, we are continually bafiSed 
by the contiadictoiy details m the different hymns, arising no doubt m part from 
the earlier or later date of then composition, but partly from the constant ten¬ 
dency of polytheism to magnify the deity of the moment at the expense of all the 
rest 

Passing over the tempting speculations suggested by the divu^on of the gods 
m one hymn(B V i 27, 13) into “young’ and “old,”-^ we confine’oursdves 
to the facts presented by the hymns themselves, sve find Indra and Agm the 
most prominent The foimer is the deity of the visible firmament,—the god of 
lightning and ram Ihe phenomena of a tiopical rainstorm are contmually 
allegorised as a hteral conflict between Indra and the Asura Vntra, and 
the same thing seems intended by the legtnds which represent him as recover¬ 
ing the rows whUh had been stolen by the Asura P&nt. Ihe offerings of soma 
jtiice are supposed to him htrength and coun^ for the encounter Agni 
is generally represented as the pnest who summons the gods to the saenflee and 
bean the oblation to them, he is also nemed threeftfidr-teirestnal, as vital 
wyarnth and culinary fire, atmospheneal, as lightning; an^ cdestaal, as the 
end Mtan. The Sun is frequently addressed as a {neeminent deity, a n d an eariy 
^Ikdd authority (Yeska) declares that these three axe the only Yaidtk deitiea, * 
'wd he locates them respectively m the sky, earth, and heaven. Tins, howevw, 
ii hot the natural mferenoe from the hymns themselves. The are in 

the late mytholegy tvehre, ootw^pqndmg to the twelve months, h&t the |Qg 
Vhd a th^ eppear to be seven,—jfetra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Vaarana, DsMta, ddiaa, 
and or Santii, and their uothw Aditi seems to represent Sattiir <»'ll(atpr«, 
Vtiuba me the most impoitspt,*^oot only tem ihmr greh^r fVtei* 
netted w (hd hyu&a, but also tNm the idanttficatjon cd the fyriwy* ^ 
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A 

Ultbm of ^ ZendaTeBta> and of the letter ^th the ’Ov/wvdt of the Qmke. 
Mitre seems m(«e comiected trith the day, tmd Ysrans with the night; and it 
isreniArkaldethatit isia the hymns addressed to the lattm that the moral ele< 
meat in the Veda is most osatdly found.* Varana u continually addressed as 
the temorer of skjkneas and aim Vdyii, the Wind, is hardly to be distinguished 
from India, but the Mamts are ray commonly refaresented as the latter’s attend* 
ants. • * 

nie two Aawins are frequently celebrated as precarsots jsi the daWn, and as 
posfesaing the power of healing diseases. Bndra (who in the latm mythology 
appeara to be a fmm of 6ira) in the Veda appears to be identified with Agni; 
and Vishnu (far from being one of the supreme triad) seems only a form of the , 
Bon, and his three steps (which, in the epic and Panrdnik mythology, are con¬ 
nected with^the Dwarf Avatdr) are explained in t& Veda by the oldest commen- 
tatias, as eithm referring to Agni as terrestrial fire, lightnii^ in the firmament, 
and the sun in heaven; or to the position of the sun on the eastern mountain, 
in the meridian *sky, fuad the western mountain, i.e. at his rising, culmination, 
and setting. Other deities are Twashtri, who is the architect the gods and 
the former of all things; Ushas, the Dawn (tSe name is probably akin to 
and Aurora); and the ViSwe^ dev4h or the various deities in their ooUootive 
capacity. ^ 

Mr. SlpbinstonC in his second book baa shown the difference which exists be¬ 
tween the religion of Mann’s Ihstitutes and that of the Pnr&nas; and the same 
remarks of course apply with still greater force to the Veda on which Manu il 
based. “ The great feature of difterence is the total absence of the divinities, 
both nonuna and numina, who have for ages engaged, and, to a great dem^ 
engrossed,\he adoration of the Hindfis. We have no indications of a Triad, we 
cieotive, preserving, and destroying power; Brahm4 does not appear as a doiiy, 
and Vishnu, although named, has nothmg in commqn with the Vishnu if the 
Ptudtias; no allimon occurs to his avateras. His manifestation as Erishnh, the*' 
favourite ddty of the lower classes, for some centuries at least, does not appear. 
As a divimty Siva is not named; nor is his type, the Lmga, ever advert^ to. 
Durg^ and her triumph^ and K41i, 'whom the blood of man delights a thousand 
years,’ have no place whatever in the hymns of the Vedas.” ^ We find, indeed, 
occasional hints, out of which the later legends may have gpwn; thus the Dwarf 
Avatitr of yislm^as mentioned above,has probably arisen from his “ three step*; ” 
and Rodra, afom of fixe^has easily developed into the later &va. Perhaps the most 
carious inttance of these mythological changes is that of the legend of Viitra. In 
the natore-worBhip of the Veda the phenomena of tropical storms are described as 
a conflict between Indra and the clouds, which are pierced by the thunderbolt and 
forced to yield up their stores of rain. The clouds are personified as a demon 
cidled Vritra or Ahi, anSl though the languid is often hyperboli^ tho original 
muanii^ of the myth is seldom completd^y lost sight oL But in. the later poems, 
as the Mahdbh&rota and Purdii^as, the natural phenomenon is entirely forgotten, 
and Vritra is a literal king of the Asuras or intana, who wages war against the 
gods. It te Bte g wla r that evon inlilie Bxdhmanas we find the myth becoming exag¬ 
gerated; and various legends me given, how India inouned the guilt of muider, *■ 
etc.* There are maa^ «iwn«,r instances of the misinterpretation of Vaidik 
l^;ends and hymns, by the autiioracif the Brdhmapas—a factwhichi piovea that„^ 
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HISTORY OP INDIA. 




A]^xi^. YU. 


'« comddetft 1 >Ie inteml most bare elapsed betwten the dates of iheir ]%spectiTe 
composition. 

. The original WOTshlp described In the^hymns the Big Veda seems to have been, 
a simple and patriarchal character. Sacrifices were occasionally ofimed, bat the 
' Oblations are chiefly clarified batter poured on the fire, and the expressed juice of 
the soma plant. The ceremony takes place in the worshipper’s house, in a chamber 
appropriated to the purpose. There is no mention of temple, and images are not 
aUaded tdl A pnrohita or domestic priest appears in the courts of several of the 
' Vaidik kings, and perhaps every rich family may have similarly had its priest. 

But in some of the hymns we find traces of a much more elaborate ceremonial; and 
y sometimes as many as sixteen priests are mentioned as assisting in the ritea Now 
in the Brdhmapas and the later Siitra works, we see this development in its full 
details;; and most of the rit& described there are public sacrifices ^rhich would 
require the wealth of a chieftain to supply the requisite expenim. It is quite true 
that these later rites are sometimes directly named in the Big Veda itself, and there 
are many hymns which are called dineutvti*, and contain the jhaises of emrtain 
kings for their munificent gifts to the priests, which no doubt point to such public 
occasions If criticism is ever aSle to settle the relative antiquity of the different 
parts of the Big Veda, these scattered hints will 410 doubt be one of the most 
useful criteria.* ^ 

The sacrifice of the horse, which plays such an important part in later legend, is 
found in the Rig Veda; two hymns of the second Ashtaka being addressed to the 
^rse; and full details are given in the Brahmanas and Mtras. As Ihe solemnity 
appears in the Big Veda, it bears a less poetical, a more barbarons character, and 
it giay have b^ a relic of ansante-Vaidik period, imported from some foreign region, 
possibly from Scythia, where animal victims, and especially horses, were'bommonly 
sacrificed; the latter were also offered by the Maiwaget® to the sun; and in the 
^second Aiwamedhik hymn there are several indications that the victim was 
especially consecrated to the solar deity; however this may be, the rite as it 
appears in the Big Veda can scarcely be considered as constituting an integral 
element of the archaic i^stem of Hindfi worship, although its recognition at all is 
significant of extant barbarism.” 

The historical tdlusions in the Veda will be discussed in the next Appendis. It 
will suffice to meutioi^ here that though the Big Veda oocariomdly names Brih' 
nudis and Kshatriyns, we have no allusion to the four casts exceg^in the ninetieth 
hymn of the tenth Maadala, the language of which is evidently of a more modem 
irtyle. In the BrAhmapas, however, the system of cast is found folly dBtablidied, 
and the four classes are repeatedly mentioned by name and their respective duties 
are laid down idmost as peremptorily as in Manu’s 


• 

The BrAhmoiaas are the Talmud of the Hindfis. They eontabi the of the 
,ceremonie8. with long explanations of the origin apd meaning of the rites em¬ 
ployed ; and they abound with curious legends, dirine and human, to lUustrate the 
importance of th^ different parts. Many of fibase legends are reproduced in the 
; Ikt^r classical literature, as that of Si!inah&p% itho is sold by his father to be 
ofi^ as a sacrifice instead of Rohita, Harifie^andra’s son, who had been vowed 
tether as an offering to Varupa; this forms an episode in the R&mAyana, 
■^^Witoly ^e legend of Namuchi, whom Indhi promised to harm neither by ^ 
^ W wwpofi wet or dty,bat whom he afterwards killed at twi- 

“Wth the foam of tte sea» is given In the MahAbhirata. A few of the legends 
. j^of,-aider than purely Indiw-interest; thus the Ratanatha ^ 

the Ddnge, where Mann aloheii awedfrn, 

Ut, ^ IHg 
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' .:Aaa genend^rnle, however, the contents of the Br&hm'anas eTeVesrisome. 
in ^e eattreme; gleams of heantifal thot^hts occaslonaU^ break ont, but these are 
few and far between, and na part of Bjndd literatore presents so little (apart 
fjrom its scientific ralne) to interest the reader.^* The Brdhmanical intellect in these 
productions (as compa^ with the manly strength of the Big Yeda h 3 rmns), seems 
like one. of Ghilliver's 8truiSbrv{i» living on a piteous wreck, smitten with {>alsy in 
the midst of its vigour. * 

But the Br&hmanical intellect, howdver debased for a time by a meaningless 
ritualism, was stUl capable of a higher lijte, and in the Aranyakas and Upanishads 
we find it awakit^ from its dream of endless ceremonies to grapple with the 
de^)est problems of life and eternity. Childish and fantastic^ as these books 
appear, are full of fine thoughts, and sometim*es they show deep feeling; and 
no Hindd works have probably exercised a wider influence on the world. It is 
from these forlorn “ guesses at truth," as from a fountain, that all those various 
riUh of Pantheiftic speculation have ^verged, which, under different names, are 
so continually characterised as “ Eastern philosophy." Thus the reader of the 
Upanishads soon recognises familiar ideas in speculations of the Phsedrus as 
weH as in Empedocles or Pythagoras,—^in the Neo-platonism of the Alexandrian, 
as well as in th| Gnostic, schools, although Plotinus aimed to emancipate Greek 
philosophy from the influence of the Oriental mind; and the Cabala of the Jews 
and the Sofeyism of the Muhammadans seem to be derived from the same source. 
Wo are too apt tp look on the ancient world as a scene of stagnation where men’s 
thoughts were as confined as their bodies; as if the few who trained in foreign 
countries could not bring home and circulate th^ the ideas which they Jiad 
learned a^broad; and as if the few thinkers, groping in the darkness of Gentile 
speculation, were not eager to embrace any light which presented itself.** The spread 
of such'a religion as Buddhism shows how men’s minds were awake to new 
ideas, even though they came from foreign countries; and why should the tradition 
of the Eastern origin of much of early Greek philosophy be incredible or even 
improbable f 

The Arapyakas are treatises which were to be read by tbe Brahmans in their 
third stage as Vdnapratthas, and the name is derived from ara^ya “ a forest," i.e. 
that which is to he read in a forest. There are fouxgextant, the Brihad, the 
Taittiriya, the Aitarpya, and the Kaushltaki. The Upanishads are short treatises, 
which frequently form’part of an Aranyaka; but many of them! are detached 
works; great number belong to the Atharva Veda, and two (the fSA and the 
8 iva-sankalpa) are formd in the SanhitA of the White Yajur Veda. Their number 
is uncertain, but the latest catalogue gives the names of 149.” Many are veiy 
modem, but some are of very high antiquity. The later ones are sectarian in their 
character, and closely ^nnected with the PurAnas and the medpsive worship of 
Vishnu or feva. 

Ihe word vpan^hid is defined by Hindi!! authors as that which destroys igno¬ 
rance and thus produces liberat^n; and from these treatises has been developed 
the Vediaiita eystem of philosophy, which is considered by all orthodox Hindfis as 
or. pure spiritual knowledge. The ceremonial observances of 
the Vai^ ritiiai (<« JEoma ate necessary as a preUminary condition, in 


Man, to 1^ AuuiMt T«ctf, voL it toi 
givflu sa totoimtias hlttoxy of th« legmd as i 
MpMi^to to* VabStotorate and Puiltoaa. I 

Haeu frm tito liito la'otottieotad with lacitoo 
JPksno^todaiiSihtof lui, pfroduoa 



ckaenMU. Eadi of the Yidur Vedaa has He own 
Btotonaua: the Sima Veda hae eij^t (tooludJng 
, the Chha&oMjra Vpaaiibad), the moet important 
tA vbloh ie the PaoahaTtofo; the Atharva Veda 
Iiae one, the Oopatoh Biibnapa. Many of the 
Btohmanae axe lost, 

.** Ate not Stounias’ words to the Fhaado, | 
xxxT., u 89, todkation* ^teto'e owiciedixiat- 
. '^SeeTtofeworltoxMtiUer'eUrt 
•ohxittd. DJLG. tqL xix. p. U7. 
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./order to {^6^ the mind end to prepare it for the proper recepiaon of the sublhoe 
^ths to be imparted j and the other eystems of philosophy may be rdatarely 
true, in regard to tlm student’s degrep of intellectual capacity; but the opiy 
absolute truth is the Yeddntic interpretation the Upanishads. 

.When we examine the older Upanishads, however, we are struck by one remark¬ 
able peculiarity—^the total absence of any Brdhmanical exclusiveness in their 
doctrine. They are evidently later than the older Sanhitds “ and Brdhmanas; but 
they breathe an entiigly different spirit, a freedom of thought unknown in any 
earlier work except the Big Veda hymns themselves. The great teachers of this 
highest knowledge arc not Brahmans but Kshatriyas, and Brahmans are continu* 
ally represented as going to the great Kshatriya kings ‘(especially Janaka (ff 
Videha), to become their pupils. The most remarkable of these passages is the 
following, in the Chhdndogya Upanishad (v. 3). The Bishi Gautama sends his son 
to visit ffing Pravdhana, who'propounds certain hard questions relative to the 
future life. The son cannot answer them, and returns to ask his father, who is 
equally at a loss. Gautama then goes himself to the king, and begsHo be instructed 
by him. The king complies with his wish, after first premising as follows: " This 
knowledge before tbcc never canlb to the Brahmans-; therefore, hitherto, in all 
worlds the right of teaching it has belonged excla8|vdiy to the Kshatriya cast.” 
When we couple with this the remarkable fact that the Gdyatrl itself, the most 
sacred symbol in the universe, is a verse in a hymn by an author, not a Brahman 
by birth, bat a Kshatriya, who is represented in later legend as cxtartii^ his 
admission into the Brahm.an cast, we can hardly escape the inference that it was 


the Kshatriya mind which first followed out these bold speculations. The 
Brahmans, as%r as we can see by the Br&hmanas, became immersed in the 
trivialities of an unmeaning ritual,—^their philosophy, if such they had/iwas only 
the Piirva Mlmdns^, where the grave problems of life and death are foigotten for 
elaborate discussions as to the number of jars of the baked fionr cake, or tlm exact 
order of the verses to be repeated at an offering; and such labonous and aimless 
triflii^ could not coexist with earnestness or deep speculation. Kshatriya thinkers 
arose to initiate a new movement in philosophy, just as a Kshatriya thinker 
initiated Buddhism, as a protest against the system of cast; and the Brahmans 
were wise enough to adopt the new ideas and eventually to seemee the monopoly 
of instruction therein t^ themselves. That the Brahmans and Kshatriyas were not 
always so harmomous in the social world as they appear in the Instltu^, seems 
shown by such legends as those which describe the Brskmafi- Btoia JAmadagnya 
as having cleared the earth thrice seven times of the Kshatriya race and filled 
five large lakes with thehr blood, and then again as himself worsted in the cem- 


tost by the Kshatriya JRAma, the son of Da^aratha; and these vague hints in the 
Upanishads seem to show us that they were sometimes rivals in literature as 
vvell. The Upjyishads are usually in’ the form of d^^ogue; they are generally 
written in prose with occasional snatches of verse, but sometimes they are in 
verse altogether. They have noisystem or method; the authors are poets, who 
throw out their unconnected and often contradicted rhapsodies on the impulse 
iff the moment, and have no thought of hannoniling tonksy's jteelings with those 
■of yesterday or to-morrow, The poet’s ima^^igAtion is ever at work, tracing, 
out new re^blances on all rides; and the ritual eeremonial as well as the oMer 
^nattire. it ransacked tp supply analogies to" the past arid future bistoiy o£ ' 
through them AQ mns an unmistakable spirit of Atheism, often jn.\^ 
. ItoiiMrii o^nrive fonm as avowedly overriding aB mmul conridma^oosj and fit 
^ isrihliEh has prodneed the g<^eral hupresrion that the rl^i^ ef gHlie 
Uf m^theistic. Mmr have judged hrom rim Upanlshtdk^d 'tht-lew . 

Veda whi# brealihe a ritoilwr Bpir:&. Of ebune 
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speoaUtKms hare no qrstem, alt^wnigli later uniters have straaned their ingenuity 
to invent one The TTpanisbads stand to the later YedAnta as the oracular denunc ia« 
tions of HeraoUtos 6 tTKortiris stand to the.fnll 7 developed EQrstem of the Platomo 
philosopl^ 

9 

We have reserved the Atharva Veda to the end, because it is evidently dissociated 
from the other three in its matter and styled well as by the tradition of the 
Hmdds thmnselves Whether it belongs to the Brdhmana^or to the Upamshad 
period cannot be determined, but piobably mnch of the tenth mandala of the 
Big Veda was composed about the same time It consists of the magic songs of 
the 'Atharrans or the Atharvdngirasas, and is therefore ohiefiy composed of imprc* 
catugis and dei«ecatory formulae Mixed with these arc occasional hymns of 
great beauty and even moral feehng, thus one of its ilnpiccations contains imbedded 
m it the grand verses to Vamna, describing his omnipresence, already alluded to 
Like the B^g Veda, it is a collection of hymns, and not a body of litni^i al forms , 
and next to the* Big Veda and the Upaiushada it is mnch the most interesting 
part of Vaidik literature Its Brdhmana, the Qopatha, is exactly hke other 
Br&hmanas, but it m peculiarly nch m Upanftihads, as no less tHaa 62 Upani- 
shods (and mnong these, sevgral, as the Mdndukya and Fraitia, which are con> 
sidered of the highest importance by the Vedhnta school,) bear the name of the 
Atbaava Veda** 


Ckinnected with Vaidik literature are the Kalpa'Sdtras, which are practi¬ 
cal manuals of the sacnficial and other ntes, drawn up for the convenience of 
the priests, who would otherwise have had to search through^the liturgical 
banhltds &d Brdhmanas for the dtyeofa mem^a of the chfferent ceremonies 
Thus tl^re are the Kalpa>sdtras for the Holn priests by ASwaMyana and 
khiyana,-i^or the Adhwaryus by Apastamba, Baudhdyana and KAtyAyana,— 
and the Udgdtris by LAtyAyana and DrAhyAyan% These Kalpa-sAtros form the 
most important of the six VedAngas or “members of the Veda,” le the sjx 
subjects whose study was necessaiy for the reading or proper sacnficial employ¬ 
ment of the Veda The other five are bikshA (pronunciation), Chhandas (metre), 
VyAkarana (grammar), Nirukta (explanation of words), and Jyotisha (astio* 
nomy) Bp ] • 


** Hum u sa mtcrattins paper lajr Jfr Muir 
m the/our» B.4 6^, vol i sewsenea, on the 
doctrine of a futoie life according to the.Veda« 
In the earlier tdt the BJa v there le bttle 
refwenoe to a futaie state, but in the ninth and 
tenth it It fieqnent^ mentioned A state of 
Uesaedaeas is mstuictljr promissd to the ▼» 
tnous, and these allusioutarediaors full and fre 
ouent in the Afitarva. In some passages of the 
latter, the family ties of earth axe represented as 
renewed m heavsn In the |hg Veda we hare no 
traosa of ihe dootnne at hraosmigratton, hut a 
passage in the Satigiiatha Pr desonhes how the 
▼an^ amiQ^ and idaote in a fntu» state 
would detour timse wm had eaten them In the 
ptestet ntdeai they were eecured hy the 
repuarparmrniaBeeof taixidoeeduji^life The 


ellnsionB to a future state of ponidiment In the 
Vaidik writings ire few and obsouie There are 
very few passages In the Brdhmapas which spei^ 
of anything like absorption m the deity, an idea 
which we mjd in so many of the Upanuhad,— m 
fact the older works display nothing of that dis 
content with existence which afterwards beotune 
snsb a prominent feature of Hindu thought 
” Tm reador desirous of pupnuiw the suUect 
of the Vedas further, is referred to Professor Max 
Muller's Awint Santlmt XiMioture, which con 
tains a mins of most valuable mf ormation, and 
is at the twme time as inteiestmK as a novel 
iWeasor Wilsiai s translation at me Rig Veda, 
and Mr MuJr s Sambnt TexU, vols iii iv, are 
also very important works 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


(PP. 63, 64.) 

ON THE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES AND T^B ABORIGINES. 

^ » 

[Elfhinstonb’b remarks on the relation of the original Hindii tribes to the other 
Indo-European nations and the aboriginal inhabitants of India, are hardly sufficient 
for the general reader at the jjiresent day; and a riiort comment seems needed to 
complete the sketch of the subject. 

The fact of a connexion between the original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the 
other nations of Western Asia and Europe, as proved by the flommon origin of 
their respective languages, is admitted by Eiphinstono. It is perhaps going too 
far to assert that this connexion iS thus proved to be one of race ; at any ratej this 
is a question which belongs to physical science gather than to history. It is 
enough for the historian if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the 
ancestors of these various tribes were living in close political .relation to each' 
other ; and the similarity which we find in thmr langnages must undoubtedly 
prove ti it, even although the question of race should remain as unsettled a problem 
as before. 

It was at first supposed'that San^it was the common mother of the other 
Ii^do-European languages; but this is disproved, among other reasons,loy the fact 
that some of the European languages (more especially Latin), preserve fqrms and 
roots which arc lost even in the oldest Sanskrit of the Viddik time.' Thus the 
final « of the nominative sing^litr is lost in aU Sanskrit nouns ending in consonants, 
as in vdi (from tKlck), and bhamn (the present participle of “ to be ”), 

although its original presence is still indicated in the former word by the change 
of eh to hp: which a following s would necessitate according to Sanskrit rules of 
euphony; but in the Latin voat (vok-e) and amane the sufiix is still clearly visible. 
Thus tom, voces, vocem^ amtuu, amantes, amatitem, help ns to explain the mmilar 
Banskrit forms vdh (Le. vdk-s), vdehas, vaeham, bhavan (ie. bhavans)^ bhavanias, 
bhavantam. Again the Sanskrit ndmtm cannot be explained by a native etymo¬ 
logy ; but the Latin giumen, (as in cognomen), fit oqce discloses its connexion with 
the common root, jnd, gno —, “ to know;?’ ^ fdrA “ a star,” has even in the 
Veda lost its initial«, which gives the true etymology from sfri “to scatter” and 
which is preserved in every other kindred language, as Am}/) in Greek, stAre in 
Zend, Stella (jfmtZa ?), in Latin, etc. Similarly the loA roots dhu “ to 

sacrifice” (for hu), and dAtn “to kill,” preserved in han and the derivatives 
pradhana, “ oonffict,”and nidhana, “ death,” still exist in the Greek and ; 
and so the Latin sub and super, and the Greek Ari and brip preserve the initial siW- 
lant which is lost In upa and upari. 

The truth is that the Satukrit, Zend, Greek, Latip, Gothlp, Stavonio and Oeltic 
laugueges must all have sprung from one emm^n source,—-they are sistete, 
Sanskrit may het^nsi<ib^ the eldest, inasmuch as it generally piesetv^ 
e^iiesb forms, and its structure is the most transparent for philoh^ieid' 

... ; 

It is quite true that all IMa simi\airity and linguistic sympathy only tbe 
hMit >i a tmnexion; but they prove regarding the pUkeiihei^ 

but perhaps the foiliowiitg eoaud^barati^ 


oh this further'questitm. , , 

once, biieaj^ hy the fUK^stora ol theiel 

■ ,, y>\’ , i.> , ' • ^ 
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scattered nations, aeetns ^9riin&’facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emulated, from the farthest extremity of the line, as India j and this is con. 
flni^ Iqr the fact that the Western languages preserro no trace of any tropical 
residence, while the Vaidik use of such words as hma, “winter,” for “year,” and 
such traditions* as those which represent the Uttara Kama in the far north as ' 
the sacred land of mythology, do seem to imply some trace of northern rcminis. 
cenou 0 * 

h. Again, the f^ 6f a sabject cart like the Sddras, existing as they did outside 
the pale of the twice.bom, is no strange phenomenon in ancient history; it is one 
which meets us everywhere, if we can only pierce below the surface, and examine 
the strata of society. It is familiar enough to the student of Greek and Boman 
histdiy, in the i-niMt of the Greek states and colonies, the plebs of Borne, the 
PCri^i and Helots of Sparta, and the l^Trhene% of Etruria; and the same 
phenomenon reappeared in m^usval Europe. In the cases where we can explain 
it, it seems fdways duei to foreign conquest, and this analogy at once suggests a 
airntW solutlon i{L the history of ancient India. 

e. This hypotheas is confirmed by the facts mentioned by Elphinrtono in his 
fir^t book, relative to the 8 fidta kingdoms, whe];p Manu forbids a twice-bom man 
to reside; but it is still more confirmed by^the intimations of the Qi^ Yeda. 
The Eindiis of that early age are evidently settled in the north-west, with a 
hostile population near them; they call on Indra to assist his fair-complexioned 
friends, the Aryas,* against the dark Dasyus,* who are stigmatised as “ non-sacri- 
ficing” {ayajwdnah), or “having no religious observances” {iwratdh), and as 
“slaves*’ (ddsdh). In one place (B.V. i. 130. 8 ) we have the following verse^ 
“ Indra, who in a hundred ways {ffotects in all battles, in heaven-confening battles, 
has preserved in the fray the sacrificing Atya. Cha^ising the neglecters of rail. 
giotts rites, he subjected the blade skin {twaeham hrish^m) to Manu.” In fact 
this oldr" conflict seems perpetuated by the common Sanskrit word for cast, 
vanfa, wluch originally meant “ colour.” The Dasyus were not mere barbarians; 
their “ hundred cities ” are frequently alluded to; but it is not impossible that 
they had some physical peculiarities which distinguished them from the 
Caucartau invaders, as a favourite epithet of the Aryan god, Indra, is svMpra, 
“with a beautiful nose or jaw," which may have been intended as a ‘contrast to 
the flat noses of the aborigines. The same idea probably reapi)ears In the 
EAmAyaua legend of the monkey tribes of the Deckan; the very name of one of 
thdr leaders, Hanumat, “ the large-jawed,” is a curious contrast to the gntijpra of 
the Vedas. * 

d. To this we may add the various passages in the Vaidik writings* which repre¬ 
sent the twioe-bom tribes ;as gradually spreadii^ to the east* and south from their 
(Urinal ^ts between the Indus and the Saraswati. In the find that 

the Indus and the ri^rs of the Panj&b are well known, and so are the 
Tamun& and the Saraswati, but the Ganges is only directly named once, and 
that in the last Ixtok. In the saW way it is silent respecting any of the great 
rivCTS of the Deckan, as the Nerbadda and GodAvari, nor is there any mention of 
the VlncQqm. Its geography, in^ fact, is as contracted when compared to that 

’ I may add tan; ttwt iu India I oaed to find 
tta iWQdlte van impna^ In nfarence to 
thtt pbt&t. Iff tta ajnigalar iShiaM in tha 
, rOBW w tta Orttualn tta Batapatna ^lAlimaua, 

*'tfiia WM Mdnira daaoent ttem ^ northem 
itatrttaln.'’ 

- i^Jo.Watoiy of this old w<wd, la 
in ib% Apwt, tta old name of the 
Me^ttamodetn etn, see Professor Max 
M L j need 

. 'hmijr MMniaaitaa to my naden snob tall- 

iHMsh have in 

■ Jtaim to mtm ea XnifUto Intanst in 

. books 


nnt iogetoer. We see there what genius and 
learning can do, when united. 

* Maau.Myv{x. tSX “those tribes in the world 
whito aim outnde of the casts nroduoed from 
Brahma’s tiead, hands, thighs and feet, whether” 
they speak Mleohohha language or izya Ian- 
gnage, are called Dasyus,” 

* ^eae tare been carefully^oollected by Mr. 
Muir in the seeond volume of his SantMt Ttxlt 
—a work, every rolnme of whiob abounds with 
stores of information to the student of Hiudd 
aniiqtdty, 1 have been coutiiittafif indebted to 
it in the oooiae to this if^wndix. 
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BS tW» is to that c£ the XUrndyapa or the PaiApas. In the later Yaidik 
yrntings'nro caa trace a gradual acqaaintance afith the constiy beyond; and the 
mo^ interesting of these passages is the following legend from the ^tapatfaa 
Br^naapa of the White Yajur Veda, which can hardly be anything else tJiaa a dim 
recollection of the gradual spread eastward of the religions rites of the Biafamanical 
tribes. 

"Ufathava the Videgha bore«Agni VaiSwanara in his, month. The 
Gotama .Mhiigana was his family priest. Thongh addressed by him, he' 
(Mdthara) did not'answer, ‘lest,’ (he thought), ‘Agni should escape from my 
mouth.* The priest began to invoke Agni with verses of the Big Veda, ‘We 
kindle thee at the sacrifice, 0 wise Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, the 
mighliy, 0 Videgha’ [R.V. v. 26.] He made no answer. [The priest then 
repeated] ‘Thy bright, brilMant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 
Apii, O Videgha,’ [R.V. viiif 44.] Still he made no answer. The priest idien 
recited, ‘Thee, 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,’ etc. [R.V. v. 26.] . So far 
he uttered, when immediately on the menti<m of butter, Agni Vaiiw&nsra 
flashed forth frcnn his month; he could not restrain him, so he issued from his 
mouth and fell down to this earth. The Vid^ha M4thava was then on flhe 
Sarasw^ti. Agni then traversed this earth, burning towards the east Gotama 
RAhdg^a and the Videgha M&thava foUo'wed after him as he burned onward. 
He burnt across all these rivers; but he did not bum across the Sad4niri(* which 
descends from the northern mountain. The Brahmans formerly did not use to 
cross this river, becnuHe it had not been burnt across by Agni Vai4w4nara, But 
now many Brahmans live to the east of it. It used to bo uninhabitable, and 
swampy, being untastod bj Agni Vai^wdnara. It is now, however, habitable; 
fcfi' Bratoans have caused it to be tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer, this 
river is, as it were, incensed, being still cold, not ^ving been burnt across by Agni 
Vaifiwttnara.” • 


e. We come to the same result, if we trace the gradual development of the four 
casts in the Vedas. In the Rig Veda the cast system of later times is wholly un> 
known. Traces of the three twice-bom classes are indeed to be found. Thus the 
Brahmans seem referred to in the word brahmm, “priest,” and sometimes we 
have the actual word Brdhmatfa ; and similarly we may find the Initial hints of 
the later Eshatriyas and Vaiayas; but it is entirely silent as to the Siidras, with the 
exception of ttie one well-known verse in the ninetieth hymn of the tenth book, 
the language of which is undoubtedly more modem than most of the other bymna 
But in the other Vedas we find the cast qrstem fuUy developed. All this har- 
moniees with the hygpthcsis that the Sddra cast arose as the twice-bom gradually 
Bul^ugated the aborigines of the north. 

/. Ihesc vague hints arc moreover fully confirmed by the actual linguistic com- 
dition qS India at the present day. This alone might mot be of much we^ht; 
bat it seems £e bring strong confirmation when we find tllat the present distri¬ 
bution of Indian languages is exactly what it would be if ouf bypothcris of the 
. invading Brahmanical. tribes were correct. The languages of tito people north, 

. and immediately south, of the Vindhya, as BengcQi, Hindi, Guseniti, ManttTit, 
Uriya, etc., are all saturated with Sanskrit; it is protolfie that in each 
thi^ia a non-Sanskrit basis, but this has been sotiverlaid by Sanskrit that it is 
-hardly recognisable without 4lee scrutiny. Take away the Sanskrit 
^ 1 ^, noilhini^ worthy of beipg caRed a.language remains.' But in thb south <ii\y 
t .In^ the languages are di^cGy of a non-Sanskrit, and probatfijF Tursiniim,' 
#1 &e languages of tl^ 'mountaineer tribes in nearly ail'^patte 
seeku belong to this latter fanfily. Hour what is tthecase Gr^’ ^tain, 
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whe^ ^ns^ei^ ^^ementft of the poptilittion a»d titiedr rantoal relation 
tae li|8t<Hi$iilfy 7 The Saxon and Normatt conqnwors came in from the 
Sontih and Sqnth-Bast; and tlray entirely robdned Sngli^ and partly sabjngated 
t he Sontli of Scotlajid; hat.the ancient O^tio inhabitante maintained their inde- 
pcndemstt in ttid mo^taina of Wales and the Highland Scotland; and this 
is exactly repeated in the present dbrtribntion of the Ei^lish^Gaelic, 
and Oyxnrie langhages. This ailment, as so many others, is only one from 
analogy; hat it mn^ not be overlooked that aU our facts and inferences, with 
leglbrd to. the popnlation of ancient India, point asanimously in one direction. 

g\r It only remains to notice Elphinstone’s objection against this hypothesis. It 
is qpiite true that ** neither in the Code nor in the Vedas, nor in any book that is 
certainly older than the Code, is there any allosion to a prior residence 4 >r to a 
knchvledge of more than the name of any country dut of todia. Even mythology 
goes no farther than the Himalaya chain, in whiclt is fixed the habitation of the 
go^ ” (p. 84).' But conld not the same said with equal troth of the ancient 
ChreitkB; if aw oiffily snbstitate Homer and Hesiod for the Veda and Mann, and 
Olyinpiu for Himalaya 7‘ The truth is that a nation in its nomad state has no 
pro^ literature, and therefore no historical memory; these rise slowly after it 
has settled in towns, and bf that time the pride of being Av^ooMhen^ has 
probably erased all traces of any foreign origin. 

It is asked again (p. 84), ** where could the central point be, from which a 
la^^^^age could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldsea, Syria, 
and Arabia untouched 7" Of course we cannot answer the question, in our utter 
ignorance of the causes or course of these ancient currents of migration. We 
have here the two. great streams of the Semitic and Aryan tribes, which Providence 
undoubtedly did keep distinct in the ancimit world, as indeed seems symbolised 
by the very languages in which the Old and New Testament are written. By 
What particular series of events the distinction was originally produced and 
maintained, we cannot determine ; but we can plainly see that Jewish, Chaldtean, 
and Arabian civilization did, in the main, run their own career, just as those of 
ancient India, Greece, and Borne. JTor is it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that 
the mountain chain of the Caucasus may have interposed a barrier to the southern 
advance of the Aryan tribes, just as it did to the Cimmerian fugitives of Herodotus ; 
and similarly the Tartar invaders of more modem tiraes hjve passed onward into 
Europe tbrragh Persia and Armenia, and generally left Palestine and Arabia 
untouched.—'E d.) 


APPENbiX IX 

CHINESE BUPDHfST PILGRIMS IN INDIA. 


Edi mlaBionaiy probably p4fietrated into China more than 200 years 

But it was no^ until A.D. 66 that Buddhism became one «f the 
estalfiisl^ tC^hmi^qf the empire. India was always regarded as Cie cradle of 
tiie ]^d|3ha ja^ whej^in process of timej the puriigr d the Chinese branch 

t. aa to its doctrines and pftoepts, a sncci^on of 
i to India to procure copies qf the sacre^orks 
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litad to gain {resh instmction from foantain>head. Thdx! accounts bave piU^ 
lately be^ rendered accessible to the Buropean student by tbe labours of the 
late M. Abel R^musat and M. Stanislas Jolien. They throw, for the fifth and 
seventh centuries of our era, the same side-light on the actual state of hadia 
which the Greek accounts throw for the third and fourth centuries B.o. ; and 
enable^us to form an outline picture of a period which in India’s own 
literature is almost as mythic and imaginary as the Satya^ Yug or the Mahd* 
bh&rata war. t 

The earliest knowiiT Chinese traveller wm Chi-tao-an; he come to India at the 
commencement of the fourth century; but his work is lost. He was followed by 
7a-hian, who travelled in Central Asia and India from ▲.D. 899 to 414. A CKi- 
tury afterwards, two more, HoS-seng and Song-yun, travelled some years in 
the north of India; but theit account is very brief. They were succ^ded by 
Hiouen Thsang, whose ample *narrative is the subject of the present Appendix. *■ 
His example was followed by some pilgi-ims in the eighth century and by Khi- 
nie, who -dsited India in 964 with three hundred ascetics, but these are of little 
interest. 

Fa-hian's narrative was translated into French by M. Abel B^musat and oi^ere 
in 1836,«nd an English version from the French was published by Mr. Laidlay, 
in Calcutta, in 1848. His book consists of forty short chapters, but the narrative 
is entirely confined to Buddhist details, and hence we do not gain much, infor¬ 
mation from it regarding the condition of the Brahmanical population. He seldom 
mentions anything in any place which he visits beyond tbe Buddhist shrines 
which were the resort of pilgrims, and the legends with which they were associated. 
He seems to have passed thiough the territory of the Oi'gours, Khotan, Cdbhl,' 
U«iy&na, and Gandh&ra, and he then describes his route in India. He*mentions, 
among other places, Taksha^lil'(Taxila), Mathurd, SdnkdSya, Kanouj (where 
he sees the Heng or Ganges), Kosala. brdvastl, Kapiluvastu, and VaisdlL He 
next visits M^adha, with its capital Pdtaliputra; and here the very number 
of sacred places mentioned makes it difficult to determine his route. We can 
trace him as visiting Ndlanda, Kdjagriha, Gr^dhrakfita, and Gayd; he then goes 
westward to Benares (where he particularly mentions the deer-park of SdrnAth), 
and Kausdmbi. Fa-bian here devotes a short chapter to the kingdom of the 
Deckon (Tha thsen), «^d describes some cavern temples, which may perhaps 
he those of Ellora. He then returns from Benares to Pdfaliputra, .where he 
spends three years in a monastery, “ studying the books and tbe Ihn language 
and copying tbe precepts.”* Ho neit goes down the Ganges to Champd and 
Tdmralipti (Tamliik); at the latter place he remained two years, “ transetibing 
the sacred books, and depicting the images.” He thence sails to Ceylon, wbmre. 
he stayed two years, and collected several rare works in the JFbn language; 
he mentions the honour paid there to Buddha’s tooth, &m 1 describes Buddhism 
as fioniishing in the highest degree. On his homewa:^ voyage he visits Java; 

** heretics and Brahmans were numerous thero, and the law ^ Buddha in no wise, 
mitertiuned. 

Hiouen Thsang’s book is a very different work, ‘and its^)ublication forms an eta, 
in the history of Indian research. The first of M. Jnlimi’s three volumes eont 
tains the memoirs of Hloumi Thsang,^ as writtmi by two of his disciples; tbe 
• 4 »fh 6 r two give tbe ta-thang-si-ya-ki, or *‘m4m6ires sur les contr^es occidmrtties^'* 
the oi^gin)^ compilation of the pilgrim bima^. , .' 

S£^n Thsang appears to have been an ardent student of Buddbisi' 

,in s^eraI;monasterie8 in China, until at lasi^ in.tbe year 629, w&n twei^^six. 
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y«ars of age, Ite co:tK!eived the design of seeking in India the solution of the 
Tarions douhts which perplexed hi» mind, and which none of the Chinese sages 
conld reserve. He has to set out on his joi^^ westward alone. 

He starts from the N.W. extremity of Cb^, and pursues his adventurous route 
through the country of the Oi'gours, and other Tartar tribes; thus he mentions 
the kingdoms of 0-ld>ni, and Kou>tche (Kharashar ?). At the latter pliice he 
stops'sixiy days, on .account at the snow interrupting the roads; and he thence 
goes to Fa^lon-kia, which seems to be the same as the modem province of Aksu. 
In aft theie countries he finds Buddhism more or less prevalent. He then crosses 
the fountain Ling-chan (Musur Aola), which occupies more than a week; here 
he loses several of his companions from hanger and cold, and many ^ the 
hoas^ of burden. He next dcirts the shore of the lake Thsing-tchi (Issikul), 
and 'aj^ves at the city Sou-chd, where he meets with the l^ki-Kh&n; he 
notioes that his people were' fire-worshippers. Hfe then travels on to Tche-chi 
(Ch4sh or Tashkend), crosses the Jaxartes, and visits Samarkand, which is entirely 
inhabited by fiif-worshippers. He then proceeds through the pass called the 

Iron Oates” (Derbend), enters the kingdom of TukhAra, and crosses the Oxus. 
He describes Tukbdra as divided into tweniy-seitni states, ** which, though to some 
extent independent, are gener|lly subject to the Turks.” Here he finds Buddhism 
held in respect, and still more so in Balkh, where there were 100 convents con¬ 
taining 8,000 monks. He next reaches BAmyAu (where Buddhism is very flourish- 
ing), and crosses the Hindd Kush. He thence visits Kapisa (the Capissa of Fliny), 
which is under a Kshatriya king, to whom ten kingdoms are subject; here he fin^ 
100 convents with 6,000 monks, but also scores of temples and many sects of 
heretics, some of whom went about naked, others rubbed themselves with ashes 
or wore stalls as ornaments. Near the capital he passes, on a mountain calted 
PllusAra, the first of the long scries of Asoka’s gtApa$ or monuments erected over 
relics.* On leaving EaplSa, he crosses a mountain range to the east, and then 
eaters Northern India.* 

He first visits LampA or LamghAn, “ north of which,” it is said, “ the frontier 
countries are called Mie-li-tche (^M^UeJushhaa)'” then he comes to NagarahAra, 
where, to the south-west of the city, there was a cave in which Buddha was 
said to have left his shadow. Here the disciples, in their memoirs, indulge their 
imagination, and describe their master as extorting, by prayers, such a clear 
vision of the sacred s^bol as had been rarely conceded to any man; but Hiouen 
Thsang himself only remarks that “in old times the appearance was seen as 
luminous as if it were Buddha himself, but in these later ages one no longer 
sees it completely ,* sometl^g is, indeed, perceived, but it is only a feeble and 
doubtful resemblance.”* South-east of this lay GandhAra, with its capital, Purus- 
hapuia, at this rime subject to fiZapisa. He describes the inhabitants as effeminate, 
bat greatly devoted to ifterature ; and he mentions it as the birthplace of many 
Indian doetora, who have composed (Buddhist) ^Astras. He found its 1,000 
convents and numerous deserted and in mins; there were 100 temples 

and hererics of all sorts in abundance. There were mveral monaments of, the 
great kings AAoka and ; and he also expressly mentions a temple sacred 

to 'UaheAwara, as woU as a celebrated statue of his wife, the goddess Pi-mo 
stone. In his account of the city I^AlAtura, he gives a curious 
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Higeod abo^t FApimi, and describes bis grammar as still studied by the Brabimaim 
ot tbe place. 

He thence visited tJdydna, to the northi but most of its 1,400 convents were in 
ndns. Nert he went to Bolor, and thence tamed southward to TakdiaSili (vrhich 
formerly belonged to Eapila, but was then subject to Oashmir), Sinhaputa, Ura4i,. 
and Cashmlr. Hie latter country he found under the dominion of the Kiwli*to 
(Kritlya) dynasty, which patronisdtl the Brahmanical faith; but there were many 
learned Buddhists in t{ie various convents, and our traveller stayed there two years, 

' copying and studying the sacred books. He then visits Fanch and B&japura, md 
remarks that all the countries from Lamghdn to this last place are more or less 
barbarous, and do not propmrly belong, to India.* 

Hiouen Tlwang thence goes southward to Cheka, where he sees the ruins of the 
ancient city Sdkola (the Sagalil or Sangala of the Greeks),—Chlnapati, wbere he 
remains studying fourteen monlhs,—J^landbara, where he remains four months,— 
and Euluta (where ho crosses the Satlaj). He next proceeds southward to a country 
* called Po-li*yc-to-lo, which appears to be the Matsya district of*Manu, as this is 
explained by Eulldka as Virdta, which has been supposed to be Mdcherl or Jaipur. 
Hiouen Thsang describes the inhabitants as averse to letters, and devoted to 
heretlcaUdoctrines and war.’ ^ 

He next comes to Mathurd (Mattra),* and here his narrative throws great 
light on the political condition of the JDodb in the seventh century. He visits 
and describes Tandsar, with its 3 convents, its 100 temples, and swarms of 
heretics,*—Srughna (7), with its ruined capital (here he finds 6 convents and 
100 temples, and remains studying with a renowned doctor some months),— 
Matipura (7), on the Gangeat where the Buddhist and Brahmanical faiths have 
. m 'equal number of adherents, and the king is a l^iidra, but does not follow the 
law of Buddha,—Brahmapura (7),—^Ahichchhattra (the ASurddpa of Ptolemy),— 
and Sdnkdsya,'* the old city mentioned in the Bdmdyaija, and which General 
Cunningham discovered in the mins near the present village of Samkas^ 
General Cunningham found a tank there, where a NAga is stUl propitiated by 
offerings of milk whenever rain is wanted, just as it was in A.l>. 400, when 
Fa>hian visited the spot. 

The next place visited was EanyAkubja,—he describes its capital as 20 in 
length and 6 in breadjh. Its king, Harsha-vardhana, was of the VaiAya cast; 
he had succeeded his elder brother RAjyavardhana, who had been treacherously 
killed by SasAnka, an anti'Buddhist king in eastern India, and on his accession 
had assumed the name of SlIAditya." The new king had fistabliabftfi his supre* 
macy over aU India, and was a most zealous patron of Buddhism. There were 
100 convents and 10,000 monks; and also 200 temples of tlie Brahmans. He 
describes the king^m as wealthy and full of foreign merchandise,—“ the cities, 
ore all defendet| by solid walls and deep ditches.” • 

He next went to O-yu-to (which is supposed to have been some capital'dC 
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Ajodbifti oh the Giua^) ; here he found 100 convents sad only 10 temples 
He then goes down the- river to Haya m ukhn (?),—^n his voyage, his ship is 
attadced robbers devoted to the goddess Doi^h, who have an annual custom 
of saciifihlng one of their captiTes, and they ftz on the Chinese pilgrim as thdr 
vio^. The memoirs cspatiate on his calmness amidst his terrified companions, 
-»he resigns himself to his fate, and only regrets that the premature tmtnlhation 
of his jdumey ^Idssue in future evil to hSs captors; but a sudden storm 
alarms the robbers, and they release him with his friends. He next visits 
Prayhga, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna,-~here he finds only two 
small convents,—there are many hundreds of temples and the nmnber of 
heroics is enormoua” He expresdy mentions one very celebrated temple of 
immense wealth and sanctity with a large tree in it§ principal court, from whose 
top pUglhtts used to tiirow themselves down in order; to die in such a sacred spot 
he alad mentions the custom of devotees drowning themselves at the point of 
confuence. Sdu^h-west of Prayi^a, there was a dense forest infested with wild 
bea^ and elephants. He next visits Kanffdmbl, where he finds 10 convents in 
mimi, and 60 flooridiing temples. ^ 

He next tums northward to YaiS&kha (?), which General Cunningham identi> 
lies with the Hindi Siketa ov the ancient Ayodhyi on the river §arayu; and 
thence to SrirastL He describes the capital of the latter kingdom as in mins 
and almost desert^ ;' there were many ruined convents, but the Brahmanical 
temples seem to have been numerous and frequented.'* Tpence he goes to 
Eapilavastu,—here there are 10 deserted towns, and the royal city is in ruins; 
the palace, in the middle of the capital, was once 14 or 15 li in circumference, 
and was entirely built of bricks,—its ruins are still* lofty and solid, but it baa 
been desert for agcs.» The villages are thinly peopled,—^thero is no king,-— 
every town has its own chi<rf. There were once about 1,000 convents, the ruins 
of which still remain.” The various spots were still pointed oat, which were 
associated with the memorable events in l$4kya Muni’s life, and on most of them 
vikdras had been erected. He next goes eastward through a dense forest to 
B4magr4ma, which was then only a desert,—it abounded with the ruins of 
convents and tt4pa«, but most of the country was covered with forests full 
of wild beasts and robbers; and the same desolation prevailed in Kulinagara, 
the celebrated spot where Bdkya Muni entered into nirvdfta.'* Hiouen Thsang 
then tumg'*to the south-west, and, aftmr passing through a vast forest, reaches 
Benares. 

He'desciihes the kingdom as thickly filled with populous villt^es,—^the majority 
of the inhabitants believed heretical doctrines, and there were few who revered 
the law of Buddha. There were 80 convents with about yXK) monks, and 
100 temples and 10,000.heretics, devoted for the most pan to Mahaiwara. 
" Some cut their hair, others leave a tuft on the top of the head* and go about 
qtiite naked (the Niigranthas)', others rub thrir bodies with ashes (the Pd.4u* 
phtas), and a^oui^y practise painful penances to escape from life and death.” 

the .ca|fital thme are 20 temfiles. They have towers of many stories, and 
naaghhieent chapels boflt of stones elaborately carved and of wood richly 
^Tbiek trees cover them with thdr shade, and streams of pure water 
flow roudd them.. Tlie statue of Mdie^wara, which is made of brass, fs nearly 
aspect is grave mid majestic, and, on seeing him, one feds 
if be were still living.” 
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He yfeSts the d^r-park of Sdmith, with its convent containing 1,500 monks,** 
and then joorneys north-eastward to yaiij41{, passing on the way a celebrated 
temple of NArAyapa. He describes th& capital as a heap of mins, covering a 
circumference of 60 or 70 U, The district abounded with Buddhist monuments, 
and there were many ruined convents, but only three or four were inhabited 
there Wbre scores of temples, and a multitude of heretics, especially of those 
who go naked. As Fa-hian describes Yai^ without alluding to its being in 
ruins, we may conclude that the city decayed between the fifth and seventh 
centuries.” 

After visiting Vriji (which he describes as in mins), and NepAl (which, he 
finds under a K.shatriya king of the race of the lAchavas), he continues his route 
to Magadha. Here he found, 60 convents with 10,000 monks, biit the temples 
were also numerous and well frequented. He mentions PAtaliputrar as a 
ruined city south of the Ganges; “though long deserted, its foundations 
still covered an extent'of 70 U.’* He also mentions its origintd name—^Kusuma- 
pnra, and gives a legend to account for the chaifge. He counted hundreds of 
ruined convents, and tuples in the neighbourhood. Some of the 

legends connected with the different sacre<l sites arc curious, as illustrating the 
respective positions of Buddhism and the more ancient faith. We find frequent 
accounts of great disputations held in the presence of the kings, between the 
most learned partisans of the two creeds; and one great Brahman is expressly 
mentioned by name—MMhava—a celebrated follower of the Sdnkhya philosophy, 
who was vanquished by a Buddhist teacher—Gunamati—^from central India. 
Mddhava, it is said, was a man of immense learning, and he possessetl two towns, 
ami all the surrounding district was his appanage. Similarly we read in the legends 
of towns given as a reward to the successful Buddhist disputant, and in one 
place (vol. i. p, 461) it is even said that the defea^d Brahmans were reduced 
to he dependents of the convents (“ ies Brahmanes restArent assujettis an service 
des couvents”). 

Among other places, Hiouen Tbsang mentions GayA,” which he describes as 
a well-defended city, very difilcult of access; it had only a few inhabitants. 
Tlie Brahmans formed a thousand families; they were descended from one ilUsht. 
The king did not treat them as subjects, and the multitude showed them pro¬ 
found respect. OayA Vas a very sacred spot in Buddhist legend ; there Buddha 
had passed six years of severe .penance, and there grew the sacred'JoiAt tree, 
of which General Cunningham says “that it still exists, though very much 
decayed; one stem, with three branches to the westward, is still green, 
but the other branches are barkless and rotten;” but of coarse it has been 
frequently rencv||d. Hiouen Tbsang mentions a celebrated viAdra, which had 
been constructed near the tree by a Brahman who ^as once a worehipper of 
KaheSwara, ^t who, warned by that deity, had resolved to build the Buddhist 
convent. This appears to be the same legend as that connected with Amara Slnha, 
which is wraroemorated in an inscription found \>j Mr. Wilkins at GayA, and 
published in the first vol. of the Asiatic Besearshea. Hiouen Thsang remarks 
“ for the space of 10 li to the south of the bdhi tree, the sacred monuments are 
so numerous that it would bo difficult to mention them all. Every year^ when 
^ the mendicants (JAiAsAiis) inhabit floted abodes durii^the rafey {Reason, ihonka 
and laymen arrive from all quarfa^ by hundreds, thousands,, and ,|^jDus of 
thousands. For seven days and nights they walk about in the woo© nnroisAding 
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the convent, with odorcms flowers and to the soand o£ music, and pay their 
homage to the redics and mahe their offerings. The monks of India, at the tiine 
of ^e rains, enter fixed habitations on the first day of ^rdvan, and they quit them 
cm the last day of Aiwayuj.”" 

• of course abounded with objects of interest to the Chinese pilgrim, 

and his account of its sacred places is very detailed, and Qeneral Cunadngham 
has recognised many of the spots which he Visited, especially the ruins of Ka« 
fiigdrapnr or Bdjagriha, near the modem B&jgir, which ^jan still be identified 
by. Fa-bian’s description, that the five hills fom a girdle round it like the walls 
of a town.’* This was the capital of the ancient kings of Magadha, and it is no 
dotibt the samq as the Giiivraja of the Bdmdyapa ; even at the time of hVhian’s 
visit it was a deserted dty. ^ 

Hiouen Thsang also notices a more modem ]^4jagriha, in the plain, which 
was inhabited by 1,000 Brahman families, ASoka having given it to them when 
he removed bis court to PdtAliputra. But the most interesting place which 
Hioam Thsang visited was the celebrated convent of Nilanda, the extensive 
ruins of which still exist in the village of Bwagaon, seven miles to the north of 
B&jgir. On his arrival he was met by 200 monks and a crowd of other persons, 
coming in procession with flags, parasols, perfumes, and flowers. He Vas then 
welcomed in solemn conclave by all the residents, and invited to share in all 
that the convent supplied. After this he was introduced to a venerable &chdrya 
named l^abhadra, who was profoundly versed in the depths of Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy, but who, for several years, had been almost helpless from violent rheu¬ 
matism. Hiouen Thsang was then lodged in one of the convent buildings and 
treated with every mark of respect. NdlandaVas at that time the giost 
imposing of all the Buddhist monasteries in India: 10,000 monks resided within 
its walls, and among these were visitors from all parts of India who had come 
to study‘the abstruser Buddhist books under its renowned teachers. There were 
to be found the followers of the eighteen different schools, all living united 
together; and every kind of book was studied, “from the common books, as the 
Vedas and such writings, to logic (ketnvidyA'), grammar (jiabdovidyA), medicine 
{ehikitad), and the practical arts {MpatthAnavidyd)” A thousand of the monks 
conld explain twenty treatises, five hundred could explain thirty, and ten (includ¬ 
ing Hiouen himself) knew filNy; but the old 4ch&rya %ad. mastered all. The 
convent was supported by the revenue of lOO.vill^es, and the strictest moral 
and intellectual discipline was maintained in the community. As the public funds 
provided all necessaries, the monks had no need to wander and beg alms, and all 
their time was devoted to-study. 

Hiouen Thsang appears- to have remained five years at l^landa, and during 
that time he read .the. Yoga idstra three times, the Nydy^utdra iAstra once, 
the adthidha/rma iAgbra once, the hetuvidyd iAstra twice, the iabdtmdyd idatra 
twice, etc. He also revised the books which he bad read in Cashmir, and at 
the same time he took the opportunity of studying the Brahmanical books a^d 
the wotic entitled wM(^ treats of the Ibn charact^s of India. There 

then follows, in the memoirs written by the disciples, a very curious passage on 
the Sanskrit language and literature, to which we shall return further on. 

After leaving K41aiida, he proceeds through forests and mountains to the 
kingdom, of Hize^yepkrvata, which is supposed to be Monghir. Its capital* 
contained iO cmivents with about 4,000 monks j there weim 20 temples, and all 
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<rf bereiics wew numerouiS He mentions b mountain ‘f whence smoke 
and impcmr issned which obscured the sun and moon;" which bO an 
exaggeration of the hot springs foan(^ in the neighbouring hills, fie thence 
follows the southern bank of the Ganges and visits Champd, where ffiere were 
scores of rained convents, in which about 200 monks still continned to reside;. 
—>Gie ^rahmanical temples were many and well-frequented. He next visits 
Eajdgbira (?), with 6 or 7 con'dmts and 10 temples; the kingdom was no 
longer independent, ^d consequently the cities were deserted, and the inhaM- 
*«nt8 had retired to the villages. He adds that when fiflOditya travelled in his 
■iominions, on his arrival in this district, he had a ptflace built of reeds, where 
he administered justice, and which was burnt on his depaiture. Hiouen Thsang 
mentions that in each of these last-mentioned kingdoms there were large tracts 
of forest abounding with wild elephants. He next comes to Pundravaxdhana 
(Bardwani), with 20 convents and 100 temples, and thence proceeds eastward 
to K^manipa (Assam.) He describes the language of Assam as somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from that of the neighbouring provinces; its inbabitantS were not Bud¬ 
dhists, and thoro was not a single convent within its limits. Its temples could 
be numbered by humlreds, and their worshippers by tens of thousands. Its 
kingwaaa Brahnmn, named BhAskaravarma, and ]j;cborc the title of Eum&ra; 
idthough not a follower of Buddha,. he received Hiouen Thsang with kind¬ 
ness and treated him with every mark of respect. He next goes to Samatata, 
(in the Sundarbans ?), and thence to the port of TAmralipia (Tamluk). He 
tods in the latter place 10 convents and 60 temples; and ho mentions the im¬ 
mense quantity of rare and precious merchandise which was brought to it by 
land and sea. Here he inquired about Ceylon (Sinhala), and he learned that 
shi^s often sailed thither from this port; but he was advised to proceed south- 
wani to the extremity of the Penins^, and thus avoid the long and dangerous 
voyage. He accordingly, after first visiting a country called Karaasuvaraa (?), 
proceeds to Orissa; henceforth his descriptions cA the different countries are much 
briefer and more meagre. He describes the inhabitants as tall, dark, and rude 
in their manners,—^their language and pronunciation differed from those of 
central India. There were 100 convents with 10,000 monks, and 60 temples. 
On the S.E. frontier, he finds a large city, called Oharitra, which was a port 
greatly frequented by foreign merchants. He next passes through Konyodha (7), 
wirix its 100 temples; KaUnga, on the coast, with its 10 convents and 200 
temples; and Kosala (in the interior), with its Kshatriya Iring of the Buddhist 
faith, its 100 convents and its 70 temples. He next visits Andhra, where 
he tods a language and pronunciation very different from those of central 
India, though the written characters are mostly .the same. There were 20 
-^OQVents with 3,()00 monks, and SO temples; he calls its capital Fing-ld-Io 
(Waraogalf). ^ • 

He then proceed to Dhanakacheka or MabAndhra (Mahendri ?), where be found 
most of the convents in ruins, and only 20 were still inhabited;' there were 100 
temples, and heretics of every sect were very numerous. Here he met two learned 
monks, and he stayed several months to enjoy \he benefit of their instructkms. 
Thexiee he wmvt to Chola, which he describes as mostly a desert covered with 
mkrthes and jungles; the convents were nearly all in tains, bat there, 

temples, and the heretics who wmit naked (riie at»yra»t&w)F .w#s^ 
ekbPsmely numeroos. His way thence lay southward through forests^ and deia^ 
ehtil he reilih^ Btiivi^a and its capital KAnchipora 
its 100 ctnmnts^wi^ their 10,000 mocks, and its SO 
hereticA.^ Bairo to meets some monks from 
jl^frcw proceeding m the king ot that island jiod 
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Irat ^ ioserts in bis a short account of deylon, as dariTcd from Ibe travd* 

lers #hoin he met. 

According to the Hemoirs, Hiouen Th^mg did not go further south than EAn< 
chipura $ ;bnt the Si>yia>ki mentions his going 8,O0O U to the south (or rather south* 

. west), and reaching a country called Ho*lo*kiu>teha, i. e. Halakilta or Malaya. He 
describes its inhabitants as illiterate and entirely deroted to gain; the (on-rents 
weK mostly in mios, but there were hnndred^of flourishing temples, and numbers 
of Mrgrantka heretics. He describes the Malaya hills and the sandal-trees which 
grow on them, and he mentions the serpents by which these* trees are infested. He 
then passes through Konkana, where he found 100 convents with 10,000 monks, as 
well as hundreds of temples. Both in his journey to this kingdom from the south, 
and again on his leaving it and proceeding northward, he describes himwelf as 
passing through vast forests and desert plains infehted by wild beasts and robbers. 
He’.next comes to Mahdrdshtra. His account 6f this kingdom is curious and 
interesting. “ The kingdom of Mo-ho-la-tcha(Mah4r&aht:ra) has a circuit of about 
6,000 li. On the west side, its capital’’* is near a great river,—its circumference is 
80 U. The soil is rich and fertile, and produces grain in abundance. The cUmato 
is hot,—the manners of the people are simple tmd honest. They are tall in stature, 
and their character proud ai^ haughty. Whoever confers a benefit on them may 
count on their gratitude; but he who offends them never escapes their vengeance. 
If any one insults them, they risk their life to wash out the affront; if any one 
implores their aid in distress, they neglect all care of their personal safety to help 
him. When they have an injury to avenge, they never fail to warn their enemy 
beforehand; after which, each man dons his cuirass and fights, lance in hand. In 
a battle they pursue those who fly, but they do not kill those who yield themselves 
prisoneiai When a general has lost a battle, instead of inflicting corporal puhisb- 
ment upon him, they make him wear women’s clothes, and so drive him to commit 
suicide.. The State maintains a body of intrepid warriors to the number of many 
hundreds. Whenever they prepare for combat, they make themselves drunk with 
wine, and then any one of them would, lance in hand, singly defy ten thousand 
enemies. If he kills any one who happens to cross his path, the law does not 
punish him. When the army is out on service, these warriors march In the van, to 
the sound of drums. They also make drunk hundreds of their ferocious elephants.” 
He describes the king as a Eshatriya named Pulakesa, and he adds that BUdditya, 
the king of Eauouj, had subdued all India except this imtion, and all his efforts 
to conquer them had failed. Hiouen Thsang mentions 100 convents with 6,000 
monks; there were also 100 temples, and the heretics of different sects were 
extremely numerous. 

He then crosses the Nannadd (Nerbadda) river, and comes to the kingdom of 
Bai^aoheva (Barygaaa or Bardch). He describes the inhalatants as devoted to 
tn^time traffic, and as illit^te and deceitful. There were 10 convents with 800 
monks, and sdso IB temples. He next goes to Mdlwa, of which he speaks in glow¬ 
ing tenna. In ^ five Indias, there are two kingdoms where study is highly 
esteoned^MAlu^ in the southwest, and Magadha iu the northeast.” Brahmanism 
and Buddhism seemed each to llotuish. Thus there were mai^ hundreds of con- 
. vdnts with 20,000 monks, and there were also as many temples. 3!he hererics were 
very numm'ous, especially those who rubbed their bodies with ashes (the Pd^patas). 
Be mentions a king named 4ildditya, who had reigned some 60 years before and ^ 
hi^ geeatiy patroxdsed the Buddhists during hia long reign of 60 years; he. places ‘ 
Mm on the aoutheast ef the river Mahi, which seenui to indicate Dhdrd. 

He i^m^tlpns a diy of Brahmans, and gives a carious Irgend of a Brahman 
• a^i^||eepiy veried'in every branch of leaining, sacred and prerfane, and in hie 
attogt|t^.p9(Ochdined the successor of Buddha and the guide of the igno- 
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rant. He had statues carted in red sandalwood of MaheSwiara, Vasudeta,** 2fto4- 
yapa, and Bnddha, and be placed these as the four l^s of his chair, until he was 
defeated in a public disputation by a Buddhist mendicant, when he was swallowed 
np alive by the earth opening under bis feet. 

He next visits Atali (?) and Kach, in both of which Buddhism was yielding tp 
Brahnjpnism, and from thence he proceeds to Vallabhi. He describes the latter as 
a kingdom of great commerce ant wealth 5 there were 100 jconvents with 6,000 
monks, and also manj hundreds of temples and heretics of every sect. The kings 
were Eshatriyas, and nephews of the 6 ildditya who was mentioned above as a 
king of Mdlwa; the present occupier of the throne, Dhruvapatu, was also son-in- 
law to the son of fSilAditya, the king of Eanonj. He was a zealous BuddHst, and 
every year held a great assembly for seven days, when he distributed all kinds of 
gifts to the religious devotees, find then bought them back at a double price. 

He next visits Anandapura, & dependency of Mdlwa,—Surdshtra, a dependency 
of VaUabhi, which possessed great wealth from its commerce,—and Guijara,** 
where there was only one convent, though the Eshatriya kihg professed the 
Buddhist faith. We next find him at Ujain, which he describes as under a Brahman 
king well versed in heretical leandng,—here there had once been scores of con¬ 
vents, but now nearly all were in ruins, while thc^ temples were numerous and 
crowded with votaries.'"* Next he virits Tchi-ki-to (Chitor ?), where Buddhism was 
similarly waning before Brahmanism ; but the king, though a Brahman, patronizes 
the former religion,—and Mahdswarapura, a thoroughly Brahmanical kingdom, 
which seems to have lain in the north-east of Bdjputdna* He then toms west¬ 
ward, and, after travelling through wild plains and dangerous deserts, he crosses 
the river Sindhu and arrives at a kingdom of the same name. He calls the capiM 
Vi(mavapnra (?); the king is a 6 ddra; there are hundreds of convents irfith 10,000 
monks, and there are also 30 temples. He mentions a sect of fanatics who ocenpied 
one side of the river for 1,000 U; their only profession was murder and the tending 
of oxen; the men shaved their beards and the women their hair, and they wore the 
dress of Buddhist monks. Hiouen Thsang regarded them as the degenerate de¬ 
scendants of a Buddhist tribe. He next visits Mdlasambhuru (Mnltdn ?), where 
there were 10 convents mostly in ruins, and 8 temples, one of which, that of the 
Sun, was of unusual splendour. The statue of the god was of pure gold, and the 
temple, from its first fotpiding, had never ceased to resound with continual music, 
and it was always lighted up brilliantly at night. After visiting Parvata, a depen¬ 
dency of Cheka, we next find him at Adhyavaklla (?), with its capital Ehajl^ora 
(Ear4chi ?), which he calls a dependency of Sindh | here he notices 80 convents 
and 10 temples; among the latter he specifies a magnificent temple of Mahe^wara, 
and he particularly mentions the number of its devotees who rub themselves with 
ashes (I’dSupatas). He next visits lAngala, a dependency of Persia,—^where he 
finds the language somewhat different from those of India,*bat the written charac¬ 
ters were very similar. Here there were 100 convents and also many hundreds of 
temples, and he again particularises one of Maheswara with its P^pata devotees. 
He then visits the unknown kingdoms of PitASilA, Avanda, and Varajja j in each he 
finds convents and temples, and Pdlupata devotee? as as Buddhist but 
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in Yninna most of tlio eouTents were in mins. After this he climbs a high mouu* 
tain mnge, and leaves the boundaries of India behind him. 

The remainder of his route we need pnly just indicate. He visits Ho-si-xui 
(Ghasnl^); crosses the Hindd Kush, and comes to Ander&b. He then ascends the 
.valleys of the affluents of the upper part of the Oxus, as far as the snowy range 
which separates the basin of that river from that of the river of Ydrkond. Thus he 
passes through Khost, Bolor, BadakhshAn, PaaRir, KAshgar, Khotau, TukhAra and 
thCi desert of Makhai, and reaches China in the spring of 645, 

During Hiouen Thsang’s stay at Kanouj and NAlandahe had many disputes with 
the lesmed Brahmans belonging to the various philosophical schools, especially the 
SAnkhya and YaiSeshika; and wc have Aome very curious accounts of some con¬ 
ferences, where the partisans of the rival religions met and discussed their differmit 
doctrines, and where, of course, “ the master of the faw ” (to quote Hiouen Thsang’s 
Chinese title of honour) plays a very prominent‘part, especially in the debates 
between the two great Buddhist sects who respectively called themselves the fol¬ 
lowers of “ the greater ” or “ less translation " {imhd' and hina-ydna).^ Hiouen 
Thsang himself gives an account of one of these great convocations. Twenty-one 
tributary kings, attended by the most learned Brahman and Buddhist teachers in 
their several kingdoms, were present. A monastery, and a tower 100 feet high, had 
been erected on the south bank of the Ganges, in%onour of a golden statue of 
Buddha. The king had a temporary palace built some three miles from the spot, 
and every day while the assembly lasted he escorted the statue in a grand triumphal 
procession from the palace to the tower, and, after various ceremonies in its honour, 
carried it back in the evening with the same pomp. After a sumptuous banquet, 
before the procession returned, a disputation was held every day between ^he 
different igamed visitors, when “ they discussed the most abstract expressions and 
the most sublime principles.” Of course the Brahmans arc defeated. On the last 
day of the assembly, the great tower suddenly caught fire, and at the same time an 
attempt was made to assassinate the king. The assassin, on examination, confessed 
that he had been employed by the defeated disputants, and that it was they also 
who had been the incendiaries. He adds that “ the king punished the chiefs of 
the conspiracy, and banished 600 of the Brahmans beyond the frontiers of India.” 
The memoir-writers give an account of a somewhat similar assembly held by the 
same king at PrayAga, at the confluence of the Jumnf, and 9>uiges: 600,000 monks 
and laymen were present, and the festivities appear to have lasted ten weeks. It is 
a curious illustration of the religious condition of Northern India at that time, to 
find, on the first day, the installation of a statue of Buddha; on the second, that of 
on image of the Sun; and on the third, that of an image of tSwara and similarly 
we read that the king lavished his gifts on the Brahmans and the different heretics 
(especially the Nirgranthas), as well as on the Buddhist monks. 

The firrt part of the second book of the Si-yu-ki gives a general aecount of Ibdia. 
The author says that the name riiould be pronounced In-tou, and he derives it from 
the Sanskrit indu ” the moon; ” but he also mentions the name “kingdom of the 
Brahrnans,” which may mean Br^mAvarta.* He gives some curious details re- 
cjtecting the public buildings, the household furniture, dresses, manners, divisions 
of time, etc.; and he seems to have been particularly struck with the minute ob¬ 
servances of cast. He mentions the four casts, and describes the YaiAyaa as mer- 
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clwnts, and the Sddras as agricnltnral labourers; be also notices that there were 
nunteroos mixed casts. Like the Qreelks, he was tery faToarably. impressed with 
the trathfalness and honesty of the national character. He praises the adminis* 
tration* of justice, and he mentions four modes of ordeal. The produce of ttie 
royal lands was divided into four portions: the first went to pay the expenses qt 
the kjpgdom; the second supplied the flefe {i.e. jdgirs) for the officers of statei the 
third was given to learned menf and the fourth was expended in gifts to the^ 
Buddhist and the various Brahmanical sects. He d^ribes the taxes as light. 
Bvery one possessed and cultivated some hereditary land, and paid a sixth part of 
the produce to the king, who advanced the seed. There were transit dntleB,at the 
fords of rivers and on the highways, ahd the king possessed no right of forced 
labour, Init was obb'ged to pay reasonable wages. There was a small standing army 
employed in guarding the &orltiers and the king’s person; the rest was levied in 
time of need. The governors, ministers, and ma^strates all received a certain 
portion of land, and were supported by its produce. 

He also gives some curious details respecting the current literature. He pwticu- 
larly mentions five sciences—^that of sounds or words (iahda-mdy &); that of arts 
and trades {HlpasthAna-vidyd ); Chat of medicine ( ehikitt&'vidyd) j that of reasons 
{hetvvidyd); and that of metaphysics (adhydtouhpidyA). He describes the four 
Vedas, though confusedly, a^ he expressly mentions that the teachers thoroughly 
knew these works, and taught the general sense to their pupils, and explained the 
obscure expressions. The term of education lasted till the student was thirty years 
of age. He has a short chapter on the eighteen different philosophical schools:— 
«they are constancy at strife, and the noise of their angry discussions rises like the 
waives of the sea.” There iff one remarkable passage which to the Sanskrit scholar 
may well seem inexplicable:—“ Special functionaries are charged with*the duty of 
consigning to writing memorable sayings, and others are appointed to write the 
narrative of events. The record of annals and royal edicts is called Nll&pit*-—‘ the 
blue collection.’ In these narratives arc mentioned the good and evil events, the 
calamities, and also the auspicious presages.”*’ Probably these were worthless 
records of prodigies and omens like those quoted by livy; but it is curious that 
every trace of them should have vanished from India with Buddhism itself. 

But the most interesting of all these sldedights thrown on the state of literature 
in Northern India is that giv^n by the account, in the disciples’ memoirs, of Hiouen 
Thsang's studies daring his stay at N&landa. It is there said that, besides the 
different Buddhist Astras which he studied under the renowned teachers of the 
monastery, he also studied the books of the Brahmans, and especially the work 
entitled Eidun, which treats of the.Fan characters of India, the origin of which is 
lost in antiquity and none knows who invented them. At the commencement of 
the hfalpas, the king Fan (Brahma) first explained them and transmitted them to 
gods and Tgaem As these characters were expMned by Brahma, th^ were for that 
reason called "the writing of Brahma.”” The primitive text was very long, 
extending to a million fflokas,—^thia is the work called Fi-ye-kie-la-'nan (Vyikara* 
17 am), which means a mnemonic treatise for the ^owledge of sounds. This immense 
work was successively abridged by Indra in 100,000 ffloka^ and by a Brahman of 
Oandbdra in the north of India, named the pishi Po-no-ni.” The latter reduced it., 
to 8,000 litokas, and “ it k this work which is still in use in India.” 

' He then proceeds to give a curious account of this work, which can be no otb«a^ 
0tan the cefebrated Ashtaka of Pdnini. ' It embraces, he says, two clacm ojf wmds, 
i^&»4o and arit-wum-to, wjdch correspond, no doubt, tc the Bttpi>aiitft 

(or verbs and nouns) of HMd gnunmarians. The fotmer have 18 
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ft peaeadna in eadb, tiros raises the stun total of terminatioiiB to 18 (P&ioi, 3,4, 
78). ' '' Be then ad^ the example of the root and it ia very interesting to see 
this ftuaalliar verb in itx strange Chinese disguise. 

** If tbQ^> to exprTOB * existence,’ this word has 8 forms: 

, 1. JPpi-po-ti (bhavati) ‘ he is,’ 

'8. P»-po-jpa (bkavatah ?) ‘ they tw^ are,’ 

S, ^-/m-Hibhavanti') ‘th€y are;’ ” 

aad similarly we have the forms for the second and first per^ns, po-p(htte,po’po-po 
' Atidpo-pe-ta, mdpo-po-mi, po’po-hoatpo-po-nw.^ He adds that words of this class 
are Employed in elegant treatises, but are rarely used in ordinary composition,—a 
remark which perhaps alludes to the corrupt gdth& Sanskrit which we find so often 
in. Bpddhist books. 

Ba gives a similar analysis of the noun (sup-anta^ and, as an example, we have a 
com{dete declension of I^lou-eha (^PurugAa) “ a ^n.” 

Such is a brief outline of this interesting narratire, the importance of which, for 
a view of medim^l India, can hardly be overrated. Had the “ Hindd period ” been 
historical, the travels of Fa>hian and Hioucn Thsang would have only merited a 
passing notice, just like that given to Ibn Batt!ta or Bernier in the Muhammadan 
portion; but, in the present d«arth of historical materials, these foreign visits assume 
an (Hitirely new importance,—^they are almost our ftily stepping-stones through a 
thousand years of fable.] 

** The Chinese author ramarka on this form which is no douht the Vaidik bhavdmati (Pda. 
(whiob ootxesponds to bhavdmat) that in the 7, 1. 46), and we have thus a siuvular proof that 
Yedas another form often oocun, po-po wo-tie, Hioueu Thsang did actually stu^ the Vedas. 
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FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE ARAB CONQUESTS TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OP A MAHOMETAN GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
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ARAB CONQUESTS. 

TfiE attacks either oP Greeks or Barbarians had hithe:^ made 
no impression beyond the frontiers of India, and the 
Hindds might have long remained ^ undisturbed by 
foreign intrusion, if a new spirit had not been kindled in a 
nation till now as sequestered as their own. 

The Arabs had been protected from invasion by their poverty, 
and prevented, by the same pause, from any such united exer¬ 
tion as might have enabled them to carry their arms abroad. 

Their country was composed of some mountain tracts and 
rich oases, separated or surrounded by a sandy desert, like the 
coasts and islands of a sea. 

The desert was scattered with small camps of predatory herds¬ 
men, who pitched their tents where they .could quench their 
thirat at a well of brackish water, and drove their camels over 
extensive tracts where no other animal could have found a sub¬ 
sistence. The settled inhabitants, though more dvilized, w^ 
scarcely less simple in their habits, and were formed into inde¬ 
pendent tribes, between whom there could be little communication 
except by rapid journeys on homeback, or tedious marches, under 
the prot^tion of caravans. ; ^ , 

The representative of the common ancestor of e^ triW 
se^d a neural authority over it; but, having no snp^3i.;%m 
any external power, he could only carry his measui^. laimB 
of m heads of subordinate divisions, who denenMi hi 
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turn, on their influence with the members of the flimily of 
which they repi’esented the progenitor. 

The whole government was therefore conducted by persua¬ 
sion^ and there was no interference with personal independence 
unless it directly affected the general iiiterest. * 

Such a counti^ W'Jst have trained its inhabitants to the ex¬ 
tremes of fatigue ahd privation; the feuds of so many indepen¬ 
dent tribes and separate families must have made them familiar 
with danger in its most trying forms; and the violent passions 
and fervid imagination which they had'from nature, served to 
call forth the full exertion of any qualitidls they possessed. 

Their laborious and abstemious fives appear in their compact 
form and their hard and fleshless muscles; while the keenness 
'of their eye, their determined countenance, and their grave 
demeanour disclose the#mental energy which distinguishes them 
among all other Asiatics, 

Such was the nation that gave birth to the false prophet, 
whc^e doctrines have so long and so powerfully influenced a 
vast portion of the human race, 

Mahofiiet, though born of the head family of one of the 
branches of the^tribe of Koreish, appears to have been poor in 
his youth, and is said to have accompanied bis uncle's camels 
in some of those long trading journeys which the simplicity and 
equality of Arab manners made laborious even to the wealthy. 

A rich marriage early raised him to independence, and left 
him to pursue those occupations which were most congenial to 
his mind. At this time the bulk of the Arab fiation was sunk in 
idolatry or in worship of the stars, and their morals were under 
as little check of law as of religion. 

The immigration, of some Jewish and Christian tribes had^ 
indeed, introduced higher notions both of faith and practice^ 
and even the idohcters are said to have acknowledged a Supreme 
Being, to whom the other gods were subordinate; but the in¬ 
fluence of these opinions was limited, and the slowness of 
Mahomet’s progress is a Sufficient proof that bis doctrines were 
beyond his age. 

inie (bleary aspect of external nature naturally drives an Arab 
to seiek for excitement in contemplation, and in ideas derived 
from .olerit^in; and Mahomet had particular opportunities of 
induljgihg in such reveries during periods of solitude, to which 
he ^bituaUy reUr^ |mong the recesses of Mou|it Hira. 

Sis attentiqil may have been drawn to the unity of Ood by 
^ter^tula^ ^1^ a cousin of his wife’s, whp was skilled in 
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Jewish learning, and who is said to have translated the Sorip> 
tures froxn Hebrew into Arabic;' but however they were 
inspired, his meditations were so intense that they had brought 
him to the verge of insanity, before he gave way to the implilse 
which he felt within him,, and revealed to his wife, and after¬ 
wards to a few of his family, that he was eommissioned by the 
only God to restore his pure belief and worship* Mahomet 
was at this time forty years nf age, and three or four years 
elapsed before he publicly announced his nlission. - During the 
next ten years he endufcd eveiy species of insult and persecu¬ 
tion ;• and he might have exj^ired an obscure enthusiast, if the 
gradual progress of his religion, and the death of ^is uncle and 
protector, Abh T41eb, had not induced the rulers of Mecca to 
determine on his death. In this extremity, he fled to Medini^^ 
resolved to repel force by force; and, threwing oflT all the mild¬ 
ness which had hitherto characterized his preaching, he 'de¬ 
veloped the full vigour of his character, and became more 
eminent for his sagacity and boldness as a leader than he had 
been for his zeal and endurance as a missionary. 

At the commencement of Mahomet’s preaching, he seems to 
have been perfectly sincere; and, although he was provoked 
by opposition to support his pretensions by fraud, and in time 
became habituated to hypocrisy and imposture, yet it is probable 
that, to the last, his original fanaticism continued, in part at 
least, to influence his actions. But, whatever may have been 
the reality of his zeal, and even the merit of his doctrine, the 
spirit of intolerance in which it was preached, and the bigotry 
and bloodshed which it engendered and perpetuated, must place 
its author among the worst enemies of mankind. 

Up to his flight to Medina, Mahomet had uniformly dis¬ 
claimed force as an auxiliary to his cause. He now declared 
that he was authorized to have recourse t<5 arms in his own 
defence; and, soon after, that he was commanded to employ 
them for the conversion or extermination of unbelievers. This 

’ Hia ntene was'Wark^ ben Naufel. 

See the Tdrikhi TtiUmri, quoted bj Colour 
Kennedy ib' the Bombay Literary Trtvnt- 
v(4. tit ^ 42S ; Preliiniiuury 
ooaj<ae to Sale’s a ord«t, p. 48, of tihe first 
qna^; and Baron Hammer vtm Pai^> 

/ounMU of tkt Boyal JtiitifiSoekty, 

^ 172. 

^'j^’ Ottldnel Kennetty, just quoted; 

Tabari vas emtten ip the 
tiblM ^l^ury ed the Bijra {from 800 to 
1» the earlieet ecoouat 


accessible to European readers of the 
of the Mahometan religion. Its descifi^ . 
Hon d Hie mental agitation of Majkmet^' 
his fancied Tieions, and hie-shutii'et'1^ 
idienation of hiTown rea4o^^%S 
lirdiest marks of truth and nahOre. 

* “ He showed htowell to wi^uaed, 
to be sritupo^ to 

him, and to be dragged out of tha. tampto 
by ha otmiMbaq> faet^ed. to'hh 
^olchai' 
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new spirit seema to have agreed well with t^t of hia country¬ 
men j for though he had hut nine followers on his first military 
expedition, yet before his death, which happened in the twenty- 
i^iird of his mission, and the tenth after his flight/ he had 
brought all Arabia under his obedience, and had commenced 
an ftttack on the’dominions of the Boman emperor. 

But it was not to a warlike spirit alone that lie was indebted 
for his popularity. He was a reformer as well as a conqueror. 
His i^lig^on was founded on the sublime theology of the Old 
Testainent; and, however his morality may appear to modem 
Christians, it was pure compared with ^e contemporary prac¬ 
tice of Arabia. His law, also, Ai^hich prohibited reteliation 
without the previous sanction of a trial and sentence, was a. 
bold attempt to bridle the vindictive passions of his countrymen, 
so long fostered by the pijactice of private war. 

The conversion of the Arabs, therefore, was probably as sin¬ 
cere as it was general; and their religious spirit, being now 
thoroughly aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature 
was turned into that one channel; to conquer in the cause of 
God, or die in asserting his unity and greatness, was thfe 
longing wish of every Mussulman; the love of power or spoil, 
the thirst of glory, and even the hopes of Paradise^ only con¬ 
tributed to swell the tide of this absorbing passion. 

The circumstances, both political and religious, of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, were such as to encourage the warmest hopes 
of these fanatical adventurers. The Roman empire was broken 
and dismembered by the Barbarians; and 'Christianity w^ 
degraded by corruptions, and weakened by the controversies of 
irreconcilable sects. Persia was sinking in the last stage of 
internal decay; and her cold and lifeless superstition required 
only the.^uch of opposition to bring it to the ground,® In this 
last countary, at least, the reli^on of the Arabs must have con¬ 
tributed to their success almost as much as their arms. The 
conversion of Persia was as complete as its conquest; and, in later 
times, its example spread thb religion of the Arabs among power¬ 
ful nations who were beyond the utmost influence of their 
power/. . 

Halu^et’s attack on the Roman empire was in the direction 

< * The tert refen particularly to. the 

Tjiit'tetilpOTal jpoVw Tartar nationa; but China, tioe M^y 

fthey^h^ eoetaved eouotiy, and the.JUutie lelandB are fur* 

pec^Hof .Pallia, the therproo&of theextoosioQof thereUsion 
oofuatsy of the Mui wuIubh m^ uid^pep^^ thtir 
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of Syriar; and within six years after his death/ that province 
and Egypt had been subdued by his successors. Roman Africa * 
and Spain* followed in succession; and, within a century ■ from 
the death of their founder, the Mahometans had pushed theiy 
conquests into the heart of France.'® 

These extensive operations did not re^rd their enterprises 
Conquest of towardrf the East. Persia was invaded in A.D. 632; her 
Persia. broken in the great battle of Cadesia in A.D, 

636; and, after two more battles," her government was entirely 
destroyed, and her king«driven into exile beyond the Oxus. 

At the death of the second calif, Omar," the whole of Persia 
as far east as Herdt, nearly coextensive with the jpresent 'king¬ 
dom, was annexed to the Arab empire. 

In the year G.50, an insurrection in Persia induced the exiled 
monarch to try his fortune o^jee more. His attempt 
A.H. 30. failed: he was himself cut off in the neighbourhood of 
the Oxus; a^d the northern frontier of the Arabs was advanced 
to that river, including Balkh and all the country north of the 
range of Hindli Cush.' 

•The boundary on the east was formed by the rugged tract 
A.n. 65 i. which extends (north and south) from' those moun- 
• to tains to the sea, and (east and west) from the Persian 
the iwduB. (jesort the Indus. 

The northern portion of the tract which is included in the 
branches of Hindti Cush, and is now inhabited by the EimAks 
and Hazdrehs, was then known by the name of the mountains 
of Gh6r. The middle part seems aU to have been included in 
the mountains of SoHmAn. The southern portion was known 
by the name of the mountains of MecrAn. 

There is a slip of sandy desert between these last mountains 
and the sea ; and the mountains of SolimAn enclose many high- 
lying plains, besides one tract, of that description,(extending 
west from the neighbourhood of Ghazni) which n«urly separates 
them from the mountains of Gh6r. 

At the time of the Mahometan invasion ^the mountains of 
MecrAn were* inhabited by Beldches and those of SolimA^ by 

AfghAns; as is the state of things to this day. 

, \ ■ 

. * A.i>. 688. • From A.I). 64? to 70&. *• a.ix 644. Hijra 28: [It ntiwlbe 

* A.l>. 713. to mention hqroi^ttIiC^«ra«Al(kj^jra 

» Tfee defeat of Hie Muwniltnana by dates from Jnljr 15 (<n!.16)jM>, 622;. but 
/(I8atle4,liarteltookplaoein 732,between MlbeyeanaMlnnur/trttmtKifi^kitu^^ 
Tours. ' A.a. into ajd., deduet tiuee per cent. 

in a.&. 687, Nehdweiid in tiw i^Ten date Ajl <ia 
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-were i|i poesesdcHa of tibie mountoma of Oh6r is not so 
oeri^ni; but therei is every reason to think they were Afghina 
^e other mountains eonnected -vrith Hindd Gush, and extending 
from those of Ghdr eastward to ihe Indus, were probably inhab« 
ited by Indians, descendants of the Paropamisadss. , 

With respect to tiie plaans, if we •may judge from the present 
state of the populauon, those between the Solimin and Meciin 
mcmntainB and the Indus were inhabited by Jats or Indians, 
an^ those in the upper country, to the west of those mountoins, 
by, Persians. The first recoMed invsision of this unsubdued 
t^t was in the year of the Hijra 44, when an Arab force from 
Merv penetrated to Cdbul, and made converts of 12,000 persons.^* 
The primte of Cdbul, also, must have been made tributary, if 
not subject, for his revolt is mentioned as the occasion of a fresh 
invasion of his territories in 62 of the Hijra.“ 

On this occasion t^e Arabs met -with an unexpected check: 
they were drawn into a defile, defeated, and compelled to sur¬ 
render, and to purchase their freedom by an ample ransom. One 
old contemporary of the prophet is said to have disdained all 
compromise, and to have fallen by the swtords of the infidels.^. 
The disgrace was immediately revenged by the Arab governor 
of Siatdn; it was more completely efiaced in the year 80 of thp 
Hijra, when Abdurrahman, governor of Khor^si^, led a large 
army in person against Cdbul, and, avoiding all the snares laid 
for him by the enemy, persevered until he had reduced the 
greater part of the country to submission. His proceedings on 
this occasion displeased his immediate superior, Hajjdj, governor 
of Basra, so well known in Arabian history for his violence and 
cruelty;.and the dread of his ulterior proceedings drove Abdur- 
mhman into rebellion. He took Basra, occupied C4fa, recently 
the capital, and threatened . Damascus, which was then the resi¬ 
dence rfthe Califi In this struggle, which lasted for six years,^ 
he -was supported by the prince of Odbul; and the inability of 
his ally to give him a secure refuge when defeated, at length 
clrove him to a vqluntary^eath.” 


^ 664. tfiriggi* FerUihJta, vol. L wWA ia rendered doubtful from the ritu- 

p. 4.) ation of hie cit^ at a comer where the 

BSSi (thid. ^ 5.} countries of the PwopamisaQ Indla^ the 

Af^bdai^ti)tePer8umB,andtlmTiiirt^ 

vcit. mw4.e closely adjoining to each other. It is vejy 

’a.J>. 696 to‘A.D. 706. improbable ^the was m Afghdn (as Cd- 

■-<** ^ JdMda' agod the . bin isnererlmowu to have bem poa»4saed 

(voL L pp< by a tribe of that nation); andgahouhl 
airi . oj^ona - . suppose he was a PersiaI^ both WNm the 
'ah<^'%e- el' ’Oftnl, present p<%hlati6a ot his counriy, and 
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^’Daring all this time Ferishta represents the Afghans to have 
heeti Mtissahhans, and seems to have been led, by their own 
traditions, to believe that they had been converted in the time 
of the prophet himself. He represents them as invading the 
territory of the Hindhs as early as the year 63 of the Hijra, and 
as being ever after engaged In hostilities with the rija of L^hdr, 
until, in conjunctien with the Gakkars (a people on the hills east 
of the Indus), they brought him to make them a cession of tend* 
tory, and in return secretly engaged to protect him from the 
att^ks of the other Mussplmans. It was owihg to this compact, 
says Ferishta, that the piances of the house of Sdmdnl never in> 
vaded the north of India, but confined their predatory excursions 
to Sind. He also mentions that the Afghans gave ^n asylum to 
the remains of the Arabs -vfho were driven out of Sind in the 
second century of the Hijra. ^ 

Setting aside the fable of their connexion with the prophet, 
this account does not appear improbable. The Afghans, or a 
part of them, may have been early converted, although not con¬ 
quered until the time of Sultan MahmM. 

^ the accessible parts of their country, especially on the west, 
they may have been early reduced to submission by the Arabs; 
]put there are parts of the mountains where they can hardly be 
said to be entirely subdued even to this day. 

We know nothing of their early religion, except the presump¬ 
tion, arising from the neighbourhood of Balkh and their con¬ 
nexion with Persia, that they were worshippem of fire. Mahom¬ 
etan historians affgrd no light, owing to tfieir confounding all 
denominations of infidels. 

pim inoHi- The first appearance of the Mahometans in India was 
in the year of the Hijra 44, at the time of their first 
A.D. m. expedition to Cdbul. 

Mohilib, afterwards an eminent commander in Persia and 
Arabia, was detached, on that occasion, from the invading army, 
and penetrated to Multdn, from whence he brought back many 
prisoners. It is probable that hi'a object was on|y to explore ihe 
intermecUato cojmtry, and that his report was not encouraging r 
from whatever cause, no further attempt was made on the north, 
of India during the continuance of the Arab rule. . 

The next invasion was of a more permanent nature. It wai^ 
carried on from the south qi Persia into the bountit^ it 
'’Aaam ; the mouth of the Indus, then subjac^ to a 

, of Citbul beiag^ofUlUmen* yitKmA Wnj Uiff 

(vrjio wrote at Qbaxat,) na’to aujAJiosetlui he . 

.’raoe. ■' 
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€all^ by the Mussulmans/ whose capital was at AI6r 

near Bahkar, and who was in possession of Multdn and all Sind» 
with, perhaps, the adjoining plains of the Indus as far as the 
, mountains of C^bdgh. fiis territory was portioned out among 
his relations, probably on the feudal tenure stiU common with 
the Rdjpdts.’* ’ * 

Arab descents on Sind by sea are mentioned as early as the 
OalSate of Omar; ^ but, if they ever took place, they were pro¬ 
bably piratical expeditions for the purpose of carrying off the 
wotnen of the country, whose beauty seems to have been much 
esteemed in Arabia.^^ Several detachments were also sent' 
through the south of Mecrdn during the reigns of the early 
eaUfs, but seem all to have failed from the desert character of the 
country; which was that so well known, under the name of 
Gedrosia, for the suffeijngs of Alexander’s army. 

At length, in the reign of the calif Walid, the Mussulman 
government was provoked to a more strenuous exertion. An 
Arab ship having been seized at Dival or Ddwal, a seaport con¬ 
nected with Sind, Kdja Ddhir was called on for restitution. He 
declined compliance on the ground that'D^wal was not subject 
to his authority: his excuse was not admitted by the Mussul¬ 
mans;* and they sent a body of 1,000 infantry and 300 horse to 
enforce their demand. This inadequate detachment having 
perished like its predecessors, Hajjdj, the governor of Basra, pre- 
■ pared a regular army of 6,000 men at Shir^Lz, and gave the com¬ 
mand of it to his own nephew,®^ Mohammed Cilsim, then not 
more than twenty years of age; and by him it was con- 
ducted in safety to the walls of B^wal. Cdsim was pro- 
vided with catapultas and other engines required for a siege, and 
commenced his operations by an attack on a temple contiguoutr 
to the town. It was a celebrated pagoda, surrounded by a high 
enclosure of hewn stone (like those which figure in our early 

’* t*Aii^hewofC!hacb,wlw)eBtabliBhed by Captain Pottinger (p. 386) extend the 
the BTahman dynasty in Sind abont A.H. dominions of Sind to Cibul and Mdrwir; 
10,” Emt '9 Arabtin iSfind.)—Bo.] and'Aoae mven to qp.ptain Burnes <voI. 

• ** Brigga’a PerisAtcL voL .iv. p. 401, &o. iiL p. 76) add Candah^r andCanouj. 

See alto Captisdn M'Mntdo, ** [An Arab expedition set out from 

AmtZ A0kai6 Socktg, No, I. p. 86. Abul- Ctman, a,H. Ifi or 16, to pillagethecoast of 
find npdkes I)4hh**B domi^ons include India, and proceeded as far as Xdoa in 
Cashmir ‘ .but that country was then in Bombay. The • Khalif Omar, however, 
POMesHOh of ine its . greatest rdjas; had a great; dislike of naval expeditions, 

for whdxo, aU ormsiderable Hindd and di^uraged them M much as possible, 
piittoet^bia historiatut etafah nonquest (Sir If, JEUi^t Arab$ in Eo.] 

of .ah In^.' -^nd tlW only *' Pott^er, p. 388. • 

|ri(rt,<rf, to no ® [Sir StTElhotsayss “conain vai spn- 

iK^exion. in-law,”—E d.] . 
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in the Carnatic), an^.l was occupied, in addition to the 
nnnj^rous Bramin inhabitants, by a strong garri£K)n of B^Jilt^dts. 

VhiEe Odsim was considering -the difficulties opposed to him, 
he was informed by some of his prisoners that the safety of the 
place was believed to depend on the flag which was displayed (m 
(he tower of the temple. Bfe directed his engines against that 
sacred standard, and at last succeeded in brining it to the 
ground; which occasioned so much dismay in the garrison as to 
cause the speedy fall of the place. 

C^im at first contented himself with circumcising ail the 
Bramins; but, incensed at their rejection of this sort of con¬ 
version, he ordered all above the age of seventeen to be put to 
death, and all under it, with the women, to be* reduced to 
slavery. The fall of the temple seems to have led to that of 
the town, and a rich booty was obtained, pf which' a fifth (as in 
aU similar cases) was reserved for Hajjdj, and the rest equally 
divided. A son of Ddhir’s who was in D^wal, either as master 
or as ah ally, retreated, on the reduction of that city, to BrAh- 
manAbAd, to which place, according to Ferishta, he was followed 
by the conquerer, and compelled to surrender on terms. ^ OAsim 
then advanced on Ndrdn (now HeiderAbAd®*J, and thence upon 
SehwAn, of which he undertook the siege.®* 

Notwithstanding the natural strength of SehwAn, it was 
evacuated at the end of seven days, the garrison flying to a 
fortress called SAlim, which was likewise speedily reduced. 

Thus far CAsim’s progress had met with little serious oppo¬ 
sition. He was now confronted by a powerful army under the 
command of the rAja’s eldest son; and his carriage cattle failing 
about the same time, he was constrained to take post, and to 
wait for reinforcements, and a renewal of his equipments. He 
was joined in time by 2,000®® horse from Persia, and was enabled 


to renew his operations, and to advance, though not without 
several indecisive combats, to the neighbourhood'qf Aldr itself 


,, Here he found himself opposed to the rAja in, person, who 
advanced to defend his capitel at the head of an army of 50,000 
men; and, being impressed with the dangers of his situation, 
;fr 0 jh the disproportion of his numbers, and the. impossibility of. 
re1^t ;in case of failure, he availed himself of the adyant^;^ 
gbqund, and awaited the att»ik of the Hindfis in a: 
which he ba^ chbiten. His prudence was 

L^imog. Abtfil!ed4deBetibeiit ' 

, from aiui Sir . 

' “ . . ■ ‘ . 
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a ^eqeof good fortime. Buriiigthd heat 6^ the attack which 
wae mkde on him> a itre-balX struck the rijah’s elephant, and the 
.teitified aaimai bore itp master off the field, and could not he 
stopped until it had plunged into the !neighlx>uTmg river. The 
disappearance, of the chief produced its usual effect on Asiatic 
armies.; and although Dihlr, already wounded with an arrow, 
mounted his horse v and renewed the battle with unabated 
courage, he was unable to restore the fortune of the day, and 
fell fighting gallantly in the midst of t|ie Arabian cavalry.^ 

The pusillanimity of the rajah's son,,who fled to Br^mandbad, 
was compensated by the masculine spirit of his widow. She 
collected ihe remains of the'routed army, put the city into a 
posture of defence, and maintained it against the attacks of the 
enemy, untd^the failure of provisions rendered it impossible to 
hold out longer. In {his extremity her resolution did not desert 
her, and the Edjpfit garrison, inflamed by her example, deter* 
mined to devote themselves along with her, after the nmnner of 
their tribe. The women and children were first sacrificed in 
flames of their own kindling; the men* batiied, and, with other 
cerembnies, took leave of each other and of the world; the 
gates were then thrown open, the Bdjpdts rushed out sword in 
hand, and, throwing themselves on the weapons of their enemies, 
perished to a man. Those of the garrison who did not share in 
this act of desperation, gained little by their prudence: the city 
was carried by assault, and all the men in arms were slaughtered 
in the storm. Their families were reduced to bondage.*’ 

One more desperate stand was made at Ashcandra after 
which MuMn seems to have fallen without resistance, and the 
Mohametans pursued their success unopposed, until they had 
occupied every part of the dominions of Edja Ddhir.** 

• Pottinger, p. 890 f M'Murdo, Journal 
of (/<e Moyal AHatic ikciettff Ho. 1 . p. 81. 

^ Ddwal was probably somewhere near 
Koi^M, the present seaport of SinA It 
could nut be at Tatti^ as supposed by Fa* 
rishta, because thalynty, though the great 
port for the river navigation, is inaco^ble 
from Ihe sea; the bar at tbs mouth of ihs 
river rendering the entrance impratloabls, 
except for fiat>bott<>med boats (seeOaptaip 
H'Murdo, Jottmal of the J^^AfkaUs 
ekty, p> ^9, and Bumes’s Tromde, vo}. iiL . 
p, 2i2, with the 'Whole of his description of 
the mouihi of ihe Indus, in Chap. lY.). 
l%e site of Brihnaaxidbiid isgeuenuly snp*.. 
to be mftAed W the rui«6»<4^d to' 
modi^towsof .^nttta. fSir H, B^ot. 
!^i^>8idi»ii k to he 


** llllis battle must Iiave te^en place on 
the left'btmk of the Indus, though them is 
no parritmlar account of Cdrim’s crossing 
that liver. He first approached the right 
or WMtsm batrii et a ptiaoe caHed B&wer, 
lIlhHhiiddBdrewupon the opposite bank, 
and nmny movements were made on both 
sides hei^ a passage was effected. The 
plaoea Eumed on tb^ocoasionsare Jiwar, 
Bet^ and BdtrjW, as above mentioned. It 
ses^ to have been after orossing that 
drew* up his army at Jeh^ and 
Odgiunl, mid hefiae the mttle he was at 
||^ ,a di^ dency of . ThesU 
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Their trefitment of the conquered country showed the same 
mixture of ferocity and moderation which characterized the early 
conquests of the Arabs. , On the first invasion, each city was 
called on, as the army approached, to embrace the Mahometan 
religion, or to pay tribute.*^ In case of refusal^ the city was 
attacked, and if it.did not capitulate, all the fighting men were 
put to death, and their families were sold for slaves. Four cities 
held out to this extremity; and in two of them, the number of 
soldiers who were refused quarter is estimated at 6,000 each. 
The merchants, artisans, *and other inhabitants of such places 
were exempt from all molestation, except such as we must con¬ 
clude they suffered when a town was stormed. \Vhen tribute 
was once agreed to, whether voluntarily or by compulsion, the 
inhabitants were entitled to'all their former privil^es, including 
the fred exercise of their religion. Whenti sovereign consented 
to pay tribute, ho retained his territory, and only became subject 
to the usual relations of a tributary prince. 

One question relating to toleration seemed so nice, that Cdsim 
thought it necessary tu refer it to Arabia. In the towns that 
weA) stormed, the temples had been razed to the ground, religious 
worship had been forbidden, and the lands and stipends of the 
Biiomins had been appropriated to the use of the state’. To 
reverse these acts, when once performed, seemed a more direct 
concession to idolatry than merely abstaining from interference, 
and CAsim avowed himself uncertain what to do. The answer 
was, that as the people of the towns in question had paid tribute, 


identical with the modem Haidarstbdd. 
[Arahs in Sind, p. 239.)--Ed.] (Bumea, 
vol. ill. p. 81, and the opinions of the na¬ 
tives stated by Captain M'Murdo, inanote 
ux iha/ourmlof the. Royal Asuitic Society, 
Na I.p. 28.) Obtain M'Murdo is singular 
in Supposing it to ];iavebeen situated on the 
other side of the "Jjresent course of the 
Indus, mutii to the north-east of Tatta; 
though this position would make it a more 
natural retreat for the son of Ddhir after 
hia flight from Aldr. Thera were, perhaps, 
-itwo different places,'^BtdhmandVald and 
Thdhoiana. S^wdn still retains its name, 
, ruins of Aldr (universally recog» 

' jikied M the andent oa^tal of Sind) were 
t^tedhy Captain Burnes, dose to Bakkar 
oh'the Indus. (TVoreis, vd. ih. p. 7S.) 
ane some doubts about* {^otieular 
l d Mohammed Cdsim, eweeially 

of SjUim, and the pchit 
(eahsse^ the Indus; but thesis 
nfS dijyarity about his ^eral progress. 

ute scene ' ^ 


great battle and «ege Ajdar; but this is 
probably an error of the copyist for Ardr 
which is a veiy common name for Aidr. 

* [This is tne celebrated jizya. “ Ac¬ 
cording to the original ordinance of Omar, 
those persons who were of any religion 
non-Mohammedan, calledZisxmu,ortho8e 
under protection, were assessed vrith a to¬ 
leration or poll ta^ at the f dlowhag rates; 
A person in easy circumstances )xad to pay 
fSdirrhpms a year, one of moderate means 
24 diirnems, and one in an inferior station 
or who derived his eubsistenoe £mm ma¬ 
nual labour, 12 dirrhems. 'Women, 
dren, and pera<^ unable to work 
nothing. But a otetuiy had not ekpaed 
when Omar II., oomadei^ thm rtibU tod . 
moderate, oalculated what a could' 
gain during the year and he could 
,hibs»t and datmed all the resC 
amohnty^tb four or five ,dfo4rs, ahon^ 

Jrab$ p. 'i’\ ' 
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they were entitled to aU the privileges of subjects; that tliey 
should be allowed to rebuild their temples and perform their 
rites i that the land and money of the Bramins should be re- 
•stored; and that three per cent, on the revenue, which had been 
allowed to them^ by the Hindd government, should be confmued 
by the Mussulman. , 

CAsim himself, notwithstanding his extreme youth, seems to 
have been prudent and conciliating. He induced several of the 
Hindd princes to join with him during the war, and at the con¬ 
clusion he appointed the Hindd who had been DAhir’s prime 
minister to the same office under him, on the express ground 
that he would be best qualified to protect old rights, and to 
maintain established institutions.^^ The Mahometan writers 
assert that OAsiii^ had begun to plan*a march to Canouj on the 
Ganges, and an almost contemporary historian*-* states tTiat he 
had reached a place which seems to mean Oudipdr; but as he 
had only 6,000 men at first, which the 2,000 recruits afterwards 
received would not do more than keep up to their original 
number, it is inconceivable that he should, have projected such an 
expedition, even if he could have left Sind without an arm^ of 
occupation. 

In the midst of his projects a sudden reverse was awaitifig 
him. The Mahometan historians concur in relating that among 
.the numerous female captives in Sind were two daughters of 
RAja DAhir, who, from their rank and their personal charms, 
were thought worthy of being presented to the Commander of 
the Faithful.*® They were accordingly sent* to the court and 
introduced to the harem. When the eldest was brought into 
the presence of the calif, whose curiosity had been stimulated by 
reports of her' attractions, she burst into a flood of tears, ‘and 
exclaimed that she was now unworthy of his notice, having been 
dishonoured by CAsim before she was sent out of her*own country. 
The calif was moved by her beauty, and enraged at the insult 

** Td/ri&ki Sind a Sind, Persian MS. I speech^ and letters ascribed to the prin^ 
did not sse frorl^ which is* in tiie cipal actors, it contains a minute and con- 
library at the House, until the nar- sistent account of tbs transactions during 
ratiTe of G^iim's military txansactions had Mohammed Cdsim’s invasion, and some 
been completed. It seems to be the source of the preceding Hindd reigna It is full 
from whiw im^t ^ the o^er accounts are of names of places, and would throw mudbt 
-drawn, la ittfpresentform it was written light on the geography of that period, if * 
by Mohammed Ali Bm WarttM, in Hijra exanuned by any person capable of ascw- 
613, a.i>. 1216^; Inrt it professes to be a taining the anment Sanscrit names, so as 
; filiation' of ah Arabic work found in the. to remove the cmraptions of the original 
posiMBsion of tb6 CAsi of and* Arab writer and the translator, besides the 

^eor^tasilta^ havebeen vmttenimme- innumerable errors of the copyirt. 

' filiatdj aft^.lmletrTOt^ m it eothtontlyre* ** Tdrikh* Bind o Sind. 

,'ie^ py name, .to’^fjhe aathcarity of Uving ** Walid, thema^ calif of the hohse cf 

Thou^ loadeA vith tedious Qmmeia, 
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offered to him by his servant; and, ^ving way to the first impulse 
of his resentment, he sent orders that Olsim should be sewed up 
in a raw hide, and sent in that condition tb Damascus. When hia 
orders were executed, he produced the body to the princess, who* 
was oveqoyed at the 8ight,^and exulfeingly declared to the aston¬ 
ished calif that C^im was innocent, but that she had now tOr 
venged the death* of her father' and the ruin of her family.®* ' 
The advance of the Mahometan arms ceased with the life of 
Tiwfr expul- His conquests were made over to his successes: 

Temim, in the* hands of whoso family they remained 
i-he downfall of the house of Ommeia, that is, for 
a. 6 . 750 . about thirty-six years; when by some ii^urrection of 
A.H. 132. which we do not know the particulars, the Mussulmans 
Were expelled by the Rdjpdt tribe of Siimera, and all their Indian 
conquests restored to the Hindds, who retained possession for 
nearly 500 years.®® 

It seems extraordinary that the Arabs, who had reached to 
CatwM of Multan during their first ardour for conquest and con- 
version, shoulp not have overrun India as easily as they 
inifidia.- did Persia, and should now allow themselves, to be 
beaten out of a province where they had once a firm footing; 
but the condition of the two countries was not the same; and, 
although the proverbial riches of India, and the inoffensive 


*• Brigg*B Ferithta, toI. iv. p. 410; 
A'ylni, Akberi, toI. iL p. 110; Pottinger’a 
Travels, p. 889. ♦ 

“ Briggs’s Perishta, vol. iv. p. 411; 
A'ytoi Akberi, vol. ii p. Im Part of the 
expelled Arabs found a settlement among 
the AfghJlns. {FerUkUt, vol. i. p. 7.) 

[The a^unt in the text is incomplete. 
The khnlihi continued to send governors 
to Sind and to receive nominal submission 
unto A.lk. 267, when thekludif Mu’tamad, 
in order to (Bvert the Suffiirides from their 
hostile designs iSgainst Irdl^ conferred 
uppn ya'kdbibn hkith the government of 
Bind u well a$ of Balkb and Tukh^kn, 
in addition to that of Se jestdn and Kinn4n 
fi^th which he had been already invested, 
soon afterwards^beoame divided into 
''Tldp prindpal states, Multdn and Man- 
, both ci which attamed a high d^jree 
':,oi jpciwer and prosperity ; the territaty of 
extended from the sea to Aldr, 
Mttlttfa ccnnxaencied. Xhn 
. ^^aokal. (in hia account ol Sind, .written 
^l.ehiitea that even in the ae^h- 
the Haandmane were 
. privileges^'ae the havUig 

unow 

eto. 


have spread in Sind towards the dose of* 
the fourth centmy, and to have subverted 
the local government in both states. Mah- 
mdd expelled them ftom Mult4h and, 
TOrhap^ ft-om Mansdra also, {ikr If. 
EUuft's Aral>s in Sind,) 

Sir H. Elliot, in appendix iii, shows 
that the Arabs were obn^ toleavnmuch 
of the internal administration, espei^y 
the finan^ in the hands of the natives. 
The oriigud oonquerors received large 
tracts of ^d, free from all taxee^ but held 
on condition of military service; but the 
bulk of the territory seems'.to Imve been 
held by the natives, snbject tq. a heavy 
land tax, and there were miitiy half-iode- 
pendent native chiefs. The land tax and 
the jkya wm the princi{»l sources of 
revenue. The smhual revenue of Sind (md 
Multila, is said te have be«i 11,609,09(1 . 
durhems (or about *270,000,) and 180 ! 
pounds of aloe wood., l^e oour^ 
vfvK purely XXohamtnedan, and ike 
the c^y law aOowed. For'kIM . 

the Arabs in Sind see Pr^eiwar Obwkoh’r' 
exceUent 'edition of Sir H. Bafiot'ik' 
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chmqter of ite inhabitants, seemed to invite an invader, yet 
there were disconrsfUing circumstances, which, may not have been 
without effect on the blind zeal of the Arabs. 

* In Pensda; the religion and'government, though both assailed, 

. afforded no support to each other, yhe priests of the won^hip- 
peis of fire are among the most despised classes of the people.®* 
Their religion itself has nothing inspiring or encouraging. The 
powers Of good and evil are so equally matched, that the con¬ 
stant attention of every man is necessary to defend himself by 
puerile ceremonies against the malignant spirits from whom 
his deity is too weak to protect him.®'^ 

To the beligvers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were by 
a.priesthood, the annunciation of “one God, the most powerful 
and the most merciful,” must have appeared like a triumph of 
the good principle; and when the overthrow of a single 
monarch had destroyed the civil government in all its branches, 
there remained no obstacle to the completion of the conquest and 
conversion of the nation. 

But in India there was a powerful pfiesthood, closely con¬ 
nected yrith the government, and deeply revered by the!r 
countrymen; and a religion interwoven with the laws and 
manners of the people, which exercised an irresistible influence 
over their very thoughts. To this was joined a horror of change 
imd a sort of passive courage, which is perhaps the best suited to 
allow time for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even the 
divisions of the Hindds were in their favoui^ the downfall of 
one rdja only removed a rival from the prince who was next 
behind; and the invader diminished his numbers, and got further 
from his resources, without being able to strike a blow which 
m^ht t>ring his under^king to a conclusion. 

However these considerations may have weighed with the early 
invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the inquirer, 
for it is principally to them that we must ascribe the slow pro¬ 
gress of Hhhometan religion in India, and the comparatjively 
mild and tolerant form whidh it assumed in that country. 

^ . Jit the time of the transactions which we are Vow relating,^ 
tibere were other causes which tended to delay the progi'ess of 
the Mahbmet^. spirit of their government was gradually 
altered.. > Their chie&, firom fanatical .missionaries, became 
pplitij) sovereigns, more intent on the aggrandizement of their 

For » Vny octtsone of tibe Books ond Baligion of t&e Pdr8b^ jr* tjio 

aac^' ftnd mcMioni # iltd tnagi, fremioct«)fU 0 / th Bombay JAUrary ^ 

llti,; Enltine’s IMa^ oa tiie aety, vci. B. p. SSfi. \ ” Ibid. p. 38&. 
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families than the propagation of their faith; and by the same 
degrees they altered from rude soldiers to magnidcent and 
luxurious princes, who had other occupations besides wiur, and 
other pleasures as attractive as those of victory. Omar set out 
to his army at Jerusalem yith his Arms and provisions on the 
same camel with himself; and Othm4n extinguished his lamp, 
when he had finished the laboura of the day, that the public 
oil might not be expended on his enjoyments. A1 Mahdi, within 
a century from the last-named calif^ loaded 500 camels with ice 
and snow; and the pfofusion of one day of the Abbassides 
would have defrayed all the expenses of the four firat califs. 
The translation of the Greek philosophers by A1 UtAmfin was an 
equally wide departure from the spirit which led to the story of 
the destruction of the libr&iy at Alexandria-,by Omar. 

For* these reasons the eastern conquests of the Arabs ceased 
with the transactions which we have just related; and the next 
attacks on India were made by other nations, to whose history 
wo have now to turn. 

When the Arabs had conquered Persia, as before related, 
their possessions were divided by the Oxut from a 
A./ 3 L territory to which, from that circumstance, they gave 
the name of MtiwarAu’I Nahr, literally Beyond the RiveY ; or, as 
wo translate it, Tmnsoasmnm, This tract was bounded on the 
north by the Jaxartes, on the west by the Caspian Sea, and on 
the east by Mount Imaus. Though large portions of it are 
desert, others are Capable of high cultivation; and, while it was 
in the hands of the Arabs, it seems not to have been surpassed in 
prosperity by the richest portions of the globe. It was occupied 
partly by fixed inhabitant and partly by pastoral tribes. Most 
of the fixed inhabitants were Persians, and all the moving 
shepherds were Tartars. Such is likewise the state of things at 
present, and probably has been from remote hntiquity.®* 

The great influence which the Tartars**® of Transoxiana have 
exercised over the history of the neighbouring nations and of 
India, makes us anxious to know sofeethhag of their origin and 
,former state; but we soon meet with many difficulties in 

* See Brskiue's Bcther, lotroducdon, p. i«l term for a certain great tract arid graat 
and Heeren, JRettm'tha in Atia, vm. aeaemblage of natoona. *1^6 word in tbia 
■1. p. 260. The langoage atthetime of the eenae is as little kaown^to the peo^h t& 
oonquest was PaeiaQ, at which a re- whom it applies as Africi^ 

Vmftrkable proof, dieted iq the year 94 of ricaare to the ohlgiiudixihabitanjtenf 

]|^ra (iun. 716), is % Obtain quarters of tlw g^ohe; but ii is equally 
v(d. ii. pp. 26^ 866.) conreuiait fw the pui^C of gen***^»«*- 
1 uae the words Tartar aud tioa. < , i . , 

iralelyiq their Suropeaqsenae^ asagwe- 
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following np the inquiry. It would 1^ an important step to 
ascertain tb which of the l^ree great nations whom we include 
under the name of Tartars they belonged; but although the 
Ti&rka, MoguJsy and Mdneh^ are distinguished from each other 
by the dedsive test of language, and tj^ough at presenji they*are 
each marked by other peculiarities, yet there is a general 
resemblance in features and* manners throughout the whole, 
which renders it difficult for a person at a distance to draw the 
line between them; even their languages, though as different 
as Greek and Sanscrit, have the same degree of family likeness 
with those two.*® In making the attemjit, we derive little aid 
from their geographical position. At present the M4.nchtis are 
in the east, the Moguls in the centre, and the Tdrks in the 
west; but the positions of the two last-named races have been 
partially reversed within* the period of accurate history, and it 
is impossible to say what they may have been in still earlier 
ages. The Arabs and other wandering tribes in the south of 
Asia make long journeys, for fresh pastures or foi- change of 
climate, but each has some tract which it considers as its own, 
and many .occupy the same in which they were found when firs? 
noticed by other nations. Not so the Tartars, who have always 
been formed into great monarchies; and, besides migration for 
convenience within their own limits,-have been led by amj^ition 
to general movements, and have been constantly expelling or sub¬ 
duing each other; so that they not only were continually changing 
their abodes, but forming new combinations add passing under 
new names according to that of the horde which had acquired a 
predominancy. A tribe is at one moment mentioned on the 
banks of the Wolga, and the next at the great wall of China; 
and a horde which at first scarcely filled a valley in the mountains 
of Alt4t, in a few years after cannot be contained in all Tartary. 

It is, ^erefore, as impossible to keep the eye on a.particular 
horde, and ta trace it through all this shifting and mixing, as to 
foUow one emmet through the turmoil of an ant-hill. 

The Tdrks at present are distinguished from the rest by their 
having the Tar^ features less marked, as well*as by fairer 
comple^ons and more civilised manners; and these qualities 
might afford the means of recognising them at all times, if we 
could ba sure that they did not owe thpm entirely to their 
j^eater opportunities of intermixing with oUier races, and that 
t||e ; same supei^iority was not possessed m former times by 

4 Frioi^ on th« Etknograjl^y of Upper Asia, Tramactiom’of ihe %otf<d 

JSocktjf, t<A. is. 
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portions of tlie other Tartars which may have then oceapied the 
western territory.^' 

It may assist in distinguishing these races, to mention that 
the, Uzbeks who now possess Transoxiana, the Tdrcmans both cn 
thcpOxus and in Asia Mjpor, the .wandering tribes of the north 
of Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of Constantinople, are all 
Tiirfe*; as was’the greater part of the army of Tamerlane. The 
ruling tribe, and the greater part of the army of Chengiz Eb^n, 
was Mogul. The Taiiiar dynasty that now reigns in China and 
the adjoining part of Tartary is M^nchd. 

On the whole, I shbuld suppose that a portion of the Tdrks 
TiJrkBin settled in Transoxiana long befoi^ the Christian 

TransoxiAnii. tliough often passed over by armies and 

emigrations of Moguls, they have never since been expelled ; and 
that'they formed the bulk of the Nomadic and part of the per¬ 
manent population at the time of the Arab invasion.'^ 

The ruling tribe at that time was, however, of much later 
arrival; they were probably Tdrks themselves, and certainly^ had 
just before been incgrporated with an assemblage, in which that 
Sace took the lead, and which, although it had been tributary 
to Persia only a century before,^® had since possessed an ephemer^ 
empire, extending from the Caspian Sea and the Oxiis to the 
Lake^^ikal, and the mouths of the Yanisei in Siberia,^ and were 
now again broken into small divisions and tributary to China.^ 

It was fifty-five years after the final conquest of Persia, and 
five years before the occupation of Sind, that the Arabs crossed 
Araboon- the Okus, Under Cfitiba, governor of KhordsAn. He 
^numoxinna, first occupied HisJLr, opposite Balkh. In the course 
’ of the next six years he had taken Samarcand and 


« The Tfirka of Conatantinople and 
Persia have uo completely lost the Tartar 
features, that^me phyedologista have pro* 
noonoed them to bmoug to the Caucasian 
or £tu'o;^n, and not to the Tartar, race. 
The TiirkB of Bokhiir^ and all Tiansoxiaua, 
though so long settled among Persians, 
and though fipv^tly aofteaed in appear- 
imoe, retain original features auffi- 
(siently to be recognisable at a glance aa 
Tutars. De Quigne^ from the state of 
informaCion in his tima^ waa seldom able 
i to diatiiljgaiah the Tartar nation $ bat,OQ 
one point he ia decided aa^eoneisten^ via. 
thi^ the Heonng'nou: ia another name for 
the Ai^ng the Bf<ddng*nou he 

|daM% 'Adthoiit hentation, Attihb and the 
of hie army. Tet theete. 
WMbBt on liheir appeaianoa in 
iitracft Sa much terror from th^ hideoiu. 


physiognomy and savage manners aa from 
their victones. At1»la himself was re> 
markable fo/ ibese national peculiarities. 
(Gibbon, vol. iii p. 3$, (|uarto.) Another 
^vision of the same branch of the Heoong* 
nou had previously settled among the' 
Fegsians in trimsoziana, and acquire the 
name of White Huns, fmm their change 
from the national oomplesion. (Pe Gui' 
gnea, voL it p^ 282, 825.) 

** 31ie Arab and Persian Mujwuhnkns 
always call ^eir-,nei|^tK)urs,.jr(frh^.«ad 
(though w^ awme of theetutenco of ibe. 
Moguls) are apt to app^ the 
vaguely and g^attSbc as waAn* 

See. the whole of snbje«t'''d|^, 
cussed in the intrbduetbu to BnodnO's 


* Etc Guf^-^ 
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Bpkh<^ ovemm the country north of the Oxus, and subdued 
-th^ kingdom of KhAiizm, on the Lake of Aral ;*® and although 
his power was not introduced without a severe contest, often 
with doabtful success, against the Tdrks, yet in the end it was 
ip well established, that by the eighth year he was 
able to reduce thfe kingdom of Ferghana, and extend 
his acquisitions to Mount Imaus and the Jaxartes.* 

The conquest of Spain took place in the same year; and the 
Arab ^pire had now reached the greatest extent to which it 
ever attained. But it had already shown ^symptoms of internal 
decay which foreboded its dismemberment-at no distant period. 

Even in the first half-century of the Hijra, the murder of 
Othmdn, and tHe incapacity of All led to a successful revolt, and 
the election of a calif beyond the limits of Arabia. The abs, 
house of Ommeia, who wgre thus raised to the califate, 
were disturbed during their rule of ninety years by the supposed 
rights of the posterity of the prophet thKJUgh his daughter 
Fdtima, whose claims afforded a pretext in every case of revolt 
or defection; until, in A.D. 753, the rebellion of the great pro¬ 
vince of !^hor5sdn gave the last blow to their power, and placed 
the descendants of Abb^ls, the prophet’s uncle, on the throne. 

Spain held out for the old dynasty, and the integrity of the 
empire was never restored. 


CHAPTER n. 

DYNASTIES FORMED AFTER THE BREAKING UP OF THE EMPIRE 

OF THE CALIFS. 

The death of Hirfin al Rashid, fifth caHf of the house of Abb5>s, 
was Receipted by a* journey undertaken in consequence of an 
obstinate revolt of Transoxiana,^ which was quelled by p 
his 8on,Il^bnfin; and-the long residence of that prince in 
KhoxA^u maintained for a ume the connbxion of t^at province 
with the emphre. But it was by means of a revolt of EhorAsin 
that MAmfin had hteelf been enabled to wrest the califate from 
liiS In^olh^ Amin; and he had not long removed his court to 
Ba^d^ bef^ TAhir, who had been the principal instrument 
' ;qf/hk' ^evatipm'Ugan to establish his own authority in Elho- 

ToI'S. 7A ‘ gea^mlljjr the ^rQslu ToUM. 
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T^sin, and soon became virtually independent.* Khor^is&n and 
Ih S’ were never again united to the califate; and 

A.O 861 Commanders of the Faithful being not long after- 
A.a 247t wards reduced to pageants in the hands of the Turkish 
guards, the dissolution of the Arab empire may from that time 
be regarded as complete.® * 

The family <5f T^hir ruled quietly and obscurely for upwards 

TaiwriteB. yearn, when they were deposed by the jSof- 

A.D. 820-870. fdrides, a more conspicuous dynasty, though of even 
shorter duration.'* Y^cdb, the son of Leith, the founder, was a 
a,'h! I&o! brazier of Sist^n, who first rai^d a revolt in his native 
^* 0 . 872 K“P^o’^*'ce, and afterwards overran all Persia to the Oxus, 
and died while on his advance against the calif in Baghd^. His 
brother, Omar, was defeated and made prisoner by the S^^nis; 
which put an end to the greatness •of the family, though a 
A.i>. 903 . younger member maintained himself in SistAn for a few 
A.H. 290. years after-the loss of their other possessions.* 

Their whole reign did not last above forty years: but their 
memory must have survived in Slstdn, for at the end of half a 
*A B m we find that country again asserting its indepen- 

A I) 1006 under one of their descendants,® who was finally 

aIh! see.' subdued by Sultdn MahmM of Ghazni, more*than 100 
years after the downfall of the original dynasty.’ 

ThehoBseof *^^0 house of Simdui subsisted .for more than 120 
84j«4ni. yea^rg. 8 though not themselves invaders of India, 
A,D. 892-999. they had more connexion than fheir predecessors with 
the history of that country. They derive their name either from 
one of their ancestors, or from a town in Bokhdrd, or in Balkh, 
from which they drew their origin.® The first of the family 
mentioned in history was already a person of consideration, when 
he attracted the notice of the Calif M&mfin, then residing in 
Khor^sdn.» By the directions of that firince, three of the 
A.n. 817 - 820 , sons were appointed to governments beyond 

A.K. 202 - 206 . Oxus, and one to that of HerAt, They were 
continued under the Td-heiites, and* retained Transoxiana after 
the fad of that dynasty, till the death of Y^lctib I^ith; when 
they passed the Oxus at the head of a large army of cavafry^ 
probably composed of their Tdrki subjects, made Omar Leith 


prisonet, as has be^ related, and took possesai<^ of all, ;the 
A.h wo. territory he had conquered. They governed it ini the 
4* name, though perfectly independent, of the cal^; 

* toL ii p. 228. • Ibid. p. 155. • From a-D. 892, A.H. ‘ 

v; • IblA p- 220. .* Ibid. p> 284. 4 .B; 895, .,:V 'y* >* 

* ItkL.p' 248. * Ibid, p. 282. * Onael^’s.Eto ’p-'»8^ v 
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they were deprived of a lai^ portion of it by the family of 
B)&ya, called also the Deilemites, from the district in M^zenderdn 
in which their founder was a fisherman on the Caspian Sea. Cut 
off by a high range of mountains from the rest of Persia, and 
protected by the difficulty of access, the extensive forests, anti, the 
unwholesome clifiahte, M^zendeiAn hadf never been per- TheB%ada» 
fectly converted, and probably never entirely subdued: DeUemitM. 
it was the seat of constant insurrections, was often in the hands 
of worshippers pf fire, and presented a disturbed scene, in which 
the Deilemites rose to consequence, and at length acquired suffi¬ 
cient force to wrest the western provinces of Persia from the 
Sdmd,nls, to seize on Baghdd^d and the person of the calif, ^ j, 
and to rule over an extensive territory in his name fora 
period exceeding 100 years. * 321 - 448 , 

After their losses by the Deilemite conquests, the S^mdruis, re¬ 
mained masters of Khordsdn and Transoxiana, and gave rise to 
the dynasty of Ghazni, who were the founders of the Mussulman 
empire of India. 

It was in the reign of Abdulmelek, the^ fifth prince of the 
house of ^imdni, that Alptegin, the founder of this Aiptegfn, • 
new dynasty, rose into importance. He was a Tlirki of 

slave, and his original duty is said to have been to 
amuse his master by tumbling and tricks of legerdemain.^® 

It was the fashipn of the time to confer offices of tioist on 
slaves; and Alptegin, being a man of good sense and courage, 
as well as integrity, rose in time to be governor of ^ ^ 
Khordsdn. On the death of his patron,he was con- ^so. 
suited about the best person of the family for a successor; and 
happening, unluckily, to give his suffrage against Mansfir, on 
whom the choice of the other chiefs had fallen, he incurred the 
ill-wiU of his sovereign, was deprived of his government, and if 
he had not displayed great military skill in extricajiing him¬ 
self from among his enemies, he would have lost his liberty, if 
not his life. He had, however, a body of trusty adherents, 
under whose protection he made good his retreat imtil he found 
himself in safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the Ihountains of 
S<dimAn. The* plain country, including Balkh, Herdt, and 
Sistdn, received the, new governor, and remained in Hisiebeiiion. 

obedience to the Sdmdnis; but the strong tract between that 
• • . 

^ FHerbelot, article “Alptegin.” 805;but it isevidentlya (tlib,eitlierofthe 
** JPrio^ Ttd. iL p. 248; De duignes, author or the printer, for m the date of 
. Voh fi. p. 166 : Feriihta. (wL i p. 12) Alptertn’s death he cornea within a mode- 
0^44 iVvolt A.D. 962, At A 861; rate dutanoe of the other authoritieclf * 
luakea hu date A.Xf, 817, 
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ih^ Indus bade defiance to aH then*'attacks; an^ thdv^h not 
aU subject to Alptegin, all ^tributed to secure his independence. 
.One historian states that he was accompanied on^his retreat by a 
body of 3000 disciplined slaves or Mamlfiks, who woidd, 
course, be Tfirks of his own original conditionhe would 
doubtless also be accompanied and followed,'ftom time totim^ 
by soldiers wh6 had served under him when governor; but it is 
probable that the main body of his army was drawn from the 
country where he was now established.^* 

The inhabitants of 'the cultivated country were not unwar¬ 
like; and the Afghto of the hills, even when their tribe did 
not acknowledge his authority, would be allured by his wages 
to enter his ranks. He seems to have made no attempt to ex- 
A.D. 9 T 6 . teritory; and he died within fourteen years 

A.H. J 63 .W became independeni^. 

Alptegin had a slave named Sabuktegin, whom he had pur- 
sahuktogfaj, chosed from a merchant who brought him from Tfir- 
kestin, and whom, by degrees, he had raised to so much power 
and trust, that at his death he was the effective head of his 
government, and in the end became his successor. , 

Most authorities assert that Alptegin gave Sabuktegin his 
daughter in mamage, and himself appointed him his heir;“ 
and others confirm the immediate succession, though not the 
previous marriage.^^ 

But Ferishta’s account “ is, that Alptegin, dying in A.D. 975, 
A.H. 365, left a son named Is^kh, whom Sabuktegin accompanied 
to Bokh^rd.. IsAkh was then appointed by Mansfir Sdmini to be 
governor of Ghazni, and Sabuktegin his deputy. Isdkh died in 
A.D. 977, A.H. 367, when ^buktegin was adknowledged as his 
successor,^® and married Alptegin*s daughter.*® 


** Pripe, from the Khdtdaat ail Akh- 
hdr, yd. iL p. 243. 

“ D’Herbelot, article “ Alp^hin.” 

** Price, vol. ii p. 244 ; Ferishto, vol. i. 
p. IS ; De Quignea, vd. ii. p. 166. 

** D’Herbelot ^aiaketi it a . d . 264, A.H. 
858. 

** jDa Gnignee (who quotes Abulfecia), 
vol. 4L p. 166; D'Herbdot (who quotes 


. W'^prioe, vd. ii. p. , 

. W- Brim’s FerimUi, vd.^ p. 18. 

^ |0tner acoounts make u 

succeed Jaflth for two yeaek 


, . ..H* iM!^ h told <rf Sd>i*lBl|!9gto, whSe 

the 


humimity at the historian, if not of the 
hi6x>. Oae day, in haniiog, he succeeded 
iu riding do^ a fawn; l^t when he was 
caxniug off his priae in triumph, he oh- 
Borf^ the dam fdlowing his hora^jsad 
showing such evident ii^s of distress, 
that he was touched with compasriou, and 
at last released his captive, plesdqg Idihr 
self with the graritme ctf the 
which oftouturu^baok to'gaseat''hh^ 
she went off to t^e ’fym. 

That the Pre^hd^. Mm 

iu a dreiup, tdd him jljhatj^ 

Mm a Mc^oni hU' 
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He had scarry ti^e: to take pomession of his new kingdom 
before he was (^ed on to exert hims^* in its defence.’^ 

The establii^ment of a Mahometan government so near to 
,their frontier as that of Ghazni, must naturally have disquieted 
the ^ffindds on the Indus, and appeiurs to have led to their being 
harassed by fre({hent incursions. At length Jeip^, r&ja 
of lAhdrj^ whose dominions were contiguous to those of o*£S6r. 
Qhas^ determined to> become assailant in his turn. He led a 
lai^ army into Laghmd.n, at the mouth of the valley which ex¬ 
tends from Pdsh^wer to Cdbul, ,and was there met by Sabuktegin. 
While the armies were watching a favourable opportunity for 
engaging, the;^ were assailed by a furious tempest of wind, rain, 
and thunder, which was ascribed to supernatural causes, and so 
disheartened the Indians, naturally mcne sensible to cold and wet 
than their antagonists, that Jeipdl was induced to make proposals 
of an accomm^ation. Sabuktegin was not at first disposed to 
hearken to him; but, being made aware of the consequence of 
driving Hindfis to despair, he at length consented to treat; and 
Jeip^l surrendered fifty elephants, and engqged to pay a 

1 iV * li6p0U6d. m 

large sum of money. 

< When he found himself again in safety, he refused to fulfil this 
ps^ of ‘his agreement, and even threw the messengers sent to 
demand the execution of it into prison. 

Sabuktegin was.not likely to submit to such an insult and 
breach of faith: he again assembled his troops, and re- Hinddoon- 
commenced his march towards the Indus, while Jeipdl 
called in the assistance of the r^jas of Delhi, Ajinir, Odlinjar, and 
Conoqj, and advanced to Laghmto with an army of 100,000 
horse, and a prodi^ous number of *foot soldiers. Sabuktegin 
ascended a height to vjiew the enemy, and beheld the whole plain 
covered with their innumerable host; but he was nowise dismayed 
at the prospect; and, relying on the courage and discipline of his 

** From this time farwturd my principal mM, translated by the Rev, 3. Beynolda, 

__a__ __ 


. dependenoe wiR be on Ferisht% a Persian 
histmiaii, who l<Hig resided in India, and 
. Wrote in the end of the sixteenth centu^, 
a history of all the Mahometan dynasties 
in that country down to his'own time. ^ I 
.think myself fortaDateia having the gaid« 
once of ah author so much supermr to most 
of hia <^a^' in Aria. Where the nature of 
i^'nspuiRveMadtted of l have often 
tei 7 Ifipreaaic^ of Feririit^ 
m Colonel tranriation, it 

9^ be diffiouli -tn miprove. [For Sa< 
tri^ endrlliLe Sntt 20 years of 
<<lfajriA^.tiehuTea]aotbe eonton- 
k bf A1 Ctbi, the Kmi ro* 


(London, 1868,) but it adds little to Fe> 
lishta.—E d.] 

” [We learn from Albiriini that a dy¬ 
nasty of Hindd kings Weigned in Kfinil 
during the tenth century; a Brahman 
named Samand {Samanta) was one of the 
first. Some of his successors seem to 
have been BdjpOts, and to have possessed 
Irihdr as we]] as EdbuL JaipCl anifhis 
son Ananga^ were in all pvobalMty 
B^pdt kings of Delhi, who him annexed 
tribor to riteir dominions, after KAbul was 
seised by the Muhammadans. The name 
SamoMa appears on Anangi^*Booa>s.Bee 
Uxl Thomas, JTeuni. AA. A, V(^ ix.—E d.} , 
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own troops, he commenced the attack with an assurance of victory. 
He first pressed one point o£ the Indian army with a constant 
succession of charges by fresh bodies of cavalry j and when he 
found them begin to waver, he ordered a general assault along the, 
whole line; the Indians a^ once gave way, and were pursued, 
with a dreadful slaughter, to the Indus. Sabuktegin found a- 
Defeated, rich plunder in their camp, and levied heavy Contribu¬ 
tions on the surrounding districts. He also took possession of the 
country up to the Indus, and left an oflScer with 10,000 horse, as 
his governor of Pdshdwfir. The Afghans, and Khiljis®* of Lagh- 
min immediately tendefed their allegiance, and fiirnished useful 
recruits to his army.^ After these expeditions,^ he employed 
himself in settling his own dominions (which now extended on 
the west to beyond Candahar); when an opportunity presented 
itself of promoting his own aggrandizemant by a timely interpo¬ 
sition in favour of his nopiinal sovereign. 

N6h or Noah (the seventh of the S^mini kings) had been driven 
Sabuktegin from Bokhdrd, and forced to fly across the Oxus, by an 
invasion of D<5grd Khdn, king of the Hoeikd Tartars, 
who at that time possessed almost all Tartary beyond 
the Imaus, as far east as China.^® The fortunate sickness, 
retreat, and death of Bdgr^l Khdn restored Ntih to his 
throne. An attempt he soon after made to punish the disaffection 
shown by his governor of Khorasdn, during his misfortunes, drove 
that chief into an alliance with F^ia'k, another noble of Bokb^rd, 
whose turbulence makes a conspicuous figure for a long period in 
the latter days of the Sdmdnis; and the confederates, more anxious 
about their own interests than the safety of the state, called in 
the aid of tlio Deilemite *^prince who ^led in the adjoining 
provinces of Persia, and was well disposed to extend his dominions 
by promoting dissensions among his neighbours. To resist this 
powerful combination, Nflh had recourse to Sabuktegin, and that 
leader marched towards Bokhdrd at the head of his army, more 
on the footing of an ally than a subject. He had stipulated, on 
the pretext of his infirmities, th^bt he*BhouId not dismount at the 
meeting; but he no sooner came in sight of his sovereign, than 

* Tho Kbiljis, or Khaijis, are a Tartar (For their original atook and residenw in 
tribe, part of wMch, in the tenth century, 
was near the source of the Jaxartes, 
but of which a portion had ew) then been 
long settled between Sistdh 'and India (Le. 
in the Afthdn country). In the tenth 
oeatuiy t^y still spoke TdrU. They 

early to have been dosely —__ 

eonneeted tdth the .^hdns, with whom * De Dnigpes, voL A p> ' iSi i 
their name ia almost invariably assodated. 


aaaisti) the 
Sdiutnis 
ag|ini>t the 
eiwtern 
Tartars. 

A.D. 993, 

A.H. 3 & 3 . 


Tartary, see De fluignw, vol. Ui, p. », 
note; D’Hcrbelot, artkifi *^KhaladjV*' 
Elm Haukal, p. 209 ; a^ for j^ueir al^e 
in die Afghitn country, ibid, p, 207.'Tbk 
last author wrote .between 'a 4). 902 mid 
A.D. 968.) 

" Brio's PerUAia, vA t pp. 3^19. 

* De Unigpes, voL A p. ; Price, 
Tol ii p.247. , ... . . 
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he i^rev hiiniself froiA his horee, and would have kissed the 
royal atirrup if he had not been Jjrevented by Ndh, who hastened 
to receive him in his arms. 

• Tfeeir united force might not have been sufficient to oppose, 
their enemies, if it had not been forth* treachery of the Deilemite 
general, who, in the critical moment of the action, threw his 
shield over his back as a sign of peace, and went over with his 
troops to Sabuktegin. ^e rebels now evacuated their usurpations, 
and Ntih rewarded the services of Sabuktegin, by confiming him 
in his own government, and conferring that of Khorisdn on 
his son Mahmiid. But the rebels, though disconcerted at tho 
moment, weraable once more to collect their forces, and next year 
they returned so unexpectedly, that they surprised and defeated 
Mahmud at Nishdpdr. It was with some exertion that Sabukte¬ 
gin was enabled again fb encounter them. The contest 995 . 
ended in their being totally defeated in the neighbour- 
hood of Tds (now Meshhed).^ Their force,was completely broken; 
and FiiSk, abandoning the scene of his former importance, fled to 
llak Kh^, the successor of Bdgr^, by whose powerful interposi¬ 
tion he fi^as soon after reconciled to Nlih, and appointed to t£e 
government of Samarcand. 

Immediately after this arrangement Ntih died; and Ilak Khiin 
profiting by the occasion of a new succession, advanced on Bok- 
hilr^,, supported by his ally from Samarcand, and ultimately com¬ 
pelled the new Prince, Manslir ’II., to place all the power of his 
government in Uie hands of F^ik. 

During these transactions Sabuktegin died on his way math of s»- 
back to Ghaznt*^ 


HOUSE OF GHAZNI. 

CHAPTER III. 

* ' SULfA'N ^HMU'D. 

Mahmu'd had from his boyhood accompanied his father on his 
eampaignsj and had given early indications of a warlike oiapu^ 
dedd^ charaicter. He was now in his thirtieth year, *^^ 7 ^ 
find, fr^ hi* tried courage and capacity, seetoed in every “• 

way fitted to succeed to the throne; but his birth was probably 

• :S)i Qulgnea, voL il p; 158: Price, 997, A.H. 887. {Fertahta. De Opifnen. 
Viol.' IL p. 248 j Feririita, Td. i p, 22. PHce, D'Herbelot.) 

* Be 4M « moa& of a.d. 
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and* from his ahsence at his government of Nishipfrr, 
h^is younger brother Ismail was enabled (according to smue ac¬ 
counts) to obtain the dying nomination of Sabuktegin, and cer¬ 
tainly to seize on the reins of government and cause himself to be« 
proclaimed without delay. %Not the least of his .advantage was 
the command of his father’s treasures; he employed them to con¬ 
ciliate the leading men with presents, to augment the pay of the 
army, and to court popularity with all classes by a lavish expen¬ 
diture on shows and entertainments. 

By these means, though stiU more by the force of actual posses¬ 
sion, and perhaps an opinion of his superior right, he obtained the 
support of all that part of the kingdom which was not under the 
immediate government of MahmM. 

The conduct of the lalter prince, on this contempt of his 
claims* may either have arisen from the Sonseiousness of a weak 
title, or from natural or assumed moderation. He professed 
the strongest attachment to his brother, and a wish to have given 
way to him if he had been of an age to undertake so arduous 
a duty; and* he offered that, if Ismail would concede the 
supremacy to his superior experience, he would re'J)ay the 
sacrifice by a grant of the provinces of Balkh and Khor&s^n. BKs 
ofiers were immediately rejected; and, seeing no further hopes 
of a reconciliation, he resolved to bring things to afi issue by an 
attack on the capital. Ismail, who was still at Balkh, penetmted 
his design, and interposing bet'vt^een him and Ghazni^ obUged 
him to come to a ^general engagement. It was better contested 
than might have been expected from the unequal skill of the 
generals, but was favourable to MahmM: Ghazni fell, Ismail was 
made prisoner, and passed the rest of his life in confinement, though 
allowed every indulgence consistent with such a situation. 

These internal contests, which lasted for s^ven months, contri¬ 
buted to the success of I'lak Kh^n, who had now established his 
own influence over Manstir II., by compelUi^ him to receive Fdlk 
as his minister, or, in other words, hi%ni8ster. 

Dissembling, his consciousneSi of the ascendency of his old 
enemies, MahmM made a respectful application to Manefir for 
the continuance of his government of Khoi^U&n. His x^u^l was 
abrupt rejected, and a creatpre of the new a^ifrlpllion, 
appoints his successes . 

But MahmM was not so easily dispossessed; he repelledt^e 
^^vemor, and al^otigh he avoided an imn^ii^te. <s^ict 

* I . ' * 

' * Se« Ck>loQd twte m toL pi tf.' 
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with Mim^hr, who was brou^t in person agaii^t him, he with- 
lield aU appearance of concession, and remained in fuU prepara¬ 
tion for defence; when some disputes and jealousies at court 
• ded to the detbronement and blinding of Hansibr, and the eleva¬ 
tion of Abdulmalik as the instrumenWof F^^k, On this, MahmM 
ordered the name of the S^mdnis to be left opt of the ^ 
public prayers; took possession of KhoiAsdn in his own 
naane; and; having soon after received an investiture 
from ^e calif (the dispenser of powers which he himself 
no longer enjoyed), he declared himself m independent sovereign, 
and first assumed the title of Suljtdn, since so general among 
Mahometan princes.^ 

riak Khdn, not to be shut out of his share of the spoil, ad¬ 
vanced on BokhdrA under pretence of supporting Abdulmalik; 
and, taking possession? of all Transoxiana, put an end*to the 
dynasty of Sdm^,ni, after it had reigned for more than 120 years. 

Mahrafid, now secure in the possession of his dominions, had 
it almost in his own choice in which direction he should extend 
them. The kingdoms on the west, so attractive from their con¬ 
nexion Vith the Mahometan religion and their ancient renown, 
were in such a state of weakness and disorder that a large portion 
ultimately fell into his hands without an effort; and the ease with 
which the rest was subdued by the Seljtiks, who were once his 
subjects, showed how little obstruction there was to his advancing 
his frontier to the Hellespont. 

But the undiscovered regions of India presented a wider field 
for romantic enterprise. The great extent of that favoured 
country, the rumours of its accumulated treasures, the fertility 
of the soil, and the peculiarity of its productions, raised it into 
a land ot fable, in which the surrounding nations might indulge 
their imaginations, without control. The adventures to be 
expected in such a country derived fresh lustre from their being 
the means of extending the Mahometan faith, the ^tablishment 
of which ftTnnng a new people was* in those times the most 
glorious exploit that a king or conqueror could achieve. 

These views made the livelier impression on Mahmfid, from 
his fij^ experience in arms having been gained in a war with 
Hboidfis; and were seconded by his natural disposition, even at 
' thst time Imble to be dazzled by the prospect of a rich field for 
plq]^er. 

by such motives, he made peace with Flak' ^in, 


11^^^ bel^n «4opM jXiUMubnaa^ ii is Mt old And>ic word for a king, 
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leaving him in possession of Transoxiana; cemented the alliance 
by a marriage with thp daughter of that prince; and, having 
quelled an insurrection of a representative of the Soffdrides,* who 
had been tolerated in a sort of independence in Sistin, and whom, 
on a subsequent rebellion,* he seized and imprisoned, he proceeded 
bn his first invasipn of India. 

Three centuries and a half had elapsed since the conquest of 
Hid flwt Persia by the Mussulmans when he set out* on this ex- 
pedition. He left Ghazni with 10,000 chosen horse, 
A.H. 391.' and was mot bV his father’s old antagonist, Jeipdl, of 
Mhbr, in the neighbourhood, of P^shAwer. He totally defeated 
him, took him prisoner, and pursued his march* to Batinda, 
beyond the Satlaj. He stormed and plundered that place;* 
and then returned with the rich spoils of the camp and country 
to Gha'zni. He released the Hindd prisbners for a ransom, on 
the raja’s renewing his promises of tribute; but put some 
Afghans who had joined them to death. Jeipdl, on returning 
from his captivity, worn out by repeated disasters, and perhaps 
constrained by some superstition of his subjects, made over his 
crown to his son Anang Pal; and mounting a pyre r^hich he 
had ordered to be constructed, set it on fii-e with his own hands, 
and perished in the flames. Anang Pdl was true to his father’s 
soam .1 engagements; but tlie r4ja of Bhatia, a dependency of 
oxiwditi.m. Qn tjig southern side of Multdn, refused to pay 

his share of the tribute, and resolutely opposed the Sultan, who 
went against him in person. He was driven, first from a well- 
defended intrenchraent, then from his principal fortress, and at 
A.D, 1004. last destroyed himself in the thickets of the Indus, where 
■ ■ ■ he had fled for concealment, and where many of his 
followers fell in endeavouring to revenge his death. 

Mahmdd’s next expedition was to reduce ,his dependent, the 
Thirf Af^hdn chief of MuMn,® who, though a Mussulman. 
A.H. 390. had renounced his allegiance, and had formed a close 
alliance with Anang P^L . ^ 

f 

“ < 

• [Khalaf bin Ahmed.—^E d.] season, when the rivera of the Panj^ 

• A.D. 1002. though not aU fordable would offer little 

• Batinda Beeins formerly to have been obstruotion to cavalry. 

a place of more consequence than its situa-. • His name was Abfil Path Wdi, and 

tion, to a sort of desert, woq^ promise, he was grandson of Hamid Kh^nL^L 
It is said by Colonel Tod to have been the who had joined the eneifiies of ids 
residenoe of the rdja of Ldh^r alternately for a cession of the provtoees of Id^ultdn 
w^ the eapital from which he took las and La^mto, and who stthmitted to Sai 
Htlej^ the battle of Pdshdwer was on buktegin after his victory Over the 
the ayft of Hovemher, Mahmdd would [Ab6T Path was a Kawnftfhifttt har^a 
reach Hattoda toward the end of the cold He prondaad to atijifre hia errors.—Bin,] 
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The tribes of the mountains being probably, not suflSciently 
subdued to allow^^of a direct march from Ghazni to Multdn, the 
lAja was able to interpose between Mahmdd and his ally. The 
• armies met somewhere near PdshAwer, when the rAja was routed, 
pursued to Sddra (near VazirAbAd),#on the Acesines, and com¬ 
pelled to take refuge in Cashmir. MahmM then laid siege to 
MuMn: at the end of seven days, he accepted the sub- n. 1005, 
mission of the chief; together with a contribution j and 
returned to Ghazni. 

He was led to grant these favourable terms in consequence 
of intelligence that had reached him of a formidable invasion of 
invasion of his dominions by the armies of Flak Khdn. 

Though so closely connected with him, the Tartar 
prince had been tempted, by observing his exclusive attention 
to India, to hope for* an easy conquest of KhorAs^n, and had 
sent one army to HferAt and another to Balkh, to take possession. 

But ho had formed a wrong estimate of the vigour of his 
opponent, who committed the charge of his territories on the 
Indus to Sdwuk, or Sdk PAl, a converted Hindd, and turning, 
by rapfd marches, towards KhorAsdn, soon forced Flak Khin’s 
general.s to retire to their own side of the Oxus. 

Flak KhAn was now threatened in his turn, and applied for 
assistance to Kadr KhAn of Khdten, who marched to join him 
with 60,000 men. Thus strengthened, Flak Khan did not hesi¬ 
tate to cross the Oxus, and was met by Mahmdd, near Balkh. 
On this occasion he brought 600 elephants into the field, and 
contrived, by his judicious arrangements, that they should not 
be liable to derange his own line, while they should produce their 
full effect on the, men and horses of the enemy, unaccustomed 
to their huge bulk and strange appearance. Accordingly the 
mere sight of them.checked the impetuosity of the Tartar charge; 
on which the elephants advanced, and at once pushed into the 
midst of the enemy, dispersing, overthrowing, and trampling 
under foot whatever was ppposed to them; it is said that Mah- 
mtid’s own elephant caught up the standard-bearer of Ilak KhAn 
and tossed him aloft with his trank, in sight of the Tartar king 
and his terrified- fellow soldiers. Before this disorder could be 
recovered, the armies closed; and so rapid and courageous was 
the eiMet the .Ghaznevites, that the Tartars gave way on aU 
sides, and were driven with a prodigious slaughter from im. 
the field of baftle.^ 

.I'l^ Khln,escaped across the Oxus, with a few attendants, 

* Fwiahta. DeChiignea. D’Hfirbelot. - 
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Dcfi»t«dby and never again attempted to make head against 

MihmM. jifahmAd. 

The Sultan was at first disposed to pursue the enemy; but the 
advance of winter compelled him to abandon this desigU'j and * 
he did not regain his capital without the loss of .some hundreds 
of men and horsesi, by the inclemency of the season. 

Meanwhile Sfik PAl had revolted and relapsed into idolatry. 
Mahmfid came unexpectedly upon him, and, making him prisoner, 
confined him in a fort for life. 

Mahmfid had been prevented, by the invasion of Ilak KhAn 
from resenting the opposition which he had met with from 
Anang PAL As he was now at leisure to attend to Indian 
affairs, he assembled a large army, and set ,out in the spring of 
A.D. 1008, to resume his operations against the rAja. 

But Anang PAl had not been insensible to the risk to which 
exposed. He had sent ambassadors to the Hindd 
“TS'iooi piinces far and near, pointing out to them the danger 

A.H. am which all were threatened by the progress of the 

Mahometans, and the necessity of an immediate combination to 
prevent the total destruction of their religion and indepbndence. 
His arguments, which were probably in accordance with their 
own previous feelings, made an impression on those to whom they 
were addressed: the rAjas of Ujein, GwAlidr, CAlinjer, Canouj, 
Delhi, and Ajmir, entered into a confederacy j and, uniting their 
forces, advanced into the PanjAb, with tls^) largest army 
that had ever yet taken the field. Mahmfid was alarmed 
at this unexpected display of force; and, instead of meeting the 
danger with his usual alacrity, he halted in the presence of the 
enemy, and took up a position near PAshAwer, in which he 
remained on the defensive. During his inaction the hostile army 
daily increased: the Hindti women sold t|jeir jewels, melted 
down their ‘golden ornaments, and sent their contributions from 
*a distance, to furnish resources for this holy war^ and the Gak- 
kars and other warlike tribes joining t^^eir army, they surrounded 
the Mahometans, who were obliged to intrench their camp. But 
]i!Uhmfid, though somewhat disconcerted, was far from having 
lost his courage; and, wishing to profit by the strength of hiS 
positioh, he sent out a strong body of archers to provoke an.attadk 
on His mtrenchmento. •* The result was different firom, his 
taiions; the archers were at once repulsed by the Gakkats, who, 
^Isipte of the presence and exertions of the kix^, foUowed^in 
that a numerous body of those ^^pitntaine^, 1^1' 
Itt^ed an^ bare-foo^^ yanouAiy and strangely pa^Ad 
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the Iptrenchments on both flimks, and, falling in with astonishing 
fuiy wnong the cavalry, proceeded, with their swords and knives, 
to cut down and main both horse and rider, until, almost in the 
•twinkling of an eye* between 3,000 and 4,000 Mussulmans had 
fatten victims to their savage impetuqpity ® • 

The attacks, however, gradually almted; and Mahmdd at 
length discovered that the elephant of his antagonist, who had 
advanced to profit by the confusion, had taken fright at the 
flights of arrows,® and had turned and fled from the field. This 
incident struck a terror into the enemy; the Hindfls, thinking 
themselves deserted by their general, first slackened their efforts, 
and at last gave way and dispersed. Mahmfid took immediate 
advantage of their confusion, and, sending out 10,000 chosen 
men in purswt of them, destroyed dSuble that number of his 
enemies before they re^hed a place of safety. 

After this providential deliverance, Mahmtid allowed the In¬ 
dians no time to re-assemble: he followed them into the Panjdb, 
and soon found them so effectually dispersed, that he Temple of 
had time to execute one of those schemes ef plunder in 
which h% seems to have taken so much delight. It was direc^d 
against Nagarcdt, a fortified temple on a mountain connected 
with the lower range of Himalaya. This edifice, as it derived 
peculiar sanctity from a natural flame which issued from the 
ground within its precincts, was enriched by the offerings of a 
long sucoessionr of Iffindfi princes, and was likewise the depository 
of most of the wealth of the neighbourhood; so that, according 
to Ferishta, it contained a greater quantity of gold, silver, pre¬ 
cious stones, and pearls, than ever was collected in the royal 
treasury of any prince on earth. 

Such a pla^ might have opposed a successful resistance to 
any assaikmt; but the garrison had been drawn off in the late 
great effort, and Mahmfid, on approaching the frails, foun^ 
them lined by a crowd of defenceless priests, who called loudly* 
for quarter, and offered imqualified submission. Their terms 
were gladly acceded to, and the conqueror, entering with the 
principal officers ci his court and household, took possession of 

p. 284. have adopted the simplest explanaidon 

is « cannon and [Cd. Briggs in his Persian text reads na/t 
a^uthoughColoned Briggs u hhadang, instead of top u Utfanp, and 
inpnioossdntion, whidi, by Sir H. Elliot approves the correction. See 
th.e4iaoriticid points in ■ JSUtoriam of India, note B. p. 3^. But 
we'Psman, iu^ th^ ‘weri^ into "naph* Ferishta has a similar anachronism after- 
m'MW tnd staage^ Wards, when he mdkes PrithwiBdl nmahoi 

14^., uad. , hiB|>^daiht>if(;pdUinhi8lettarto»halufh 
1 «d din (Pwaian text, p. 101,1. 8 .—Ed.] 
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their accumulated treasures. 700,000 golden dinars, 700 mans 
of gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 
mans of unwrought silver, and twenty mans of various jewels, 
including pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, collected since» 
Raja •Bhima, in the Hindlj(| heroic ages, are said to have fallen 
at once into his hands.^® 

With this vast booty MahmOd returned to Ghazni, and next 
year celebrated a triumphal feast, at which he displayed to the 
people the spoils of India, set forth in all their magnificence on 
golden thrones and tabfes of the precious metals. The festival 
was held on a spacious plain and lasted three days ; sumptuous 
banquets were provided for the spectators, alms yere liberally 
distributed among the poor, and splendid presents were bestowed 
on persons distinguished fdl* their rank, merits, or sanctity. 

In A!H. 401, he went in person against* the strong country of 
A.D. 1010 . Gh6r, in the mountains east of Herdt. It was inha- 
conquuBtof Afghdns, of the tribe of Sfir, had been 

early converted, and was completely reduced under the califs 
in A.H. 111. The chief had occupied an unassailable position, 
bift was drawn out by a pretended flight (an operation which, 
though it seems so dangerous, yet, in the hands of historians, 
appears never to fail), and being entirely defeated, swallowed 
poison. His name was Mohammed S6r, and the conquest of 
his epuntiy is the more remarkable, as it was by his descendants 
that the house of Ghazni was overthrown. • 


In the course of the next year but one, the mountainous 
country of JurjislSin, or GhirjistAn, which lies on the upper 
course of the river Murgh^ib, adjoining to Ghdr, was reduced 
by Mahmfid's generals.^^ 


It must have been some act of aggression that drew Mahmfid 
exSion ^ Gth6r, for, in the same year (a,d. 1010, A.H. 401), he 
toMa. agmn turned to India—which seems to have been the 
^siness of his life—took Mult^in, and brought Abfil Fath Lddi 
prisoner to Ghazni.^* 


In the next y^par he made an expedfition of unusual length to 


*• There are many aorta of man; the 
smallest, that of Arabia, is 2 Iba.; the com* 
mtmest, that of Tabriss, is 11 lbs. The In- 
diaa man is 80 lbs. (Briggs’s note on 
Feridita, toI. L p. 48.) * 

The name of this tract contimially 
oesmrs in connection with Qh<5r and the 
SMi^)Murmg countries. Its position ap- 
pMirTs £bn Haukal {OweUy't Em 
Mavhali j^. 21S, 221, 225); it is very 


often mistaken by European writers for 
Georgia; and D’Herbelot, under this im¬ 
pression, derives the title prince 

(which, from the defective writing m the 
Persians, is made by diffetfet authors Sfe, 
Shfr, Tshfe, and N^dr) iton^ riie Rus¬ 
sian czar, or from Csesar. 

** [Feriririh add* that he killed many 
of the Karmatbiansnhd other heretiost-— 
Ed.] k 
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Ton^ar, not far from the Jumna, where he plundered the temple 
(a very holy one), sacked the town, and returned with gi^th 
an incredible number of captives to Ghazni, before ca^uw of' 
.the Indian princes could assemble to oppose him. Taji&»r. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in tjjie next three^ years, except 
two predatory ‘expeditions to Cashmir; in returning seTonth 
from the last of which the army was misled, ^d, the expodJtiona. 
season being far advanced, many lives were, lost: the only 
wonder is, that two invasions of so inaccessible a country should 
have been attended with so few disaster^. f 

These*^ insignificant transactions were* succeeded by an expe¬ 
dition which^ as it extended MahmM’s dominions to ooiwmwtof 
the Caspian Sea, may be reckoned among the most Traii«oxianB. 
important of his reign. I'lak Kh^n was now dead, and his 
successor, Toghdn Kh4n, was engaged in a desperate struggle 
with the Khitan Tartars,” which chiefly raged to the east of 
Imaus. - The opening thus left in Transoxiana did not escape 
Mahmdd, nor was ^ he so absorbed in his Indian wars as to 
neglect so great an acquisition. , 

Samarcand and Bokh^iri seem to have been occupied withdut 
opposition; and the resistance which was offered in Kh£- ^ 
rizm did not long delay the conquest of that countiy.” 

The great scale of these operations seems to have enlarged 
Mahmdd’s views, even in his designs on India j for, Nin%exp6. 
quitting the Eanjdb, which had hitherto been his oixii- iW- ^ 
nary field of action, ho resolved on his next campaign to move 
direct to the Ganges, and open a way for himself or his suc¬ 
cessors into the heart of Hindostan. His preparations were 
commensurate to his design. He assembled an army which 
Ferishta reckons at 100,000 horse, and 20,000 foot, and which 
was drawn from all parts of his dominions, more especially from 
those recently conquered; a prudent policy, whereby he at onco 
removed the soldiery which might have been dangerous if left 
behind, and attached it to his service by a share of the plunder 
of India. 


“ Prom aj>. 1012 to 1025. (De Ghiignea, 
voLitp.81.) ' 

.. ” NopretiouB oxpoditicm in the direc¬ 
tion of the Ornia Ig mentioned by any hia- 
with ITak Kh&i in 
A,o.. 1006 j and Ferishta ascribes this in- 
Twon to the Fo^ntment of TtfabmAd at 
the nwirdear of the king of JHirftieni, who 
w ^ his 4aiight«p}>it D'Her- 

briot ([art Ifahmoud), bq<^ De Qnignes 


(who quotes Ab&lfedd, vol. il p. l66) 
assert as positiTely that it was to put down 
a rebellion; and as Ferishta himself al¬ 
ludes to an application to the calif for an 
order for the surrender of Samarcand in 
A.D. 1012, it is not improbable that Mah- 
mdd may have employed that year in the 
conquest of Tranwxiana, especu^y as 
there is no mention of his being atm per¬ 
sonally engaged in any other expediriop. 
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Ho to uttdertake a march of three months, across seven 
A-D. ww, great rivers, and into a country hitherto un^plored; and 
A.H. 408. seems to have concerted his expedition with his usual 
Judgment and information. He set out from Pdshdwer, and," 
passing near pashmir, kep| close to the moun^ns, where the 
rivers are most easily crossed, until he passed the Jumna, when 
he turned towarlis the south, and unexpectedly presented him* 
self before the great capital of Canonj. 

It is difficult to conjecture the local or other circumstanoes 
licanouj. which tended feo greatly to enrich and embellish this 
city. The dominions of the rija were not more extensive than 
those of bis neighbours, nor does he exhibit any,superiority of 
power in their recorded wars or alliances; yet Hindd and Maho¬ 
metan writers vie with eabh other in extolling the splendour of 
his cDurt, and the magnificence of his capital; and the impression 
made by its stately appearance on the army of Mahmfrd is par¬ 
ticularly noticed by Ferishta.^® 

The rdja was taken entirely unprepared, and was so conscious 
of his helpless situation, that he came out with his family, and 
gaVe himself up to Mahmfrd. The friendship thus inauspiciously 
commenced appears to have been sincere and permanent; the 
Sultan left Canouj uninjured at the end of three days,‘and re¬ 
turned some yearn after, in the hope of assisting the r£ja against 
a cc^ifederacy which had been formed to punish his alliance with 
the common enemy of his nation. * 

No such clemency was shown to Mattra, one of the most cele¬ 
brated seats of thd Hindd religion. During a halt of twenty days 
the city was given up to plunder, the idols were broken, and the 
temples profaned. The excesses of the troops led to a fire in the 
dty, and the effects of this conflagration were added to its other 
cakmities. It is said by some, that Mahmfld was unable to destroy 
the temples on account of their solidity. Less zealous Mahometans 
relate that he spared them on account of their beauty. All agree 
that he was struck vdth the highest admiration of the buildings 
which he saw ^ Mattra, and it is no{ improbable that the im¬ 
pression they made on him gave the first impulse to his own 
undertakings of the same nature.^ 

' ** A HiitdA writer, among other extra* posing einperotr } uoA 

Tagant praisee (Colonel To^ M it p. 7), Haukal, a oentuiy rtumr 

flays snalla were thirty miles round; a tions Canouj ag tlih ^ .Mdia, 

Xuamhnap (^ior Rennell, p. 64) aeaertfl (Owwiey’* SU ffa»^rp‘ r • 
tll^ ooataaned 30,000 shops for Ite sale The aytKa^ t^een p^ 

of l:^sl)*les£ Some Mahometan vrit^ served of . a Istti^ It^m sislmidd to.tha 
^y tho z^a.tlte usual ocm^Umentof Qovwnor was 
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This expedition was attended with some circumstances more 
than usually ^:a^cal. At Mahiwan, near* Mattra, the rdja had 
submitted^ and had been favourably received; when a quarrel 
•aocidentolly breaking out between the soldiers of the two parties, 
the Hindds were massacred and driveq into the river, and the rdja, 
conceiving himself betrayed, destroyed his wife and children, and 
then made away with himself. 

At Hunj, a^r a desperate resistance, part of the Edjpdt 
garrison rushed out between the breaches on the enemy, wldle 
the rest dashed themselves to pieces from the works, or burned 
themselves with their wives and children in their houses; so that 
not one of the whole body survived. Various other towns 
were reduced, and much country laid waste; and the king 
returned to Ghazni, loaded with spoil,'and accompanied by 5,300 
prisoners.” • 

Having, now learned the way into the interior, Mahm6d made 
two subsequent marches into India at long intervals T«ith 
from the present: the first was to the relief of the rdja of 
Canouj, who had been cut off before the Sultan arrived, ^ ^ 
by the rdja of Cdlinjer in Bunddlcand, against whom a! a «8/ 
Mahmfid next turned his arms, but made no permanent a.d. was, 
impression, either in this or a subsequent campaign. 

On the first of these expeditions an event occurred which had 
more permanent effects than all the Sultan’s great vie- pemfinent 
tories. Jeipdl II., who had succeeded Anang P41 in 
the government of Ldhdr, seems, after some misunder< 
standings at the time of his accession, to ha^e lived on good 
temm with MahmM. On this occasion, his ill destiny led him 
to oppose that prince’s march to Canouj. The results were, the 
annexation of lAhdr and its territory to Ghazni: the first in> 
stance of a permanent garrison on the east of the Indus, and the 
foundation of the foture Mahometan empire in Indisf. 

thousand edifices as fim as the faith of nouj at the beginning of the periodical 
the faithful, most of them of marble, be- rains, and carried on idl his subseqaeut 
sMes ^unmrable temples; nor is iAikel; movements in the midst of rivers during 
cityh&sattaineddtspresent oon- that season. It is prebable hewould goto 
dtoonbut at theeapense of numy millions P^shdwer before the snow set in above the 
of deeuars; nor omd such anothw be passes, and would pass the Indus early in 
mnstructed under a period of two cen- November. His marches are still worse 
*'*w*&u Ftruktoi, vol. L p. 68.) detailed. He goes first to Canouj, then 

a ^^hiteipedirionlsindfis- back to J^t, and then back again to 
tmwff %y Ftrishta. He copies the Mattra. I^ereisnoduetohisrout^ad- 
, renimw|wett,wh^ a4v«rtingto.thesea> vancing or rearing; he probably came 
sotmm th^ make Mhhmdd down % Hira^ but it is quite uncertain 

pe|p ms marro in. Sad he done how he return^ For a good dismssion 
«UJms^]io|phavq^O>^sdhkhiQaeM<dii. oftomwdie%8eeH*i^aia<«tory<j^q/a- 
, ^mrda%'bbtho Introduction, p. 91. 
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After this, MahmM’s attention was drawn to Transoxiana: 

i.D. 1024 , marched thither in person, crushed a revolt, and 

A.H. 416. subsequently returned to Qhazni. 

Since his great expedition to Canouj, Mahmfid seems to have • 
lost All taste for predatory incursions, and the invasions last 
mentioned were ^scarcely the result of choice. He seems, at 
this time, to have once more called up his energy, and determined 
on a final effort which should transmit his name to posterity 
amoE^ the greatest scourges of idolatry, if not the greatest pro¬ 
moters of Isl^Lm. 

This was his expedition to Sdmn^t, which is celebrated, 
Tweuth wherever there is a Mussulman, as the mgdel of a reli- 

experlltion. ... 

B«5mn4t. glOUS lUVaSlOn. 

SdmnAt was a temple'of great sanctity, situated near the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of GkizerAt.^® Though now 
chiefly known in India from the history of MahmM’s exploit, it 
seems, at the time we are writing of, to have been the richest and 
most frequented, as well as most famous, place of worship in the 
country,^® • 

■ To reach this place, MahmM, besides a long march -through 
inhabited countries, had to cross a desert, 350 miles broad, of 
loose sand or hard clay almost entirely without water, and with 
very little forage for horses. 

To cross this with an army, even into a friendly country, 
would bo an exceedingly difficult undertaking at the present day: 
to cross it for the first time, with the chance of meeting an 
hostile army on thfe edge, required an extraordinary share of skill, 
no less than enterprise. 

The army moved from Ghazni in September, A.D. 1024!, and 

A.o. 1024 , reached Multdn in October. The Sultan had collected 

A.a 415. 20,000 camels for carrying supplies, besides enjoinii^ 

his troops to provide themselves, as far as they could, with 
forage, water, and provisions. The number of his army is not 
given. It is said to have been accompanied by a crowd of 


r' 

Called by the natives Sdreth and Kdt* 
tiwdr. 

** Itis said thatfrom 200,000 to 300,000 
votaries used to attend this temple during 
edipsas; that 2,000 villages^ had been 
grant^ by different princes to maintain 
eatobliwments; ti^t there were 2,000 
500 dancing women, and 300 mu* 
seiat^ attached to the temple; that the 
obtinaif^portingthebeU which worshippen 
strike durisg pmyer weighed 200 mans of 


gold; and that the idol was washed daily 
with water brought from the Ganges, a 
distance of 1,000 mile&. The last state* 
ment is not improbable from pretont prac* 
ti<m_ The numbers, as in all cases in 
Asiatic writers, must be dtntidered as tii- 
definite. The value of the chrio, if in 
Tabriz! mans (as was probaMy mtended), 
would be above 100,0002., aim if ih Arab 
mans, under 2,0002, . < 
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voltmteers, chiefly from'beyond the Oxus, attracted by love 
of adventure and hopes of plunder, at least as much as by reli¬ 
gious zeal.®® 

. As soon as he h^ completed his arrangements for the march 
he crossed the desert without any disaster, and made good his 
footing on the cultivated part of India near Ajmir. The Hindds, 
if they were aware of the storm that was gathering, were not 
prepared for its bursting on a point that seemed so well 
protected, and the rdja of Ajmir had no resource but in flight, 
ffls country was ravaged, and his town,* which had been aban¬ 
doned by the inhabitants, was given up*to plunder; but the hill 
fort, which cqpimands it, held out; and as it was not Mahmdd’s 
object to engage in sieges, he proceeded on his journey, which 
was now an easy one; his route probatbly lying along the plain 
between the Aravalli •mountains and the desert. Almost the 
first place he came to in Guzerdt was the capital, Anhalwdra, 
where his appearance was so sudden that the rdja, though one 
of the greatest princes in India, was constrained to abandon it 
with precipitation. , 

Without being diverted by this valuable conquest, Mahnihd 
pursued his march to S6mn£t, and at length reached that great 
object of his exertions. He found the temple situated on a 
peninsula connected with the main land by a fortified isthmus, 
the battlements of which were manned in every point, and from' 
whence is8ued<a herald, who brought him defiance and threats 
of destruction in the name of the god. Little moved by these 
menaces, Mabmdd brought forward his archers* and soon cleared 
the walls of their defender, who now crowded to the temple, 
and, prostrating themselves before the idol, called on him with 
tears for help. But Rdjputs are as easily excited as dispirited; 
and hearing the shouts of “AlWh Akbar!” from the Mussul¬ 
mans, who had already begun to mount the walls, they hunied 
back to their defence, and made so gallant a resistance that the 
Mussulmans were unable to retain their footing, and were driven 
from the place with loss.. * 

next day brought a still more signal repute. A general 
assault was ordered; but, as fast as the Mussulmans scaled the 
walls, they wpre hurled down headlong by the besieged, who 
se^ed re$^ved to defend the place to the*J[ast. 

On ^e third day the princes of the neighbourhood, who had 
ass^bled to r^ue the temple, presented themselves in ^rder 

** Fwiihte mJwiW (Briggs, vol L p. 68.) 
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6f battle, and compelled Mahmdd to relinquish the attack, and 
inove in person a^inst his new enemy. 

The battle raged with great fury, and victoiy was already 
doubtful, when the rAja of AnhalwAra arrived with a strong rein-. 
forceihent to the Hindds.^ This unexpected addition to their 
enemies so dispirited the Mussulmans that they began to waver, 
when Mahmdd, who had prostrated himself to implore the Divine 
assistance, leaped upon his horse, and cheered his troops with 
such energy, that, ashamed to abandon ^a king under whom 
they had so often fought* and bled, they, with one accord, gave 
a loud shout, and rushed forwards with an impetuosity which 
could no longer be withstood. Five thousand^ Hindds lay 
dead after the charge; and so complete was the rout of their 
army, that the garrison gave up all hopes of further defence, 
and breaking out to the number of 4,000* men, made their way * 
to their boats; and, though not without considerable loss, suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping by sea. 

Mahmdd entered the temple, and was struck with the gran¬ 
deur of the edifice, the lofty roof of which was supported by 
fifCy-six pillars curiously carved and richly ornamented with 
precious stones. The external light was excluded, but the 
temple was illuminated by a lamp which hung down' in the 
centre from a golden chain. Facing the entrance was Sdmndt, 
an idol five yards high, of which two were buried in the ground. 
Mahmfid instantly ordered the image to be destroyed; when 
the Brahmins of the temple threw themselves before him, and 
offered an enormhus ransom if he would spare ’their, deity. 
Mahmfid hesitated; and his courtiers hastened to offer the 
advice which they knew would be acceptable; but MahmM, 
after a moment’s pause, exclaimed that he would rather be re¬ 
membered as the breaker than the seller of idols, and struck the 
image with' his mace. His example was fnstantaneously fol¬ 
lowed, and the image, which was hollow, burst with" the blows, , 
and poured forth a quantity of diamonds and other jewels which 
bad been con^led in it, that amply repaid Mahmdd for the 
sacrifice of the ransom. .Two pieces of idol were sent 
to Mecca, and Medina, and two to Ghazni, where one was to be 
seen at the palace, and one at the public mosque, ^ late as when 
Ferishta wrote his history^ 

The i« FerishWe iC(»u 9 t,'R^ stone. (Professor Wilson, ArictHe jie- 
tru* of some idol in the tomfile; . MrcSet, vol xvii p. eto.) [JKblsfKtr. ‘ 
Tool <^}eot of worship at S&niaii Wilson kabeeqnen%.traced-the iijbory to 

i^:)^io jhaa^bataumple4^i4h^ its earliest mention k lA thn 
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The treasure takeu on this occasion exceeded all former cap* 
tures^ but even the Asiatic historians are tired of enumerating 
the mans of gold and jewels. 

, ' Meanwhile the of Anhalw^Lra had taken refuge in Gunddba, 
a fort which was cfonsidered to be protected by the sea Mahmiid 
ascertained it to* be accessible, thouglf not without danger, when 
the tide was low; entered the water at the headbf his troops,and 
carried the place by assault, but failed to capture the r^Ja. 

Mahmdd, thus victerious, returned to Anhalwdra, where it 
* is probable that he passed the rainy season; and so MabaM 
much was he pleased with the mildness* of the climate * 
and the beauty and fertility of the country, that he 
entertained thoughts of transferring his capital thither (for 
‘ some years at4east), and« of making*it a new point of depar¬ 
ture for further conquests. He appears, indeed, at this time 
to have been elated with his success, and to have meditated 
the formation of a fleet, and the accomplishment of a variety 
of magnificent projects. His visions, however, were in a dif^ 
ferent spirit from those of Alexander; aqd were not directed 
to the glory of exploring the ocean, but the acquisition of the 
jewels of Ceylon and the gold mines of Pegu. Mature reflec¬ 
tion concurred with the advice of his ministers in inducing 
him to give up those schemes; and as the lAja still kept at a 
distance, and refused submission, he looked around for a fit 
person whom jie might invest with the government, and on 
whom he could rely for the pajunent of a tribute. He fixed 
his eye^t on a man of the ancient royal family who had retired 
from the world, and embraced the life of an anchoret, and 
whom he probably thought more likely than any other to re¬ 
main in submission and dependence.^ 

There was another pretender of the same family, whom 
Mahmiid thought It necessazy to secure in his .camp, and 
whom, wheel he was about to leave GuzeiAt, the new .rdja 

oommencementof tfa^lSthoenttuy. That been a descendant of Ddbishlim, an an^ 

- writer deseribes it u five enbita two cient Hindi rdja, 8(^Ued hr the Per* 
of which cm set in the ground, and it is sians, to whom bis namh is familiar as the 
, des^yed by a fire lighted round it to split prince by whose orders the fables of Pilpay 
the hardnees the etona sabse* were composed. Ferishta calls both tlie 

something to the ac* pretenders in the following story by the 
cwht, leachee'tlu exaggerations name of their supposed hnoestor;but 

in Eniahter,' wlumoe it has been copied they probably weiie repre^tatives of the 
(with further eml^liriiments by Dow'e fatmly of Chawar^ to whom the fether of 
nirimth^ translation) into our common the reigning rdja tk the ^uilyof Chdllka 
histotihk.^ 8^ 1,848.—^ had succeeded through the female line, 

.r . AhmedtfP.Hi, 

4, .Tlie peiiKdi to have vol. i p. 
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earnestly entreated to have delivered to him as the only means 
t>f giving stability to his throne. Mahmdd, who, it seems, had 
admitted the prisoner into his presence, was vei^ unwilling 
to give hinn up to his enemy, and he was with difficulty per-, 
suadtd to do so by the argument of his minister, that it was 
** not necessary to have compassion on a pagan idolater.” His 
repugnance was*no doubt increased by the belief that he was 
consigning the prisoner to certain death; but the ascetic was 
, too pious to shed human blood, and miMly ordered a dark pit 
to be dug under his own throne, in which his enemy was to 
linger out the days that nature had assigned to him. A fortu¬ 
nate revolution, however, reversed the destiny of the parties, 
and consigned the anchoret to the dungeon which he had him¬ 
self prepared.*"*® • 

Mahmdd, having by this time passed upwards of a year 
DistnMMiBiii in Guzer^Lt, began to think of returning to his own 
dominions. He found that the route by which he 
had advanced was occupied by a great army under the rdja of 
Ajmir and the fugitive rdja of AnhalwAra. His own force 
was reduced by the casualties of war and climate; and he felt 
that even a victory, unless complete, would be total ruin to an 
army whose further march lay through a desert. He therefore 
determined to try a new road by the sands to the east of Sind. 
The hot season must have been advanced when he set out, and 
the sufferings of his followers, owing to want* of water and 
forage, were severe from the first; but all their other miseries 
were tlirown into«the shade by those of three days, durii^g which 
they were misled by their guides, and wandered, without relief, 
through the worst part of the desert: their thirst became intoler- 
able the toil of their march on a burning sand and under a 
scorching sun, and the extremity of their distress drove them to 
acts of fiiry that heightened the calamity.* The guides were 
tortured, and were believed to have confessed that they were 
priests in disguise, who had devoted themselves to avenge the 
disgrace of Sdnmdt: despair seized dn every breast; mapy per¬ 
ished miserably; some died raving mad; and it. was thought to 
be no less than a miraculous interposition of Providence wMch 
guided them at last to a lake or pool of water. 

This stoxy ia chisfly*'tA]cea from embellished'it w b 3 ti^ 

asaa Bird’s trandatioa of the bable in iiselt uad is too true S|»etaxe of 
Ahmedi,” whose nabatives are the hypoentaleal humify of, a WfaS-o 
iikora.ciC!DttBt(int than that in Ferishta. picot in pbww to have boest invented by 
Ww 4 ^hpedof Bomewonderfidcixm^ a iljahoQietaD author. 
with which the histoQf^ have 
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At length they arrived at MultAn,^ and from thence proceeded 
to Ghazni*® 

Mahmdd allowed himself no repose after all that he had en- 
• dtired. He returned to MultAn before the end of the year, to 
chastise a body, of Jats in the Jund iioimtains who had molested 
his army on its march from SdmnAt. These marauders took 
refuge in the islands enclosed by the smaller channels of the 
Indus, which are o:^n not fordable, and where they might 
elude pursuit by shitting from island to island. Mahmhd, who 
was on his guard against this expedient, had provided him¬ 
self with boats, and was thus able not only to transport his own 
troops across the channel, but to cut off the communications 
of the enemy, to seize such boats as they had in their pos¬ 
session, and, in the end, to destroy most of the men, and make 
prisoners of the women* and children,*® 


^ [One historian states that on his way 
through Sind he placed a Muhammadan 
chief in possession of Mansdra, as the 
former occupant had abjured Islamism,— 
probably thus expelling the Karmathian 
or Sdmra ruler there, as he had done in 
Multdn. The Sdmras recovered their 
power under his successors. {Sir H. 
EUio6$ ArvJbt in Sind, p. 192.)—En.] 

^ It seems surprising, when we r^ of 
all these sufferings, that Mahmdd should 
neithffl in going nor returning have availed 
himself of the easy and safe passage along 
the banks of the *lndus, with ^ch he 
could not fail to be well acquainted, l>oth 
by the accounts of Mohammed Cdsim’s 
expedition and by the neighbourhood of 
the A^hdns. So unaccountable is the 
neglect of this route, that we are led to 
tmnk that some physical obstacles may 
then have existed wUch have now ceased 
to operate. It seems certain that the Bin, 
which is now a hard desert in the dry 
season, and a salt marsh id the rains, was 
formerly a part of the sea. The traditions 
of seaports on the north of Cach, and the 
discovery of ships in the Bin, appear to 
put this question beyond a doubt; ,while 
the rapimfy of the changes which have 
tak^ pl^ under our own qyes prepare 
us to D^ve that still greater may have 
oocuiredin the 800 yems that have ^paed 
since the taking qf ^nm£t, (See jBurnea’i 
TravAt, vd. im p. 809.) 1 suppose Mah- 
mdd’s ekpeditiim to Sdmndt to have occu¬ 
pied mo^ thanu year and a half, Le. txovo. 
October or Kovember, 102^ to April or 
l^y, 1026. Ferlshta nm it occupied two 
yeaM and ahalf, and in one place^ ‘ 
two and a half; and; rih another, 
moire than thrqe. (VoL iL>p. 291.) But 


these periods are inconsistent vrith the 
dates in Ferishta, which are as follows :— 
March from Multtin, October, A.D. 1024, 
A.a. 415 ; return to Qbasni, a.d. 1026, 
A.U. 417. *The return must have taken 
pkee before the middle of the yea^ as 
Mahmtld’s sufferings in . the desert would 
not have happened in the rainy season, 
and, moreover, as no time would be left 
for the expedition against the Jats, which 
took place in the same year. The two 
years and a half, therefore, could only be 
made up by supposing Ferishta to We 
made a slip in ascribing MahmOd’s return 
to A.p. 1026, instead of A.D. 1027: Ikit 
A.D. 1027 appeal^ by his own account, to 
' have been employed in an expedition 
against the Seljdks, (Briggs, vol. i.p. 83.) 
Supposing Mahmud to have remained 
for two years in Guzerdt, it would be 
difficult to explain how he kept up his 
communioationB with Ghazni; as well as 
to account for his inaction during so long 
a period, in which not a mjuch nor a traus> 
action of any kind is recorded. 

** I have endeavoured tp reconcile this 
account, which is entirely on Ferishta’s 
authority, with the size of the river and 
the geography of th^^ghbourhood. His 
own desoiption giverlln idea of a regular 
naval aimament and a sea-fight; Mah- 
mtid, he says, had 1,400 boats built for 
the occasion, each ciq>able of containing 
twenty-five archers and fire-ball men, aM 
armed witbtspikes in a peculiar manner. 
The enemy Bad a'fleet of 4,000, and some 
say 8,000, boats, and a desperate conflict 
took plam; yet Mahmddp' boats must 
have Wn constructed af^ his^ftturn 
during the present year^ and the sioun- 
. Uuneen «ould scarcely have possessed a 

a 
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This was the last of MahmM’s expeditions to India. His 
Firit molt activity was soon called forth in another direction j for 
omosei- Seljiik, whose growth he had in¬ 

cautiously favoured, had become too unruly and too powerful to » 
be restrained by his local g<jvemors; and he was obliged to move 
Bnpptemed in persop against them. He defeated them in a great 
^H. Im’ battle, and compelled them, for a time, to return ,to 
their respect for his authority.*’ 

This success was now followed by another of greater conse- 
coMueeiiof quencG, which'raised Mahmdd’s power to its highest 
uStiA pitch of elevation. The origin of the family of Bdya, or 
the Deilcmites, has already been mentioned.® They, subsequently 
divided into three branches; and, after various changes, one 
branch remained in possession of Persian IrAk, extending from 
the frontier of Khords^n, westward to the mountains of Kur- 
distAn, beyond Hamad^n. The chief of this branch had died 
about the time of Mahmdd’s accession, leaving his dominions 
under the regency of his widow; and the Sultan was at first 
disposed to take advantage of the circumstance. He was dis¬ 
armed by a letter from the regent, who told him that she might 
have feared him when her warlike husband was alive, but now 
felt secure in the conviction that he was too generous to attack 
a defenceless woman, and too wise to risk his glory in a contest 
where no addition to it could be gained.*® 

If Mahmdd ever evinced this magnanimity towards the widow, 
it was not extended to her son. This young man’s reign was a 
continued scene of misgovemmOnt; and the rebellions iita^last 
engendered either obliged him (as some state) to solicit the in¬ 
tervention of MahmM, or enabled that monarch to interfete 
unsolicited, and to turn the distracted state of the kingdom to 


his own profit He invaded Irdk, and ungenerously, if not 
perfidiously^ seized the person of the prince, who had trusted 
himself in his camp before Eei. He then' took possession of 
the whole ten;itory; and, having - heen opposed at Isfahan and 
Cazvin, he punched their resistance by putting to death some 
thousands of the inhabitants of each city.*® 

.These transactions, which leave so great a stain on the menapiy 
Bu death of Mahmfid, Were the last acts of his reign. He Was 
tidcen ill soon after bib return to his capital, and dlfd at Qhapii 
on the 29th of April, Aa>. 1030.*’ 

I questtoo if 1,000 boats ** D’Herl^ot. CBbbwn. ' 

thewholoof tho . ** D’Heirliriot, P* 

fba riveni oonneeted witb it. Bee eJso ths urt. Magd^di^i. . 

Bxi^» JFMt/Ua, vol. i pp, 8^ 88. Brigg% Toi i p, 84: Pl4o^ vbt ijL 

' '■ 'i . P*'2&4i. / 

' ' » ■ ,1* ^ » ift ' 
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: Shortly bef(»:e hii deg|)h he commanded all the most costly of 
his treasures to be' displayed before liim; and, after 
long contemplating them, he is said to have shed tears 
.. at the thought that he was so soon to lose them. It is remarked 
that, after this fond parting with hij treasures, he distribuled no 
portion of them among those around him, to 'vrhom also he was 
al^ut to bid farewell.®* 

Thus died Mahmdd, certainly the greatest sovereign of his 
own time, and consilfered by the Mahometans among andcharac- 
the greatest of any age. Though some* of his qualities 
have been overrated, he appears on the whole to have deserved 
his reputatiqp. Prudence, activity, and enterprise he possessed 
in the highest degree; and the good order which he preserved 
in his extensive dominions during Tiis frequent absences is a 
proof of his talents fosr government. The extent itself 6f those 
dominions does little towards establishing his ability, for the 
state of the surrounding countries afforded a field for wider 
ambition than he attempted to indulge: and the speedy disso¬ 
lution of his empire prevents our forming a high opinion of 
the wisdom employed in constructing it. Even his Indian 
operations, for which all other objects were resigned, are so far 
from displaying any signs of system or cordbination, that their 
desultory and inconclusive nature would lead us to deny him a 
comprehensive intellect, unless we suppose its range to have 
been contracted by the sordid passions of his heart. 

He seems to have made no innovation in internal government: 
no_bw» or institutions are referred, by traditidh, to him. 

'Hia real source of his gloiy lay in his combining the qualities 
of a warrior and a conqueror, with a zeal for the encouragement 
of literature and the arts, which was rare in his time, and has 
not yet been surp^ed. His liberality in, those respects is en¬ 
hanced by his habitual economy. He founded a fmiversity in 
Ghazni, with a vas't collection of curious books in*various lan¬ 
guages, 4md a museum of natural curiosities. ]|^e appropriated 
a large sum of money for the maintenance of tH^establishment, 
besides a permanent fund for allowances to professors and to 
^tudenta®* He also ^t aside a sum, nearly equal to 10,000^. a 
yeatj fbr pensdons to learned men; and showed so much niunifi- 
cet^oe to individuals of eminence, that his capital ^diibited a 

. ** ft Haa prol^bly thb anecdote that covetotunesB with the Ariatica). were stiU 
Sddi»i^oijwh^.Wieli^ attire, and eused eagerly ^m.theu 
Ciuhktdit A CMbdo pettcai, he aocketa, ae if w^ insatiable and^in* 
aq^'iiaySul^a'JICa^daim^kH^ destraotible^ hka die passion which ani- 

, bo^.:WM.ni|acra mated them. , t. 

^^1^ ; bu^ .hfii ^jree (the dtgemi <41 Si^’a JPeriijtei, voL i p. 60, 
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greater assemblage of literary genius than any other monarch 
in AMa has ever been able to produce,** 

Of the many names that adorned his court, few are known in 
Europe. Unsuri may be mentioned as the first instance, in Asia, 
of a man raised to high rank and title for poetical merit alone ;** 
but it is to Ferdousi that we must ascribe the universal reputation 
of MahmM as a *patron of poetry; and it is to him, also, that 
his country is indebted for a large portion of her poetical fame. 

The history of this poet throws a stroi% light on MahmM’s 
literary ardour; and is ilnproved in interest as well as authen¬ 
ticity by its incidental disclosure of the conqueror's character¬ 
istic foible. Perceiving that the ancient renown qf Persia was 
’on the point of being extinguished, owing to the bigotry of his 
predecessors, MahmM early held out rewards to any one who 
would embody in an historical poem the achievements of her 
kings and heroes, previous to the Mahometan conquest. Dakiki, 
a great poet of the day, whom he had first engaged in this imder- 
takmg, was assassinated by a servant, before he had finished 
more than one thousand couplets; when the fame of MahmM’s 
libdraJity foitunatoly attracted Ferdousi to his court: By him 
was this great work completed; and in such a manner, that, 
although so obsolete as to require a glossary, it is still the most 
popular of all books among his countiymen, and is admired 
even by European readers for the spirit and fire of some pas¬ 
sages, the tenderness of others, and the Homeric simplicity and 
grandeur that pervade the whole. A remarkable feature in this 
poem (perhaps an* indication of the taste of the age).is the 
fondness for ancient Persian words, and the studious rejection 
of Arabic. It is said, though not, perhaps, quite correctly, that 
not one exclusively Arabic word is to be found in the sixty 
thousand couplets. The poem was from time to time recited to 
the Sultan, who listened to it with delight, and showed his 
gratitude by gifts to the poet; but when the whole was con¬ 
cluded, after thirty years of labour, as Ferdousi himselfi assures 
us,, the reward^as entirely dispropoitioned to the greatness of 

•* The first dDoonregera of Perman lite- mites, are menticnied by Gibbon as re«‘ 
ntttyre appear to have been the S^mdnls. vivers of the lamniaffe and Keniua of 
' Tfui TaAaH, a celebrated his* P^sia; but it is^toovdhin'Mahmdd that 

tmtstd work, was translated into Persian she is indebted for the foil- ex^paniddn of 
froth jMiAo by the viidr of fine of the her nation^ literature. » ' 
kinM that race, in A.D, MS; and * CelodelSenn^y,IroihDaulatShdh, 
Bddeki, ^ eariiest of the Persian poets, Trantactiont BoaAay .Sb* 

irwSaWtf ,30,000 diibonw ctrty, voL il p. 75; ,w]i^^so, is die 

. theift piiaoes for a moral worit founded authority foigihe present to BMekL 
oh j?ilpay*ft^UeB., The Bfiyaa^ bvDeilef 
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the work.” Ferdousi injected what was offered, withdrew in 
indignation to his native city of Tds, launched a bitter satire 
at Hahmfid, and held himself prepared to fly from that monarch’s 
dominions, if it were necessary, to shun the effects of his re¬ 
venge. But ]%hmfld magnanimously forgot the satire,’while 
he i^membered the great epic, and sent so ajnple a remunera¬ 
tion to the poet as would have surpassed his highest expecta¬ 
tions. But his bounty came too late; • and the treasure entered 
' one door of Ferdousi’s house as his bier was borne out of 
another. His daughter at first rejected the untimely gift; by 
the persuasion of MahmM, she at lei^h accepted it, and laid 
it out on an embankment, to afford a supply of water' to the 
city where her father had been bom, and to which he was always*^ 
much attached. The satire, however, Kas survived. It is to it we 
owe the knowledge of'Mahmdd’s base birth; and to it, 'beyond 
doubt, is to be ascribed the preservation of the memory of his 
avarice, which would otherwise long ago have been forgotten.*^ 
Mahmfid’s taste for architecture, whether engendered, or only 
developed, by what he witnessed at Mattra and Canouj, dis¬ 
played itself in full perfection after his return from that expe¬ 
dition.^ He then founded the mosque called “the Celestial 
Bride,which, in that age, was the wonder of the East. It was 
built of marble and granite, of such beauty as to strike every 
beholder with astonishment,*® and was furnished with rich car¬ 
pets, candelabras, and other ornaments of silver and gold. It 
is probable, from the superiority long possessed by Indian 
architects, that the novelty and elegance 6f the design had 
even a greater effect than the materials, in commanding so 
much admiration. When the nobility of Ghazni, says Ferishta, 
(from whom most ,of the above is transcribed,) saw the taste of 
the monarch evinpe itself in architecture,^ they vied with each 
other in the magnificence of their private palacel, as well as 
in public buildings, which they raised for the embellishment of 
the city. Thus, in a shqrt time, the capital was ornamented 
with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs,%,{|queducts, and 
cisterns, beyond every city in the East. 

'nv9 (ttoiy told 18 , tiiat Mahmdd had have tiipught that he would improve their 
pTOiaieed a dlrhfflu for eveiy verse ; and value by offering a premium on their 
^t,-al^i:^h he had meant golden dir- number. % 

h^ns, the mgbt of the sum was too much D’Herbelot; Kennedy on Persian 

for his eovetous nature^ and he changed Literature, Bombay T^rantaetions; Mai* 
w ihto silver dirhems; but colm’a Perm,; Introduction to Sh^d* 

M ahm ud ,had,.^ ^tmh pni^nce to have meh, Orimtai Magwdne. voL vi* 
proxnbed an unliimted siw ^ venies, • Ferishta. 

Aren of FerdouBi'% ai^ too mudh taste to 
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All 'Writers attest the magnificence of MahmM’s court, whicli 
eKhibitod the solemnity of that of the califs, together with all 
the pomp and splendour which they bad borrowed from the 
great king; so that when to all this we add the great scale of * 
h is expeditions, and the high equipments of ^his armies, we 
must accede to the assertion of his historian, that if he 
rapacious in acquiring wealth, he was unrivalled in the judgment 
and grandeur with which he knew how to expend it. 

As avarice is the great imputation against Mahmfid in the * 
East, so is bigotry among European writers. The first of these 
charges is established by facts: the other seems the result of a 
misconception. MahmM carried on war with the infidels be¬ 
cause it was a source of gain, and, in his day, the greatest 
source of glory. He professed, and probably felt,- like other 
Mussulmans, an ardent wish for the pro'pagation of his faith; 
but he never sacrificed the least of his interests for the accom¬ 
plishment of that object; and he even seems to have been per¬ 
fectly indifferent to it, when he might have attained it without 
loss. One province, permanently occupied, would have done 
more for conversion than all his inroads, which only hardened 
the hearts of the Hindfis against a religion which presented 
itself in such a form. 

Even where he had possession he showed but little zeal. Far 
from forcing conversions like Mohammed CAsim, we do not 
hear that in his long residence in GuzerAt, or his’occupation of 
lAhdr, he ever made a convert at all His only ally (the rdja 
of Canouj) was an unconverted Hindfi. His transactions with 
the rdja of L4h6r were guided entirely by policy, without 
reference to religion; and when he placed a Hindfi devotee on 
the throne of Guzerdt, his thoughts must have been otherwise 
directed than to the n^eans of propagating TaljSyri 

It is nowhere asserted that he ever put a Hindfi to death 
except in battle, or in the storm of a fort. His cmly mafflacres 
were among his brother Mussulmanii in F^ia. Even they 
wwe owing tQ,riihe spirit of the age, not of the"^ individual, 
ar^ sink into insignificance, if compared with th^ of Obeh- 
gfe EhAn, who was not a Mussulman, and is eulo^i^ by 
. onb’-.of our most liberal historians as a modri of 
itol^tion. ^ . p. 

• Btrbaps the most odious trait of hm rellg^ops 'wkrs is'givitn 
in^jM^ly by a Mahometan authcw, quoted hi Brice, vrho 
; st^^s |!^,{^ such was the multitude of eaptly^ ;bzb%'^t 
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Indii^ that a pu]rcha8er could not be found for a slave at four 
/killings and sevenpence a head.^ » 

The Mahometan historians are So far from, ^ving him credit 
for a blind attachment to the £uth, that they charge him with 
scepticism, and^say that he rejected jdl testimony, and prdfessed 
his doubts of a future state; and the end of th^ story, as they re- 
£ite it, increases its probability; for, as if he felt that he had gone 
too &r, he afterwards announced that the Prophet had appeared 
to him in a dream, and in one short sentence had removed all his 
doubts and objections. 

It is, however, certain that he was most attentive to the forms 
of his religion.^ He always evinced the strongest attachment to 
the orthodox calif, and rejected all offers from his Egyptian' 
rivaL*^ Though he discouraged religibus enthusiasts and ascetics, 
he showed great reverence for men of real sanctity.^ 

Hardly one battle of importance is described in which he did 
not kneel down in prayer, and implore the blessing of God upon 
his arms.** 

Notwithstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was 
the occasion, he does not seeift to have been cruel. We heaf of 
none of the tragedies and atrocities in his court and family which 
are so common in those of other despots. No inhuman punish¬ 
ments are recorded; and rebels, even when they are persons who 
had beep pardoned and trusted, never suffer anything worse than 
imprisonment.* 

Mahmdd was about the middle size athletic, and well-propor¬ 
tioned in his limbs, but disfigured with the sm&ll-pox to a degree 
that was a constant source of mortification to him in his youth, 
until it stimulated him to exertion,, from a desire that the bad 
impression made by his appearance might be effaced by the 
lustre of his actiong.^ ^ 

” [A1 Utbi says (p. 462) that, after the See a letter from Aurangzib, in the 

ninth' expedition, the number of akvea AnaHc JU^ister for 1801, p. 92. 
waa so gi^t that the price of each never ” A story ia told of 1^ in Feiiahta 
exceed^ from ttro to ten ^hems at the and in the Raurnt us Saf^” tibat puts hk 
utmost.—En.] zeal for religion in Ih’c.enr light. A citizen 

[A1 Utbi, however (pp. 4S8-444), re- of Niahdp^ waa brought before him on 
pretenk him aa azealoua upholder of an accusation of heresy. “OKing,” said 
oitl^pX’ ICuhatnmadanutm in oppoaitioa he, “ 1 am rich, but I am no heretic ; can 
to. mB^i^petinsl Sieeta of the Kar^thiana, you not take my proper^ 'without injitir* 
B^^ n^ ia, etc.—•En.] mg my reputation ? ” The king heard 

* [The TiUftdte Khaltf Moizz foun<kd his proposal with great good humour, 
Cairo about a.l>. 972, ond his second auc^ took the bribe, and gave him a certificate 
SS® eebhtsted Httklm, ruled frcan under ihe royal signet of hia perfect or- 
^96. to IDSi. ” During Uz reign, the Hui" thodoxy. 

hwp i l to ^ ** Ferishta. D’Herbelot. Pribe. ^ 
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He seems to have been of a cheerful disposition, and to have 
lived on easy terms with those around him. 

The following well-known story shows the opinion entertained 
of his severity to military licence, one of the first virtues in a * 
genert^ One day a peasani^threw himself at his f^et, and com¬ 
plained that an officer of the army, having conceived a passion 
for his wife, had forced himself into his house, and driven him out 
with blows and insults j and that he had renewed the outrage, re¬ 
gardless of the clamours of the husband. MahmM directed him to 
say nothing, but to come ^ain when the officer repeated his visit. 
On the third day, the peasant presented himself, and Mahmfid 
took his sword in silence, and wrapping himself in* loose man¬ 
tle, followed him to his house. He found the guilty couple asleep, 
and, after extinguishing the lamp, he struck off the head of the 
adulterer at a blow. He then ordered lighte to be brought, and, 
on looking at the dead man’s face, burst into an exclamation of 
thanksgiving, and called for water, of which he drank a deep 
draught. Pei’ceiving the astonishment of the peasant, he informed 
him he had suspected *that so bold a criminal could be no other 
than his own nephew; that he h^ extinguitiied the light lest 
his justice should give way to affection; that-he now s«|,w that 
the offender was a striker; and, having vowed neither to eat nor 
drink till he had given redress, he was nearly exhausted with thirst. 

Another example is given of his sense of his duty to his people. 
Soon after the conquest of IrAk, a caravan was 'cut off in the 
desert to the east of that ^country, and the mother of one of the 
merchants who was killed went to Ghazni to complain. Mahmfid 
urged the impossibility of keeping order in so remote a part of 
his territories; when the woman boldly answered, " Why, then, 
do you take countries which you cannot govern, and for the 
protection of which you must answer in the day of judgment ? ” 
Mahmfid was struck with the reproach; and, after satisfying the 
woman by a liberal jHresent, he took effectual measures for the 
protection of the caravans. 

Mahmfid ’«?as^'perhap8, the ridhest king that ever lived. On 
hearing of the wealth of some form^ dynasty, who had accumu¬ 
lated jewels enough to fill seven measures, he exdaimed, "Fndse 
hi, to God, who has given me a hundred measures.** ^ " 

As all the subsequeift dynasties in India spring frcnn the court 
or neighbourhood of Ghazni, it is to be r^etted that we 
have so few materials for judging of the state of society 
and mourners in both, ^ings were much changed tire time 
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of the Arab conquests, and new actors had come on the stage 
widely different from those who had preceded them. Though 
many Arabs were still employed, both as soldiers and magistrates, 
. even they were only Aral^ by descent, while a great portion of 
the court and arniy were’ Tdrks, and the rest, with almost all 
the peop^, were Persians. 

The i^rks had not come into Ghazni as conquerors. Numbers 
of Turkish slaves had been brought into the southern Ttiriu. 
countries after the conquest of Transoxiana; and their courage, 
their habits of obedience, their apparently dependent condition 
^d want of connexion with all around them, recommended them 
to the confidence of absolute monarchs, and led to their general 
employment. Some princea formed bodies of Maml'Ak (slave) 
guards; and some employed individuals in offices of trust; so that 
they already occupied'an important place in what had been the 
Arab empire, and soon after the death of Mahmfid brought the 
greater part of Asia under their dominion. 

The house of Ghazni, though Tdrks themselves, were less under 
the infiuence of their countrymen than mostof their contemporaries. 
Alptegin was a single slave, End rose to power as govemoi* of 
Khoren. He may have had some Mamlfiks and other Tfirks in 
his ser\ice; but the main body of his army, and all his subjects, 
were natives of the country round Ghazni. MahmM himself was 
born of a Persian mother,** and was in language and manners a 
Persian; but his increased resources, and the conquest of Trans¬ 
oxiana, would draw more Tdrks about 'him, and their importance 
in the neighbouring countries would ^ve more weight to their 
example. The existence of wandering tribes in both nations leads 
us at, first to suppose a resemblance between the Tartars and the 
Arabs; while the reality would be better shown by a contrast. 

From the first mention of the Tartars, in the thirteenth century 
before Christ, they formed great nations under despotic govern¬ 
ments. They fed sheep, on uncultivated l^ut not unfertile plains, 
and were not exposed to the sufferings and privations which fell 
to the lot of those who follow camels in the desert. They did 
not live in towns; and the extent of the dominions of their 
• princes kept them from the anxiety arising from dose contact 
with their external enemies. * ♦ 


^ They had, therefore, nothing to sharpen, their intellect, or to 
give birth to feelings of independence; and though they were as 
bwtve and hai^y as the Arali, they seem to have been ma^of 

i tite Ohaeui, and extending to, perhapfindi^« 

to begian^^f^ inftfltaWaonthe 
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gwss^ materials than that fiery and imaginative people; their 
waars originated in obedience, not in enthusiasm; and their cruelty 
arose from insensibility, not bigotry or revenge: among themselves, ^ 
indeed, they were sociable and good-natured, and'by no means • 
much'under the influence o^the darker passiona , 

^Wherever the .Arabs conquered, they left indelible traces of 
their presence; religion, law, philosophy, and literature, all took 
a new character from them. Their bad qualities, as well as their 
good, were copied by their subjects and disciples; and wherever 
we find a Mussulman, we are sure to see a tiage of the pride, 
violence, and jealousy, ^th something of the hospitality and 
munificence, of the early Arab. The Tartars, on the other hand, 
have neither founded a religion nor introduced a literature; and, 
so far from impressing their own stamp on others, they have uni¬ 
versally melted into that of the nations among whom they settled: 
so that, in manners and in outward appearance, there is scarcely 
a feature left in common between a Tartar of Persia and one of 
China. 

Amidst all these changes of form, there is some peculiarity of 
genius or temperament, which preserves a sort of national charac¬ 
ter ; and, when improved by the qualities of more refined nations, 
they exhibit more of the manly and practical turn of Europeans 
than is found in any other among the nations of the East. 

In the present instance, their character took its bias from the 
Persians, a people very likely to infiuence all who mme into con¬ 
tact with them. 

With a good deal of the energy of the Arabs and Tartars, 
pewiftM. the Persians combine the suppleness and artifice of the 
Hindds, and a fund of talents and ingenuity peculiar to them¬ 
selves ; and being a lively and restless people, they have been 
able (although always^ depressed by a 8ingulariy.grievous despotism) 
to make a fi^re in the history of the world out of all proportion 
to their numbers or tho resources of their territory. 

From the first conquest of their country the Persians niust 
have been en^phyed in all financial and civil business, in which 
the Arabs were no adepts; and their rapid conversion early 
opened the way for them to offices of trust and power. AhA' 
M<»lein, who placed the Ab^d^ on the throne, wae . a 
P^ri^ian of Isfahan; .^he celebrated Barmecides w^, l^ersi^s 
, oiiyBattdi; and the niddon seems before long to have extended 
’ to the recovery of ite independence^ I^hir, though an 

: supported by Persians, in his rebdli^ T^e SdP- 
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ridM, ^iie Bdjddes, and probably the Simonides,^ were Persians; 
and, at the time we are writing of, MahmM was the only 
sovereign not of Persian oi^gin between the Jaxartes and the 
.^Euphrates. # 

Their agreeable manners and refined way of living reAdered 
the Persians mbdds in those respects, even in countries at ,a 
distance from their own; and their language, which had been 
(enriched by vast accessions from the Arabic, became, a little before 
this time, what it still continues, the main channel of polite 
literature, and; in some degree, of science, through all the Maho¬ 
metan part of Asia, 

These natjpns were in various degrees of obedience, 
and influence the government in various manners. "h 
The inhabitants of towns and plains (including the ment 
Arabs, almost all the Persians, and such of the small bbdies of 
Ttirks as had long confined themselves to particular tracts) were 
entirely submissive to the Sultan. The mountaineers were pro¬ 
bably in every stage from entire obedience to nearly personal 
independence. The Tfirki hordes (as the iSeljdks) were separate 
communities unconnected with the territory they occupied, 
which sometimes, in the same generation, was on the A'mdr and 
on the ‘Wolga. Their relation to the Sultan depended on the 
will of their chiefs, and was ^ fluctuating as might be expected, 
in such circumstances; during the vigorous reign of MahmMthey 
seem in general to have been submissive. 

The small portion of India possessed by Mahmdd was so recent 
an acquisition, that the limits of his authori^, both in degree 
and extent, must have been ill defined. I suppose he was power¬ 
ful in tho plains, and had little influence in the hills. 

Their shares in the government may be conjectured from the 
circumstances of the difier^t nations. ^ 

Beligion and law were Arabian (though modified* in the latter 
department by local customs); and th^ lawyers and divines 
would, in, many cases, be from the same country.- 
, The Sultan had 4 body of guards mounted his own horses, 
who, we may conclude, were MamMks (or Tdrki slaves); and 
* sepamte troops of Tartar horse, from beyond the Oxus, no doubt 

'**7'heS^i&4idde0 era grafirally reckoned vbo exhaxists all Tartar tribes, end even 
' M their fouiw^ was presented adopts sin^de Ttirks like the Qhaznevites, 

tb the'Oalit Hidtadn at Meiv in ^ordsdn,’ lays no claim to the Stodtila. Whether 
apdwaan^h^a'T^akitdiiiafnora'slaTe, they came from Bokhara rar Balkh, the 
Tibe &mi% « Pknian ancestor fixra inhabitants of either. coun|iy are 

A time vhea a descent from Outbres Persians ; and their being the flratwh^- 
. wbiUa-nat tove h^ Sin>6l)^ mgers of Persian literature is onot^ 

; aigumeat for their deiwe&t. 
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formed an important part of his army. A body of 5,000 Arab 
horse is mentioned on one occasion, and very large bodies of 
Afgh&ns and Ehiljis are often spoken of; but we may infer, 
from various circumstances and analogies, that thi bulk of his . 
army Vas recruited promi8c\jQusly^from all parts of his dominions, 
either singly or in small bodies, and was placed under officers of 
his own selection; that the contingents of particular provinces 
were under their governors; and that, besides the mountaineers 
enlisted in the ranks, many tumultuary bodies of that class 
served under their hereditary chiefs. All general commands were 
certainly held by the king’s own officers, who, by their names, 
seem generally to have been Tdrks. • 

The number of his regular army is said, at a muster six years 
before his death, to have 'amounted to 54,000 good horse ; a 
moderale number for so great a state, and* probably increased on 
occasions by temporary levies. 

Though there is no mention of Hind^ in Mahmdd’s army, a 
numerous body of Hindd cavalry, under Sewand Kai, is stated 
to have taken part in the troubles at Ghazni, within two months 
after the Sultan’s death; whence it is obvious that he must, during 
his lifetime, have availed himself of the services of this class of 
his subjects without considering their religion as an objection. 

Though the Tdrki nation were still pagans> most, if not all, 
tliose in Mahmtid’s army were probably Mahometans. The slaves 
were of course made Mussulmans as soon as they were purchased, 
and the free men were likely from imitation to embrace the reli¬ 
gion of the country they were in. Some even of the hordes had 
begun to be converted; but as the Tdrks, did not, like the 
Hindds, lay aside their pagan names on conversion, it is hot so 
easy, as in the other cases, to ascertain their religion.^^ 

The civil administi^tion must have been entirely conducted by 
Persians. The two celebrated vizirs, Abhl Abbas and Ahmed 
Meimendi, were of that nation, and appear to have lived in 
constant rivalry with the great Thrki generals. The former of 
the two, beingjaDre a man of business than learning, introduced 
the practice of writing all public papers in Persian. Ahmed restored 
Arabic in permanent documents; such, probably, as charter^ 
and those of the class which in Europe would be wiitten in 

Seljdkis BtudtohATebeenoonTeried ; some YAnaa <JoiW 9 ); but his celebrste^ 
ai^d^jrtactu proved by the aori^ral graudBoUjthougb a zealous Ifabomo^, 
'bis 60UB, the contemponunOa of bore ibe Tartar narue of Tiiigbrui;' 

Mabmdd, which were Michael, equally famous suocessor that , 0 :^ iJp 
Muad (Moaes), and according to Aisldn. -‘y ' 
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is, owing to this circumstance that, although India was never 
directly conquered by Persia, the language of business, and of 
writing in general, is all taken from the latter country. The 
' Persian language is also spoken much more generally than French 
is in Europe. It likewise furnishes a large proportion of the 
vernaculr language of Hindostan, thelbasis of which is an original 
Indian dialect. 


CHAPTER tv. 

' OTHER KINGS OF THE HOUSES OP GHAENI AND GHOR. 

Sultan MahmOd left tVo sons, one of whom, Mohammed,*had, by 
his gentleness and docility, so ingratiated himself with g^itaa 
his fether, that he fixed on him for his successor in pre- 
ference to his more untractable brother, MasaM. Mo- * “• 
hammed was accordingly put in possession, and crowned as soon 
as MahmM was dead; but the commanding temper and head¬ 
long coprage of MasaM, together with his personal strength and 
soldier-like habits, made him more popular, and, in fact, more fit 
to govern, in the times which were approaching. Accordingly a 
large body of guards deserted from Mohammed immediately after 
his accession ;*and by the time MasaM arrived from his govern¬ 
ment of IsfahM, the whole army was ready to throw oflT its 
allegiance. Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into confine¬ 
ment ; and Masa^d ascended the throne within four months after 
his faither's death. 

The 'situation of, the new monarch required all the energy by 
which he was distinguished; for the pqwer of the 
Seljdks had already risen to such a height as to threalien 
his empire with the calamities which they afterwards 
brought on it. . 

The origin of this family is not distinctly kito'^n; and their 
early history is related in different ways. The moat probable 
account is, that the chief from whom they derived their name 
beldk high station under one of the great Tartar princes; that 
he incurred* the displeasure of his soverei^, and emigrated with 
hi^ adh^ents to Jaund, on the left bank of the Jaxartes. His 
soiffl were afterwaMjs subject to SuMn MahmM; and, bjJN^pe 
account,;we:^ tither mcluced or compelled by him to moveio 
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the south of the Oxus, and settle in KhorAsAn.^. It is, how#tret, 
more probable that they remained in Transoxiana, jander a loose 
Bubjectioh to the Sultan, carrying on wars and incursionsnn their 
own account, until the end of his reign, when they began to push ^ 
their depredations into his immediate territories. They received 
a check at that time, as has^l^een related, and did not enter Kho* 
rAsAn in force until the reign of Masadd. 

Though individuals of the Tdrki nation had long before made 
themselves masters of the governments which they served, as the 
Maml6k guards at BaghdAd, Alptegin at Ghazni, etc.; yet the 
SeljAks were the first feorde, in modem times, that obtained 
possession to the south of the Oxus; and, although the invasions 
of Chengiz KhAn and Tamerlane were'afterwards on a greater 
scale, the Seljfik conquest was raised to equal importance frOmthe 
fact thdt the representative of one of its.branches still fills the 
throne of Constantinople.* 

At the time of Masafid’s accession their inroads into KborAsAn 
Their wars began again to be troublesome. They did not, however, 

A dJ^mT*** seem to require the personal exertions of the new king, 
.A.H. 422. xebo was therefore left at leisure to reduce the province of 

MecrAn under his authority; and as, within the next three years, • 
A.B. ] 084 , lie received the submission of the provinces of 'MAzan- 
a.h. 425. derAn and GuigAn, then in the hands of a family of 
unconverted fire-worshippers, he had, before his power began to 
decline, attained to the sovereignty of all Persia, except the province « 
of FArs. The rest of his reign was spent in stru^les with the Sel- 
jfiks, who, though tfiey still professed themselves his slaves, defeated 
his lieutenants and ravaged his dominions. At length he took 
the field in person, and encountered Tughral BAg, the celebrated 
A.D. 1039 , ' SeljAk conqueror, at ZendecAn or BandunAken/ near 
A,B. 482. Merv. Mas^M, being deserted on the field by some of 
his Tfirki followers, was totally and irretrievably defeated, and 
compelled to fiy to Mqrv. He there assembled the wreck of his 
army, and returned to Ghazni; but,fi|r from being al4e to collect < 
Such a force^asr might oppose the 'Seljfiks, he found himself 
without the means of repressing the disorders which were 
breaking out round the capital In these circumstances he de> 
termined to withdraw to India, and avail himself of the respite 
thus obtained to retrieve his afiairs.^ But disdpliuy was now' 
dl^iv^, and all respect fqr the king’s authority destroyed, 
awr he had crossed the Indus his own^guaidB 

' De Ga%xies,yql. ,, ' , 
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to plunder his treasure ; ajad the confusion which followed led to 
a general mutiny of the army, the deposition of Ha- 
sadd, and the reflation of his brother Mohammed to anl^l^Tot 
the throne. Qi^e blmdness of the latter prince rendering 
him' incapable of conducting the government, he transfenpd the 
eftective administration to his son Ahmed, one of whose io 4 p 
first acts was to put th'e deposed king to death.* 

Masadd was more than ten years on the throne, and, notwith¬ 
standing the turbulent and disastrous character of his reign, he 
found time to promote the progress of knowledge, and showed 
himself a worthy successor of Mahmdd in his 'patronage of learned 
men and in ^he ejection of magnificent public buildings. 

The defeat which overthrew the goveAment of Masadd was 
attended with the most important consequences to India, as it 
raised the Mussulman province there, from a despised dependency, 
to one of the mbst valuable portions of the kingdom; but the 
events which follow have little interest in Indian history. The 
revolutions in the government, being like those common to 
all Asiatic monarchies,® fatigue without instructing: the struggles 
with the Seljdks only affected the western dominions of Ghacsni, 
and those with the Hindds had no permanent effect at all. For 
the history of the people, Asiatic writem afford no materials. Yet 
this period must have been one of the most deserving of notice 
of the whole course of their career. It must have been then that 
permanent residence in India, and habitual intercourse with the 
natives, introduced a change into the manners and ways of think¬ 
ing of the invaders, that the rudiments qf a new language 
were forzned, and a foundation laid for the present national 
character of the Mahometan Indians.^ 

The remaining transactions of the house of Ghazni need not 
therefore' occupy much space. Mauddd the son of Masadd was 
♦at Balkh when his father was murdered. Tie hastened suitto 
to the east yrith his army, defeated and put to death his 
rivals, andlifterwards orushed a rebellion excited by one 
of his oivn brothers. ’ 

% 

- • [Qi^bon deaorlbed the course —^the lahahdti Nd$iri%f Minhdj ud dlo, 

^ “ojne unceasing which is a succinct narrative to the time 
round of valotir, aee^etft, discord, degen* of N^sir ud din,—and its continuation by 
' enOv amS- Sbaav. i Ztit ud din Band which embraces the 

period hvm Baiban’s aooeeeion to the sixth 
of tl^ reign of Flrdz Sh^ For 

- IT--- — — Btuhaki’s history, and the Taibaidti 

of too Bengal Asiatic NdaiH, ef. Douson's Mat, of India, voL 
»^y. Ti^. 8^ oofooiioh con- H., pp. 68—164, 259—288, for ZhCW din 
-ta^ ^•i^Nt^er .studm 'authorities for Baroi, ibid. vol. iii, pp. 92^268.-v-E^ 

: P«*^ of 
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- At his accession the whole kingdom of Ghazni lay open-to the 
victorious Soljiiks, hut the attention of those conquerors was not 
drawn towards the east. They divided their conquests into four 
minor kingdoms, under the supremacy of Tughtal AbA Ali, , 
who lobtained the sovereignty of HerAt, SistAn, and Ghdr, was 
left to contend with the Gh'aznevites,® while Tughral with the 
main forces of the tribe hastened to the conquest of Western 
Persia, the capture of Baghddd, and the invasion of the Roman 
Empire. In these circumstances MaudM was able to maintain 
himself in Ghazni and to recover Transoxiana; and being united 
by marriage with the granddaughter of Tughral Bdg, he seemed 
* to be no longer in danger from the hostility of'the ^eljtiks. But 
A.D. 1043 . while he pursued his success in the west, the RAja 
A.B. 435. Delhi took advantage of his absence to overrun the 
PanjAbt By skilful appeals to their superstition he revived the 
spirit of the Hindfis, took Nagarcdt, and laid siege to LAhdr. But 
that last stronghold of the Mussulmans was saved by the bravery 
of the garrison, who disdained to yield to infidels whom they had 
‘SO often subdued, and .by a report (which proved unfounded) of 
the approach of Maudfid. 

That prince' was at the time engaged in the west, where even 
his family connexion did not prevent new quarrels with the 
Seljfiks, and had no time to , visit India till his death. 
suittoAbtu When that event took place the throne was usurped 
brother Abfil Hasan, who made way to it by the 
a!”' murder of his infant nephew, but was himself deposed 
A.H. 443, jjj years by his uncle Abfil Rashid. 

The new prince recovered the PanjAb, which had been seized 
snMn Ab<u ^7 of the Mahometan leaders during the preceding 
troubles, but he was soon after defeated by a chief 
named Tughral, who revolted in SistAn. The successful 
A. 1 L 444. rebel assumed the crown, and put all the princes of the 
house of Ghazni that ^ell into his hands to death. He was him¬ 
self assassinated at the end of forty days, and one of the three 
descendants of .Sabuktegin, who had escaped his cruelty, was 
raised to the^throne. 

suiOn prince was successful against the Seljfiks, and 

Alftlwai**" ®' prospect of recovering the lost dominions of 
his family^ till, chei^ed by the rising gepius of Alp 
A.H. 4w.^ ArslAn.* 

, brother IbrAhim was a professed devqtee. - Ho n^ade peace 

, Ba Ghii^niea, voL a. p. ISO. * iTugbiaTs 'mi- saoBetoJii—1^4 

’ St' ' 
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with the Seijis hy renouncing all claims that inter- 
fered with their pretensions, and spent most part of 
a long reign in practising penmanship and copying 
Korans. He left forty sons and thirty-six daughter. * 

Masafid the Second was a man of jmore worth. His geherals 
carried his anns beyond the Ganges, and he .himself sxuua 
revised the laws and formed them into a consistent 
code. During his reign the court resided for some years * 
at L^6r. 

On the death of Masadd the Second, one of his sons, Arsldn, 
imprisoned his brothers and usurped tlfe throne. The 
house of Gh|Lzni*had by this time formed repeated 
matrimonial alliances with the Seljdks, and the sister “is,*” 
of Sanjar, their sultan, was mother of all the princes. * 

She was incensed at the oppression of so many of her children, 
and called on Sanjar to support Behrdm, who had escaped 
the fate of his brothers. Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed 
him on the throne by force of arms. 

Behrdm was a distinguished patron of letters. The famous 
Persian poet Nizdmi resided at his court, and dedicated * 
one of his five great poems to Behrdm. But he dis- 
graced the end of a long and prosperous reign by a 
crime which brought ruin on himself and all his race. ^ 

The territory of Gh6r had been treacherously seized by Mauddd, 
and had since remained dependent oh Ghazni The reigning 
prince, Kutb ud din S6r,* was married to the daughter of SuMn 
Behrjim! Some differences, however, arose between these princes; 
and Behrdm, having got his son-in-law into his power, either, 
poisoned him or put him openly to death. The latter is most 
probable; for Seif ,ud din,* the brother of the deceased, imme¬ 
diately took up arms to revenge him, aijd advanced towards 
Ghazni, whence Behr^m was compelled to fly to KiAndn, in the 
mountains towards the east.^* , 

Seif ud din was so secure in his new possession, that he sent 
back most of his army to Firfiz Cdh, his usual residence, oha*nj 
under his brother AM ud din. But, in spite of all*en- Ghuriaiu. 

*'[Tbefts was boom uacertointy as to “ [“Kirmdn seems to have been a place 
whether IbnOiim’s reign ended in a.h. 481 of considerable importance in those days, 
or 492, bnt Mr. Thomas has shown from in virtue of its position on the line of 
coins that th% latter date is correct, communication between Q hfty.nl and the 
(Jovm. R^.S. vol. ix. p. 28d.)—En.] Indus, on the road connecting that city 

* Called Kootb ood deen Mahomed with the modem site of KoMtond^esbii- 

Ghoory, A^han, in E^^ggs^ Feruhia, voL wur, by the fiux^puh' route a^.,the 
i p. 15L Kurm river.”—^Mr. E, Thomas ^oura. 

• eWf ood dsen Soo^, Ib|d. yoi i p. M.A.S, vol xvil p. 207),—^En.] 
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ijeavours to render himself popular in Ghazni, he failed to shake 
the attachment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty: a plot was 
entered into to invito Behrdm to return; and as soon as the snow 
had cut off the communication with Ghdr, that prince advanced, 
agaiifst his former capital with an army collected from the un¬ 
subdued part of his dominions. Seif ud din, conscious of his 
present weakness, was about to withdraw, but was persuaded, by 
the perfidious promises and entreaties of the people of Ghazni, 
to try the fate of a battle; and being deserted on the field by the 
citizens, the small body of his own troops that were with him 
were overpowered, and ‘he himself was wounded and taken pri- 
Behr^m’s conduct on this occasion was as incon- 
craoi sistent with his former character as it was repugnant to 
Mon ottbe - humanity. He made his prisoner be led round the city 
ohS.’* • with every circumstance of ignominy; and, after expos¬ 
ing him to the shouts and insults of the rabble, put him to death 
by torture. He also ordei-ed his vazir, a Seiad or descendant of 
the Prophet, to be impaled. 

When the news reached AM ud din, ho was raised to the h^jh- 
e^ pitch of rage and indignation, and vowed a bitter revenge on 
all concerned. 

He seems, in his impatience, to have set out with what was 
thought an inadequate force, and he was met with an offer of 
peace from Behr^m, accompanied by a warning of the certain de¬ 
struction on which he was rushing. He replied, ".that Behr&m’s 
threats were as .impotent as his aims; that it was no new thing 
for kings to mako war on each other; but that barbarity such as 
his was unexampled amongst princes.” 

In the battle which ensued, he appeared at one time to be over¬ 
powered by the superior numbers of the Ghazne^tes; but his 
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This noble city^ perhaps at the time the greatest in Asia, was 
given up for three, an^ some say seven, days to flame, slaughter, 
and devastation. Even after the first, fury was over, individuals 
• were put to death, and all the Seiads that could be found were 
sacrificed in expip-tioh of the murder Seif ud din’s vazir.* All 
the superb monumemts of the Ghaznevite kings were demolished, 
and every trace of them effaced,. except the tombs of Mahmiid, 
Masatid,.and Ibrahim; the two first of whom were spared for 
their Valour, and the last probably for his sanctity. The unfortu¬ 
nate Behrdm only lived to witness the calamities he had brought on 
his country; for, dpring his flight to India, he.sank under fatigue 
and misfortune, and expired after a reign of thirty-five years. 

• His son Khusrou continued his retreat to Ldhdr, where guitAn 
he was received amidst the acclamations of his subjects, 
who were not displeased to see the seat of government 
permanently transferred to their city. 

He died (a.d. 1160) after a reign of seven years, and left the 
wreck of his territory to his son. 

Khusrou Malik reigned for twenty-sevefi lunar years to a^d. 
1186, when his last possession shared the fate of the rest, 
and was, occupied by the house of Gh6r, as will be here- Maiiit. 
after related. The race of Sabuktegfn expired with this prince. 


HOUSE OF GHOE.^ 


Aid ud din Ghdri. 


(The origin of the house of Ghdr has been much discussed: the 
prevalent and apparently the correct opinion is, that 
both they and their'subjects were Afghi^ns.*^ Gh6r was of Gh<ir. 
invaded by the Mussulmans within a few years after the death of 
Yezdegerd. It is spoken of by Ebn Hauk^ as only partially con¬ 
verted in the ninth century.® The inhabitants, Recording to the 
same author, at that time spoke the language of Khdrisdn.^ 


in Ulie Z^aiaMti Ntbdri the 
hpuee of Ehanaab^Di. 

* Oo^ey’s Bbn Jfaukot, pp. 221 and 
22S I -am WBo p^ 212, He there says that 
all oeyond Ghor may be considered as 
Hmd<)etan; meaniQgi'nodoul^thatitwas 
, iidubited bjr infidels. . 

; * ^he A fehd na look bn the fianwitains 
ot CiOtbr ah their eatliflet »^|; and 1 ^ 
nistJmovthat'it'haeyeTer ;.!^ denied 


that the people of that country in early 
times were A%hins. -The only question 
relates to the ruling family. An author 
quoted by professor Dom {History qftkt 
Afghani, Annotations, p. 92) Isays that 
they were Tfirka from Ehitd; bi^it is a 
bure asseition of one author, the 
other quotation in the same placeurelates 
to the iuciimort of tiia house of Ghbr. 
iJl other autinora,. as fares 1 can learn,' 
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In the time 6i Sultan MahmM it was held, as has been observed, 
by a prince whom .Ferishta calls Mohaifimed Soory (or Sdr) 
Afghan. From his time the history is easily brought down to 
the events last related.) 

YYiien Ala \id din had sat4^ted hia fury at Ghazni he returned 
to Firdz C6h, and gave himself up to pleasure, as was his natural 
propensity. 

But new troubles awaited him, and the following four years 
Co^uwtof were fertile in revolutions. Sultan Sanjar, then head 
the Soiijftks. of the Seljdks, invaded Ghdr and Ghazni, and made Aid, 
ud din prisoner, but soon"restored him to liber^, and reinstated 
him in his dominions.^ c 

Not long after he was himself defeated and made prisoner by 
*the Euzes, a hitherto unknown tribe qf Tdrks; ® and a 
a.'h. 048 .’ ' period of little more than one year beheld the downfall 
rail of oie of the rival houses of Ghdr and Ghazni, which had so 
Bogoiw. disputed the empire of the East. 

The original cause of this calamity was the revolt of Sanjar’s 
governor of Khdrizm, who founded the kingdom of that name, 
afterwards so powerful both in the east and west of Asia. This 
prince, when pressed by Sanjar, called in the Khitans, a tribe 


indnde them in the Afghan tribe of S6r; 
though they are all guilty of an incon* 
siatency, in deriving them from S^r and 
Sdm, two sons of Zohdk, a fabulous king 
of Persia, quite unconnected with the 
Afghans. The same authors odd some 
extraordinary legends, regarding their 
more recent histoiw. They relate that 
after the time of MahmM, the head of 
the house of Sdr, whose name was Slim, 
was obliged to desert his country and fly 
to India, where, though still a sincere 
Mussulman at heart, ho became a servant 
in a temple of idols. He piere amassed 
a fortune, and was on his return home, 
when he was shipwrecked imd drowned 
on the coast of Persia. Hisison Husein 
Sflri clung to a plank, on which he floated 
ior threq days ; and ^though for all that 
time he had a timr, V/hich had been also 
in the wreck, fOT a companion, yet the 
animal did not attempt to molest him, 
and he made hia way to a city. He was 
thete thrown into piison i but being at 
length delivered, be set out for Qht^i. 
On the road he fdl in with a^band of rob> 
bers, whd^ glad of so iMe a recruit, gave 
hM.^borse and arms, and compelled 
h^^/join their troop. On the. same 
night' (they were all seized and brought 
belem the Sultan, who happened to be 
. the pioqa Ibrdhim, and were ordered to 


* be beheaded. Husein, however, told his 
story '; and as his appearance was pre> 
possessing, the Sultan believed him, and 
ultimately sent him as governor to his 
native kingdom. FreSn all this we are 
tempted to infer that some adventurer did 
gain authority in Qhdr, through the Sul¬ 
tans of Qhazui; that he either belonged 
originally to the tribe, or was adopted 
into it, perhaps marrying into the chiefs 
family (as is so common with Kormans 
and others in the Highland clans), and 
afterwards invented the above romantic 
story, and equivlly romantic pedigree, to 
cover his low origin. Professor Horn, in 
the annotations above quoted, has col¬ 
lected all that has been written on the 
house of Qhdr as well as on the eight 
diffevent accounts of the origin of the 
Af{diduB, and has oome to very rational 
conclusions on both questions. 

On the house of Qhdr, see also many 
articles in D’Herbelot, He Guignes, VQl.'m 
p. 18J, and Briggs* JMshta, voU, p. 1^1. 

* End of A.D. 1162, A.H, 647< or 
beginning of the next ye^. He Guigiles 
and D'Herbelot makSe the date A.D. 1149, 
A..H. 544 : but it must have aB>er &e - 
taldng'of Ghazni, and before Sanjar'anap- 
tivity, which thedatewitb jireoiBion: 

* He GuigneSi'vol. ii, i>..26d. ' ' 
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from the North of China, which had been driven into Trans- 
oxiana. 

The invasion of the Khitans displaced a portion of the tribe 
of Euz* which had remained in Transoxiana, while the other 
portion was conquering in Syria and Asia Minor; and»these 
exiles, being forced upon the south* overwhelmed the Seljhks, 
and for a short time occupied Ghaznf. Their migration after¬ 
wards took a westerly direction, and the kingdom of Ghazni was 
left to its former possessors. During these changes Aid ud 
din died. His eventful reign, had only occupied four * ujh,. 
years. • 

• Seif vd din QhdH, 


A.H. 651. 


Not long before the death of Aid ud din he placed his two 
nephews, Ghiyds ud din and Shahdb ud din, in confinement, pro¬ 
bably to secure the succession to his young and inexperienced 
son. But the first act of that son, Seif ud din, was to release 
his cousins and restore them to their governments, a confidence 
which he never had reason to repent. • 

His other qualities, both pereonal and mental, corresponded 
to this noble trait, and might have insured a happy reign, if 
among* so many virtues he had not inherited the revengeful spirit 
of his race. One of his chiefs appearing before him decorated 
with jewels which had belonged to his wife, and of which she. 
had been stripped after his father’s defeat by Sanjar, he was 
so transported by passion at the sight that he immediately put 
the offender to death with his own hand.* Abfil Abb5s, the 
brother of the deceased, suppressed his feelings at the time; 
but seized ap early opportunity, when Seif ud din was engaged 
with a'body of the Euz, and thrust his lance through the sultan’s 
body in the midst of the fight. Seif ud din had reigned 
little more than a year, and was succeeil^d by the elder of his 
cousins.^ ^ 

¥ 

Ohhfds ud din Ghdri. 

Immediately on his accession, GhiyAs ud din* associated his 
brother, Mohammed Shahdb ud din, in the government. ^ ^ ,, 57 ^ 
He retired the sovereignty during his whole life, but * 

• The Em^ tribe are Turks, who were ghina, wSere they are the (uling tribe, 
ioug settled in Kipolrik. They are, ao> they are still called Eius. (pronounced like 
, COTrangtoDeQirignesjttieaacestorsofthe the English verb “use/') , 

Turfctnanfl.,(TOltp^ ii. pp. 610,622, voL D’Herbelot. F«dshta. Abstract of 

ii. p. They are awo called U»8, Mussulman histories in Dorn’s ^fgham, 

Gju^ (Jbajs, Gori, and GaM'; but in Fer- 
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seems to have left the conduct of militaiy operations almost 
entirely to ShahAb ud din, on whom, f<m some years before 
GhiyAs ud din’s death, the active duties of the government seem 
in a great measure to have devolved. 

'The* harmony in which these brothers lived is not the only 
proof that they retained the family attachment which prevailed 
among their predecessors. Their unde (who ruled the depend¬ 
ent principality of BAmiAn, extending along the Upper Oxus 
from the east of Balkh) having attempted to seize the throne on 
the death of Seif ud din, was defeated in battle, and so sur¬ 
rounded that his destnidtion seemed inevitable; when his ne¬ 
phews threw themselves from their horses, ran to hold his stirrup, 
and treated him with such profound respect, that, although he at 
first suspected that they weie mocking his misfortune, they at 
last succeeded in soothing his feelings and restored him to his 
principality. It continued in his immediate family for three gene¬ 
rations, until it fell, with the rest of the dominions of Ghdr, on 
the conquest by the King of KhArizm.® 

All these transactions took place in less than five years from 
the ‘fall of Ghazni, and the two brothers began now to turn to 
foreign conquest with the vigour of a new dynasty. 

They took advantage of the decline of the Seljfiks to reduce 
the eastern part of KhoiAsAn; GhiyAs ud din was personally 
engaged in that enterprise, and also in the recovery of Ghazni, ® 
and from that time forward he divided his residence between 
Firdz C<5h, Ghazni, and HerAt. At the last city he built the 
great mosque so much spoken of for its magnificence in those and 
later ages. 

ShahAb ud din’s attention was, for a long time, alinost entirely 
mST turned to India; and he may be considered the founder 
hometw of the empire in that country which has lasted till our 

InauL tim0* 

He did not begin til], A D. 1176, A H. 572, when he took Uch, 
Fiwtejtpe- junction of the rivers of the PanjAb with the 

IJidus. Two years afterwards he led an expedition to 
lire, GuzerAt, in which he was defeated, and compelled to 
678. ^ retreat with as many disasters as Mahmfid, and without 

the consolation of success. 

In two expeditions to LAhdr he broke the strength of Khusrou 
to Ghaznevites, and compelled, him 

A.W, to give up his son as a hostage. 

■ D’Hirbekit. Darn's AimotatbnB. taken by Ob^ ud din in a.k. SW ; be 
* IGiMBtti bad been reoccnnied by the gave the government tn bk bKbtber (JPf 
adherentfl of Kbvutou MidA, but wSa 
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His next expedition wns to Sind, which he overran to the sea¬ 
shore. After his, return he again engaged in hostili- ^. 0 . 1173 , 
ties with Khusrou Malik, , who, taking courage from and' 
despair, made an alliance with the G^kars, captured a!u. 573 ^ 
one of Shah^b ud din’s strongest forts, and obliged him htt, 
to call in the *aid of stratagem for a purpose which' * “• 
force seemed insuf^cient to accomplish. He affected alarms from 
the west, assembled his army as if for operations in Khordsdn, 
and professing an anxious desire to make peace with Khusrou 
Mahk, released his son, who had been hitherto kept as a hostage, 
^husrou Malik, entirely thrown off his guard by these appear¬ 
ances, quitted lAMr and set out to meet his son, so unexpectedly 
restored to him; when Shah^b ud din put himself at the 
head of a strong body of chosen cavalry, and, marching with 
celerity and secrecy •through unfrequented routes, suddenly 
interposed himself between Khusrou Malik and his Bximkionof 
capital; and sun-ounding his camp by night, made him Giu^K’m 
prisoner, and soon after occupied lAhdr, which no longer 
offered resistance. Khusrou and his family were sent to *;h. ssof’ 
Ghiy^s ud din and imprisoned in a castle in GhiijisUn, p 
where many years after they were put to death by 
one or'other of the contending^parties during the war with the 
King of Khdrizm. 

Shabib ud din had now no Mahometan rival left, and the • 
contest between him and the Hindds seemed at first warswiui 
sight very unequal. As his army was drawn from all 
the warlike provinces between the Indus and Oxus, and was ac¬ 
customed to coi^tend with the Seljfiks and the northern hordes 
of Tartars, w:e should not expect it to meet much resistance from 
a people naturally gentle and inoffensive, broken into small 
states, and forced into war without any hq^es of gain or aggran¬ 
disement ; yet none of the Hindfi principalities fell without a 
severe struggle, and some were never en^rely subdued, but still 
remain substantive states at'ter the Mussulman empire has gone to 
ruin. # * , 

This unexpected opposition was chiefly owing tb the peculiar 
character of the B&jpAts, arising from their situation TheBajputs. 
as the military class in the original Hindfi system. The other. 
c)aBse(^ t|}oagh kept together as coete by immunity of 
rel^ous rites, were mixed up in civil society, and were ^der no 
,ehiei^ except the ordinary magistrates of the countr^ But 
Biypi^W^ere born soldiers; each division had ife herAlitary 
leAd^ir; tubd each' Mpi^te cpmmuqlty, like dims 
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otketii^htries, the members of which were bound by many 
"to their chiefs and to each other. The rules of cast stiU subsisted, 
And’ tended to render more powerful the connexion just 
described. 

As the chiefs of those clans stood ?n the same relation to the 
rdja as their own retainers ^id to them, the king, nobility, and 
soldiery all made one body, united by the strongest feelings of 
kindred and military devotion. The sort of feudal system that 
pi’evailed among the RdjpAts gave additional stability to this 
attachment, and all together produced the pride of birth, the 
high spirit, and the romantic notions so striking in the militaiy 
class of that period. Their enthusiasm was kept up J?y the songs 
of their bards, and inflamed by frequent conteste for glory or 
for love. They treated women with a respect unusual in the 
East; and were guided, even towards their enemies, by rules of 
honour, which it was disgraceful to violate. But, although they 
had so many of the characteristics of chivalry, they had not 
the high-strained sentiments and artificial refinements of our 
knights, and were more in the spirit of Homer’s heroes than of 
Sponsor's or Ariosto’s. If to these qualities we add a very strong 
disposition to indolence (which may have existed formerly, 
though not likely to figure in history), and make allowances for 
the effects of a long period of depression, we have the character 
of the RAjptits of the present day, who bear much the same re¬ 
semblance to their ancestors as those, did to the wfurriors bf the 
“MahA Bhdrata.” “ 

With all the noble qualities of the early BAjpdts was mixed a 
simplicity derived fi-om their want of intercourse with other 
nations, which rendered them inferior in practical ability, and 
even in military elRciency, to men actuated by much less elevated 
sentiments than theirs. 

Among the effects of the division into clans, one was, that 
although the Rdjpfits |ire anything but a migratory people, yet, 
when they have been compelled by external force to leave their 
seats, they have fifben moved in a body like a Tartar horde; and 
when they occupied new lands, they distributed them in the 
same proportions as their former ones, and remained without any 
alteration but that of place. 

Shortly before the tame of Shahdb ud din, the fo|p? gxbAtest 
kingdm^ in India were— Delhi, then held by the^ da^n 

-** 8?. • - - - ; ,i.. ... 

”, Wfp turtoiy u fall of to- 

siiiioMr ot toyaby and ni^taiy honour. 

Thetr last .i^reat war was between thd {ml^ioatioai.) 
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Tomdra; Ajmir/by that of ChouhdH; Canouj, by the Rdfchdrs; 
and Guzerdt, by the Baghilaa, who had supplanted the ChaKikas: 
but the Tonidra chief, dying without male issue, adopted his 
grandson Prithwi, rdja of Ajmir, and united the Tomdras and 
Chouhdns .und§r one head. ,, ‘ 

As the rdja of Canouj was also grandson of .the Tomdra chief 
by another daughter, he was mortally offended at the preference 
shown to his cousin; and the wars and jealousies to which this 
rivalship gave rise contributed greatly to Shahdb ud din’s success 
iu his designs on India. 

His first attack was on Prithwi Kdja, king of Ajmir and 
Delhi. The* armies met at Tirouri, between Tandsar ^ ^ 
and Camdl, on the great plain where most of the * «-687. 
contests for the possession of India have been decided. The 
Mussulman mode of* fighting was to charge with Bodies of 
cavalry in succession, who either withdrew after discharging 
their arrows, or pressed their advantage, as circumstances 
might, suggest. The Hindfis, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to outflank their enemy, and close upbn him on both sides, 
while he was busy with his attack on their centre. T^heir 
tactics were completely successful on this occasion: Defeat of 
while Shahdb ud din was engaged in the centre of his suaiiAbudtUn. 

army, he learned that both his wings had given way, and soon 
foun<^himself surrounded, along with such of his adherents as 
had followed? his example in refusing to quit the field. In this 
situation he defended himself with desperate courage. Ho 
charged into the thickest of the enemy, arid had reached the 
viceroy of Delhi, brother to the rdja, and wounded him in the 
mouth with his lance, whefi he himself received a wound; and 
he would have Mien from his horse from loss of blood, had not 
one of his followers leapt up behind him, and supported him 
until he had extricated him from the conflict, and carried him to 
a place of safety. • 

The rout, however, was. complete. The Mahometans were pur¬ 
sued for forty miles j and Shahdb ud din, after^ collecting the 
wreck of his army at Ldhdr, returned, himself, to the other side 
of the Indus. He first visited his brother at Gh6r, or Firfiz C6h, 
and then remained settled at Ghazni, where he seemed to forget 
his inisfoitanes in pleasure and festivit}^. But, in spi^ of ap¬ 
pearances, his disgrace still rankled in his bosom, ai^^as he 
hims^l told an aged counsellor,' "he never slumbered in pise, or 

waked but in sorrow and anxiety. * 

• “ Briggi* voi L p. 173. 
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At length, having recruited an army, composed of Tdtks, 
iwbttntrf Tdjik8,“and Afghans, many of whom had their hel- 
“lets ornamented with jewels, and their armour inlaid 
A D lies silver and gold, he again began his march towards 

Prithwi Rdja again met him with a va^t army, swelled by nu¬ 
merous allies who were attracted by his former success. He sent 
a haughty message to Shahdb ud din, with a view to deter him 
from advancing. The Mussulman general replied in moderate 
terms, and spoke of referring to his brother for orders; but when 
the HindAs, in blind reliailce on their number^, had encamped 
close to his army, he crossed the brook which lay between them 
about daybreak, and fell upon them by surprise, before they had 
any suspicion that ho was in motion. But notwithstanding the 
confusion’which ensued, their catap was of 'such extent, that part 
of their troops had time to form, and afford protection to the rest, 
who afterwards drew up in their rear; and order being at length 
restored, they advanced in four lines to meet their opponents. 
Shah^b ud. din, having failed in his original design, now gave 
orders for a retreat, and continued to retire, keeping up a 
running fight, until he had drawn bis enemies out of. their 
ranks, while he was careful to preserve his own. As soon as 
he saw them in disorder, he cRaiged them at the head of 12,000 
chosen horse in steel armour; and “this prodigious armys^ionce 
shaken, like a great building, tottered to its fall, and ‘was lost in 
its own ruins.” ‘ * 


The viceroy of Helhi and many other chiefs wer^ slain on the 
field; and Prithwi BAja, being taken in the pursuit, was put to 
death in cold blood. 

Shahdb ud din was more sanguinary than MahmAd. When 
* C(Haq,niMto{ he took Ajmir, soon after this battle, he put some 
thouknds of the inhabitants, who opposed him, to 
the sword, reserving the^rest for slavery. After this barbarous. 
. execution he made over the country to a relati<Ai (some say a 
natural son) oj^ Prithwi RAja, under an engagement for a heavy 
^bute. 


';He; then returned to Ghazni, leaving his former slave Kutb ;,ud 
^ JSlbak, who was now rising into notice, and who affetwh^f, 
nitounted^he throne, bJ his representative in liidiiik ^ Kutb ',ud. 

^J||1ved up his successes with ability, and took ppM>^6n 
' ' >* » corruption of Aiibk ” deacripUonii Aom ; W 


; 4ppl^ to the Tii;^ who Hve, 

in tovtiu, distiiffiuished fnm tliOBc 
U)i3r wwaad life—B k] ^ ~ ' 
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of Deihi^ and of Cdel, between tbe Jumna and the undt^Deihi. 


Next year Shab^b ud din returned to India, defeated Jei 
Chandra, the Eihtdr r^ja of Canouj, in a battle on 
the Jumna, north of Etdwa, and took Canouj and AiH. 591 .’ 
Benares. This victory destroyed one of the greatest Capteureof 
Indian monarchies, extended the Mussulman domi- 
nions into Beh^r, and opened the way, which was soon followed 
up, into Bengal. Notwithstanding its importance, the circum¬ 
stances of the battle, the taking of the towns, the breaking of 
idols, and the acquisition of treasures; present so little novelty, 
that we ai^ left at leisure to notice the capture of a white 
elephant, and the incident of the body of the rdja being recog¬ 
nised by his false teeth—a circumstance which. throws some 
light on the state of manners. An event of great consequence 
followed these victories, which was the retreat of the greater 
part of the Rdhtdr clan from Canouj to Mdrwdr, where they 
founded a principality, now in alliance with the British Govern¬ 
ment. • 


Shahd,b ud din having returned to Ghazni, Kutb ud din had to 
defend the new r^ja of Ajmir against a pretender; and, after 
saving his government, he proceeded to Guzerdt, and ravaged 


that rich province. 

Next year Shahdb ud din came back to India, took Bi^na, 
west*of Agra, and laid siege to the strong fort of ups, 
Gwdlidi*, in Bunddlcand. It is probable that ho was re- 


called by some attack or alarm in Khor^an, for he left the conduct 
of the siege of Gwdlidr to his generals, and retorned, without hav¬ 
ing performed anything of consequence, to Ghazni. 


Gw^lidr held out for a long time; and when it was taken, 
Kutb ud din (who was still governor in India) was obliged to 
march again to Ajmir. The rdja set up by the Mussulmans had 
been a second time disturbed by his ijvals, and protected by 
Kutb ud din; %ndhewas now exposed to a formidable attack 
from the rdjas of Guzer&t and Nag6r, supported by the Miirs, 
a numerous hill-tribe near Ajmir. Kutb ud din w^s overpowered 
on this occasion, and had difficulty in making his way, covered 
with; wounds, to Ajmir, where he remained shut^ up within the 
.B#mforcements»however, were speedily sentfrqmGhazni; 
the si^e was raised, and, by the time he was sufBmlmtly re- 
eoy^d, to. moye,.ho Wfts in a condition to retaliate on ms late 
cqnqae;^ra by the Way of P41i,*N4d<M| 

and ^dhi. Ito tl^ diltHct he fon^ud two great fegda^ 
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tones of Guzerit, strongly posted on the mountain of A'bd, and 
in too great force to be left in his rear. He therefore entered the 
hills, reached and carried their position, and having dispersed 
their army, proceeded to Anhalw^ra. He took and garrisoned , 
that capital, and, after ravaging the province, returned again 
to Delhi. Next year he tooS Ddlinjer and Cdlpi, forts in Bunddl- 
oand, and appears likewise to have gone against Baddidn, in what 
is now called Rdhilcand. 

The Ganges, indeed, had long ceased to be an obstacle; and, 
at this very period, Kutb ud din was waited on by Mo- 
and fengni. ’ hammed Baklitidtr Khilji,“ who had already conquered 
part of Oudh and North Behdr; and who, on Sis rptum to his 
command, reduced the rest of Beh^r and Bengal, taking Gour or 
Laknouti, the capital of the latter province.” 

Durii^ these transactions Shah^b ud dia was engaged in con¬ 
tests with the King of Khdrizm (who had subverted the govern¬ 
ment of the Seljdks in Persia, and succeeded to their place as 
competitors with the Ghdrfs for the ascendancy in Central Asia). 
He was between Tus ami Serakhs, in Khordsdn, when he heard 
A.D. 1202, of his brother’s death, and returned to Ghazni to take 
A.H, m. possession of the throne. 

Ghiyds ud din appears to have resumed his activity before his 
death, and to have been present in person in all the campaigns in 
Khordsdn, except this last.'® 

« 

Shahdh ud din (or Mohammed) Ohdri. 

As soon as he had arranged his internal government, Shah^b 
UMucooarftti ud din assembled an army, and proceeded to make a de- 
Kiifirinn. cisivc attack ou Kharizm. He gained a great victory 
over the king of that country,” besieged him in his capital, and 
A.D. 1203, ^^oon reduced«him to such straits as to constrain him to 
A.H. eoo. ^ Khitan Tartara By their assistance 

, he so completely changed the face of affairs, that Shah^b ud din 
was obliged to burn his baggage and attempt to draw off towards 
his own territoiy." He was so hard pressed on his retreat that 
he could not avoid an action, and received' such a defeat that 
it was with difficulty he made his way to Andkhd, hdffway 

»» Fwiatto, yol. i; p. IM- ^ . sent# Qbiyi» ud din «« m^y retaining 

” jLaitPo^tion to Bird’* Jftmrp of Gh- the name of ling dnrtog last years of 

■ * . .. «« « his lae; but is supported by KHerWot 

, '> jlJ^Vuignes, vol. n. p. 266. Fe- and De Ouignes, who qtaote wspOctaMe 

; i p; 186. B’Horbdot, srtiele Pendsn hiatofiee^ aiid s^s.'betto'. 

, This aeoonntis inotm* rity op western Fwi^tfc- * 

. ’ si»ts^%n3t;F«irfrta (p. 180)^ who reprw- ' 
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between Balkh tuid Her^t. At A]adkh<5 he made a stand, and 
only surrendered on condition of being allowed to depart on pay¬ 
ment Of a sum of money. 

The destruction of Shah^b ud din’s army, joined as it was, at 
first, to a report of his death, was signal for general nebemon* 

• concision in a ^eat part of his dominions. Ghfi^ni shut 
her gates against him, though the governor, T4j ud din Elddz,®® 
^vas pne of his favourite slaves. Another of his chiefe went 
stra%ht from the field of battle to Multan, and presenting him¬ 
self with a feigned commission from the king, occupied the 
place on his own behalf. The wild tribe of the Gakkars issued 
from their mountains in the north of the Panjab, took lAhdr, 
and fiUed the whole province with havoc and devastation. Kutb 
ud din remained faithful in India, as did Herdt and other 
western countries, where the governments were held Ity- three 
nephews of the king. Shahdb ud din collected some adhe¬ 
rents, and first recovered Multdn. He then received the sub¬ 
mission of Ghazni, and pardoned Eld6z. He afterwards made 
an attack on the Panj^b, in concert with Kutb ud din, and not 
only recovered that country, but induced the Gakkars to embrace 
the Mahometan religion, which was the easier done, as they 
had a very little notion of any other. Ferishta mentions that 
the infidels in the hills east of Ghazni were also converted at 
this period.*'** 

Internal tranquillity being restored, Shah^ib ud din set off on 
his return to his western provinces, where he had ordered suMuod. 
a large army to be collected for another expedition to Khirizm. 
He had only reached the Indus, when, having ordered 
his tent to be pitched close to the river, that he might din- 
enjoy the freshness of the air off the water, his unguarded situa¬ 
tion was observed |;>y a band of Gakkars, ^ho had lost relations 
in the late war, and were watching an opportunity of revenge. 
At midnight, when the rest of the camp* was quiet, they swam 
the river to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and, enter¬ 
ing unopposed, despatched hiin with numerous wounds. 

This event took place on the 2nd of Shdbin, 602*of the Hijra, 
or Ma^h 14tb, 1206. His body was conveyed, in mourn- 
fttl pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by his vazir and aU 
his principtd nobles. It was met by Elddz, who unbu^ed his 

[Ob iaore Ttdduz, as it ia of the maccefsnbleregiotks, now^Sjutbited 

ooUM. wo printed text by thft.Jdjls and Tdris, may not have been 

hsa^ converted till thw lato ponod. * 

* It i» n<>t improb^bla t&t thn peojile 
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dust on his head, and gave evsiy si^ of affli<^n 
^ death of his benefactor. ^ . v; - 

He left prodigious treasures, and was succeeded by Mis nephew* 
Mahmdd, v , 

The conquests of Shahdb ud din in India far surpassed those of 
Sultan Mabmdd, find might have surpassed them*in Persia, if the 
times ha!d been as favourable. Yet, though an enterprising soldier, 
he. had neither the prudence nor the general tidents of that'great 
prince, who was a discoverer as well as a conqueror, and whose 
attention was as much devoted to letters as to arms. Accordii^ly, 
the name of MahmM is Still one of the most celebrated in Asia, 
while that of Shahdb ud din is scarcely known*bey(ind the.coun* 
tries over which he ruled. 

At his death, Shahdb ud din held, in different degrees# of sub- 
Exteritof* jection, the whole of Hindostan Proper,®* except Mdlwa 
and some contiguous districts, Sind and Bengal were 
iiKUa. either entirely subdued, or in rapid course of reduction. 
On Guzerdt he had no hold, except what is nnplied in tlie 
possession of the capital. Much of Hindostan was immediately 
under his officers, and the rest under vdependent or at least tribu- 
taiy princes. The desert and some of the mountains were left 
independent from neglect. 


Mahmud GhM, 


Though MahmM was proclaimed throyghout the* whole of his ‘ 
A.II. 1208 , uncle’s dominions, and his sovereignty acknowledged by - 
***■ all the officers under it, yet the kingdom broke, at once, 
into separate states, which werd^^ scarcely, held together,!' ^ 
riaaempira. |jy general Supremacy. ^ , 

Shahdb ud din, having no son, was fond of bringmg up . 
Turkish slaves, and «many of his training .rose to great emi¬ 
nence, Three of tiiese were in possession of extensive, govern- 


* [Pi-ofessor Wilson (,.ilWa»o 
} temarks that Uie extant coins “ prove 
the extension of Muhammadan con- 

e it:hi India wvs giMual and slow, snd 
it was the policy of the first cm- 
the princes of Qhdr, to con^hato 
^ j^judicw of thw Indian subjects,. 
. wheib hi contradicUon to the precepts of 
and still more to itsji^^t, they 
' ](n!ev|Hnrad^ft symbols of the Bindd ieu< 
J&uait ooina*' tim we find 
&ya andthe mounted onvadiffl' 
on the coins of the iMinfit' 
ariiSMu hnnhhkued hy the hoCae of 



are Ndgari, then Arable letfisn ,ag9,J 
adopiusd with (me or other of the Indu&i 
t^^ nntj], at length, the pnrdy Hnssul-, 
man type becomes uinye^. The last .' 
specimen of the mixe(f type to 

mlban's reign. *'Wi^' mb. d^ge^nf ‘ 
dynasty to that of of 

the Muhammadan p^ees towwls th'S I 
Hindt^becamemotnu^dimtaiid'Bntd,'*' 
Mr. Thomas, howeyer,:'(Jmint, A ¥- A., 
vd. ix.), thhthe it nrlis .thfe,5m^, 
eouTse, in the Mnhaaimadsa cmii4£ieBi8<#i',. 
Cstttid Asia,, tn nftdh'the 
a coinagfi^ a» {nsiOili^ 

■;' *' ' ' 
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Daents afc th^ Mme of Hs death:VKntb'ad di^ Btddz, at 

GhaW; and N&sir ud din !S^ub4cha in Molten aiid Sind. Each 
of threo< became ideally indapendeut on iheir master^s deaith; 

imd.aB the spbordin^ principality of B^midn 'was held by a 
sejpamte blanch of hiU own jfainily, Mahmdd’s actual, possession 
>fas:oondned to'Ghdr, 'with Herilt SUbdn, and the east o& KhoriL- 
, His capital was at Firfiz C6h. , * * • 

i Hahmdd, on his accession, sent the title of king and the 
insignia of royalty to Eutb ud din, to be held under him. He 
does not appear to have attempted to disturb Elddz in his 
possession (although two sons of the prince of Bdmidn asserted 
riie rights of ^their hunily, and for a time expelled Elddz from 
Ghazni); but on the death of Mahmdd, ,which happened within 
dye or s^^ years, there was a general civil 'war throughout all 
his dominions west of Jbhe Indus, and those countries had not 
recovered their tranquillity when they were all subdued by the 
kings od£h&rizm. 

Qhaani was taken by those conquerors in A.D. 1215, and Firdz 
06h at qn earlier period. Many accoiyits, indeed, represent 
Mahmud as ha'ving been killed on that occasiqn.^ 


" A.i>. 1208, A.H. 605,(De GuignesX 
A.D. 1210; A,H. 607 (DomX a.d. 1212, 
A.H. 609 (D’Herbelot). 

^ For particulars of MahmOd’s rei^ 
and the subsequent confusions, see I/o 
Guignes (AAomme), D'Herbelot (art 
Mahmoud), and th^ ^tory of the house 
of Ghdr, in the Annotations on Professor 
Dorn's Hidory qf the Afghdnt. 

• Tbe Ghdria appear to have recovered 
from this temporary extinction, for in the 
beginning o$ the fourteenth cenfoiy, less 
100 yeara,after the death of Chengia 
Khdn, we find Mohammed Sith GhOti 
dofendhiig HeiAt against one of the sue* 


cessors of that conqueror (D’Ohson, vol. 
iv. p. 615, &c.); and at a later period, 
Tamerlane, in his Memoirs, mentions 
Ghiy^ ud din, son of Adz, (or Mdizz) ud 
din, as ruler of. Khordsdn, Ghdr, and 
Ghirjistdn ; and in many places calls him 
and his fiither Oh&rla. Ma^Htcdt Ti- 
m&ri, p. 145.) Princes of the same 
dynasty are mentioned in Price, vol. ii, 
who cmls their f^^mily Kirit, or Gueret; 
and all the names mentioned on those 
ocoasioBs are found in a list of Kurt 
kingtu given by Professor Dom (Anno- 
toitwna, p. 92), from Jdnabi, who says 
they are assert^ to be of the Sfir Alghdii 
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mOK VI. 

t • 

KINGS OF DELHI TO THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF TfSIlJR, 

AJ). 1206 TO 1526. 


CJHAPTEE I. 

SLAVE KINGS. 

, Kutb ud din Eihak, 

From the death of ShaMb ud din, India became an independent 
iwwaance kingdom; and after the disturbance occasioned by the 
of indift. of empire had subsided, it ceased to have 

any connexion with the countries beyond the Indus. 

The life of Kutb ud din, the founder of this new monarchy, 
ProgreeBofa affo^ds a Specimen of the history of the TtirkI slaves 
TiirkiBiave. fo Sovereignty throughout Asia, and who for 

a long time furnished a succession-of rulers to India. 

He was brought to Nish^p^ir in his infancy, and purchased by a 
wealthy person, who had him instructed in Persitin and Arabic. 
On his death, Kutb was sold to a merchant, who presented him to 
> Shahdb ud din. He soon acquired his master's favour, and was in 
command of a body of horse, when, in some border warfare with 
the Khdrizmians, he was taken prisoner on an occasion in which 
his gallantry had been conspicuous. Being afterwards recaptured, 
he was received with* an increase of favour j and by his subse¬ 
quent good conduct stood so high in his sovereign’s* estimation, 
that, after the defeat df the Edja of Ajmk, he was left in charge 
of all the new conquests. 

His master’s 'subsequent successes were greatly promoted, as 
has been shown, by Kutb ud din’s ability in his new station; 
and in process of time the conduct of affairs in Hindostanwas 
almost entirely confided to his discretion. A natural manliiiii ft ss 
of chawsister i^erent fn the Tdrks gave to newly-nased oters 
of nation an estimation among the other great me^ wpeh, 
«8eldo|a falls to the lot of the creatures of piinc^.; and Kutbi ud 
din, instead of being an object of j^ousy, seems to hayeihm 
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^nerally beloved for the frankness and generosity bf bis dispo¬ 
sition. 

Besides the friendships formed with the great, he strengthened 
himself by family connexions with persons circumstanced like 
* binaself. He married the daughter of Elddz; he gave his sister 
in marriage to N^ir ud din Kubdchaf,‘*and he afterwards bestowed 
his daughter on Altamilh, another rising slave) who* afterwards 
succeeded, to his throne. 

N^ir ud din from the first acknowledged his superiority, and 
held Sind of hinr, under the supremacy of MahmM of Ghdr; but 
£ld<5z, with whom ambition had mor^ force than family ties, 
affected to treat India as if it were still a dependency of Ghazni, 
set out with an army to enforce his claim, and almost immediately 
gained possession of Mh 6 r. He was soon after driven ^ 1205 , 
Out by Kutb ud din, who followed up his success by the 
capture of Ghazni. Aller being some time in possession, he was 
expelled in his turn by Elddz, and spent the rest of his life in the 
government of his own dominions, where he left a permanent re* 
putation as a just and virtuous ruler. He had only been ^ * 1210 , 
four years on the throne, but his administration had been 
known for the twenty years that he officiated as the representa¬ 
tive of Shah^b ud din. 

, A'rdm. 

A'rdm, l^is son, succeeded him. He showed no capacity, and 
was dethroned within a, twelvemonth by his brother-in-law, 
Altamish. 

Shams ud din Altamish. * 

It is related of Altamish, probably after his elevation, that he 
was of a noble family, but was sold, like Joseph, by his 1211 . 
envious brothers. SultAn Shah^b ud din, unwilling to 
pay the price demanded for him, allowed Kiutb ud din as a favour 
to purchase him for 50,000 pieces of silver. He passed* through 
different stations, and was governor of'Behdr at the time of 
his revolt, • He was invited to the throne by a party; but a 
numerous body of Tdrki chiefs were opposed tcf hijp,and he did 
not gain possession without a battle. 

ilddz, in his assumed superiority, gave him investiture un¬ 
asked j but being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the King of 
Kh&rizm, h«» made an attempt to establish himself in In^a. He 
penetrated to Tandsar, and had even made a party in Alromish’s 
courts when he was defeated, was taken prisoner, and ,i.ni 2 i 5 , 
effded his days in confinement) 
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Altaiiush next marclied against his wife's tincle, Ndsir ud . dfii 
A.D. 1217 , Kubdcha, who had asserted his independence in Sind; 
A.H. 614. although he displayed great activity and personal 
gallantry, he did not succeed in establishing his sovereignty.' 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the Khiriz- 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, ahd N4sir ud din 
had already been* engaged with bodies of their troops which had 
approached the Indus. 

But aU these alarms were suspended by an event which 
changed the whole face of Asia. * Chengiz KhAn, 
gajj^der originally a petty chief among the Moguls, having 
Khin. subdued the three nations of Tartarjf, an^ swelled his 
bands with their united hordes, burst on the Mahometan king¬ 
doms with an army that never was equalled in numbers either 
before pr since. , 

This irruption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity that 
has fallen on mankind since the deluge. They had no religion 
to tei^h, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they 
offer an alternative of conversion or tribute; their only object 
was to slaughter and destroy, and the only trace they left was 
in the devastation of every country which they visited. The 
storm first fell on the Sultan of KhArizm, who had drawn it on 
himself by the murder of Chengiz’s fi^mbassadors. His armies 
were defeated, his cities demolished, his country laid waste, and 
a great part of his subjects either massacred jor induced to 
slavery. He himself died of a broken heart, in an inaccessible 
retreat on an island in the Caspian, and his son and successor, 
JelAl ud din, was driven into the eastern extremity of his do¬ 
minions. 

This prince defended his country gallantly to the last. He 
gained a victory near CandahAr, and another still farther to the 
east; but these successes did not even retard ®his ruin. His last 
battle was on the Indus, where, after displaying the most obstinate 
valour, and witnessing the total destruction of his army, he swam 
A.R im, ’the river with seven followers amidst a shower of 
616 . arrows from his enemies, whom he left in admiration of 
his intorepidity.’ 

In the course of the night and next day he was joined by 120 
of his soldiprs, and before many days were passed 
he had assembled 4,000 horse. The Moguls thr^W^ 

} in his Binary of ^4, toL confusion regaiding[ ^ 

; ii p. 414, jaiAes only one cocpeditidn ,* in throws the whole into doulit, 
hii. Gmfffm'. Btstory, voL L p. 208, he * De Quignes, 'vpL'. pi 58, 59. 

. ooIm astf/V but'ill tile seccma thereis a D’Herbtiot. w*' 415.^^,. 

' '' 'sip-: 
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t<i cwss the Lidus,* he fled towards Delhi, and applied to 
Altamish for assistance, or at least for an asylum. Alta- 
mish sent a courteous answer, but was too prudent to draw 
> on himself the resentment of the Moguls; JeMl ud din, left 
to his ovnx r^ouyces, formed an alliance with the Gakkars, drew 
together an army by means of plunder, and at* length attacked 
N^ir ud din Kub^cha, and forced him to take refuge in Multdn. 
After this he kept no measures with any one: he ravaged the 
country on the Indus, invaded and conquered Sind, and would, 
perhaps, have maintained himself in the possession of 
it, if some hopes ip Persia had not induced him to pass 
into KirmAn. • ' aIh.oiw!’ 

Finding the Mogul armies withdrawn from Persia, he again 
established his power in that country, opposed them with vigour 
in a new invasion, and Vas killed at last in Mesopotamia,* ten 
years after his passage of the Indus.® 

During his abode in Sind, Ferishta relates that a Mogul army ® 
came in pursuit of him, laid siege to MultAn, and; being ref)elled 
by NAsir ud din, continued their march to *Sind, which JelAl ud 
din had quitted. They conducted themselves with their usual 
barbarity throughout; and finding provisions scarce in their 
camp before they departed, they put to death 10,000 Indian pri¬ 
soners, when they would have been equally relieved by setting 
them free. 

After he was'delivered from this succession of enemies, NAsir ud 
din was again invaded by Altamish, who this time was more suc¬ 
cessful than before. N^ir ud din was constrained to retreat to 
Bakkar; and on attempting, afterwards, to continue his course to 
Sind, he was drowned with all his family, in a sudden squall on 


' [India thus just eecap^ the storm of 
Moghul barbarism, which laid waste Cen¬ 
tral and Western Asia. Ohengiz Khtin’s 
^mjpire was divided at his death, a.h. 624, 
among his four sons; Jhjl (or ratho* hU 
son JEUM, at his father’s imtimely d^th) 
had Kipebik, Le., the country north of 
the Aim wd Caspian to the Black Sea; 
Chaghatii Khdn had the country to the 
‘ east of KipeltiUc. Le., Independent Tar- 
. tary ncothof the . Tibet mbontains and 
H^dd Kush; Ootdi Khjto had the original 
country of the MiighulB, and &ed his seat 
at Kamkoriim, and this bruich was at first 
I aoknbwl^^ as the head of the empire; 
Tdli Khihi took .Chih% In Peteia the 
dasc^dants of £[dld^ succeeded 
in ettfaj^lisKrig a fifth dyn^j^;, T^tikiug- 
at teist dh^i^ into 


Moghulisttinsshnd Transoxiana; Timdr 
crushed the rebellious Aiiurs of the latter 
dynasty, then in its extreme ddbltne; and 
.after allecti^ to be only minister to the 
descendant of Chaghat^ himself seized 
the throne in A.jD. 1870. See Erskine’s 
Baief and Ewmdyun, voL i— Ed.] 

* [His army was dissolved and »>me 
of Us Turtodns engaged under the 
Seljuk Sultdn of Iconium; and among 
th^ were the obscure fathers of the 
Ottoman lin^ Othman seised Nicomedia 
in 1299. Ba]azet was his greai^l^sandson. 
and kts.great-grandson was'M^amman 
11., who took Constantinopla See Qibbon, 
eh. Ixiv.—E d.] 

* D’Herbelo^ wt. QdcdtddvfX * 

* Ferishta says, under Ohaghatdi Ebdn 
in person, but-^probab^a detachmenh 
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A.D. 1225 , the'Indus, and the whole of the territory subjeot to him 
A.v. ftSB. gu’bmitted to the victor. 

The country to the south of Tatta seems to have maintained 
its .independence from the time of Mohammed C£sim to that 
under discussion. It may perhaps have acknowledged the supe¬ 
riority of some of the intermediate dynasties during the interval, 
but the internal government was never out of the hands of the 
Sdmera EAjpAts. 

In the same year with this expedition to Sind, Altamish 
marched against Bakhtiar Khilji, who looked - on Beh 4 r and 
Bei^l as his own conquest, and though h^ professed obedi¬ 
ence to Kutb ud din (to whose daughter he. tsras married), 
openly disclaimed all dependence on his successor. Altamish was 
successful in this undertaking; he deprived BakhtiAr of BehAr 
(the government of which he conferred on his own son), and 
obliged him to hold Bengal under the crown of Delhi. BakhtiAr 
made a subsequent attempt to retrieve his losses, was defeated 


by the prince who governed BchAr, and lost his life in the con¬ 
flict. 


Altamish was now occupied for upwards of six years in reduc- 
A.D. i22fi, ^^0 P®ri of Hindostan which had remained inde- 
A,o.' pendent. He began by taking Rintambdr, which, though 

A.H. 630 . gQ mucji in the line of former conquests, had been pro¬ 
tected by its moimtainous situation. He next took Mandd, a 
town of great extent and natural strength in M&lwa; GwAlidr, 
which had revolted, was next recovered; Bhilsa was likewise 
taken; and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujein, with the 
destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest of 
MAlwa. • 


All Hindostan, except some insulated portions, now acknow- 
stateft* lodged tho gpvemment of Delhi; but the obedience of 
HmdoBtau. different portions was in different degrees, from 
entire subjection to ^very imperfect dependence: and in this 
state, with various fluctuations, it remained till the end of the 
Mogul empp'e. In a succession Of strong reigns the subject 
country would greatly exceed the rest, and the princes, who 
retain^ the internal government of their territories, would be 
quite submissive and obedient in general politics; but two or 
^ree ^eak rulers wbuld again throw ail into confusion new 
princ^ would start up, and the old ones would Income pnsmly, 
till %e next vigorous monarch had almost to begin the conquest 
fmew. ; 

- After these victories Altamish r#uine<i io 
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and died in April, 1238 , as he was about to set out on ^0. 
a journey to Multdn. • shaWia ). 

During the course of his reign he received investiture from 
the Calif of Baghd^, the most authoritative recognition of a now 
government thaj could take place aipgng Mussulmans. 

His vazir was a man of great eminence, and ha^ been long 
in one of the highest employments under the Calif. The author 
of the “ Jdmi ul HihAyAta very popular collection of historical 
anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court. 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Cdtab MlnAr, near 
Delhi, was compj^eted in the reign of Altamish. It is in the 
form of a miharet, with galleries; the shaft is fluted in a manner 
peculiar to itself, and ornamented with the richest effect. It is 
242 feet high, although injured by an earthquake, and is still, I 
believe, the highest colflmn in the world. Near it is an uilfinished 
mosque, which for grandeur of design and elegance of execution 
is equal to anything in India. It is ascribed in an inscription to 
Shahib ud din Ghdri. 


Rukn vd din. 

At the death of Altamish the contest with the Hindfls was at 
an end; and the period which followed was occupied by a succes¬ 
sion of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally destitute of pre¬ 
sent interest and permanent effects. 

Rukn ud dfe, who succeeded his father, lavished his treasures 
on dancing-women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the govern¬ 
ment to his mother’; and her tyranny and cruelty soon drove all 
ranks into rebellion. He was deposed after a reign of seven 
months, and his sistev Bezia was raised to the throne in his place. 

Svltdna Bezia. ^ 

"Rezia B^gum,” says Ferishta, “was endowed with every 
princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions 
most severely will And in her no fault but that she was a hm Tirtueg, 
Woman,” ^ v If not distinguished for literature, she ^jead the Koran 
correctly; and such was her talent for business, that Altamish, when 
absent on bis southern campaigns, left her in charge of his govern¬ 
ment in preference to his sons. Her conduct on the throne did 
not diaapj^dint the expectations entertained of her. Gf the two 
separate ^tions which had concurred in dethroning her brother, 
one was opposed to the elevation of the sulUna. The ,vazir of 

, ^ BriggB’ FeriAta, toL i p. 2X7. 
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tihe two last was at the head of the latter &ction, and they 
were strong enough to appear before Delhi, and to defeat an army 
that was coming to its relief. But the queen's arts were more 
eifectual than her anus. She succeeded so well in sowing dissen¬ 
sions among her enemies, th^t the whole confederacy dissolved, 
and left the^ individuals composing it at her mercy. Some were 
l^ut to death, and others conciliated; and in a short time quiet was 
perfectly restored. 

The internal administration of Bezia did not fall short of her 
political address. She appeared daily on her throne in the 
usual habit of a sultan,^ g&ve audience to aU comers, reformed the 
abuses which had crept in under the last government, revised the 
laws, decided suits of importance, and evinced all the qualities of 
andveaknew.a just and able Sovereign. But her talents and virtues 
were insuflScient to protect her from the effects of a single weak¬ 
ness. It was shown in the extraordinary marks of favour which 
she showered on her Master of the Horse; who, to make her par¬ 
tiality more degrading, was an Abyssinian slave. It does not ap¬ 
pear that her fonciness Was criminal, since the greatest breach of 
decorum alleged against her is her aUowing the Abyssinian to lift 
her on her horse. It was, however, imprucient in the highest de¬ 
gree ; for, by raising her favourite to the office of Amir al Omari,® 
wMch gave him rank ovot all other courtiers, she at once disgus¬ 
ted her nobility, and furnished them with a plausible ground for 
exciting a clamour against her. « 

The first who openly rebelled was a Tfirki chief called Altfinia. 
Bebeuioa. The quoen immediately marched agamst his fort of 
Batinda; but her army mutinied, her favourite was killed in a tu¬ 
mult, and she herself, being made prisoner, was consigned to Altfi- 
nia, as the safest hands in which ^e could be placed j while her 
brother Behrdm was n^ed to the vacant throng. 

Bezia, when force failed her, had again recourse to art; and she 
so far gained over Altfinfa, by the influence of love or of ambition, 
that he agreed to many her, and to assert her rights against his 
former confederates. Aided by her new consort, the queen assem** 

advanced to Delhi; and ii was not 
itottoduth. till after two bloody battles that she was made prisoner 

along with lier husband, and both were put to death, Her r 

lasted for/hree years and six months. . 

f 

* ** She diacarded^ her denude appanl 
and vote a tunic and cap lihse a mao, 

gaye puU^, audience, and rode on an _ 

W any attempt at coaneai* maoders j" 


f 

ment” (Sir H. Emot> 
i p. 288 .)~Ed.J - , 

' laterally, “Clommimditt Ccrta-- ' 



Chap. I. BLA-tE KIK^S. 377 

M6izz ud din Bdinim, 

The new king endeavoured, by treachery and assa^ination, to 
rid himself of the nobles who, for their own purposes, 1239^ 

’ had raised him to the throne. Before he had attained * 
his end, his dominions were invaded •by a body of Mo- 
guls, who penetrated to Ldhdr; and the assemblage of 
troops which followed led to new plots and seditions, which 
end^ in his imprisonment and death, after he had reigned two 
years and two months. 

, Aid ud din Masadd. 

The reign of the next sultan, a son of Rukn ud din, was a repe¬ 
tition of the same scenes, increased by the cruelty and ^ 1241, 
licentiousness of the l^g, until, at the end of little 
more than two years, he was deposed and put to death. 

, The only remarkable events of his reign were two irruptions 
of the Moguls; the first through Tibet into Bengal,* 
the only one recorded from that quarter during the period irruptions, 
of authentic history; and the other by a division of the a.». 1244, 
army of Mangfi Khdn into the north-western part of the 
kingdom. The first of these invasions was defeated by the local 
ofii'cers; the second advanced no farther than Uch, on the joint 
rivers of the PanjAb to the south of Multdn. 

• Ndsir ud din Mahmdd. 

The twenty years’ reign of Ndsir ud din was full of distur¬ 
bances, foreign and domestic, though none sufficient to ^ 
overturn the government. He was the grandson^® of 
Altamish, had been iffiprisoned immediately after that prince’s 
death, and, though he had been for some time released and intrus¬ 
ted with a govemfnent, he retained the Retired* and studious 
habits of his youth. He reposed with entire confidence Ghiy<bud 
on the conduct of his vazir, whose name was Ghiyds ud- vazir. 
din Balban. This minister was a Tfirki slave gf Alta¬ 
mish, and had been honoured by that monarch with tho hand of one 
of his daughters, the aunt of the reigning king. 

The great danger was now from the Moguls, who were in pos¬ 
sesion of fdl the countries west of the Indus. To guard against 
.it,'l^ban formed the frontier provinces into one great'govem- 

&ther had died, while governor transcription of the original text of the 
,<rf 'BehdrandBengal.--ED.] ‘ TabaWt-i Ndsari, see ThomaB, C^vnide 

* (For the histcoy of thie error, which of PaOidn Kii^$, p. 121, Chengiz lUuin 
sppmiB lo-'haTe aria^ ftton^^ mis- Iim been sabstitutM fw Jdjnagar.—En.] 
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nient, at the head of which he placed his relation, Shir Kh 4 n, 
who, like himself, had been a slave. He then advised the king 
to proceed in person to the Panjdb. While in that 'province he 
severely chastised the Gakkars, for their co-operation with the 
Moguls in their inroads, and •compelled the jdgitd^rs,^ who had 
long negleoted their duty, to furnish their contingents with regu¬ 
larity. 

He next turned his arms against different Hindd r^jas, whom 
A.D. 1247, the weakness of the preceding reigns had tempted to 
a!”' mo,*" revolt In the first campaign he restored the royal 
A.H, 649 . authority in thb country on both sides of the Jumna, 
from opposite Delhi to Cdlinjer in Bund^lcand; and in the three 
following years he settled the hilly country of Mdwdt, extending 
from near Delhi to the Chambal, the neighbouring territory of 
Rintantbdr, and the more remote one of *Ohlt< 5 r. He afterwards 
took the strong fort of Narwar, in Bunddlcand, reduced Chanddri, 
and recovered all the revolted part of M^lwa. In an interval of 
these expeditions he quelled a rebellion of the governor of Uch; 
and during the same jieriod. Shir Kh^ui, governor of the Panj^b, 
not only kept the Moguls out of his province, but invaded their 
territory and took possession of Ghazni. 

During most of these operations the king accompanied the 
Kemovai of s-^my, and was the ostensible author of all its success. 

Baiban. nevertheless began to feel uneasy in the secondary 

place which he really occupied, and was induced^by the insinu¬ 
ations of Imdd ud din, an artful courtier, who had risen by the 
favour of the vazfr, to remove that minister from his post, and to 
confer it on his secret accuser. 

All the vazir’s immediate adherents wb5e soon after displaced; 
A,». 1263 , the misgovemment which followed created exten- 
Dtontonts sive discontfuts, and afforded a pre^xt to ten governors 
provinces, who probably were in league with Ghiy^, 

restored. ^ unite theii' troops, and address a remonstrance to the 
king, followed up by a demand, in respectful but firm terms, for 
the dismission 6f the new minister. No mention was made of 
the displaced vazir,but the object of the confederacy was obvious; 
and, as resistance would have been hopeless, the king recalled 
Ghiy^ ud din who thenceforth was the real head of the govemm«at. 

Imddi i^d din nowl-aised a rebellion, in which he involved a 
i^elation of the king’s; and although he was, ijmwlf 
taken and put to death, yet a confederacy bad 
A.H. formed, including the Hindfi lija of a pki^ called 

^ Holden of laad on oaiUtary semes. Seepa^Sl. 
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Satmir, and the king’s governor of Sind. This rebellion was not 
entirely quelled till the end of the second year. 

During the same time another Mogul attack on the Panjdb was 
repelled, and an expedition was afterwards undertaken ^ ^ ,258, 
against the revested governor of K^^ah Mdnikpiir. A 
more difficult task was to put down the inhabitants^ of M^wdt. 
The vazir went against them, and it was not without great exer¬ 
tion and some danger that he vanquished them in battle, and ulti¬ 
mately reduced their country. Ten thousand of the insurgents 
are said to have been slain. The fierce and turbulent moun¬ 
taineers of Mdw^t, though their froirtier was within 1250, 
twenty-five miles of Delhi, were never entirely quieted 
until the establishment of the British Government. 

The last event of the reign was the arrival of an ambassador 
from Hiildkii Kh£n,"grandson of Chengiz Kh^n, and himself a 
very powerful monarch. Every exertion was made to give him 
an hondurable reception, and the splendour of the court is de¬ 
scribed as worthy of the best days of the monarchy. ^ ,2^0^ 
No other occurrence is recorded until the death of the 
king, in February 1266 . 

N^ir ud din’s private life was that of a dei 4 ise. He defrayed 
all his personal expenses by copying books: his faro was of the 
humblest description, and was cooked by the queen, to whom he 
allowed no female servant; he had only one wife, and no concu¬ 
bines. He was an eminent patron of Persian literature. The 
" Tabakdti Ndsiri,” a general history of Persia and India, which 
still retains the highest celebrity, was written at his court, and 
takes its name from him. 

An instance is tol^bf his temper and courtesy. On showing 
one of the books he had transcribed to a nobleman of his court, 
the nobleman pointed out several mistekes, which the king 
immediately corrected. When the nobleman was ^one, he was 
observed to erase the corrections and restore the old reading; and 
when asked his reason, he said he knew that the copy was right 
all the time, but thought it better to make the corrections than to 
hurt the feelings of a well-intentioned adviser. * 


Ohiyds ud din Balhan}^ 


Balban, 1 being already in possession of hll the powej* 
of king, found ho difficulty in assuming the title. 


. A.D. 1286, 
’a.H. 684. 


** []^e waa the son of 1^1 Kh^, and Khalifate, putting the last ]|^halif to 
bmthei* iwf Man^ Khfo. He sacked death.—En.J 

QagbiUd i» A.D. 12^, aiid aholtdied the ** Often called Baliu by English wiitors. 
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Ho had been brought up from infancy at the court of Alta- 
Biabanpat* mish, and had taken an active part in all the intrigues 
revolutions of the succeeding reigns. During the 
•lave*. Altamish, he had entered into a covenant for 

mutual support with forty^ of the king’s other^ slaves, most of 
whom had attained to high stations. Having gained his own 
object, he desired to put an end to a system which would have 
endangered the succession of his family. He therefore, on various 
' pretexts, made away with his surviving confederates (some of 
them his own near connexions by marriage), and he henceforth 
made it an invariable rule»to confer no office but on men of family. 
Hi»ch«ra«ter. So ostontatiously did he exercise his new policy, that he 
affected a repugnance even to ordinary intercourse with people of 
low origin. He also made it a rule to exclude Hind6s from all 
offices of trust. All his other acts partook«of the same contracted 
spirit. He established laws for the preservation of game round 
his capital; and having exceeded in wine in his early life, he 
severely’ punished even the moderate use of it after he had re¬ 
formed. In cases of mbellion, not satisfied with chastising the 
leaders, as had been usual, he extended capital punishment to the 
meanest of their vtssals and retainers. Stories are told of his in¬ 
flexible justice; but they consist in publicly whipping governors 
of provinces, and sometimes having them beaten to death in his 
presence. 

This narrow-minded and selfish tyrant was raised, by circum¬ 
stances, to the appearance of a liberal and enlightened monarch. 
The horrors of tbve Mogul invasion drove men of eminence 
from the countries to which it extended; and Balban’s being 
the only Mahometan government that not subverted, his 
court was filled with illustrious exiles of that religion. He used 
to boast that no less than fifteen sovereign princes had been de-^ 
pendent on his hospitafity: he gave the names of their territories 
to the streets which they inhabited, and his capital long preserved 
those memorials of Bfim, Gh6r, Khi&rizm, Bagh<Md, and other 
kingdoms. o 

The numbet* of literary fiigitives was natur^y stiU more con- ' 
siderable; and as the king’s eldest son, Priiice Mohammed, was a; 
young man of the greatest accomplishments, his palace was the^' 
resort of ^ the fsmoua aulhors of that age. The chief,'ani4^<’ 
^many names well known in Persian literature^ wae the 
Atntr Khusrou, on the possession of who^ somety Ihewi^ince". 
was coa^tulated by who seat him a’copy of? his, ^pfks, 

Th««diebrat^ x^oial poet; perhaps fixe'best author Persia prtiduoi^ 
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and regretted that his esitrexne old age prevented his accepting an 
invitation to Delhi. Balban himself had a turn for pomp and 
maghi 6 cence, so that his court was suiTounded by an external 
splendour which blinded strangers to its real character. 

He was disturbed by Hindi! insurrections on the banks of the 
Jumna and Ganges, as well as in tHdf mountains of Jiid 
and Mdwdt. They. were created by banditti' for the 
Sake of plunder: and here his exterminating system, backed by 
the erection of garrisons and other prudent precautions, seems 
^ have operated effectually. In Mdwdt he is said to have put 
i 00 ,(M )0 persons to the sword, but he.also cut down the forest 
over a great^extent of country; and from that time it afforded 
support to the husbandman, instead of an asylum to the 
robber. 

His only serious rgbellion was in Bengal. The governor, 
Tughral, having made a successful expedition against Revolt of 
JAjnagar beyond the river Megna,^® had refused to send 
any portion of the booty to Delhi, and soon after assumed the 
title of king. He totally defeated the first array sent ^ 1379 ^ 
against him, on which the king hanged the unsuc- 
cessful general. Another army having been irouted in spite of 
this severity, he at length moved in person to put down the 
rebellion. He acted on this occasion with the vigour and 
ability in which he never was deficient: he set out without 
waiting till t!^e end of the periodical rains, marched straight to 
Sfin&’gong^ (or Sundeigong), then capital of the eastern district 
of Bengal, and struck such terror into the rebels that he evacuated 
the open country, and withdrew, with a strong body of troops, 
into the forests. His^treat was discovered by one of the king’s 
chiefs, who '"came un^pectedly on the camp, and, though at the 
head of only forty men, took the desperate resolution of entering 
it in. open day. His small troop advanced without attracting 
observation till they reached Tughral’s tept, when they rushed on 
with loud shouts. Tughral and those around him fled with pre- 
cipitetion, imagining the‘whole of the roya^ army was upon 
them: the panic spread to the troops — the whole* dispersed in 
confusion; tmd Tughral himself was overtaken and slain as he 
was endeavouring to swim his horse over a river, on Itis flight to¬ 
wards J4jn^gar, ^ ^ . 

npperah. (Hamilioit’s JETtn- p. 274.) 

dotian, voL i p. 178.) J^jnagaT has been It has since been swept away by the 

hn: Jijptur in which never Qanges. (Buchanan, qiicrtnd by Hamil- 

was the heart, place of tk cUstriet, (See ton, Hindo$tan, voL i. p. 187.) * 

Ifir; Stifling, iwotio 
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The king punished this rebellion with more than his nsual 
suppregMd. severity, and was only prevented going on with his 
executions, after he had returned to his capital, by the interces¬ 
sion of the CAzis, Muftis, and other learned and venerable men. 

Not long after this he had the misfortune to lose his eldest 
Mogul son, a calamity t 9 diis people no less than to himself. 
Irruption, piiiice’s death was worthy of the high character he 
•had acquired. An army of Moguls belonging to Arghiin KhAn.^’ 
then king of Persia, had invaded the PanjAb; and Prince 
Mohammed, who was governor of the province, hastened 
thither from the capital, where he had gone to meet his father. 
He defeated the invadera, and had recovered all the country they 
had overrun, when a fresh array arrived of chosen *troops under 
a celebrated general named Timhr KhAn. A sanguinary conflict. 
Victory an^ placc, and the prince gained a complete victory; 
tiwhek killed by a body of the enemy, who had 

apparent, together during the pursuit. Amir Khusrou, the 

poet, his constant companion, was taken prisoner on the same 
occasion.^* 

This loss drew tears from the meanest soldier in the army, and 
touched the heart even of Balban. That monarch had now 
reached his eightieth year, and was fast sinking under the afflic¬ 
tion that had fallen on him, when he summoned his second son, 
Bakarra KhAn,^® to attend him on his deathbed. His son, finding 
him in less immediate danger than he expected, returned without 
leave to his province of Bengal; and Balban 'was so much 
offended that he sent for Kei Khusrou, the son of Prince 
Mohammed, and ihimediately declared him his heir. Soon after 
Death of *kis act the king died. The ministers, desirous of 
Balban. averting a civil war, proclaimea^'Kei KobAd, the son 
of Bakarra KhAn, and restored Khusrou to his father’s govern- 
’ ment of MuMn. # 

Both the losing claimants appeared to acquiesce in this ar> 
A.B. is»6, rangement, add Kei KobAd mounted the throne without 
A.H. 685 . opposition. . * 

' Mdizz ud d'Cn Kei Kohdd. 

The neiY king, who was in his eighteenth year at his Accei^ 
a.D. is»«, gs-ve way^il; without restraint, to the. pleaki^es 

686 . ..natural to his agb. He was encouraged in his vices by 

[Thd grandson of HdliUttii Khdn.— cdebrated dagy on prinikffr-dMtb. 
Bd.] .. 0. Ouselsy’s J!^. ^ , 

“ Bst was kept a prisoner in Balkh ” [More properly Eiifinj he 

for two. yean. He i^terwards wrote a was dso called Nd# nd din.T^Bi>.] > 
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his vietzir, NizAm ud din, who entertained hopes of securing the 
crown for himself. As Kei Khusrou stood immediately 
in the way of his design, he took advantage of some ot th^ vasir, 
imprudence on his part to render him an object of jealousy to 
the king; and being thus secure of impunity, he procured his 
assassination. By similar ar^ he ‘Isrought about the death or 
disgrace of all the ministers who were not his oWn cr^tures; and 
as his wife’s ascendancy was as great in the harem as his was in* 
ihe court, he held the king entirely cut off from all knowledge but 
what he thought proper to impart. 

Many Mogul adventurers had, at tjjiis time, taken service at 
Delhi: it was a» object to Nizdm ud din to alienate rf 
these useful auxiliaries from the king; and he worked oeiiaries. 
on that prince’s fears by pretending a correspondence between 
them and their hostile countrymen, until he induced^him to 
invite their chiefs to a banquet, and put them treacherously to 
death. 

Before his schemes were matured, he was interrupted by the 
approach of the king’s father, Bakarra Kh^n, who, hear- 
ing of the state of affairs, marched with an anny to look his father, 
after the interests of his family. The vazir easily prevailed on 
the king to move out to oppose him; but when the armies drew 
near, Bakarra KhAn appealed so strongly to his son’s affections 
that the minister could no longer prevent an interview. He en¬ 
deavoured to frustrate the effects of it by imposing many humiliat¬ 
ing ceremonies on Bakarra KhAn, to all which that prince submit¬ 
ted ; until, after repeated obeisances, he found the king remaining 
unmoved on hiis throne, when, shocked by this unnatural behaviour, 
he burst into tears, ^is sight overpowered all the king’s resolu¬ 
tions : he leaped from his throne, and ran to throw himself at 
his father’s feet; and, the father hastening to prevent him, he fell 
on his neck, and they remained for some rfiinutes weeping in each 
other’s arms, while the whole court was^lmost as much affected 
as themselves. When the first transport Was over, Kei KobAd 
seat^ his father on the throne, and showed Ijim every mark of 
love and reverence.^ All thoughts of war were new at an end; 
but, after repeated interviews, Bakarra RhAn found that the vazir’s 
vigilance, and his power over the enfeebled mind of the king, ren- 
di^red it impossdhle to subvert his authority by peaceM means; 

* [A^ Khusnm Jbas takea this his* analysis of it see Jonm, At. Soc. Bengal 
^iapyaR)Ja9mhj0eikoiia»po6m,^!»Kird» I860.—Eo.] « 

u» 8a'4(dn^ in For an 
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and being unwilliDg, or unable, to resort to force, he retujrned to 
Beuj^, and left his son to his fate. 

Kei Kobdd plunged anew into all sorts of debauchery, and to 
such excess that, at that early age, he entirely broke his^ con¬ 
stitution, and brought on an attack of palsy. Being now driven 
on reflection, he perceived‘all the dangers of his situation; 
and, unable* to rid’ himself of his minister by honourable means, he 
^^^Muider of had rccourse to the lessons with which he had been made 
the varir. familiar, and succeeded, before long, in taking him off by 
poison. 

The removal of this predominating influence served only to let 
loose a number of other enemies, all eager to seize pn the power 
which the king was unable himself to retain. 

The ascendancy of the slaves about the court had been destroyed 
by the policy of Balban, and the contest was now between the 
principal military leaders; and as the native Indimis were not yet 
of sufficient importance to form a party, the only competitors were 
the Tartar chiefs and those of the old kingdom (ff Ghazni or Gh6r. 
The Khiljis seem, from* the abijdty of their chief, or some advan¬ 
tage of their own, to have been at the head of the lattpr dass ^ 
prevailed over the Tartars, and Jekd ud din Khilji 
put to death, was raised to the throne, after the way had been opened 
Ih. ^ for him by the assassination of Kei Kobid.®^ 


HOUSE OF KHILJI. 


CHAPTER IL*. 

‘u 

Jddl uA'd/in Khilji} 


JelIl ud Dill was seventy years of age Vheff he came 
to the government. ^ * » 


A.l>. 1288, 
a.a. 887. 


Ferisbta oaUs the competitors ci the 
Rhiljia, MogvU ; * but it is impossible to 
believe in the aacendanoy of uat tribe, 
say more thsa ifi the (usappearanoe of 
the Tiirks, at so early aperiod. Thepre* 


*-Phe oT^a$l has eitrdk *T<irk8,* 
irrexm^tnoialated ‘‘Moguls.” S^uddin. 
Bum (p. 172) ezprescfy says nkat It wear 
‘ a between theTarIc and non^lHirk 

'tiie latter being headed by the 
Klm^. He adds, that “ from the day of 
theuitstll <4 Kai KobAd the Idngdom pass* 
ed from thn hooM of the Turks.”— Ed.} 


tender set up by the Tartars W8S^m<^' 
over, the son of Kei Kobdd, a nati^ 
obje^ of choice.to them for his .Tdrkf 
dewsnt, batof aversion to tits MMOlalor 
his fathet^s massacre of theb chiei^..^;. . 

The succession of kings of p^Ihi ndt^h. 
commenced with K^ 
doxtsidered as a oonimuatim^'tin me of 
Qh(hr: but ipost orimtal HirMtcks. 
those jarinces, tixyag ’ KlddS 


or two.others, in a. 
give the ibme of 
tabs of 
' Ibr.^the 


bftheSid; 








Hi ixtreibe at Ms higb office forced oii 

him,: c^d professed the utmost respect apd attachment for the 
memory of O^hiy^ ud din. He overScted humility so far as to 
itsfaae to enter the royal palace on horseback, and to stand at 
his uimal station in the court instead of occupying the throne. 
But he kept the* infant son* of the mte king in custo^y^, and put 
him to death as soon as he felt strong enough for such a measure. ^ 
' If this last atrocity be imputed to him on false grounds, which 
not improbable, we should be inclined to acquit him 
if hypocrisy in all his former professions; for, during uddin. 
ihe l«st of his reign, his lenity to his’enemies, both open and 
Secret, was oa/nie^ even to a fault; and he continued to retain 
the simplicity of his manners, and to associate with his old friends, 
On the same footing of familiarity that he did when a private 
man. He had frequent pai;ties of those friends, together with 
men eminent for wit or literature; and, on those occasions, he 
carried conviviality beyond the limits of the Mahometan law, 
though never beyond those of sobriety. 

He had soon occasion to display his clhmency. Malik Jahjd, 
a nephew of Ghiyds ud din, rebelled against him in his govern¬ 
ment of Karrah, and was joined by all the adherents of the 
house of Balban. They were soon strong enough to march to 
Delhi, but were defeated by the king’s second son, ArkalK 
Kh^n; and all the chiefs, including Malik Jahjd, wore made 


prisoners. -• 

The king ^immediately released them all, and sent Malik 
Jahjd to Multan, where he allowed him a liberal establishment 
for the rest of his days. He soon after showed equal magna¬ 
nimity towards a ho^ of chiefs of his own tribe, who were 
detected in a plot against his life. Unfortunately, he did not > 
confine his lenity jio perapnal injuries, l^t allowed so general 
an impunity to offenders, that the whole frame of the* government 
became relaxed; govetnom withheld tlilir*tribute, neglected their 
ddj^y;» and abused their power; the roads and highways ’were 
i^esfed by robbers, and bands of plunderers and»insurgents inter¬ 
rupted the communication betv^een different parts of the kingdom. 

1^' hnu^ch^^ into Mdlwa, to quell an insurrection of a 

> mqim< genei^ <^«|raofer^ He was successful in the main; yet feom 


ii, 4ot» JMtir ttie end of the least with their Tdrfcl brethren, and wroold 
d^4pw. V^ih^hTdJiEab7d(!^nt,they be more civilised than the generality of 
l^,b|[^ A&btbx moimtaineers. 

* [The otii^ party had tried to taiae 
t|^W#hthatbe<^be^bwithe^^ him to the throne ipdar the name of 

Shuna ud din.—£»•} a 

C..C ■ ■ „ 
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i.ik 12M aversion to shed blood, coml||jped with the feebleness 
0f age^ hesitated to attack the principal fortresses of 
thie rebels, and left his suppression of the revolt incomplete. He 
showed more vigour soon after, on ah invasion of the PunjAb by 
a numerous host of Moguls, whom he engaged. in person, and 
totally defeated. With characteristic' moderation, be granted peace 
to the vanquished enemy, and allowed the wreck of their army to 
retire unmolested. Three thousand Moguls on this occasion joined 
his standard, and soon after embraced the Mahometan religion. A 
place in the suburbs of Delhi, still called Moghulphr, was assigned 
for their residence. * 

In the next year he made another march to MAlwa, which was 
A.i>. 1293, as inconclusive as the first. His own weakness, how- 
began at this time to be made up for by the 
viwnirof • energy of his nephew, Al^ ud din, governor of Karrah, 
8-of vigour and ability, quite exempt from all the 
nephew. scTuples wliich sometimes obstructed his uncle’s success. 
Having obtained permission to act against the insurgents in Bun- 
ddlcand and the east of MAlwa, he not only restrained their tur¬ 
bulence, but took several forts, which had before been left to 
dependent princes, and gained such a booty as enabled him to 
make considerable additions to his army. The king received the 
■ intelligence of his success with great satisfaction; and although 
his favourite wife endeavoured to put him on his guard against 
the ambition of Aid ud din, he gave him the govemment of Oudh, 
in addition to that which he before possessed, and allowed him to 
assemble an army^ and to entertain many of the old adherents of 
the Balban family. 

Aid ud din’s first employment of his justified his uncle’s 
confidence, and opened a new era m the history of India, 
theueckaa. He resolved to attempt the hitherto untried adventure 
a!h. 093 .’ of an invasion of the Deckanand setting out with 8,000 
chosen horse from Kajjral, made his way through the extensive 
forests that stiU fill the space between that place and Be^; 
threw the princ^^ whose country he‘was approaching off thdr 
^guard, by pretending to have left his unde in disgust; ahd, 
having thus reached B'lichpfir, he tiuned to the west, and pro¬ 
ceed, by^rapid marches, to Dedgiri, the main object cl bis expd<- 
(^don. Dedgiri (nowpoulatdb^) was the capi^ o^ ^Bdmided, a 
-pr^ce of so great power that the Mahometans Icmked od bim 
Kfrig of the Deckan, and who, in fact, was E^a of oir 

,• '..tfed caimtry of the Marattas. . ■ ■'^ 

It was proUly owing to the nsttuid inddc^ 
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and thair deeming it ^honourable to attack each other without 
warning, that the. Mussulman invaders so often found them an> 
pr4>ared for defence. Their example seems to have infected the 
other Hindd chiefe, for, on this occasion, the rija was in all the 
security of profound peace. He had no troops about him, and 
his wife and sdn had gone dUt of the city to a neighbouring tem> 
,ple. In the consternation which ensued, E4mdeS preserved 
; presence of mind sufficient to assemble a body of 3,000 or 4,000 
'.citizens and domestics. With these he made head against the 
, enemy, and afforded some little time for defensive arrangements. 
• He was obliged to give way before long, and retired into the 
strong hill-fort close to the city, into which some provisions had 
hastily been thrown. The town was taken without resistance, 
and was given up to pillage. The merchants were tortured to 
make them disclose their treasures (the first instance mentioned 
in Mussulman history of this species of barbarity); and forty 
elephants, with, some thousand horses of the rdja, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Meanwhile the fort was invested; and 
AM ud din having given out that his army was only the advanced 
guard of the king’s, the arrival of which would speedily render 
all opposition unavailing, the rdja became impatient to come to 
terms, and had actually concluded a treaty very favourable to the 
invaders, when his son, who had escaped being shut up with his 
father, returned at the head of an army, suddenly assembled, but 
far exceeding .that of the Mussulmans in numbers. Trusting to 
this superiority, he disregarded the remonstrances of his fathen 
and attacked Aid ud din. The result would h|ive gone hard with 
the invader, if a small body of troops which ho had left to observe 
the garrison had not^/portunely fallen on the. enemy, and, being 
taken for the expected mam army under the king, created a con¬ 
fusion which could not be retrieved. After this victory Aid ud 
din raised his demands; ^and as the rdja Expected reinforcements 
from his allies, the affair might have^b^n prolonged more than 
was safe for AM tid din, had not the garrison unexpectedly dis¬ 
covered that, in the hurry of victualling the /ort, sacks of salt 
had been taken by mistake instead of sacks of grain, and con- 
seq^uently that , their provisions were already nearly exhausted. 
Ti^ discovmy made the rdja more compliant: he agreld Qnhmimha 
to, an inUxj^r&e payment in money and jewels, bemdes 
the cesaiod of E'li^p^ and its dependencies ; after whi(ffi Aid ud 
,din drew off,through Kbdnddsh into Mdlwa. 

* , Add ud diu*8 march to Dedgiri was about 7^^ miles, groat part 

forests of theT^dbya range^ 
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which so completely separfttes Hmdostau^rom the DecIsAn, The 
oarrow and intricate paths, the want of applies, and the danger 
of exposure to the arrows of the mountaineers, made the pasifage 
difficult for a small force, and impossible for a large one; while 
the entry into so great and populous a country as the Deckan, 
wi^ no more than 8,000 men, seembd an dct of rashness rather 
lhan of courage. 

To have surmounted these dangers, and obviated, by exploring a 
new route, the increased difficulty of returning by the same, give a 
high impression of the military talents of Aid ud din. The pretext he 
used on his advance, that he was on his way to enter the service of 
theHinddrdja ofRdjamandri.showshowmuch reKgiot;s distinctions 
were weakened since the settlement of the Mahometans in India. 

This expedition had been imdertaken without leave; and as 
His . all communication had been cut-off while it continued, 
Hintorttm. Jeldl ud din remained in suspense and anxiety, both as 
to the fate and the designs of his nephew ; and when he heard 
that he was on, his return, loaded with treasures and covered 
with glory, he felt nothing but delight at the intelligence. The 
more sagacious of his advisers took a different view of the matter; 
and, seeing fresh proofs of the daring spirit of AlA ud din, as 
well as of the resources at his disposal, they advised the king to 
adopt such measures of precaution as, without showing distrust, 
should prevent his assembling another army when the present 
should have dispersed to lay up their spoils. .The generous 
|emper of the king led him to disregard all these admonitions, 
and laid him open to the insidious designs of Aid ud din, who 
ipw affected alarm from the cabals of bis enemies, and fear of 
iSie king’s displeasure for his unauthoriz^Sjj^expeditiCn. He sent 
his brother, Alaf Khdn,® as crafty an intn^er as himself, and 
remarkable for his insinuating address, to d^recate his uncle’s 
resentment, and induce him to meet All ud din in such a manner 
as, under pretence of affording security to his nephew, Should, in 
feet, leave none to himself. By degrees, he Was persuade^ 
.move with his aamy towards Karrah, then to advance with a 
small escort,'and at last to cross the Q^ges almo.st alone. Aid 
ud din fell at his feet, and the affectionate old man was pid^g 
him on thS cheek, and reproaching him with having distra^d 
^^ juncKwho had brought him up from his infancjjj tod )oyed 
better than his own sons, when Aldud din ma^/d .si^ial 
to assassins, posted for the purpose, who ruai^ 

^d stabbed the kmg to the. heart His hedd Woa 
. * [Zii trd aiaBaiiki Kli4ia«y|i).] 
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(m a spear, and carried^loft through the camp and the A.l>. 1395, 

citjrj. Ferishta shows a natural pleasure in relating* 
the" calamities which pursued the subordinate' actors 
in this horrid tragedy to their graves; but that retribution 
afifbrds little satis&ctipn while we cpptinue to witness the unin¬ 
terrupted prosperity of the parricide in whom the whole of this 
detestable act of perfidy had its rise. 

' As Jeldl ud, din had reigned upwards of seven years, he must 
have been more than seventy-seven when he was killed. 

A singular incident occurred in this reign, whi(}h shows the 
credulity of the Asiatics even at a period not remark- singular in- 
able for supersti^on, A dervise named Sidi Moula, 
a native of Persia, who had travelled through many 
countries, and was acquainted with' most men of eminence in 
his day, arrived at D^hi, and instituted a school and an alms¬ 
house, where travellers, religidus mendicants and persons of all 
descriptions were entertained at his expense. He lived on rice 
alone, and had neither wife nor'slaves of either sex, yet his 
expenses were such as would have exce’&ded the means of the 
wealthiest nobleman. Besides his profuse dispensation of 
charity, he entertained the great men with splendour at his 
house, and did not hesitate to bestow sums' of two or three 
thousand pieces of gold to relieve noble families in distress. 
Although he held some peculiar opinions, and among others 
never attended public worship, yet his piety remained unques- 
tibned; and even among the suspicions to which his conduct 
gave birth, the cry of heresy was never raised again^ him. 
The first surmise reg^ding him was that he possessed th# 
philosopher’s stone; tJ® next took a more dangerous form, and 
represented him as aiming at the cro'wn and ^is at last 
appeared in the definite shape of an aypusation that he had 
prepared y tfwjs i'ns to make away with the king, and had 10,000 
of^ votaries ready to profit by the conftision. The mysterious 
na tfUre of the danger seems^ to have frightened the king out of 
hi * natural moderation. On the accusation Of an alleged ac¬ 
complice he apprehended Sidi Moula and his most considerable 
aashc^tes; dnd^ being nnable to convict them on th^ evidence 
of one suspected witness, he oidered a large fire to be made on a 
plain befor^ the tp'wn, to allow them to 'prove their kmocenoe 
b;^ fl^ ord^ whidii they probably had appealed to. When the 
tiifiie CMne, the ministers wdsed their voices against the pro- 
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ceedjbtig, as equally opposed to Mahometau law and to natural 
reason; Imd the king, giving way to their remonstrances, 
ordered the accused persons to be kept in confinement. As 
they were leading thorn awa)’' to prison, some kalandara (a sort 
of religious mendicants), comjtenanced if not instigated by the 
king, fell on Sidi Moula, and put him to death in the royal 
presence. With his last breath he protested his innocence, 
and, denounced the curse that impended over his oppressor. 
JelAl ud din was greatly troubled at the moment: a dark whirl¬ 
wind which happened just then to arise increased the general 
horror; and the death of the king’s eldest son, which took place 
soon after, together with a failure of the rains and aftiminewhich 
followed, as well as the awful termination of the monarch’s own 
lifp, and the exclusion of his immediate family from the throne, 
Were asdribed to the Divine vengeance foi^’^his act of impiety and 
injustice. 


Aid ud din. 


When the accounts'*of the late king*s death reached Delhi, 
A.D. 1295 , his widow made a feeble attempt to set up her own 
A.H. 695. infant, in his place: on the approach of Aid ud 

din she fled to Multdn, where the only other surviving son 
of Jeldl ud din was governor; but the whole family were in¬ 
veigled from this asylum by means of a fallacious promise, when 
the two princes were put to death and the queen imprisoned. 

Aid ud din studiously endeavoured to recover the goodwill 
of his people, by hie just exercise of the power he had obtained 
by so many atrocities. He was liberal in bestowing wealth 
and honours, and was profuse in gifts asV^eU as in shows and 
magnificence: but as in the midst of his course of conciliation he 
could not refrain from |cts of rapacity, and never repressed his 
arbitrary temper, he was only partially successful in his attempts 
to gain popularity; anckalthough his reign was long an^ glorious, 
he was always disturbed by conspiracies and rebellions, and di|- 
quieted by suspicions oven of his Own &,mily and of those most 
^sted by him. 

His first great undertaking was an expedition to Guzerdt. 
A.B. laer, Snahdb ud din’s garrison had long been withdrawn, «md 

ifecovered bis independence. Ilhe pr^seut 
*® ^*^*‘' conquest was final Alaf Khdn, the king’s, brother, amt- 
lus vWr> Nusrat Khdn, who were at the head of the lUMy; ahnOst 
imme(!ia^y took possession of the, province; the to 
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A harsh AtteSttpi to compel the troops, to give up their plunder, 
while on tiieir return towards Delhi, brought on a dangerous 
mutiny, in whi<di the vazir’s brother and the king’s nephew lost 
.their lives. It was at last’quelled, and many of the mutineers 
were killed ^ the survivors took refuse with the rdja of Rintam- 
bdr. Their families, including the women and clildren, were 
massacred by the king’s order. The fugitives themselves, who 
appear to have been Mogul converts (always the chief actors in 
scenes of turbulence in those days), were put to death when Rin- 
tambdr w^ taken.*^ 

During the preceding year an incursion oi the Moguls into the 
' Panjdb had buen rfipulsed with loss, and'another, equally 
. unsuccessful, took place about this time. It was followed 
‘ up by a more serious invasion, apparently designed for conquest 
as well as plunder.® The commander was Kutlugh Khan, whom 
Ferishta describes as the son of Dddd Khdn, king of“<ri'ansoxiana. 
He marched straight to Delhi, the Indian army which had sarioiw in- 
been sent to oppose himretreating as he advanced, and the theMo^^ 

, whole population of the surrounding countiy flying to the capital. 

‘So -great was the crowd of. fugitives that all communication 
through the streets was interrupted; the provisions were almost 
immediately consumed, and in a few days famine was added to 
the miseries and terrors of the inhabitants. 

Al£ ud din was forced in these circumstances to give up hil 
intention of deplining an action. He moved out at the head of 

* Hie Emperor B4ber, who, though a 
Ihirk, was himself descended by the mo¬ 
ther's side from Mogul ancestors, gives 
the following account of theMo^s in his 
service :—“ The horde of Mo^s Imve 
uniformly been the authors gf 4very land 
of miacmef and devastation ; down to the 
present time thOThave five times rebelled 
against me." (Erskine's ^d6«f', p. 69.) 

* At least eWeu of thSe invasions are 
mentibned by Ferishta, not one of which 
is nolaoed by De Guignes, D'Herbelot, or 
Price, in their accounts of the Mogul 
transactiws ; and although there, is a 
loug Ikt in D’Ohson (vol. iv. p. 669X yet 
they are aU given on the authority of 
Feridita. 

li' is not improbable that the cruel ra¬ 
vages whioa they were marked may 
haiVS led the Indian historians to Overrate 
the toportaDoeiaf the ordinary boimions} 
bat ip some instances, rapeoally in the 
present on% dte silence of the. Eunqiean 
^tem m^‘ pnrham be asmbed to the 
imperfect, i^ohoalion they possessed re* 
sphering Mogul ai&iivui east of Persia 
$ad m llransoxiana. « , 


The comm-ander of the last expedition 
is called Chdldl Klidu by Ferishta; and 
Touldal Rhdu weti one of the officers of 
Uhtisdn Khdn, then king of Persia. (Price, 
voL iL p. 605.) The most conspicuons 
general of the same monarch was Kut* 
lugh SMh, who was at Herdt in this'year, 
A.P. 1297 (Price, vol: it p. 616, and De 
Guignes, vq^. iit p. 270), and might pos¬ 
sibly have led an exp^ition to India, 
though circumstances make it improbable. 
Opposed fb this coinridence of names, 
which would lead ns to suppose these 
invasions to have been made hj the Mo¬ 
guls of Persia, i8*the positive assertion 
of Ferishta, that they and all the subse¬ 
quent inroads originated in Diifid Khdn 
[Dawii Khdn], king of Transoxiana, who, 
by his account, was the fatAu- of Kutlugh 
Khdn. Dddd Khdn is evident^ the Doizi 
or Davat Iflhin mentioned bjaDe Guignes 
(vol. iii, p. 811, and note) as king of 
Tnmsoxlana; and Kutlugh is so common 
a Mogul name, that two persons may very 
probably have borne it at the saiae time, 
.^ere <foes not, therefore, seem to be any 
ground for doubting FiK^ta’s account. 
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all/the broops he could collect; and Ferishta alias'that the 
• ^mber of men assembled on both sides exceeded all that ever 
appeared in one place in India up to the time when he wrote. 

This most important contest was gained by AM Yid din,. 
Their defeat «lmost entirely from the skill displayed byZafar Ehin, 
•t-Deihi ^iio was before the most distinguishedf of his generals. 
But the great services of that gallant chief had already rendered 
him an object of jealoui^ to AM ud din, and no less to Alaf 
Kh^, who purposely left him unsupported during the pursuit; 
and the Moguls, perceiving his reduced numbers, turned upon 
him, and cut him to pieces with his detachment, after a resistance 
worthy of his former exploits. • ‘ • 

About a year after this deliverance, AJ£ ud din despatched an 
A.D. 1299 * ‘ army, under his brother 'and the vazir, to ’reduce the 
a!h. a99. , hill-fort of Bintambdr.^ They took a place called 
Jh&yin, not far from Bintambdr, and proceeded to lay siege to 
that fortress. In the commencement of the operations the 
vazir was killed by a stone from an engine; and the garrison, 
making a sally, compelled the besiegers to fall back on Jh^yin, 
and wait for reinforcements from Delhi. A14 ud din, on this, 
determined to prosecute the siege in person, and had 
mphew. made some progress on his march, when he had nearly 
fallen a victim to a crime of which he had himself set the 
^cample. His nephew. Prince SoleinMn, who held one of the 
highest offices in the state, reflecting on the resemblance be¬ 
tween his own situation and that from which the present king 
had risen to the throne, was led to think that a similar attempt 
on his part might be attended with equal success. A favour- 
able opportunity soon presenteokjtself, when the king 
tkettng. was hunting at a distance from the camp, and was 
left with only two or^three attendants, in^nsequence of the 
occupations *of the chase. At this moment, Soleim&n ap¬ 
proached him'with some of the newly-converted Moguls; and, 
before *he had any suspicion of their purpose, they discharged 
their arrows at him, with such effiect* that he frU senseMss on. 
^e ground.* Soleimin, conceiving that his object was acccsni'* 


plished, galloped directly to the camp^ announced the king's 
deaUi audf^ his own accession, and directed himself to be 


paodaimed. YtOiUe he was seated on his thrensi a^. 
«^ving the homaga of the great officers, AI4 dfh 
to himself j ah4^ after his wounds weio 

app«ar wlwii. placA defe^^dd the’ 




4eteriniiied to [^cqqeed to join his brother at Jh&yin. He was 
dissuaded from this by one of his officers, who advised him not 
to give his nephew time to establish his authority, but to show 
, himself to the army, whose fidelity he had no reason to distrust. 
A14 ud dln‘ saw the v^dom of his advice, and mounting his 
horse, wounded &s he was, he proceeded towards the camp. He 
met some foraging-parties on his way, by which Sis retinue 
was increased to about 500 horse. With this escort he pre¬ 
sented himself on an eminence, in full view of the camp, and 
displayed the white umbreUa, which was then the sign of sove- 
rei^ty. He was no sooner perceivedf than the whole army 
locked to join hfm; and the usurper, finding himself 
left almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for 
safety in a precipitate flight. «He was overtaken, and his head 
brought to the king, who put the other conspirators to death. 

The king then proceeded to join his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of Rintambdr. But liis utmost efforts other da- 
were insufficient to take the place; and, before long, 
he received intelligence of the revolt of two of his .other nephews, 
at Baddifin. He did not think it .necessary to move himself on 
this occasion: he suppressed the rebellion by means of his 
officers; and when his nephews were sent to him, he first put 
out their eyes, and afterwards ordered them to be beheaded. 

The ill-success of these rebelKons did not prevent the occur¬ 
rence of another, of a still mo^ extraordinary character. Hdji 
MoukL, a young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, 
took advantage of some discontent against th^ chief magistrate 
of police to collect a mob and put him to death, under pretence 
of an order from the king; and having thus got a body of in- 
fiiiiated followers, he proceeded to take possession of the cHy, 
to release the prisoners, distribute the ro;^al arms and treasures 
among his. adherents, and to set up a prince of the toyal family 
for king. ' The decided conduct of alocfd officer prevented the 
ill effects of this explc^ion. He contrived to introduce a body ot 
troopsJ^^to the capital, killed H^i Moul^i, dispersed his rabble, 
and put his new king to death. • 


Many executions followed by the king’s order; and, amongst 
othei^^ the whole fiimily of H^i Mould’s former master, dfen, women, 
and.cffiUdfeu^ were slaughtered, without a ciharge against^them. 

length. Bintambdr fell, after a siege of more than suiof 
a year., lire rdja, with hia family, and the garnspn 
.•weif pnttothe.swfw^. talm: 

,, In the yei^ ^ dbiwentin person, a|sdhst Chitdr,. 
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a celebrated bill-fort in and the principal seat of, the 

ji,B, 1803 , KAjpdt tribe of Sesddia. He took the fort, made the rAja 
prisoner, and left the eldest of his own sons as governor. 
Chltdr. Next year the rAja escaped, and made himself so for¬ 
midable, that AlA ud din found it prudent to make over the fort 
to another KAjpAt prince* named MAlded, whb, by Ferishta’s 
account, was a nephew of the rAja, but who is represented by 
the Eajpdts as a person of another family. MAlded remained 
tributary to Delhi until near the end of AlA ud din’s reign, when 
he was expelled by Hamir, a son of the former rAja.® 

AlA ud din was recalled from those conquests by a new Mogul 
invasion and another attack on Delhi. His force was 
theMogujB. so much weakened by detachments, that when he 
arrived at the capital he was unable to meet the enemy in the 
field, and obliged to intrench his camp. The Moguls, who 
probably were not prepared for protracted operations, with¬ 
drew without a battle; and their retreat was ascribed, by the 
piety of the age, to a panic sent among them on the prayer of 
NizAm nd din Pulia, a celebrated saint then alive. In the next 
two years there were three Mogul inroads, one of which pene- 
A-D. 1804 - 6 , trated, by the north of the PanjAb, into Edhilcand. 
A.H. 704.6. Qjj those occasions the prisoners were sent to 
Delhi, where the chiefs were trampled to death by elephants, 
and the men butchered in cold blood.® 

Disoontinu- These were the last Mogul invasions jfor many years. 

Though AlA ud din’s continual occupation since his 
Ex^tion accession had, in some measure, withdrawn his atten- 
tion from the Deckan, he had not forgotten the scene 
of his early exploits. At the time of vis own expedition to 
CMtdr (A.D. 1303, A.H. 703), he sent an airmy through Bengal, 
to attack Warangal, the capital of TAlingAna, situated to tiie 
south of thtf river Go^Averi; and he now prepared a great force, 
for the purpose of reducing the RAja of Dedgiri, who had of 
late vrithheld his tribute. Malik CAfdr, who commanded this 
army, was a eunuph, and had been the slave of a merchant'at 
Cambay, fi’dm whom he yroa taken, by force, during the conquest 
of GuzerAt. Having come into the king’s possession, he so 
complete!^ won his master’s affections that he rose, to the higb^ 
^ces, and excited thA uttndst disgust among, the nebl^^ by 1^ 
a'b. 1 * 06 , rapid promotion from so base an origin. He now pro-. 
Ala; 706.:r, ceeded through MAlwa, and by SultAnplfr .m 
to ifedgiri. Before/he commenced the siege, he oven^ the 

• - - - ' ' ■ s\ 
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greckte^; part of the Maratta country; and so impressed Eimded 
with the impossibility of resistance/ that he came out of his 
fortress, and a^ed to accompany O^fdr to Delhi. He was there 
•received with favour, returned loaded with honours, and from 
that time forward remained faithful the Mussulmans. A cir- 
cumtance occurred during this expedition which deserves to be 
mentioned. Alp Kh^n, governor of GuzeiAt^® (who must story of the 
be distinguished from Alaf Kh^n, the king’s brother), uewJWvi. 
had bedn directed to march to Dedgiri, to co-operate with Cdf6r. 
His road lay through BagUna, where the fugitive rdja of Guzordt 
;had taken refuge as has been related. 'This rdja’s wife, Cauld 
pdvi,'^ had been talcen prisoner during his flight, and having been 
carried to Aid ud din’s harem, had gained a great share of his 
favour by her beauty and talents. On hearing of the intended 
march of these forces, she entreated that moans might be* taken 
to recover her daughter by the rdja, who still remained with the 
exiled prince. Alp Khdn was enjoined to attend to this. object,, 
and endeavoured, by the ofi’er of favourable terms, to prevail on 
the rdja to give up his daughter. The rdja rejected his over¬ 
tures, and Alp Khdn marched against him. The princess, 
whose name was Dewal Ddvi, had long been sued for by the son 
of Kdmded, the rdja of Dedgirij but her father, considering a 
Maratta, how;ever high in station, as an unworthy match for th e 
daughter of a Rdjpiit, had rejected all his offers. In the present 
extremity, however, he gave a reluctant consent, and the princess 
was sent off, with an escort, to Dedgiri. Immediately after her 
departure. Alp Khdn succeeded in defeating and dispersing the 
raja’s army. His victor^ aftbrded him little satisfaction, when he 
.found that the princesi^ifad escaped him; and knowing the influence 
of Oaul^ Ddvi, and the impetuous temper of the king, he gave up 
his whole attention ^ the means of accomplishing an object which 
they had both so much at heart. His utmost effbrts*were not at¬ 
tended vnth success; and he had arrived wtthin a march of Dedgiri 
without hearing any tidings of the princess, when a party who had 
gone frojn his camp to see the caves of Elldra h&ppened, by mere 
■ chance, to fall in with her escort; and being under the necessity of 
flighting in self-defence, they dispersed the escort, and c||)tured the 
prino^, before they were aware of the importance of their acquisi- 
iioh. Alp ESifin,delighted with his prize,im?aediatelymarthed with 
her to Delhi.' Her beauty made such an impression on the kmg’s 
eld^t Ehizr KhAh, that he soon after married her; ah(| their 

>■ ,tb© A.H. 700.r-ED.] , 
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loves are the subject of a celebrated Persian poem^lyAmir Ktotou. 

This incident is remarkable, as showing* the intermixture which 
had already taken place between the Hindds and Mahometans; and 
also as leading to the first mention of the caves of £ll6ra, which' 
have been compared, as worj^g of labour, to the pj^amids.of Egypt, 
and whichi reality, far surpass them as specimens of art. 

During this expedition of CAfdr, the king, in person, reduced 
JhAldr and Sewana, places in MArwir, to the north of Quzerit. 

After the return' of CAfdr, according to Ferishta, AIA ud dih 
A.D, 1309 , received accounts of the failure of his expedition to 
aa Warangal. He had been induced ^to send it by an 
to’ff unexplored route from Bengal, in conse<|uence of the 
solicitation of the RAja of Orissa, who had become 
jealous of the extention of his neighbour's power.^* It.is not 
recorded how it failed, or how the contest was so long protracted. 
CAflir was sent to retrieve the disaster. He marched by Del^iri, 
ravaged the north of TdlingAna, gained a great victory in the 
field, took the -strong fort of Warangal after a siege of some 
months, and compelled the lAja* to pay a large contribution and 
* submit to permanent tribute. 

Next year CAffir was again sent to the Deckan, against the 
A.D. isio, BallAl lAja of CamAta.^ He marched by Dedgiri, 
ConqnArtof crossed the GodAveri at Peitan, and penetrated, after 
*^**"^‘*’ a great battle, to DwAra ^mudra, the capital, which he 
took; and, having made the rAja prisoner, put an end to the dynasty 
of BallAl.^* He does not appear to have invaded the western part of 
andof Xa4- the BallAl possessions; but he reduced the whole of their 
eastern territory, including M^ber on the seacoast, 
as far south as BAmdshwar, or^ Adam’s Bridge, oppor 
site Ceylon. He there built a mosque, which was still standing 
when Ferishta wrote.^\ ,, 


” Wibon’s Introduction i^the Mae- 
kenM Catalogue, p. oxxxiL an ao> 
oou&t <A the princip^ty of Warangal, 
see Bodt iv. ch. u. _ 

» See Book iv. oh. i£ 

, WilMn’e Introduction to the Machen- 




n^fth-weet of Seringapatazn, 

' whero it^.mune stUl lemain. (Buchuian’s 
iii. p. S91.> * 

; . j** Imggs* Fermta, voL i. p. 878. Ma- 
(the place of crossiiig oyer) has 

been siippowd'to he Nalshir,. 
Mweljljdem the reijemldanoeu^ thexisaaes 
ail front the position pi the lat^r oountiV 
,,iitreletia(fe tp kiAhia j but there ^ 


doubt that the appellation really applies 
to the tract on the opposite coast, ex¬ 
tending north from Rdhn^hwiv. (See 
Mueden’s M^eo Poh, p. 626, note.) 
That Ma£ber in th^T sense was included 
in the Balhd kingdoni, appears from Fro- 


mained unitM to Delhi for twenty:'br*' 
thirty years, till near the^iuiddb.of, the^ 
£am-teeath century; aiboiit whh^ tiiDe.]i^ 
Batdta crossed frw Of^lon Hafhbr, 
and found it in tibe postessica^ hfa- - 
hometenfluBay, who. had sht^ befiwe 

c Whb tod been a bf B^etoi^^ 







: A^r this j&^dMao» wtanied, with vast treasutes, to 
De^.^ , lii^a^mst^' ha|e been about this time that AM ud din at 
once dischfliged the whSe of ihe Mogul converts from 
^ his ,^rvioe. Though habitually: turbulent, they seem to 
haye giveh no iinmediate occasion for this violent and lani!’ 
imprudent m^ure. c Being now driffti to despair, some of them 
entered on a plot to assassinate the king; and on its •being de¬ 
tected, the king ordered the whole of them (amounting, according 
lerishta, to 15,000) to be massaered, and their families to be 
sold for slaves. 

.j l^mded had died before, or during, jD^r’s last expedition; 
and his son, yho isucOeeded him, was already suspected of dis¬ 
affection. He now withheld his tribute; and some disturbances 
having likemse taken place in Cam^ta, C^flir once more set out 
.to quell them. He puk the r^ja of Dedgiri to death, A.p. 1312 , 
and carried his arms over all Mahd,r5shtra and Carndta, of 
compelling those princes who still retained their terri-. 
tones to pay tribute; and, after accomplishing all the 
objects of his expedition, he returned again tto Delhi. 

AM ud dina constitution had by this time yielded to a long 
course of intemperance. His ill-health made him more intrigue, 
suspicious and irritable than ever; and, like most people 
who distrust the bulk of mankind, he was the dupe of one 
artful individual. This was Cdf&r. the extent of whose abilities 
was equalled by the depravity of his principles. The use he made 
of his influence was to destroy all who he thought might rival 
him in favour, and afterwards to irritate the king against his sons, 
and the queen their mother, who might otherwise have found 
means to reconcile him to his children. Cdfdr first encouraged 
hiin in the notion thaC he was slighted and neglected by them in 
his illness, and at last infused suspicions th&t they were plotting 
against his life, XM ud din, notwithstanding bis unfeeling 
nature, seems to have had some affection for his oflspring; so 


Togblak. The rerolt of Sdad Haaan in 
Maaber against Mohammed TughJhk is 
alao mentioned by '‘Ferahta. (fitigga, 
vol. i p, 423.) It ia not probable that 
Citfdr conmiet^ the western territoty of 

the , beoauae it t^peora irom 

that the remaina of that 
faoUbr retired Tdndr near Seringap^ 
tam; and Ib^'Batdta f<mnd Matelw, 
<whh^Jie ritited on hie way, to, and on 
faia rebnh frcan, Madber) in the handa of 
. except Hon^lwKF, which 

Wea him.^by a Mutanhoan'^mo^r the 
eorar^idiy of s Hii^ 


religion had been introduced in that 
quarter from Aralya, aome cettturiea be^ 
fore Aid ud din’s iuTaaion of the Deckan; 
and it did not become the dominant one 
until the conquest of Malabdr byHeider 
All. 

Feriahta atatea that, m this time, 
there waa im ailver coinage ^ the C^- 
natia: and colonel Br^^ga'olwiTea that 
the same waa true to a ca;ta3n extent, till 
very lately; the ootnmon coin was the 
I^^oda, and tiiere waa a Aroall coin called 
a gold fanam, aa lotr ^ vUue ac a aix< 
pence. _ - 
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tHat it Vas not. till near his end that G&fdr prevailed cm him, 
by innumerable artifices, to commit th%two eldest princes and 
the queen to prison. At the same time procured an order 
to make away with Alp Khdn, whose power he dreaded, and* 
thus to remove the only remaining obstacle to his seizing on the 
government on his master^ *death. 

Meanwliile the king’s blind subjection to .his favourite, and 
the increased tyranny of his administration, excited general diso 
R^t content. The nobles of the court were di^sted, Qu-r 
Roooveiy of zerdt broke into open rebellion. It was at this time that 
Chitdr was recovered by Bi,n^ Hamir; and Harp41, the 
son-in-law of Rdmded, raised an extensive fnsuriection in the 
Deckan, and expelled many Mahometan garrisons. 

The paroxysms of rage produced by a succession of these 
tidings increased the king’a sufferings, and soon 
. brought him to the brink of the grave. His end is 

m * said to have been accelerated by poison, administered 
"sSJiiie. by Wfir. 

So great is the efibct of vigour in a despotism, that although 
Hischaiao- ignorant and capricious, as well as cruel 

and tyrannical, yet his foreign conquests weiu among 
the greatest ever made in India; and his internal administra¬ 
tion, in spite of many absurd and oppressive measures, was, on 
the whole, equally successful. Quiet and security prevailed 
throughout the provinces; wealth increased, and showed itself 
in public and private buildings, and in other forms of luxury 
and improvement. Al^l ud din was so absolutely illiterate, that 
he began to learn to read after he ha(| been for some time on 
the throne; yet so aiTogant, that his most experienced ministers 
durst not venture tq contradict him, and Ihe best-informed men 
about his court were careful to keep their knowledge to the levd 
of j^is acquirements. Nor did this presuifTption wear off with 
hitf youth : it increased in his latter days to such a pitch, that 
every word he uttered was considered as Revocable. In the com¬ 
mencement of his career of prosperity, he entertained thoughts 
of setting Up for a prophet, and founding anew religion; and wh^ 
^he had laid aside that fancy, he assumed the titlq of ** Tile Second 
Alexand^,” and publidy discussed a project of universd oonquesi' 
Some curious features are preserved o^ his j^qy, 
and that of hm age. ; j . V 

4 t the time whmi .he h^ been so often thieat^ed % |dnspi- 
he called his,counsellors t(^ether, to 
and';'thj&.reii^y. They traced Ws da^r three f 
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bflip. n, ksiyi. 

«ouifces:—cont^vial meetings, where men opened their secret 
thoughts to each o|herjf‘connexions between great nobles, espe¬ 
cially by intermarriages; and, above all, the unequal distriba- 
,<rioh of property, and the accumulation of Vealth governors 
of provinces/ The king concurred in these opinions; he for¬ 
bade the use of* wine, and prohibit^ all private meetings and 
political discussions among the nobles of his court, till, at 
length, no, man could entertain his friends without a written 
iOrder 35om the vazir. No marriage among, the nobility was 
*iallo1ved without a libence from the crown. Farmers were 
limited to a certain quantity of land, and a certain number of 
^cattle and servants. Graziers, in like manner, were restricted 
Us* to the number of their flocks and herds. Official emolu¬ 
ments were reduced; the land-tax was increased, and more 
riigorously exacted; and) at last, the king became so rapacious, 
that the private property both of Mussulmans and HindUs was 
confiscated without a cause, so that men were almost reduced 
to a level over all the empire.^’^ 

Among other measure of All ud dirf, one was for fixing 
rates for the prices of all articles. This plan originated in a 
wish to reduce the pay of the troops, which the king thought 
would be unjust unless the expense of living was lowered 
likewise, Accordingly, prices were fixed for grain, cattle, 
horses, &c., and for all other commodities, which were classed 
for the purpose.^ Everything was included except labour. 
Public granaries were constructed; importation was encou¬ 
raged, exportation forbidden; money was advanced to mer- 
chwts to enable themfto import goods. Wholesale purchases 
were not allowed; hours were fixed for opening and shutting 
shops; and the whole was rendered offect^e by public reports 
to the king, and,^he employment of spjes and informers to 
detect breaches of the regulation. ** 

A dearth which ensutd soon after occa^oned a relaxation in 
enforcing the rules about grain; and the others, though not 
rescinded till the next reign, were probably in % great measure 
neglected after the king had cooled on his scheme. * 

. One of: All ud din’s maxims was, that "religion ha^no oon- 
nexion.', with civil government, but was only the business, or 
r^dier amuiement, of private Ufe;” and another, that "the 

^ It diffieult to recqndle this state- applies' to the Irat yean ai the tei^. 
ia«(P^''wlttst words of. *' Tables of the prices are given L. 

..ta’I will samo atUhor*s ac^ Ferishta, and would be interastin^ if tibe 

’ goifSral pjraiAelciw; it tii.;,* vidue of the coins could be better ascer* 

^ tained. * 
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Irill of a wise prince was better than the opiniofis of variable 
bodies of men.” AJi ad din bad reigned ‘npwfl^ of twenty yi^ars. 

MoUnkKhUji.' 

On the death of Al^ ud din, Ciffir produced a pretended, will 
of that prince, appointing his youngest son, an infant, to be his. 
successor, under the guardianship of Odfdr. 

Having thus gained possession of the government, C^r put 
out the eyes of the king’s two eldest sons, and not long alter' 
sent assassins to murder the third son, Mob^k. The assas¬ 
sins, however, were won over and induced to sgare him; and 
before Cdfdr had time to take further measures, he was himself 
assassinated by the royal guard, headed by their commander and 
his lieutenant. ^ 

Mob&rik was immedia,tely raised to the ^government. He 
A.». X 317 , did not assume the title of king for two months, at the 
end of which time he deprived his infant brother of 
Mohammr. eight, and sent him to a hill-fort for life. 

He next put to death the two officers who had placed him 
on the throne, and broke up the guard. He raised several of 
his slaves to high rank^and office, and made one of them (a con¬ 
verted HindA, to whom he gave, the title of Khusrou KhAn) his 
vazir; so that lips first acts gave an earnest of the bloody and 
licentious reign which was to follow. 

Thesennisdeeds were not entirely unmixed with good actions; 
he set free all pinners, to the number of 17,000—a sweeping 
measure, which could only have been commendable after a 
reign like the preceding. He restored the lands confiscated by 
Ali iid din, removed his oppressive takes, and abolished 
restrictions on trade and property. 

His mUita^^ proceedings in the early palt of his reign were 
' not less meritorious. A He sent an army to reduce Gozeiit, 
A.P. IMS. s^d marched, himself, to the Deckan, where he took 
A.H.n8. Harp^i prisoner, and inhumanly ordered him. to J)e 
■ flayed alive. Having completely restored tranquillity, he jse- 
pu:^ed to Delhi, and gave hims^ up.to a coursO ofliie most 
^de^radin^^and odious debauchery. One of his amu^ments w# 

' to: accopipany a tropp of actresses-in, a female 
. dbpoe along with them at. the houses of the nobiliiy. wi^ 

. in constant state of intoxication, and his , deligb| ;apr 
pep^ to be to display;his'wcwst vic^ to ptiblie. 

' that under such a ths^ .i^d^d bp a 





m 

pr e(Snap^e$ ina p|eh which ^ 

fdh>w^ eaorgave rise to fresh 

isuwioionfii and ad^ional acts of tTranny. 

' Dating his to the Deckan, he ^nt his favourite 

Khiwr^^^' w whic]^|ie effected in the conq^rf 

cpiitse of p(^^/and'' brought a great treasure to Delhj. 

.^The whole administration of the government was then confided 
ito him, apd every man’s life and fortune was at his la^, 
|neroy. He put some of the nobility to death, andJXm^of 
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itnd leave the«king to the machinations of his favourite. 

opportunity was not lost pn Khusrou, who smTounded the 
liing with his creatures, and filled the capi^ with Hindfi troops 
of his own cast;” ratM at length, when his plot was matured, 
ne perpetrated the murder of his infatuated master, and *-«• wa, 
fit once assumed the vacant throne. He put to death 
all the survivors of the famOy of Aid ud din, and -trans- 
farted Dewal D^vi to his own seraglio.* His other lik, and ex-' 
measures were in the same spirit. But, notwithstand- 
ing his infamous character and his manifold crimes, he did not 
fail to obtain adherents, and to strengthen his. party. He not 
only brought his own low creatures into power, but endeavoured 
to gain over the established nobles, by investing them with some 
of the highest offices. Among this number was JUn^ Kh£n, the 
son of Qhiai Khfin Tughlak, governor of the Panjdb, whoso 
reputation and influence made it of the utmost consequence to 
conciliate him. In thisiKhusrou failed. Jfind Khdn fled from 
tl^ court, and Gh^ Kh^m went into open rebellion; and, 
marching to Delhi with the veteran troops of the frontier, ho 
gained a victory ovq^ the dissplute and il|jCommanded „.i,. lan, 
banefe ^pos^ to Mm, and put an end to the reign and 
life bf the ostoper, to the universal joy df the people. 

OA entering' Delhi, Qhiad Khdn made a declaration that his 
dr^ dbjeot was to deliver the country from oppffession, and that 
;’wili^ plM» any of the royal line on the ilirone. No 
liiteibcr PfS Khiiji family was found to have surged, and 
Mmself proi^imed under the title of GniyAs ud 
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CHAPTER III. 

•• » 

HObSE OF TUOHLAK, SEIADS, JUJD BOOSE OF USot 


HOUSE OP TUGHLAK. 


A.S. 1823, 
A.B. 722. 
Failure of 
au expedi¬ 
tion to Td- 
lingdna. 


« 

Ohiyds ud din Tuyhlak. 

OHiYlfe UD DfN Tughlak was the son a Tuyki sU.ve of 
A.». 1321, Gkiy^s ud din Baiban, by an Indian mother,' His 
A.H. 721. ’vvrhole reign was as commendable as his accession Yiras 
blameless. He’ began, by restoring order in his internal adminis¬ 
tration, and by putting his frontier in an effective state of 
defence against the Moguls. He then sent his son, 
J<ind Khto, to settle the Deckan, where afiairs had 
fallen into disorder. Jdnd Khdn’s operations were 
successful, until he reached Warangal, on the fortifi¬ 
cations of wliich place he was unable to make any impression; 
the siege was protracted until the setting-in of the hot winds, 
and perhaps till the first burst of the rainy season; a malignant 
distemper broke 'out in his camp; and his troops, already de¬ 
pressed by these disasters, were alarmed by false reports of 
death of the king, and a^ revolution at Dislhi. At length, soipe 
of his principal officers deserted him with their troops; aod tho 
pimce himself, endeavouring to retr^t 4rith the rest^ was 
passed by the Hindfis, and pursued, with great slaughter, to- 
wafds Doulatdbid. ifie only brought back 3,000 horse, out bf: ' 
his whole army, to Delhi. Jfini Kh&n proved himself so 
icreet and ^Ifwilled in his own reign, that it Is difficult to 
l^'aicHbing a share of his failure, in this instance'to him 
was more successful in^his next attempt, 

Bidar, a plane of sttength and impoJtiH^' 
wards redheeS Waran^, and brought tSe 
- to Delhi* 




*u‘J. **'*. ' * 
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Death the 
king. 


•' f'.' - 'A^r ib '3^ag^,' whenfe' l&a- 

.kam Khfow tke fa^er ^ tKe formar king, K«i Kobicl, ^ 
tstiil wtained Hb. government, after a lapse* of forty 
jyejfurs. He vr4s %ow confirmed in possession, and permitted the 
* use of royal ornaments, fey the son of his father’s former slave. 

The kjwg alse settled some distaffeances in SfisArgoi^ (now 
: Dacca®), .which seems to have been a province independent of 
^ Bengal On his way back, he reduced Tirhut (formerly Mithild), 
V ahd tciok the r^a prisoner. 

" As ho approached the capital he was met by his eldest son, 
? Jdni Khdn, who received him with m,agmficence m a wooden 
' pavilion erec^d for the occasion. During the ceremo- 
; nies the building gave way, and the king, with five other 
' persons, was crushed in its fall. This misfortune may have been 
purely accidental; but |he unusualness of erecting such a struc- 
“ ture at all, the-opportune absence of the eldest prince at the 
moment, and the circumstance of the second, who was a.d. 1325 , 

' Fobruaiy} 

his father’s favourite, being involved in the same cala- a . h . 725. 
mity, fiixed stroi^ suspicions on the successor, m whose awwai. 
favour everything turned out so well.* 

The fort or castle of Tughlakdbdd, which is remarkable even 
at Delhi for its massive grandeur, was built by Ghiy^ ud dfn, 

Mohammed TugJdak. 

ddnii KhAn,.who assumed the name of SuMn Mohammed, 
took possession of his dignity with extraordinary ma^- 1 ^. 
nificence; and distributed gifts and pension^ to his 
friends, and to men of Idkming, with a profusion never Tughiak. 
before equalled. He established hospitals and almshouses .on 
the same liberal scale; and througheut his whole reign his 
munificence to the ^amed was such as to deserve and to obtain 
ihrir warmest expre^wifens of praise. * 

>lt is admitted,, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent 
jfed accomplished prince of his age. His letters, both in Arabic 
4pd Persian, were admired *for their elegance, Icmg after he had 
to Jjeign.; His- memory was extraordinary; «nd besides 
a thorough ^owledge of logic, and the philosophy of Greeks, 
hi^ waa. much attached to mathematics, and to physicalScience; 

hi&^lf to attend s persons^ for the pmqpose of 
s^^ptoma c^ any extraordinary disease. ' . Bfo was 
, in hm devotions, abstained vrine, and ci^ormed in 

.. 187^ . * See Jin 180« 
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life, id slliho motftl precepts of his rel^ion. ^ war 
, r!^ was distingtiirfiod for his gallantry and personal activity^ so 
fK^ t bis contemporaries were justified in esteeming him^ Sa one 

. of the wonders of the age. * ^ . 

Yet the whole of those splendid talents and accomplishments 
were given to him in vainT\hey were accompanied by a jperyer- 
sion of judgment which, after every allowance for the intoxica¬ 
tion of absolute power, leaves us in doubt whether be was not 
affected by some degree of insanity. His whole life was spent 
in pumuing visionary schemes, by means equally irrational, and 
with a total disregard of the sufferings which they occasioned 
to his subjects; and its results were more cal&mitQUS than those 
of any other Indian reign. 

His first act was one which neither his virtues nor defects 
would.have led us to anticipate. An a*my of Moguls, under a 
very celcbt^ited general, TimfirsUln Kh&i,* having entered the 
Panjfib, ho bought them off by the payment of an immense con¬ 
tribution; and, this first instance of such pobey in India was 
not, as might have been expected, followed by fresh invasiona 
His next measure was equally inconsistent with his character, 
for it was perfectly rational and well-judged. He completed the 
reduction of the Dcckan, and brought his most remote provinces 
into as good order as those near his capital. 

Wild He then plunged into the career which seemed naturally 
Hiiited to his genius. ^ , 

Ho first determined on the conquest of Persia, and assembled 
a vast army;* which, after it had consumed his trea- 
i^T sures, dispersed for want of |)ay, and carried pillage 
mid ruin to every quarter. 


His next undertaking.was to conquer tJhina, and fill his ex- 
haus^d cofiers with the plunder of that rich monarchy. 
\Wth this vthw he sent an army oHoO.OOO men through 
the Himiilaya mountains; but when the passage was effected, 
the Indians found a powerful Cliinese army assembled on the 
frontier, with \aliicU thoira, reduced'in numbers anct exhausted 


by fatigue,-was unable to cope. Their provisions likewise failed; 
and the anproach of the rainy season did not admit of amomentV 


and tiie ^proach of the rainy season did not admit of amoment'% 
delay iadllling back. /C, 

their retread they were harassed by the ^ountaine^ 
ala^btered by. the pureuing eiiemy, and worn out 

C^new were at biet Recited by the torrents of i 

■.^1 . 
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began to fab, anb the Indians, in time, xhade their through 
mountiins; but they liow found the low-country inundated, 
^d tl:^ hills covered with impervious jungle. So terrible wore 
•the calamities of their retreat, that at the end of fifteen days 
8 oar#^ a man wps left to tell the talt ; and many of those who 
had bleh left behind in garrisons, as the army advaniced, were - 
put ti death by the ^ king, as if they had contributed to tho 
failure of this ill-starred expedition. 

'ids this e.xpedient had failed to relieve the king’s wants, he 
h{^ recourse to another, almost equally ill-contrived, intwdncuon 
Hh had heard of jbhe use of paper-money in Cliina,* 
aixd he now ifitroduced the system into his own dominions, sub¬ 
stituting copper tokens for paper. The king’s insolvency, and 
the instability of his government, destroyed the credit of his 
toli;eiis from the first; i^reign merchants refused to take*them, 
and all attempts at compulsion were evaded, even at home; 
trade, in consequence, was at a dtand, and confusion and distress 
were spread throughout all ranks. The kyig gaihed, to appear¬ 
ance, in the payment of his debts, but his receipts were dimi¬ 
nished in the same proportion; the roots of his revenue were 
struck at by the impoverished condition of his subjects; and the 
result of all this sacrifice of the foiiunes of the people was to 
leave his own in gieater embarrassment than ever. 

The king’s exactions, which were always excessive, were now 
rendered intolefabie by the urgency of his necessities lyranay 
the husbandmen abandoned their fields, fled to the 
woods, and in many places maintained themselves by 
rapine; many towns were likewise deserted, and -Mohammed, 
driven to fury by the disorders which he had himself occasioned, 
revenged himself by a measure which surpassed all his other 
enormities.. He ordered out his army a».if foi^agrand hunt, 
surrounded an extensive tract of counti^, as is usual on the 
greCit scide of the Indian chase; and then gave orders that the 
cmde i?hoiy[d close towards, the centre, and that all within it 
(jnostly inoftfnsive -peasants) should .be slaughtered like wild 

• fA p^p^r^oiaTeiioj. appears to have in a.d. 1294, but £»lect (See JoutimI 
-innsted m China two cebturieebe^ore the B.A.S., 1860.) MuhammadUoued 
and we Bnd it in full oopiier tokens instead of the^per notes 
«^e^’i^Veuooeeaors ,Qf .Ohengis (called dutM^ in Persb from Chinese 
. &hi^a9 jt 1$ 4v^(fted by Ham> Polo, word), and many of them am auU extant. 

in KubUi Kbfo. Mr. Thomas, by a comparim. of the ex> 

l^ii.lip. 1291, and tbh', tant coins, foes iasoe if having; con- 
vh^t^ '($ina w Muhammad tinned from a.b, 780 to A'.|eL 722 .- 2 ii!o.] 
djptff and^awl^ 1845. ^ (ZUi ud din ifoinl eins thatne in- 
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, laihaaed the land-tax of |be''I>o^ dutilot., 

thnm teiandtwmtyfold ^p. 
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beasts. This sort of hunt was more than once repeated;^ and 
on a subsequent occasion there was a general massacre of the 
inhabitants of the great city of Canouj. These hoirors led m 
due time to famine, and the miseries of the country exceeded 
all power of description, •• 

* All thi» oppression was not allowed to pass without attempts 
B^beUions to shake it off. Mohammed’s own nephew first revolted 
in Mdlwa, and, being pursued by the king into the 
A.n. m‘ Deckan, was taken and flayed aJive. Mafik BehrAm, 
the old friend of the king’s father, whom he had helped to mount 
A.i..ias 9 . the throne, next rebelled in the PanjAb,^and was also 
A.H. 740. subdued and put to death. 

I’ermancnt Bengal soou after revolted under a Mussulman officer, 
BenJU’^ and was never again subdued. The country on the 
coast of Coromandel® almost inamediately followed,the 
Mdoftho example, and had the same success, 
cwmliidei. The king went in pci^n to put down this last rebel¬ 
lion, but his army wgs attacked by a pestilence at Wwangal, 
and suffered so much by its ravages, that he was obliged to 
return to Dedgiri. On his way he had occasion to have a tooth 
drawn, and he buried it, with great ceremony, under a magni- • 
ficent tomb. 

Meanwhile the AfghAns crossed the Indus and ravaged the 
PanjAb; when they retired they were succeeded by the Gakkars, 
who took LAhdr, and completed the ruin of the province. 

The rAjas of CamAta and TAlingAuk now formed a combination 
^ recover their independence The former was the 
’’1®^ dynasty^ erecW on the ruins of that 
of BallAl, which fixed its capitaUat Bijayanagar,* and 
A.H. 744.’ maintained a nearly equal stru^le'with the Mussul¬ 
mans until jaeAr the ^end of the sixteenthjcenturyj the latter 
regained possession of *Warangal, while Mohammed’s garrisons 
were expelled from every part of their dominions. 


,* Ha Forishta ft i«Callea Ma’bar (see 
•upri, p, 397) molted ia 1341, under 

,,, * pTWft revolt is an era of some im- 
pdrtiiitee in^ndd literary history, as it 
«wall> 0 O{n|lwed l^ya temporary revival 
. M. Jffiuming. ’IVadi^on in the 
aaerihea the founding of Vijays* 
' Mlia^ to two pdnoeii, BnUcamiya and 
with the aid d a lendled Brih- 
Vidydraaya, Ihe eopamon 
tih fbunt^ is ISSS' oi-. the 
Hft- eta <4.6. httt this is 
.too seen.. The todkift oop^ 



land^nt extant of ^atod 

A. 0 . 1370, the latest A.D, lilo t some tra¬ 
ditions give him tltirto-fouv pm' «dga, 
othiaa only fourto®. JWdhav^.ifrhji}4|p-i 
pearSto have been abooai^ 


his prime minister, and w? to WbIs; 
wra of oommentwiM 
l^^ioal systenu^ BtWji/iuw " - 

Madteva always panitimi y 

intme m the cummencemi^'^]^ toMdto. 
See Wilson'e 

ii 255. A.O.'lkGto^.pe^ to;' 
the ra7litotottBi<i«A..Jl | )ry ; l 



&mme In. Mndostai being at ^is time at, its height, the 
^yemor of ^mbal became unable to collect his o«ior 
revf^ue, and, dreading the kind's violence, went into 
reb^ipn. He soon crushed, as was a similar in- tn. 
sur^nt at Bidar, in the Deckan;^J>at a new rebellion almost 
immediately followed in the latter place by one of tjie chiefs of 
converted Moguls, or, as they were now called, Amir 134 ^ 
^adida, or new nobility. The present revolt was ' 
i^uaapiied, but their other chiefs remained as ready as ever to 
]profit by any new disturbance. 

' The next rebellion was that of Bin* ul Mulk, whQ, being re¬ 
moved from* his government of Oudh to that of the Deckan, 
$uspected the king’s intentions, and threw off his allegiance 
He was soon reduced, but, contrary to all expectation, was par¬ 
doned, and restored to*his office. 

The governor of the Deckan, who had hitherto made head 
against his continually increasing difficulties, was afterwards 
removed; and the country was placed under the king’s son-in- 
law, Imid ul Mulk, while a great addition was laid on the 
revenue of the province. 

Mdlwa likewise was put under a new governor of low origin, 
who showed his zeal by a treacherous massacre pf seventy of the 
Mogul Amirs, on which the officers of the same nation 
in Quzerdt prevailed on the rest of . the troops to join 
them in rebellion. The king suppressed this insurrec¬ 
tion in person, and ravaged his own province as if it 
had been an enemy’s, giving up the rich ^towns of 
Cambay and Surdt to j^lunder. 

Som€| of the rebels of Guzer^t, having taken refuge in the 
Deckan, were protected by the Mogul Amirs in that province, 
which Mohammed jso highly resented that^he ordered those chiefs 
to be made prisoners. They soon after effected their 
escape, laised a gmieral rebellion, and proclaimed 
Ismail Kh&n, an Afgh^ general, king. Mohammed 
Tt^lak,'Vrith a courage and activity worthy o#a better the king, 
pause, hasteisied to Deckan, defeated the ini^rgents, and 
. W.l up'^e ehi^ and their king in the fort of Ded^ri, Before 
bp eompiote his success by the capture of thlN^ffortress, 
.h&fi^^nee was: required by a new reW>lt in GuzerdP; and as 
hi v^ maorahi^ ^ suppress it, the people of the Deck^ rose on 

and elepbunts- The dis 


'i^>hpweVOT, got under, ^ 


Bebdlion at 
the MogoJ 
tnM^ in 
Oiuerdt. 


A.D. 1847, 
A.H. 748. 




of silty BjilM B^nsw, th»t tlio oifltiT»tioii might be 
_ on undox* ihe of tho goyomnaont. 

parhcuiors regarding this reign iare given by Ibn 
^ Batn^^ a laative of Tangiers, who travelled over all ^ 
A8i% ^iwd visited the court of Hohs^med about ajd. 
1341,;and who (Sonld have no intend in xuisrepresen- 
tatioi^ as he wrote after his return to Africa. He confirms 
td their full extent the native accounts both of the king’s 
t^enfe and of his crimes,’ and gives exactly such a picture 
of. mixed magnificence and desolation as one would expect 
uhder such^a sovereign. He found an admirably^ regulated 
horse and foot post from the frontiers to the capital, *while the 
country was so disturbed as to make travelling unsafe. He 
describes Delhi as. a most magnificent city, its mosque 
walls without an eq\^ on earth j but, although the king was 
then repeopling it, it was almost a desert "The greatest 
city in the world (he says)* had the fewest inhabitants.” 

The king being absent, he was carried, with some other noble 
and leam^ straiigers who arrived along \«th him, to the court 
of the queen-mother, wherh they were received and entertained 
with respect and attention, and dismissed with robes of honour. 
He had a .house allotted him, with an ample supply of provi** 
^sions and everything he could desire, and 2,000 dinars were 
given to him “ to pay for his washing.” His daughter happening 
to die, it was p«ivately .reported to the king by post; and when 
the funeral took place, he was surprised to find it attended by the 
vazfri and performed with all the ceremonies uspal for the nobles 
of the countryv The quien-mother sent for his wife to console 
hw, and presented her with dresses and ornaments. 

The ki^’s own manners, when he •returned, were as cour- 
teouii as his previous proceedings. Ibn Batfita went out to meet 
him, and was giwidhsly received, ^heking taking %im by the 
htoda^d promisii^him every khodne^.** He afterwards made 
him a judge, conversed with him in Arabic on the duties of, the 
office! And]^tdta hesitated, on account of his igno- 
^ hmguage, the king, though* somewhat 

staa^ng difficulties, answered his objections with 
assigned Mm a most liberal salary. He aHiiArards 

dirtirs,^ on Ms i^uest- 
^ W ’’AraWc poem. But Ibn BatfiU soofi mund the 






^Tiu^blak’s dtcuEr iras a 
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dangerous ground he stood on, partacular d^e ueaf 
Delhi falling under the king’s suspicions, he immediately pu*^ 
him to death, and seized all persons who had frequented hia cell. 
Among the number was Ibn Bat&ta, who was one of the Very • 
few who escaped with .thej^hves. After this he took an eaxly , 
opportuni^ of resigning his office j but the king, instehd being 
offended, attached liim to an embassy which he was sending to 
China, in return for a very splendid one which had just reached 
his court. 

The Mahometan empire to the east of the Indus was more 
TheMaho- CKtensive in thb early part of this kjng’s nei^ than it 
metau teM- ever was at any other period, but the ]^ovinces now 
*t lost were not all retiieved till the time of Aurangzib; 
w4fn- and, oven in those which did not revolt, the royal au¬ 
thority received a shock from which it did not recover till the 
accession of the Mogul dynasty. 

^rhero is in general so little scruple aliout getting rid of a bad 
king in the East, that it is seldom such extensive mischief is 
brought about by the misgovemment qf <pe man. ^ 


Fir&z Tugidah, 

On the death of Mohammed Tughlak the army fell into dis- 
JLD. issi, orders, in which, as usual, the Moguls” we^ the princi- 

x,H. 7;i2. puj actors. The Indian chiefe (now mentioned for the 

first time) succeeded in repressing theni, and raised Firdz ud 
din, the late king’s nephew, to the throne. He left a detach¬ 
ment to settle Sind, and marched along Indus to VtSa.^ and ^ 
thence to Delhi, where he overcame an opposition set up in the 
name of a child, the real (jr. supposititious son df his pr^ecessor. 

Three years after accession he made {ui,attemp:t to recover., 
*.i>.i 858 , Behgal, and qverran the whole province, but wm not 
A.H. T64. ^ I’edute his enemy, until the rains .^ting in 

compelled him to retreat. ... 

At a later perfcd he received embassies both from Bmigsl .and 
* 4 * 7 ^* thb Heckan, and thus acknowledged th^e Jn^epSade^ 
both monarchs, though, perhaps, ‘ withbut i^eupigsncw^. 
^,.^^*wiug his nominal superiority. Whethey.. thq 
ipSSiM. > Bengd was!merely personal, or wheth^ 

irst long, was a temptation for infrin^ng it, wq ipmiF 
Mediately mewed wi^ his; successor, Sejiiiiiil^ 

' ' ■ ' ^^ ■ 

'biabr of 
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peison to the ^t^me south-east of 
^igah He afterwards renewed his treaty with Secander, whose 
independence was no longer quesiioned. Several years after 
this adjustment, ^me provocation from J 4 m Bini, the lUjpdt 
prince of Tattajf* indnced the king4e march in person to Sind; 
^d although his expedition was unsuccessful, his feilure was 
i|oftened by the nominal submission of the J^m. From Sind he 
went to Guzer^t, where he left a new governor. In ihe course 
erf a few years the death of this ofideer led to another j, ^ 3-3 
appointment, and a rebellion .of no long duration. ’ 

ri Other aflfeirs o^less importance kept I'irdz in activity till a.d. 
1385, when, havihg r^^ed his eighty-seventh year, Tbawng-* 
he became incapable, from hie infirmities, of conducting 
his government, and. it fell by degrees entirely into the w.’ 
hands of his vazir. The*enjoyment of power tempted thai flirawes at 
minister to secure its permanence by plotting against the 
heir-apparent. He had nearly succeeded, through the useal calum¬ 
nies,^in paving his way to the succession^ by the removal of the 
kmgs eldest son, when .^at prince took the bold measui'e of 
secretly introducing himself into the seraglio, and throving him¬ 
self *on the affection of his father. Firfiz, either, from Conviction 
or weakness, gave up the vazir, and soon after openly invested 
his son with the whole powera of the state. 

The prince, whose name was Nte ud din, showed so little 
ability in the hxercise of his authority, that in little none thaii 
a y^ he was displaced by two of Iub cousins. They raised a 
sedition in the capital, |and, making use of the name of the ♦old 
king, whose person they had secured, obliged N^ir lid din to 
fly to the mount^ms«of Sarmdr, between the upper courses of the 
CFumna and Satl^j. - They then announced that Firfiz hjwi abdi- . 
cated in favour of hjs grandson, Ghiyds ud din. ^ i 
* 4^aa(«t immediately after this revolution Firfiz died, at the 
^ofnihety.” * . h« death. 

mig^, though not brilliant in other respects, was ^ ^ 
<^thi^hed for the enlightened spirit of his regula- 

extent and utility of his public works. He lilted 
. tne^umjNr^. eapi^ putiishments, and put a stop-*'' 
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m^n. 


H^bi^etan law. I&e abolished & great ijamber of vexatiopa 
taxes and| fees, put an end to idl fluctuating and j^i^ctmous 


and publicity to the demandg.of the state. in some m^m?e, 
fell into tlfc spirit of his times in punishing atheism by bani^- ■ 
merit, but fhowed his usual good sense in discouraging luxury in 
apparel by! his own example rather tha^i by sumptuary laws. 

The folic wing list is given of his public works, for the mainte^ 
ni»imbiic >1 since of which lands were assigned ;—50 dams acrcKis 
wofiw. rjrers, to promote irrigation; 40 mosgues, 80 colleges, 
100 caravinscrais, 30 reseiToirs for irrigation, 100 hospita^, 
100 public liaths, 150 bridges—berides many other edifices for 
pleasure oi ornament. 

The ronrid nuncbers, as well as the aihount of some of the 
items, sog{ est doubts of the accuracy of this list; but the works 
of Firtiz t lat still remain afford sufiicont evidence of the mag¬ 
nitude of his undertakings. The most considerable of these 
is not spec fled in the list: it is a canal, from the point in the 
Jumna w tore it leaves the mountains, by Cdmil, to Hdnsi and 
Hissdr. 1 1 reaches to the river G^gar, and in former times was 
again coniected with the Satlaj, the nearest of the rivers of the 
Panj4b. [t seems to have been intended for irrigation; but as 
it has bettt disused, perhaps since the death of Firfiz, we can 
only judgi of it by the part restored by the British Government, 
which tal fs in the whole to beyond Hiss^, a distance of 800 
miles. T ds portien now turns mills foj| grinding com (which 
before w re not used in India), and is also employed in saw¬ 
mills am oil and sugar-mills. It floats ejown rafts, of wood 
from the mountains, and Is capable, of conveying’merchari^e ^ 
. in boats >f a certain c^struction; but its ^neat object 'ie . irri¬ 
gation, jy means of wlijcb it has fertilized a large tritet, and. 
turned we inhabitants ffom pastoral life to agriculture.^* 

^ I Okiyda vd din Tu^hlah .XL , *' , 

.iuim j OhiyAs un din soon quarrelled with hia'by 
;-|y^ be 1^ been raised; and was d^icsfed ari^'.fcri!^,. 

^ .ajlilred at the end of five months. ' 

. Ab^iis^ TughUih. 

gwtodsofr of F^ by another son^ waa.f^ji 
he had r%ried a yeat, when 



lie iiad Ms expulsioa, returned 

, head of iad kmy, aind recovered" ihe capital! 4 a.o. laao, 
.con|est followed, aiia lasted for 8ever4 months, during 
■Wh^h time Delhi was more than dnqe lost and rec^ 
un^..at leh^h N% ud din obtained permtr 
.nent possession/and soon after madi his rival prisoni 
<Jt was a remarkable circumstance in this contest, thi a Hindd 
bhi^ named Dii Sarwar was among the most impor ant of the 
jidhetents of Nto, and lhat the Hindiis of Mdwi i todk an 
active part for his opponent. The household troops who were 
Ml foreigners, haying shown particular^ostility t« the cob- 
quefior, wef^ banished the <»ty; and as some ende voured to 
, ,conceal their character, recourse was had to a tej , like the 
•iTewish shibboleth,^ and all were treated as foreigners who could 
^t pronounce a cei^in letter peculiar to the la gu§ges of 
Hindostan.'^ From these circumstances we may ju ge of the 
increased importance of the Hindds, and of the m m Maho¬ 
metans, since the separation of the kingdoms of Gfhdr and 
India. . ' 

ifdsir ud din Tughlak 

The second reign of Ndsir ud din, though it present d a scene 
of general disorder^ was marked by few great events. 

Parhat ul Mdlk, the governor of Guzerdt, revoltec and was 
reduced by Mozaffer. Kh4n, who revolted himself ir the next 
reign. There, was also a rebellion of lUbfor R^jpdi beyond 
the Jumna; ^d the weakness into which the royal luthority 
had foUcn became everywhere apparent. , ‘ 

This king’s yazir was a Hindd convert, and was p 
on the accusation of his own nephew, an unconverted . 

K On the death of^N&jir-ud din, hjs son Hum^ydn 
but died at the end forty-five days, wl]jpn his young 
Mahmdd was placed on the throne. 


o death 
idd. 

[cceeded, 

brother 


tf 

9 


Mahm&d Tughlc^. 

hing waa ^ minor, and little qualified tl restore 
^' l^.'kttj^ority of the crown. Mozaffer KKdn,*the 
; ^ Dhaserit, began to act as an independent ' 

JdSkW lswwd‘iii'..0ip3^. to '‘•’in a note to fais tnuuilstiK^' 
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rofera to tilO lettosr, but this >fcld 
sent no toon difficulty < tj^Oativo 
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pi^^. liltwa, which had been reanhexcd to tho after 
the aepaxition of the Deckiaa, now penoanently thi^w off the 
yoke/ as Jid the little province of l^ind^h; and the^e new 
kingdoms |«mained independent until the time of Akber.' - 
The ki] g’s own vazir also seized on the province of Jounpir, 
Diwointkm I nd founded a kingdom^ Meanwhile the capital was 
!>m by sanguinary broils between factions. The re¬ 
maining )rovinces looked on with indifference, or fell into 


maming 


disptftes .mong themselves; and While the attention of all . 
parties wis absorbed in these tierce commotions, the invamon 
of Tamerl ne burst upon.their hea 4 s, and overwhelmed the con¬ 
tending p Hies in one common ruin. • ^ * 

Tamerli ne had united the hordes of Tartary in the same. 
itivadooof Planner, though -not to the same extent, as Chengiz 
Tmwiwie. 'ban; and, like him, he had gamed his destructive 
inroads ir o all the surrounding^countries. Though a Tdrk and 


Iitvadon of 
Tmorlane. 

inroads i: 


a Mussul ian,^® and bom in a comparatively civilized country, 
he was a! aost as barbarous in his mode of war, and at least as 
sliortsighid in his policy, as the Mogul. His empire was 
even mon transient, since he did not attempt to retain the 
greater prt of the countries he overran;’and if some of the 
fragmenti that remained to his family be<»une flourishing pro¬ 
vinces, it was because the character of his descendants formed 
almost a contrast to his own. He had conquered Persia and’ 
Transoxina, and ravaged Tartaiy, Georgia, and Mesopotamia, 
with pan of Russia and Siberia, before he turned his arms, without 
the pretet of a quarrel, on the distracted empire of Hindostan, 

Emlyn the spring of aj). 1398 ,^® Pir Mohapuned,.^e grand- . 
A.D. 1398, son of Tamerlane, who had been empoyed in reducing 
A.B.800, A%hdns in jthe mountmns of Soleiman, crosi^^ 
the Inds in a line with UcH, and soon after laid siege to Multto, 
an opeition which oecflpied him for up wards t>fisix months. 

Meawhile, Tamerlan^ passed the Hipdd Cush by tho; vtsnial 
route b Cdbul,®® left that city in August, and marched by 
Haryfl and Bangfl to Blnkdt on tiie crowed , 


P^ian, and where Lja fatpiW,, ot tiiie fiidpM 

i mtled for 200 tatei^ TO ftiSv ' 

r^te desomt from the,aw(t*'> -Islatol."'-' ' ' ■ - 
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„ ;‘S'taiiV^S'''iri>d^^#''ia!^^ 
ib^ iiii baSttks to Tutoba, j-edudng thb country 
' W? ii6 paseeid;' H® levied a heavy couitribution -bn Tulamba, 
Vbi^ waa ai^rwarda sacked^ and tbe inbabitante massacred by 
the ^ without his orders. 

'{ By this fir Mohammed ha<f %aken "Mult&n by blockade; 
l^t rains having set in, he M his horses, aifd was at 
lejigdb obliged to shut himself up in the towa On the approach 
T^erlaiie,le set out to taeet him, leaving a garrison ,,.^,.* 1398 , 
iik Mult&n, and joined his father on the Gdra or Satlaj. ^ “• 

I Tainerlane thence proceeded with, a light detachment to 
Adjudin, whgre he met with no sort of resistance*;^ imd as 
t|ie town was famous for the tonfb of a Mahometen saint, 
‘^out of respect forj^his memory, he spared the few inhabitants 
^ho remidned in the, place.” He then proceeded to patndr, 
and massacred the country-people who had taken refuge under 
the walla The plac» aftenvards surrendered on terms; nov, 9 . 
buCby one of those mistakes which so constantly accompanied 
Tamerlane’s capitulations, the town waer burned, and all the 
inhabitants put to the sword. He then marched to S^m^na, 
where he joined his ’main body, having slaughtered the inhabi¬ 
tants of every place he passed. From Sdmdna the towns were 
deserted, and consequently there were no more general mas^ 
eiacres. Many prisoners were, however, taken; and on reaching 
Delhi, Tamerlfuae put to death all of them above Deo. 12 . 
fifteen years of age (to the number, according to the exag¬ 
gerated accounts of the Mussulman historians, of 100,000). 

Thfe Indian army, wWch was inferior in numbers and divided 
in councils, being defeated and driven into the town, 

Mahmfid Tughiakfl.«d to ^uzer&t; D^lhi surrendered, **“y- 
under a solemn promise of'protection; and Tamerlane was 
publicly proclaimedr Flmperor of India. * • dco. ir. 

What foUoiys is so constant a conb&nitant of Tamerlane’s 
promise of protection, that we are at a loss whether oo»fl«r 
to tis^^ it to systenmtior perfidy, or to the habitu^ 

-fbr^ty and insubordinatimi of his troops. On this 

accounts attribute ihe <mrmis7mmfrU 
cr ;t#^p6ter and violence brought on\ei|fetattce; 

massacre; some streets wO^ tendered' 
of dead; and ^e gates beir^ forced^ thd 
. admittance, and a of hca^j 



Vo.’i 



; jj^^e tlays Tmerlane remaised a tratu^uU t)| tie 

sajslc and <soif^gration of tbe. dty, and during ihat iiliN Ha ^ 
ceiabratmg a feast in honour of his vicfcoiy. When jW 
yrere weaiied with slaughter, and noihiiig was left to plhn 4 ^;* 
he gave orders for the prgi^ution. of his march; and on the 
'Aa).ia98, day of his departui*e he “offered up to 'the, Pi^e 
ftajesty the sincere <md hwmhle tribute of ffrcdifal pritAse ^^, 
in the noble mosque of polished marble,” erecti^ on the banks’ 
of the Jumna by Fir 6 z“ 

The booty carried oflF from Pelhi is said to have been v^. 
g^t, and^innumerable men and women of all ranks dragged 
into slav.eiy. Tamerlane secured to himself the* masons and) 
workers in stone and marole, for the purpow of. constructing a 
mosque at Bamarcand. • 

He then marched to Mirat, where there was a general mas- 
SSStotn afterwards crossed the Ganges, Itnd pro-^ 

iwu*. ceeded up its banks to near Hardwd^, where that r|ver 
leaves the mountains. Several aftairs took place with bodies of ■ 
Hindds in the skirts *of the hills, in which Tamerlane expoifed^., 
his peraon like a private soldier, and underwent fetigues the -' 
more extraordinary as he had reached the, age of sixty-three,.; 
He marched along the foot of the mountains to Jammd (nr > 
•Jummoo, north of L^ihdr); then turned to the soufh, fell into 
^ 399 . the route by which he first advanced, and quitted 
A.H.80J. India, leaving anarchy, famine, and peeitilence tehind 
him.=^ ' ^ 

We must estimate Tamerlane’s character from his ac.tibns, . 
ju»ohaR>flt«r.and not from the motives aasi^ed to him. by pane^ ■ 

. gyrists, nor from maxims drawn up by his urdera a^rding to 
his idea of a perfect government.. His oifm memoiia bf his fife 
throw a true light oq his character.** They are writteh in the 
plain and picturesque ^tyle of Tfirki au&biogra{fi)y ;;|thd if 
' there was a doubt that they were from Tsnicrla^’s i^o» ‘ 

. station, it would be removed by the unjgwnSfAb^ ■ ' • 

• delates his own intngues a^-. 

all the time for an exceto of goodheis'knfr^ ^ 
flatterer wo^d not have^ ^ 
mkture also of cant and 'Ih' 

' ^ ' itif^ andcould not haye 
y* kim-i Slid, traits, witlk-^ 


md his^oiiiness 
Waibi^ mak^ 91 ^ ^ the most extra- 
^$ver , prei^te^^ The com-. 

' - v . ,- bapfiaroua 'cottfcrasted with the 

of thia^ ^nhces Who^ they ij^reaten^ leads us th figure 
jss soldiers; but the essentialMcharacter 

VfB;6 iWt of a uHly politician, and probably it was 
t<|'jiri|i}ar ta^ts that the other Tartar conquerors owed their 
a^p4uicy over so maiiy chiefs, who were their equals in merely 
qhaliti^^ 

^®here is a resejnblance between the histories of* Chen^z 
l^riSn 'imd Talherlane; but of those two enemies of mankind, 
tl|e fimt was p'mrhkps the most violmit, and the second the most 
perfidious., ^ • 

*: For t^ months afbdS? Tamerlane’s departure Delhi remained 
without l!%ovemment, and almost without inhabitants. Anarchy** 
A straggle then took pli^ for the possession of it, in®**“- 
which a chief named Ecbdl, who had l^een in power under 
MidfimM, was at last successful. He fSEiiled in various ,^.0,1400, 
dttemptfi to extend his authority beyond the districts ** 
round the capital, and, at last, was killed on a distant expedi- 
i.tion towards MuMn. 

. Mahinfid had returned from Guzerdt, and for some time lived 
im a pensioner at Delhi; then at Oanouj,* a city belonging ,1 1405, 
to theJcing of Jhmnpfir, on which Ecbdl made several *“• 
attempts; at last, on that chief’s death, he was restored ^.o. mu, 
tdi the possession of Dplhi. He died there, *after a *■“' 
numirial reign of twenty years, and was succeeded by Dbulat 
who; at the end of fifteen months, was^o.ui4C 
ei^lled: by Khizr Kmm, the'govemor of the Panj£b. 


t M(i6yfeENHEl^ 
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yeftm a|l^ |hia, there wae no kingdom of India, 

Kh^n afiTected t^ ggg^ kMw V. 

to govern - 

forms of royalty. , He 

though, himself a. . 

of ihfe^^^BC^dants wW ***** 
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liis ori^naV provinca of th© Paxijdb soon revoltod, and hia 
xw family had to struggle for the possession of a part of it 
IWW during the whole period of their government. They, 
A.iLm. however, made some spirited attempts to extend iiieir^ 
territory, and made incursions into M^wa and the borders 
bf Rdjpdtdna; but in the*fime of Seiad AU Ud din, the last of 
the race, 1 jhe frontier came in one place to within a tnile of the 
city-walls, and nowhere extended beyond twelve. But AlA ud 
din possessed Baddtin, a town about one hundred miles east of 
A.D. 1480 Delhi; and to it ho at length retired, making over his 

A.H.M 4 . former capital and liis pretensions* to Behltd Khin 

Lddi, who assumed the title of king. • , 
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Behiai L6di. 

The ancestors of Behltil had been enriched by commerce, and 
Siyirf'* grandfather was governor of MuMn unier Firdz 
nwi. Tugblak, who was the first great patron of the Afghans. 
Behlfil’s fether and several of his uncles held commands under 
the Seiad lulers; and one of them, IsUm Khdn, was so con¬ 
siderable, that he had 18,000 men of his own nation in his pay. 
The i)ower of tho family, together with the calumnies of a dis- 
aftected relation, at length excited the jealousy of Seiad Mo¬ 
hammed, and the L< 5 dis were persecuted and driven into the 
hills. They c< 5 ntinued to resist the# Seiads’ authority, until 
Behlfil had an opportunity of occupying, first Sirbind, tod 
afteiwards the wliole of tho Panj^b. « 

BehUd had been inviled to Belfii by liamid, the varir of his 
predecessor,; hut, finding himself overshadQ'fred by this powerful 
«uhject,be seized hiseperson. by a stratagem, and after he had 
brokcn«his influence, allowed him to retire to private life. 

BeWfil’s ace^sion again brought.hack the Ptojfih to De&i. 

. SSito independent during 4e time 

SSw. the Seiads, and Behlfil had marched agm^bst it w^to 
: >be w^itc^ed by an atta^^of the king of Jounpfir, 

* Delhi “ A wto now commenced 

ctotinued. with 

Ibr twenty-sk yearn, 

• «ohqtte§v of which wiijs. 





coni^U^ <m «,sm^ller scale ; se, that at"* 
hia^ d^th he 1 ^ a territory ©xt^aditoi^ from the Jamna to the 
]^^^ya ^pipdttto^ aa east as Ben^ree, besides a*.n. i48s. 
tr^t ihe west of the Jumna extending to Bunddl* 

*cand. ' . • 

•• 

, . , ' :^ v Becamder L6di. • 

;^candeT^s accession was disputed by some chiefs on the part 
of his infant nephew. It was afterwards contested in the field 
by two of his brothers, one of whom maintained an obstinate 
struggle. Sgcander was successful on all these occasions, ‘and- 
• tinted the jnlerior rebels with clemency, and his rclatigns with 
affection. Be reannexed Behir as far as the frontiera of Bengal 
to Delhi, and "i|to ^extended his territories in the direction of 
Btinddlcand.®® Bfiist' internal administration was just G«ri adain- 

• -It ir i i wti^tionoi 

arid vigorous, and he seems, m all other respects, to secwider. , 
have been a mild and excellent princa But he was one of the 
few bigots who have sat on the throne of India He Hii bigotry 
destroyed the temples in .towns and forfri that he took from 
Hindfis, and he forbade the people performing pilgrimages, and 
bathing on certain festivals at pl^s on the sacred 'streams 
within his own dominions. On one occasion he carried his zeal 
to cruelty and injusrice; for a Bramin having been active in 
propagating the doctrine that “ all reh'gions, if sincerely prac¬ 
tised, were equally acceptable to God,” he summoned hinr to 
defend this opinion, in his presence, against twelve Mahometan 
divines; and, on his refusing to renounce hisjiolorant maxims, 
put him to death.^’ 

A hoIy*mam of his own religion having remonstrated with 
him on his prohibition of pilgrimages,^ Secander drew his sword, 
©claiming, “Wret^, do you defend idolatry?” He was ap¬ 
peased hf the aD 8 wei*r-“ No ; but I maintain that Isings ought 
hot to persecute their suhjecta” , • 

^ When marching against one of his brothers, a Ikalandar 
eddre^^ him^>ith prayeifi for his success, oft which be said, 
to him who will beat promote the*good of bis 


'A- 

The Brautiti waife piohehly,'» dmple 
of Kabir, % .^iitdia . phj^loBSpherf 
taught B^ar docm^W- at atf' tarller 
. in this oeattixy.,.'itSaa Vrotmot 

Wiieon, A*k^ vol. sviv 

.V«6.) (Bee hia 

iecMVerica,! tot t-rEpili. • • '' - 
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Secftiider was a poafc, and a great patron of letters. He died 
at Agra, after a reign of twenty-eight years.** 

Ihrdhim L6d{. 


Ibrdhim, who succeeded, had none of his father’s virtuea He 
disgusted his tribe by his pride, and alarmed his chiefs by his 
DiwwHtento suspicious and tyrannical temper. From theise causes 
umuT^^*' his reign was continually disturbed by rebellions. At 
the commencement of it one of his brothers was proclaimed 
king at Jounpijr, was subdued in the course of a twelvemonth, 
and %tas privately executed by Ibr^ihim, who imprisoned his other 
brotheis for life. A chief named IsUm Kh 4 n hext •rebelled, and . 
was killed in battle. Several men of rank and governors of 
I)rovinces were executed for their share in, these transactions. 
Others,were put to death on suspicion; some wore secretly made 
away with, after being imprisoned; and one was assassinated at 
the seat of his government. These proceedings spread general 
distrust and disalfeetion; various chiefs revolted, and the whole 
of the eastern part (/f IbiAhiin’s dominions throw off its obe¬ 
dience, and formed a separate state under Dery^, Khdn Lohdnf, 
whose son afterwards took the title of king. Doulat Khdn Lodf, 
Invasion of govcmor of the Panj^b, dreading the fate of so 

iidwr. many other chiefs, revolted, andtcalled in the aid of 


Baber, who had for some time reigned in Cdbul. B^ber had 
before invaded the Paujab, which he claimed a 84 )art of the in¬ 
heritance of Tamerlane, and he now gladly availed himself of 
this invitation; but some other Afghan chiefs, either from 
atta-ehinent to Ibrahim, or aversion to* a foreigner, drove out 
A.I). 1624. Doulat Khdn, and opposed Bdber in the field. They 
A.U. wo. totally defeated near Xdh 6 r,\ and that city was 

reduced to ashes by the victors. Dibdlpfir^was next stormed, 
and the garrison put tb the sword; and at tSiis place Bdber was 
joined by Doulat KhdiiS! He had reason, soon after, to suspect 
the intentions of this person, and threw him and his sons into 


confinement. Helen ting subsequent^, he released them, treated 
them honourably, and ^nted them a jdgir. He did not, how¬ 
ever, succ^d in removing their distrust: by the Umfi ho had 
reij«;hed,Sirhind, on his advan«^ towards Delhi, Douhtt Kh 4 %and. ' 
one of his sons revolted, and fled to the hills.** UnwiUing,to 

* or 1518. See piece ia bis confidence. Be.Und ttfle 

vol i p. of KbM Khdndn, the ee^ in the 
, Court of Delhi, ooaflnued'to bd'a 
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leave suclf dangerous enemies behind him,<Bilber determined to 
return to Cdbul. He nevertheless kept his hoid on the xfa 
country he had reduced, and left persons on whom he 
.could depend in the principal places. At Dibilpiir he left Al^ 
ud din, an uncle of Iting Ibnihim, "gjlio seems to have esca]wd 
from confinement, and who had joined Baber. Dou]p,t Khdn 
now returned to the Panjdb, and overran great part of it, AM 
ud din flying to Cdbul, but in the end Doulat KlMn was entirely 
defeated by one of Baber’s generals; and as that monarch him¬ 
self was engaged in defending Balkb against the Uzl)eks, he sent 
AM ud din India, with orders to his own chiefs to assist him. 
Thus supported, Aid ud din advanced to Delhi, and, fi:om the 
general disaffection, his army was soon swelled to 40,000 men. 
With this force he* engaged Ibrdhira under the walls of Delhi, 
and was totally defeated. By this time Bdber had settled Balkh, 
and was advanced as far as Ldhdr on his way into India. From 
Ldh6r he marched into the hills in pursuit of Doulat Rotnm of 
Khdn, who submitted and gave up his fort-after December, 
which Baber continued his .route through the hills to Edpfir on 
the Satlaj, above Lodiana, and from thence nearly by the direct 
road to Delhi. At Pdnipat he found himself in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ibrdhlm, who had come out to meet him at the head of 
an army amounting, as it was represented to Bdber, to 100,000 
men, with 1,000 elephants. 'On the approach of this force, 

" Bdber took up a. position, linked his guns together by ropes of 
twisted leather, and lined them with infantry further protected 
by breastworks. He likewise strengthened Jiis flanks with 
fieldworks of earth and fascines. His army, including followers, 
amounted to no more than 12,000 men. When Ibrdhim 
drew near, he also fqijCified kis position; but had not 
steadiness enough to |idhere to his plan of awaiting an April 21 .’ 
attack, and in a few'days fed out his army to stohn Bdber’s 
lines. As soon as he was engaged with tlie*front, Bdber ordered 
his right and left wings to attack the flanks and rear of the 
enemy. They accordingly advanced, and plied {hem with their 
arrows, until the Indian troops, after attempting, in a few feeble 
chargeSj^io drive them off, fell into disorder; when B^er, who ^ 
had hij^erto been annoying them with his cannon, ordered hM 
centre to moA^ forward, and completed the'rout of the enemy. 
IbiAhim was killed, and the Indian army, having been nearly 

Hk mm. Qfafbji Khifg fled, and Bdber wcmld have thought the Konin a auffleient 
''took hoBcieaaon' of hk lihiary, ta whh^ he lihnwy for an Aighdn chief of thoee days, 
fotthd * awnber of valusUa books. Ctao 
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surrounded during tlft battle, suffered prodigious loss in the de¬ 
feat. Baber judged from ol)servation that 15,000 or 16,000 lay 
dead on the field, of whom 5,000 or 6,000 lay in one spot around 
their king. The Indians reported that not less than 40,000 . 
perished in the battle and ^^rsuit. 

This aqtion does not give a high idea of the military character 
of either paity. It lasted from soon after sunrise till noon, 
during which period, Bdbcr observes, with satisfaction, that his 
guns were discharged nmny times to good purposo.''*’^ The ser- • 
vice of artillery would not in that age have been much better in 
Europe; •but although *Bdber’s plan of har^sing^the enemy’s 
flanks and rear with arrows seeuiis to be justified by its success, 
it <loes not appear remarkable either for skill or spirit, or likely 
to have been carried on with impunity against an active enemy. 
Ouiuiwuon Delhi was surrendered, and Bdber advanced and took 
Agm*!**'* possession of Agra, which had lately been the royal 
May 10. i-usideneA.*. 

From a list of Ibrahim’s nobles, given by Ferishta, they appear 
all to have been of the Afghan tribes of L6di or LobAni, or of 
that called Fermali, who were mixed with the Afghdns, like the 
Khiljis, if indeed they are not a portion of the latter people. 

The rajaof Owdlidr, who was reducM to submission during 
the last reign, accompanied Ibrdhim’s army, and fell along with 
him in the battle. 

Bdher reviews his own conquest with much ccmplacency, and 
compares it to those of Sultdn Mahmud and Shahdb ud din; and 
although we must not confound the ac^quisition of the few dis¬ 
tracted provinces held by Ibrdhim with the subjugation of India, 
yet it must be admitted that his enterprise was as glorious in 
its achievemeiit as it memorable inVts eflecl;s. His force 
seemed insufficient eycn to occupy ^the teriitory he had to sub¬ 
due, and it was draw|^ with difficulty from his own dominions, 
still thnjatcned by ^e Uzbeks, whose power the combined 
force of the wlmle House of Tamerlane had proved unable to 
withstand. 

BAber s conduct to the places where he met with resistance 
was as inhuman as that of Tamerlane, who was naturally hia 
jiiodeL' 

The Smallness of \Ka force was some justifleatiop ^of the nteams 

** eieries of jtomisheB, B^r times, and the same cate eodtlnued for 

remarks that one of his pie^ played three or four days.” (JSrskine, vol,i p. 
remarkably ecell; “ the first day it was 486,)—Eti.l 
disohargod eigfft times, the setfondautoen i6n IfiS; ; 
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he took 1io strike a terror, but the invariable practice of his 
country is the best palliation for him. His natural disposition 
was remarkably humane; and although we cannot help being 
shocked at these occurrences, and at two or three cruel execu¬ 
tions mentioned in his memoirs, yet^hey prove no more against 
his personal character in this respect, than his slaughtering 
Gauls or crucifying pirates against Ciesar’s clemency. 

B4ber was the founder of a line of kings under whom India 
rose to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the ruins of 
whose empire all the existing states in that country are com¬ 
posed. ^ , 


BOOK VII. 

J'ROai THE CONQUEST OF bAbER TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER. 


HOUSE OF TImUR. 


CHAPTER I. 

• REIGN OP BAbBR. 

The early life of Baber^ was a tissue of surprising vicissitudes 
and romantic adventui-es.* He was the sixSi in do- Descent and 
scent from Tamerlane. The extensive dominions ofanwr. 
his grandfather, Atfcsald, were shared by the numerous sons of 
that monarch. Oi^ of them, Ahmed MirzA, obtained Samarcand 
and BokhArA; Balkh (or Bactria) fell to another, MdhmM MirzA; 
and CAbttl to a third, whoso name v%s Ulugh Bdg. Omar 
Shdkh MirzA, the fourth son, and the father of BAber, had at 
first been in charge of CAbul; but was transferred during his 
father’s lifetime to FerghAna,® on the upper cOursh of the 
Jaxartes, a small but rich and beautiful countrjj^ of which 


* [His T6al«name was Zahir ud din 
Mabammad; BAber “the lion” waa hia 
Tartar aubriquet.—E d.] ’ 

' * 1110 aeoount of BAber » taken from 
hia dwh Memovrtt translated hj Mr. Er> 
ddne. It ^era, m some reapoets, from 
dust given b; Feriabft*. ' {Mr. Bhskine- 


aubsequentljr published a hjatoiy of the 
reigns of BAber and HumAydn in two 
volumes, which may be aaid to have Miy 
and finally elucidated this part of Mu* 
hammadau Indian history.—E d.J 
* [Now KokAo.—^E d.] 
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always speaks, with fondness. The mother of B4her 
Vas a Mogul, the sifter of Mahmiid Khdn, a desceodantr , 0^ 
Chaghatii Khan, and head of his branch of the empire q{ 
Chehglz Kh^n. Tliis connexion does not seem to have inspired 
,• any attachment on the part of Bdber towards the Mogul nation, 
of whom he never speaks ift his memoirs but-with contempt 
and aversion.'^ 

B^ber was only twelve years old at the death of his father 
HU waiB and his own accession (a.d. 1494). Omar Sh^kh Mira^ 
tores in bis had just been involved in a war with his brother, 
youth. Ahmed Mirza, of Samarcand, and his brother-in-law, 
Mahmdd Khdn, the Mogul; and those princes shofired no dis¬ 
position to relent in favour of their youthful ncpliew. They, 
however, failed entirely in an attack on his capital, and shortly 
after Ahmed Mirzd, died. He was succeeded by his brother, the 
king of Bactria. He also died soon after, and was succeeded by 
his son, Bdisanghar Mirza. Confusions ensued, and B^ber was 
induced to attempt the conquest of Samarcand for himself. 
Though he had for some time conducted his own government, 
he was as yet only fifteen; and considering that circumstance, 
together with the insignificance of his means, it is much less 
surprising that he more than once failed in this undertaking, 

than that his spirit and perseverance were at last rewarded ' 
with success (a.d. 1497). 

The possession of the capital of Tamerlane, which seemed a 
step to the sovereignty of ail Transoxiana, proved* in itself to be 
more than Bdber had strength to maintain. The country of 
Samarcand was exhausted by long disoi-ders, and afforded no 
means of paying his troops, who, in consequence, began to 
desert m great numbers. They spread theix discontent among 
those left m Ferghana, and at Wt opeSy revolted, under 
i^raed Tam|?ol, one of Bdber’s principal Iqdders, in the name 
^ brother^* Jehdngir MirzA. Such a rebellion at 
home allowed no time for delay, and Bdber left Samarcand. after 
a reign ot a hundred days: on his departure the inhabitants 
immediately threw off their obedience to him. An unfortunate 
illness which he with (Hfficulty survived, so retmded his opeia- 
-u t ' by the time he had abandoned Samarcand, he found 

empire v&cb he founded in India ehoujd wnSiSiW? 

^ye W CflJkd, both in the wuntay and cuIb- thev 

ty f<^er^ the empire of the ; Kto ^ ^ 

thnatoking ito w from ainto whid( , 



.Me ha4 beredHtar^r dominioxfB. (Jn this he bad recoaise 

^ his M6|^riincle, ^d, sometime with slender aid from him, 
l^ut^ oftener >yifch his own resourtjes alone, he made various 
attmptsL not without partial success, both on Samarcand and 
Fergh^u * At length, in 1499, he succeeded in recovering his 
na.tive kingdom;‘but he had not ^tirely subdued the rebels, 
when he was tempted by strong invitations from SaAarcand to 
fet out for that capital. Before he reached his destination, he 
learned that both Samarcand and Bokh'^rd were occupied by 
the Uzbeks, then founding the dominion which tliey still possess 
over Transoxiana.* 

Meanwhilfe^Tambol had again seized on Ferghana, and B^ber 
was compelled hj take refuge in the almost inaccessible moun¬ 
tains to the south of that country. While there he learned . 
that Sheib^ni Kh^n, the chief of the Uzbeks, had loft Samar- 
cand on an expedition; and, with characteristic spirit of enter¬ 
prise, he determined to avail himself of the opportunity to 
attempt to surprise that city. He set off with only 240 men; 
cscaladed the walls in the night, overpowered the guards, and 
magnified the impression of his numbers by boldness and 
rapidity, until the citizens rose in his favour, and massacred the 
Uzbeks wherever they were to be found. Sheibdnf Khdn has¬ 
tened back on this intelligence, but found the gates shut against 
him, and ultimately withdrew to Bokb^rd. 

The whole of Sogdiaua now declared for Bdber. He remained 
for six months in quiet possession, and employed the interval in 
endeavours to form a combination among the neighbouring 
princes, by impressing them with a sense of their danger from 
the Uzbeks. His exertions were fruitless, and he was obliged 
to encounter alone tl |0 whole power of, Sheibani The hopes of 
success, which qveu then he continued to cherish, were , frus¬ 
trated by the basenW of some Mogul aifldliaries, who left the 
battle for the purpose of plundering hi^ baggage. The conse¬ 
quence was a total defeat, and B4ber was obliged to retire, with 
the few troops that adhered to him, within tha wjdls of Samar- 
cahd. He resolved to defend that place to the last* extremity, 
and repelled ’various assaults that were made on him by the 

(aa caUed from one of 
were maas of taribea of 
tfegul, iud probabij of Feonio 
or%bi^ moui4<^ into one ptople,'bat mtli 
a inepoitdeienca of Iwka., They 

tattled .0)a JfaJh, and 
had ia 

. (j&pljtta''* JntrttduoUoii^ 


pp. lix'. lx.) [They embraoed Muhamma¬ 
danism, und^ their ohi^ tTxbek KlMto, ' 
a>bout i34d, * They had received a giSbiifc'|,** 
defeat from the father of Mahmdd 
in 1478, but they were now reuml^;,,;:- 
nnder Sheibdnl, whoip Itlahmdd . 

had mode hla gpvemot ip Turkuit&i.—' > 

Ena ^ 
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Uzbeks. Sheib^ ha4 then recourse to a blockade, and in four 
months reduced his enemies to all the miseries of famine. The 
inhabitants perished in great numbers; the soldiers let them¬ 
selves down from the walls, and deserted; and B^ber,jwho had 
shared in all the privations^ the people, was,compelled at last 
to evacuatjf the town. 

After this he spent nearly two years in the utmost poverty 
and distress, sometimes in the mountains, and oftener in his 
uncle’s camp, where he remained in sdch a state of destitution 
that his very servants left him from absolute want. He seems 
to have been almost reduced to despondency by Jiis repeated 
misfortunes, and once resolved to withdraw to China, and pass 
his life in obscurity and retirement. Occasional openings in 
Fei^hilna served to keep alive his hopes; and at length, with 
the help of his uncle, he recovered the capital,® and was joined 
by his brother Jeh^ngir, Who had hitherto been his nominal 
rival. Tambol, in this strait, called in the formidable aid of 
the Uzbeks. Mber v^as overpowered, compelled to fly, after a 
desperate, conflict in the street, and so hotly pursued that his 
companions, one by one, fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
his own horse was so much exhausted that he was overtaken by 
two of Tambol’s soldiers. They endeavoured to persuade him 
to surrender; and Bdber, while he kept up the parley, continued 
' to push on towards the mountains. At length he thought he 
- had succeeded, by arguments and entreaties, in bringing over 
the pursuers to his interest, and they took a solemn oath to 
share his fortunes; but whether they \^ere originally insincere, 
or lost heart when they contemplated the prospect befoi’e them, 
they ended by betraying Baber to his enemies, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that‘ho again fecovei^d his freedom. He 
only escaped to a condition almost a^ hopeless as captivity. His 
uncle’s Mogul anny ha^l been defeated by Sheibini, and himself 
made prisoner; while* the whole of Transoxiana, except that 
annexe^ to Bactria, fell into the hands of the Uzbeks. 
•Muaiift. ' AH his prospects being thus extinguished, Bdber bade 
a last farevvell to his native country of Ferghana, and set out to try 
his fortune in new scenes beyond the range of the Hindid Cush. 

After aU that he *had done and suffered (enough to AH up an 
eventful^life), B^ber 4as yet only ih his twenty-thiild year. He 
bore his numerous reverses with the elasticity of youth. He 
himself ^Hs us that he often shed many tears, and. composed 

* thti ohidf town of Ferghilna, but Biber’s fatJuM' muda Ablwt bh 
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many melancholy verses; but ih^geneftil his cheerful temper 
buoyed him up, and enajgled him to enjoy the present, and to 
entertain favourable prospects of the future. He says he never 
had mord perfect pleasure than for a few days after he evacuated 
Samarcand, wh§n he first got a fiiU meal, a quiet night’s rest, 
and a temporary freedom from labour and anxiety^ He had 
often similar moments of enjoyment, thanks to his sociable 
habits, and his relish for simple pleasui'es. He pauses, in rela¬ 
ting one of his desperate expeditions, to describe a particulair 
sort of melon with wliich he had been strack: if ever he had an 
interval of rest, b© was occupied witli plants and gardening; 
and during all his marches, in peace or war, flowers jand trees 
and cheerful landscapes were never thrown away on him. It 
may be because ofeers have not opened their hearts as he has 
done, but there certainly is no person in Asiatic history into 
whose tastes and feelings we can enter as into B4,ber’s. 

Bactiia was now in the hands of Khusrou Shdh, a favourite of 
Bdber’s late uncle, and afterwards minister to his cousin, B4,i- 
sanghar Mirzd, the same whom he had driven out of Samarcand. 
Khusrou Shdh had since murdered his master, and was in 
possession of what remained of his dominions. He endeavoured 
to conciliate B4ber, and received him with a show of hospitality 
when he entered his territory. His professions arose from a 
sense of his own insecurity; it was not long ere all the Moguls 
in his employment proffered their services to Baber; and, before* 
they had openly declared themselves, Khusrou’s own brother, 
Bdki, came over to the ^ame side, and was followed by the whole 
of the army. When B4ber approached Khusrou’s frontier he had 
between two and three hundred followers, mdny of them armed 
with clubs; and only two tents, the .best of which was allotted 
to his mother. He now %et out to inva<^ Cdbul, at the head of 
a regular and well-equipped army. Hi|? uncle, TJfugh B^g, the 
king of that country, had expired two years before ; his son and 
successor had been expelled hy his minister; and he, in his turn, 
had been dispossessed by the Mogul or Tfirld family of Arghfin, 
who had been for some time in possession of Candali4r. B4ber 
occupied 04bul almost without opposition (a.d. 1504J) j and, re¬ 
garding the original owner as completely ejected, he took pos¬ 
session in Ins own name, and subsequently resisted an attempt 
of his cousin to regain his inheritance. He afterwards lost 
j^tria, which wae recovered by Khusrou ShAh, and ultimately 
conquered by the Us^ks. . ^ber’s, connexion with the countr^ 
bey<mdthe mo&ntaiWw8« therefore entirely cut •off. He was 
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now king of Ckbul, over which country he reigned for twenty-two 
years before his conquest of India, and which was 
osboi ^“ enjoyed by his descendants till the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

But though BAber had gained a jSxed establishment, he was 
by no means in a state of repose. He had, in fact, only changed 
the character of his toils and perils. He was still threatened 
from without, by an enemy who had hitherto proved irresistible; 
and within, a great part of his territory was in the hands of 
independent tribes, and so strong that he could not hope to 
subdue it,^ while part of the rest was possessed ^ personal 
enemies and rivals. His title was doubtful; he*had*no minister 
whom he could trust; his brother Jehdngir had but lately joined 
him, after having been long in rebellion; and*his army was an 
assemblage of adventurers, strangers to him, and ttaitors to 
their former masters. 

His first 3 ''ears were spent in the conquest of CandahAr, in 
expeditions into, the mountains of the Afghans and Hazdrelis, 
and in a dangerous joufney to Her£l^ to concert measures with 
that branch of the house of Tamerlane for their common de¬ 
fence against the Uzbeks. On these occasions he pnderwent 
the usual risks and more than the usual hardships of war, and 
had once nearly perished in the snow, during a winter march 
through the mountains of tho Hazirehs. 

^ In this period his brotlier Jehkngir revolted 1506), but 
was subdued and pardoned: a more serious insurrection took 
place while he was at HerAt, when his Mogul troops set up one 
of his cousins as king, who was also defeated and pardoned 
Ca.d. 1507); and he was afterwards brought to the brink of ruin 
by a conspiracy of the Moguls, who had comeV>ver from Elhasrou 
Shkh. These men, from two to three thousar|d in number, gave 
the first sign Of their disaffection by an atteni|)t to seize BA^r's 
person; and when he l*ad escaped, and fled from CAbul, they 
called in Abd ur Razzkk, the son of Ulugh whom BAber 
h^ supplanted ifl the government (A.D. 1508). The rights of 
thi^ young u&n had probably little iafluotw^, for all the princes 
of the house^ of Tamerlane seemed to consider that conqueror’s ^ 
dominions- as a common prize, from which each might 
what share he could his strength lay in the conaexipne he 
possessed'in a country where his father had. reigned, and those ' 
were so powerful that BAber found himwlf deserted by the;, 
whole qf his troops, except about 500 men, A itmment’e . d^-. 
spondency. alf Ahis criris ivotdd have been b^.BSber - 
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aiade tip for his smill fbz^ by the boldness and activity of his 
enterprises; he led his troopS to repeated' encounters,, exposed 
himsdf in the hottest of every engageihent, and, almost entirely 
by his personal courage and exertions, at last retrieved his 
affairs.^ 

Sis most iniportant wars were with his old enemies the 
Uzbeks, SheiMni Kbin, after the conquest of Transoxiana, 
invaded Khoris^n, took Herdt, and extinguished the principal 
branch of the house of Tamerlane.® He then advanced to Gan- 
dah^r, and took the city. He was drawn off by distant troubles 
before be had reduced the citadel; but left it so wea]j:ened that 
it fell into tli6 haflds of its old possessors the Arghdns, .who had 
remained in the neighbourhood, and who now retained it for 
several years (from^.D. 1507 to 1522). What might have been 
Briber’s fortune if the Uzbeks had continued their progress, it 
is not easy to surmise. It is possible he might have shped the 
fate of so many princes of his family,, had not Sheibdni Kh^n 
encountered a new enemy, whose success put. a stop to the 
career of Tartar conquest. <11118 was Sh^h Ismail Safavi, king 
of Persia, with whom Sheibdni went to war about this time, and 
by whom he was totally defeated and slain (a.d. 1510). 

His death opened a new field to Biber, or rather recalled him 
to that which had been the scene of his earliest exploits. He 
immediately occupied Bactria, made an alliance with Sh^h Is¬ 
mail, and, with the aid of a Persian force, took BokhdiA, and 
again obtained possession of Samarcand (A,D. 1511). 

But ho was destined never to be long successful in Trans¬ 
oxiana : before the end of a twelvemonth he was driven out of 
Samarcand by the Uzbeks; and although he maintained the 
contest, with the su/port of the Persians, for two years longer^ 
yet ho at last suffered a total defeat, and lost all his acquisitions 
except Bactria® (a.d.*1514).*® 

It was after this failure that he tumM his serious attention 


^ Mr. SrAind, from Kltdfi KMn and 
Fcerfshta; Bdbei^s Memoire break off iu 
the of tho insurrection, and are 

not reamed for' some years. The mter* 
▼ening portion, seems never to have been 
snritten. (BrAine’s j^dber, n. 286). 

f t^fhs gr^t sulidn,, Muifsln Mii^ 
ka^ bad 4Ued^n, 1506; his eons were 
quite unfit for the emetgen*?, and the 
whole fanaily w«re Idikd' or 'driven iq|j>q 
exile, fa Ififi? Sheihdni had oonqueiled 
SamiMNaand, F^hdoa,; Hisadr, Klutrixm, 
and Shoxdadn, and rhUid from beyond the 
dnxttrtM to tb« 


• [Balkh was held by the King of Persia. 
Biiber had KunduS, and his cousin Mlrzd 
Khtln held Badakhshsin uqder him. ■ (£r* 
skine, vol. i. p. 424 .)—Ed.] 

“ [In 1522, B^r gains possession of 
Candahdr by a capitulation; and 8h4h 
B^ Arghdn establishes himself in Upper 
Sind, J4m Sirdz, the seign{ng.king, being 
confined to Lower Sind. The capital of 
the former is Bfaeker, that of the latter 
Tatta. His son^ Shih Haatm Aighfin 
adds Lower Sind to his previous domi¬ 
nions; and the Arghdn dynasty holdt 
Sind until AkWs 
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Hi# views on ^ India, and began those enterprises, the result of 
indift. which has already been related! 

After the taking of Agra, Bdber's first act was to distiihute 
A.n. 1526. the captured treasures to his adherents. He gave his 
Brtber’ipro- gon Hum^yfm a diamond, which was esteemed one of 
the finest in the World ; and he sent, a present of a 
^d-hrukhi each to every man, woman, and child, slave 
or free, in the countiy of Cabul.^^ 

But, although in possession of the capital, Bd-ber was far from 
having conquered the kingdom. He only occupied the part to 
the north-west of l)ellii,,with a narrow tract along the Jumna 
to Agra. *The whole of the country to the east of*the Ganges 
had become independent, in Ibrahim’s time, under*DeryA Khd.n 
Lohd,ni. His son took the title of king, by the name of Moham¬ 
med Shd,h Lohd.ni, and seems to have possesled Behdr on both 
sides of the Ganges. Many places on the west of the Jumna 
had also been in rebellion in Ibrd-him’s time, and many of those 
which had been obedient now held out, under the Af g han and 
Ferinali chiefs belonging to the late government. Nor was this 
the only opposition with which Bd-ber had to contend : a strong 
dislike and hostility at first subsisted between his troops and 
the Indians, the villages round his camp were deserted, and it 
became a matter of great difficulty to procure grain or forage 
DiHcontentof l-l'® mniy. In addition to this, the summer, always 
hk troops, nearly intolerable to natives of cold countries, was in 
that year unusually oppressive, and so affected fiis' troops that 
all ranks began to murmur, and at length to clamour to be led 
back to Cd,bul:kome even made preparations for returning 
without leave. On this Bd,ber assembled the officers, and 
pointed out to them that, as the con(]|ue8t of India had long been 
the great object of their labours, it would ne weakness and dis- 
gi-ace to abamdon it, n(>w that it was achievqff: that he, therefore, 
was detehnined to rera^n in India j that all who chose to return 
were at liberty to do so at once, but that henceforth he would 
hear of no remofistrances against his resolution. . This address 
induced the greater part to give up tlieir discontents. Khdja 
KiUn, however, one of his best and most confidential chiefs, 
was among those that decided .to return, and was accordingly 
appointed to a govein|tient beyond the Indus, and dismissed ■with 
honour to his new charge. . * 

” Tlie s^brukhi is only 10(2. or lid., oaUer, whot^O practice it is to keep noticing 
but the whole sum must have been vay , for to-morrow. He coaid pot always 
^roat; and this injudidous expenditure have been so alwa^. 

justifies th<r niekn^e of “ the J^andw,” generous; for a^ he oaoe got 62 ,bui, we 
given to him at the time, fnon a rdigious hm ot no finMic^ dnbairaumehta 
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' The determinatioii so strongly expressed had an effect even 
on ^the enemy; and many, who had hitherto expected Bdber to 
withdraw, as Tamerlane had done, now made their submission; 
detachments were sent to reduce others; and, in the course of 
the next four months, not only had the country held by Sultdn 
Ibrahim been secured, but all the^evolted provinces ever pos¬ 
sessed bj’’ the house of Lddi, including the former Mngdom of 
Jounpdr, were brought into subj^tion by an army under Prince 
Humdydn, Baber’s eldest son. 

The last places which submitted were Biina, Dhulpdr a d. 15 ^ 
on the Chambal, and Gw^lidr beyond that river. 

After he thus been acknowledged by all the IVfussulmans, 
Bdber had to commence a waf with the Hindus, who* ms war with 
contrary to their usual practice, were on this occasion 
the aggressors. 

Hamir Sing, the E4jpdt prince who recovered Chltdr in the 
reign of Aid ud din Khilji (a.d. 1316), had, in the course of a 
long reign, re-established the Rdjpdt dominion over all Mdwdr, 
to which his son had added Ajmir.^* After tlie separation of 
Malwa from Delhi, the new kings of that country were engaged 
ip frequent hostilities with the rdjas of M^war; and, imme¬ 
diately before the time of’ Bdber, Mahmdd, king of Mdlwa, had 
been defeated and taken prisoner by Sanga, the Kdjpdt prince** 
(A.D. 1519). 

Sanga, the sixth in succession from Hamir, possessed all the 
hereditary dominions of Mdwdr, and likewise held the eastern 
part of Mdlwa, as far as Bhilsa and Chand^ri,*^ in dependence. 
He’ was recognised as 'their leader by the i-djks of Mdrw4r and 
Jeiptir, and all the other Rdjptit^princes.*® 

Being a natural ^nemy to the Kin^ of Delhi, he had opened 
a friendly communication with Bdbfer while he was advancing 
against Ibrdhim; apd for«the same reason he began to form 
combinations against him,' as soon as found him established 
in the former position of that prince. Besides his Hindd allies, 
Sanga was on this occasion accompanied by MahmM, a prince 
of the house of Lddi,*® who had assumed the title qf king, and, 
thbu^ possessed of no territory, was followed by 10,000 adhe¬ 
rents. The L<5di chiefs formerly driven out by Hula&ydn also 
returned bp their former possessions, o| raised men in other 
places, to co-operate with the r4ja. Great efforts were made on 


Ckdond Tod’a ^atthdrut,. vol. i p. 
“ Brig^' FerMtOi .tol. iv. p. 281. 


“ Colonel Tod, vol. i p, 299. 

[A brotlior of titte late SultiCn Ibnb 
him.—E d.] 
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botli sides to secure the alliance of Hasan EhAn, i4ja of M^wAt, 
who, by his name, must have been a converted Hindd. ' His 
territory is that hilly tract extending towards the river Chambal 
^ from within twentyifive miles of Delhi, and including, the petty 
state which is now called M^hdri or Alwar. 

The son of this chief being a hostage in Baber’s hands, he 
adopted the liberal policy of sending him to his father, as the 
true way to gain his sincere co-operation. His generosity did 
not make the desired impression, for Hasan KUn was no sooner 
set at ease about his son than he openly joined the enemy. RAja 
• advanced to support his ally, apd soon ar- 

nvrf at Jlifoa, within fifty miles .jf Agra. He arove the garrison 
of that place, with loss, into their fort, and out OB' all comrauni- 
Mtion between them and the eapital. Bdber, on this, sent 
forwarf a det^hment to observe tlio enemy, and soon after 
moved Qut with all his forces. He had reached Slkri>’ 
about twenty miles from Agra, when he found himself in the 
neightourhood of the Hindfi army. His advanced guard was 
immediately attacked, and, though reinforced from the main 
My, w^ defeated with heavy loss. H the rdja had pressed on 
during the first panic, it is probable he would have obtained an 
easy victory; be chose to withdraw to his encampment after his 
sucee^, and thus allowed Bdber ample time to take un 

difficult ^ 5’““^™ ^ ““P. »o as to make it a 

dithcult m&ttcr to AssEil him. , 

mys troops had looked on this contest in 1 veiy serious ■ 
light fiom tbe fimt; and the reports of fugitives, togetoer wjth 
the disaster which had taken place almost before their eyes had 

S:.“SS SIT'S;,' "irAf 

from the asp^t of Mars, the certain jdkat ef Sie^ktog’^amy 

^ oppdsite to that planed 

The consternation occ^femned by these red and imarinain^^ter: 

rors was so general, that even the officers of the hil.!7w i 

were infect^, losf all courage and decision in council ^and could 

appearance of firmness befoi^ thit 
men. BAJ^er s Indian troops began to desmt • tmma *1, 

went oyer to the enemy; and toe rest of thA ^ 
feithful,^ conjpleteljr dispirited and alarmed B^r’lS 
^r^hJie d^pised the prediction of ttie «trel<,^,^S 
insensible to the dangers of his situation- he tXSsT'.T* 
vepented of Id, sins, fo^ore wine, and 

♦ ” KowRhttd^ApSikrl ^ 
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silver drinking-vessels, to the poor; he also made a vow to let 
his beard grow, and promised to remit the ptamp-tax on all 
Mnssnlmans, if it should please God'to give him victory. But 
he was too much used to danger to be de||Fessed; and that he 
might infuse some of his own spirit into his troops, he assembled 
his ofhcers of all* ranks, and without%uching on the usual topics 
of necessity, or of spoil and conquest^—scarcely eveh on ^at 
of religion,—^he made a direct appeal to their sense of honour, 
and set the chance of glory against the risk of death. His 
theme seems to have been well chosen, for the whole assembly 
answered him with one voice, and hccompanied their acclama¬ 
tions with aft.oathfon the Koran to conquer or die. Dhis scene 
revived the courage of the axmf ; and, as every day brought ip 
accounts of some fresh disorder in the provinces, Biber deter¬ 
mined no longer to avoid an action, but to bring things ^to an 
immediate crisis. With this view, he drew up his army 
in front of his entrenchments, and after arranging his of BiW. 
guns, and making his other preparations, he galloped along the 
line from right tp left, animating his soldiets by short addresses, 
and instructing the officers how to conduct themselves in the 
battle. The Hindds, it appears, were equally ready for a deci¬ 
sive effort; but so anxious is Mber to do justice to the gi’eat 
occasion, that, instead of his own account of the action, he gives 
ns the elaborate despatch of his secretary, from which we can 
barely discover, in many pages of flo.weiy declamation, 
that Bdber gained a great victory, that Raja Sanga a.h. 933. ’ 
escaped with difficulty, and that Hasan Khdnand many sS la. 
other chiefs were slain.* *Bdber (to return to his own narrative) 
could now relieve his heart by a torrent of abuse against the 
astrologer, who came^ to congratulate jiim on his victory, and 
whom he inveighed gainst as a perverse, conceited, and insuf¬ 
ferable evil-speaker: jie wasfan old servanf, however, and Bdber 
made him a liberal present, while he dSsired him to quit his 
dominions. 

After this victory, Biber j^rpceeded to redhce Mdwdt, and 
brought it into greater order had been in Bewtement 

unde^ the former government. Havio^';^^«|m^d, bej couutty. 
fwe the great battle, that he would allow pleased 

leave of absence to Oabul; he formed all Vho desS^&Nip avail 
themselves of that jiermission into a detachment, and sent them 
back under the csomm^ ci^^Humiyffii. 

'' He.ap^t]^, next six months in internal arran^ments, and 
restormg ordor'thmughout thc^tovinoes that had been disturbedv 

^ .TV 
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during the doubtful period of his contest with BAja Sanga,; 
and by the end of the year hjs authority was everywhere re¬ 
established, except on Oudh, beyond the Ganges. A body of 
Afghans still remaiiLed in arms in that provmce, and a detach- ^ 
ment had been sent against them. 

About the beginning of fire next year Bdber inarched against 
AD 1628 Chdnderl, on the borders of Bund^lcand and M41wa. 
sM ’ It was held by M^dni Rai, a R^jpdt chief who had risen 
Lhtod^ri, ^ great power under Mahmdd II., king of Mdlwa. He 
had afterwards usurped the government; and, on being expelled 
by Mahmdd with the aid of the king of Guzerdt, established 
himself at Chanderi, under the protection of* Raja* Sanga. He 
had made good his retreat after the late battle, and now offered 
a desperate resistance. But the Rdjplits, as psual, showed more 
valour than skill or perseverance. On the second day of the 
siege they gave up all for lost, and Bdber witnessed one of those 
extraordinary instances of self-devotion which are so common 
in Rdjput history. His troops had already mounted the works, . 
when the garrison put their women to death, and rushed forth 
naked, not to conquer, but to die. They drove the Mussulmans 
before them, leaped from the ramparts, and continued their 
chaige with unabated fury until they were overpowered and 
destroyed : 200 or 300 had remained to defend Mddnl RAi’s house, 
A.D, 1628 , most of whom slew each other, each contending who 
j»nnaxy 2 o. ghould be the first .victim. 

• C' 

During the siege of ChAnd^ri, Bdber received intelligence of 
AfghAn the defeat of his detachment in Oudh by an Afghan • 
uisnrreetion. named BAbau, or BtKdn, and immediately 

marched, himself, in that direction. The Afghans having taken 
post at the passage of tjie Ganges„BAber^hrew a bridge over 
the river, under the fire *of his artillery, i^nd ultimately com¬ 
pelled the enemy to rdtire beyond th^ Gdgra^ whither he marched 
in pursuit of them. He seems to have compelled the rebels to 
take refuge in the territories of the King of Bengal, and it was 
probably on thi.4 occasion that he reduced Behdr, if that was not 
done before by HumAyAn: but in this place there is an inter¬ 
ruption in the Memoirs, which is not filled up by any other 
historian. 

For. some months 4fter this BAber seems to have ])een in bad 
health, and to have indulged in a longer course of relaxation 
than often fell to his lot. His Memoirs (which are now re¬ 
sumed) are filled with descriptions of HindA forts tod temples, 
tod of fountains tod cas<^des that he had« v^ted; as weU 
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«s of ibis own gardens and improvements, and of the jugglers, 
wyestlers, and other sources of amusement peculiar to India. 

Even during this period he made the important acquisition 
of the fort of Rintambdr: it was made ofer to him by the 
second son of R4ja Sanga, that prince having died, and having 
been succeeded by the eldest son. ^ 

His attention was at last effectually roused by flue intelli¬ 
gence that the province of Beh^r had been seized on by Sultdn 
Mahmdd, the same L<5di prince who had been present at the 
defeat of Rdja Sanga. Mahmdd seems to have been supported 
from Bengal; and, being joined by the Afghans in Behdr and 
the adjoining provinces, his army soon swelled to sucfi an extent 
as to be called 100,000 men. With this force he had atfvanced .to 
Bences, by the time when Bdber reached the junction of the 
Jumna and Ganges, now Allahabad. The approach of BAber, 
however, dissolved this hasty assemblage, which was already a 
prey to dissension.^* They had attempted to storm the hilUort 
of ChunAr; and a repulse they met with, though not in itself 
considerable, was sufficient, in the present state of their minds, 
to break up the army. MahmM retreated with such portion as 
he could keep together. He took up a positiorf behind the 
river S6n (Soane), and many of the chiefs who had quitted him 
made their submission to Bdber. B^ber continued his advance; 
and Mahmdd, finding it in vain to oppose him, sought for safety 
in flight. 

All Behdr south of the Ganges was now in Baber’s hands; 
North Beh^ was still in possession of the King of|;,ofeatof 
Bengal, who had a coifsiderable army on foot in that*^®Bp^^i 
quarter. His object appears to have been to have 
retained that portiop of th§ Delhi territories without quarrelling 
with the possessor ^f the rest; and ‘he kept an ambassador in 
BAber’s camp, to anyise him with negotiations, until Bdber lost 
patience, crossed the Ganges, and adviced against the Ben- 
^lese army. 

He,had still to pass the river Gdgra, on Svhich the enemy 
were encamped, near its junction with the Ganges. He was, 
however, well provided with boats, and drove away those of the 
Bengalese, which might otherwise have obstructed flis passage. 
The Bengalese then moved down to oppqse his crossing, and a 
cannonade was kept up on both sides. As BAber’s divisions 

rniere wereniaaypartiaanBiiifarour factions in the eastern provinces were 
of JahQ ud din' lioh&i^ die son of Mu* fatal to the national interest of the M* 
hanunad Shdh Lohdai. Blrskine sam ghdns.”—^£)r>.] 
the feuds hetweOB the tohdoiasodLedi e 
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landed in succession, they charged the different parties opposed 
to them, and at last drove the enemy from the field. Soon after 
this the King of Bengal consented to terms of peace. Bdber 
was preparing to return to Agra, when he heard that a body of 
Afghans, who had separated from the Bengal army, under 
Bdban and another chief, named B^yazid, had crossed the 
Gdgra, an(f taken Lucknow. He immediately marched in that 
direction, and on the retreat of the Afghilns, sent a detach¬ 
ment in pursuit of them. It followed them across the Ganges 
and Jumna, and had completely dispersed them in Bund41cand, 
when the setting-in of the rainy season put an end to all operations. 

For tl\e last fifteen months of his life Bdber’s-health seems 
Sickness to have been greatly broken: the silence of his diary 


of Bdbei’. 


gives a proof of his diminished activity, and some 


circumstances lead to a belief that his authority began to be 
weakened by the prospect of its speedy cessation. HumAyfin 
left his government of Badakhshdn Without leave, and Khalifa, 


Baber’s prime minister, on being selected to replace him, found 
means to excuse himself, and remain at court. Notwithstanding 
Humayfin's unlooked-for return, he was affectionately received; 
and a dangerous illness, with which ho was soon after attacked, 


was the immediate cause of the death of Bdber. 


When it was announced to him that the physicians had given 
over all their efibrts, declaring that medicine could no longer 
avail, Baber seized on the only hope that remq.ined, and, in 
conformity with, a superstition which still prevails in the East, 
he determined to devote his own life for that of his son. His 
friends, who had as little doubt of the* efficacy of this substi- 
'tution as he had himself, entreated him to forb^r from a sacriv' 


fice involving the happiuegs of so many; btyb Biber’s resolution 
was unmoved. He walked three times rolfnd the bed of the 
dying prince (a solenhiity usual on* such eccasions),- and then 
spent some moments in earnest prayer to God; at the end of 
which, he was filled with such assurance, that he more than 
once exclaimed, “6. have borne it away~I have borne it away !” 
And so powerful was the impression, both on his mind and his 
son’s, that all the historians agree that Hum^ryfin be^an ftom 
that time to recover; while it is certain that Biber, who was 
already ill, and whose^ health must have been sev^jely shaken 
by his anxiety and agitation, began visibly to decline. It soon 
became evident that hk end was approaching. He. ^ed his 
soiM and minfeters about him, explained his dying vrishes, and 
enjoined eoiii^rd among all, and affection am»i% hk child^^ 
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Bat Khalifa, his minister—-whose influence, for some unex¬ 
plained reason, .was at, that time, irresistible—^hadi^triguM 
already resolved to overturn the dearest of his plans. 

Desirous of keeping power in his own hands, he deter- 
mined to set aside B^ber’a own sons, and to give the crown to 
his son-in-law "Mebdi Khdja, a young man whose thoughtless 
and flighty dispositien made it seem easy to keep him in per¬ 
petual dependence.'* Mehdi KhAja was at no pains to undeceive 
him in these expectations, and was now considered, by himself 
and others, as assured of the succession the moment that Bdbcr 
should lu'eathe his last. As that moment approacliejl, however 
he was suddenly seized by Khalifa, put into confinement, and cut 
off from all communication with those around. The cause of 
this revolution is explained in a naiTative referred to by Mr. 
Erskine, which is given on the authority of Mohammed .Mokim, 
the father of the author. Khalifa, it seems, was on a visit to 
Mehdi Kh^ja, with no person present but Moki'm: he was sud¬ 
denly summdned to BAber, who lay at the last extremity. Mehdi 
KhAja attended him -with great respect ^o the door, and stood 
looking after him, so that Mokim could not follow without 
pushing by him. “As soon as Khalifa was fairly gone, he 
muttered to himself, * God willing,’ I will soon flay your hide off, 
old boy!’ and, turning round at the same instant, saw my father. 
He was quite confounded; but immediately seizing my father’s 
ear, with a convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, and said, 
hurriQdly, ^You, TAjik! the red tongue often gives the green 
head to the winds.’” ^okim lost no time in^ apprising Khalifa 
of what had passed; and the result was, his immediately trans¬ 
ferring his allegiance to HumAydn. 

In the midst of t|jfese intrigues, with which he was probably 
unacquainted, BAber expired,—^the most admirable, ^ 
thotigh not the most powerful, prince tl^t ever reined 
in Asia. * 

He died at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, a.d. imo, 

and the thirty-eighth of his reign,** His body was m. 

• 

“ KhtUlift was one of- Bdber’s old of- * [At liio death, his dominions in- 
ficera; but it is not easy to conjecture how dud^, beyond the Hindt^ush^ Bodakh- 
he could acquire so inordinate a power shdn and Kunddz, wd all the dktricts to 
under so able a Bovereign as Bdber, and the south ^ the C^iis, os low down as the 
witii an expodbaced heir-.appareDt like borders of'Balkh. To the south of the 
Eq^uaUy extraordinary does mountains he had Kdbul, Ghazni, and 
it sbom that, nW this time forward, he Kuidahdr, but most of the mountainous 
clmappednL and is not mentioned in Fe- re^on of AfghihuBtaD was only notni- 
jrlshta or Abfd Fi^, eldier'uiMlor his own muly subject. Jn India he held the Fan- 
natae of JSbaJi&ky or his tiUeof Nudm jdb, and all Hindustdu between the Hima- 
ttddin. \ ' I^a and Rdjputdna; Ind most of BdiSr 
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buried, by Iris own desire, at CAbul, ancf^ on a spot which it is 
probable that he had himself selected.®^ . 

Bdber’s character is best shown in his actions, but something 
iiw character, remains to 'be said of his private life and his writings. 
His Memoira are almost singplar in their own nature, and per¬ 
fectly so if we consider the circumstances of the* writer. They 
contain a minute account of the life of a great Tartar monarch, 
along with a natural efiiision of his opinions and feelings, free 
from disguise and reserve, and no less free from all affectation 
of extreme frankness and candour.®® 

The style is plain and nianly, as well as lively and picturesque; 
and being the work of a man of genius and observation, it pre¬ 
sents his countrymen and contemporaries, in their appearance, 
manners, pursuits, and actions, as clearly as in a mirror. In 
this respect it is almost the only specimen of real history in 
Asia; for the ordinary writers, though they give pompous ac¬ 
counts of the deeds and ceremonies of the great, are apt to omit 
the lives and manneiqs even of that class, while everything 
beneath their level is left entirely out of sight. In BAber the 
figures, dress, tastes, and habits of each individual introduced 
are described with such minuteness and teality that we seem to 
live among them, and to know their persons as well as we do 
their characters.®® His descriptions of the countries he visited, 
their scenery, climate, productions, and works of art and indus¬ 
try, are more full and accurate than wiU, perhaps; be found, in 
equal space, in any modem traveller; and, considering the cir¬ 
cumstances in whmh they were compiled,, are tmly surprising.®* 
But the great charm of the work is in the character of the 

owned his authority. {Erskim, vqf, L p. if th^ author* had been a Bramin osqetic 
—Kb.] • instead of thA most sanguinary of con* 

** “ He had directed his body to be in- querors ? ^ 

terrtid in this place, to him the choicest ** I'hese portraits, however, are neces- 
iu his wide dominions. . . . J running sarily confined to the inhabi^ts of the 
and clear atrecim yet waters the fragrant courts and camps where B^ber passed his 
flowers of the cemetery, which is the great days : in the countries which he has so 
holiday resort of the people of (Jdbul. In well delineated, he only gives such re- 
the front of the grave is a small but markable particulars about the natives as 

chaste mosque «of white marble. would strike a sUranger, wit^ut attempt- 

There is a noble prospect from the hill ing a detailed account of their way of 
that overlof)kifc Biilier’s tomb,” etc., etc. life, with which he must necessarily have 
(Bumes’ TravdB, vol. i. p. 141.) been unacquainted. . 

® In last respect thej are a con- “ Compare his descriptions of the ooun- 
tract to those of Tamerlane, ^ hich, with tries through which he *%mght his way 
all their simplicity of language, are evl- with those <rf Iba Batd^ n writer 

deadly written for effect. "One day, of remarkable mmt, told a ptotess^ tra- 
having unitotentioiially trodden on an veller and inquirer. Or eempaw his 
ant, I felt ^ if my foot had lost all its geography with that of. siiy Asi^ who 
power.' 0 / IJrnur, p. 30.) has written expressly oft tW'Sbienoe. 

\\ ho can imagine This to be natural, even « . 
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author, whom we findj^^after all the trials of a long life, retain¬ 
ing the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and 
sociable temper, with which he set out on ^his career; and in 
whom the possession of power and grandeur had neither blunted 
the delicacy of his taste, nor diminished the sensibility to the 
enjoyment of nature and imaginatidh. 

"It is a relief,” ^ys his translator, "in the midst of the 
pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can weep 
for days, and Ijell us that he wept for the playmate of his boy¬ 
hood.” He speaks with as much interest of his mother and 
female relations as if he had never quitted their fireside, and 
his friends iqjake^lmost as great a figure in the persdnal part of 
his narrative as he does himself. He repeats thofr sayings, 
records their accidents and illnesses, relates their adventures, 
and sometimes jokes on their eccentricities. 

After a letter, on the affairs of his government,, to Ms most 
confidential counsellor, Khdja Kildn (then at Cdbul), he tells 
him little anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which he 
thinks will amuse him, and adds, "For God’s sake excuse all 
these fooleries, and do not think the worse of me for them!” Ho 
endeavours afterwards to persuade Khdja KiMn to leave off wine, 
as he had done; and says in substance, “ Drinking was a very 
pleasant thing with our old friends and companions; but now 
that you have only Shir Ahmed and Heider KuH to take your 
wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off.” In the 
same letter, he says how much he envies his friend his residence 
at Cdbul, and adds: " They, very recently, brought me a single 
musk-melon while butting it up, I felt mj/^elf affected with a 
strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of my exile from my 
native country, and I couy not help shedding tears while I was 
eating it.” / 

It would have bepn fortunate if Bdbei^had left off wine sooner, 
for there seems good reason to think hi| indulgence in it tended 
to shorten his <kiys. Many a drinking-party is recorded in his 
Memoirs, with at least as much interest as%his battles or nego¬ 
tiations; and, unsuitable as they are to his station,,they are'not 
the least agreeable scenes in Bdber’s history. The perfect ease 
and ffuniliarity among the company makes one forg|lt the prince 
in the m^; and the temptations that*generaUy lead to those 
exc^es—a shady wood, a hill with a &ie prospect, or the idle¬ 
ness of a boat floating down a river—together with the amuse¬ 
ments with, which they are accompanied—extemporary verses, 

* ^fibu ftait bad not then been introduced into ^dia. 
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recitations in T6rki and Persian, withiBometimes a^ng, and 
often a contest of repartee—take away all the coarseness that 
might attach to such scenes of dissipation. 

1?he unsettled nature of his life is shown by his observing, near 
the end of it, that since he was eleven years old ho had never 
kept the fast of the Ramaz^h twice in any one'place; and the 
time not spent in war and travelling was occupied in hipiting 
and other sports, or in long excursions on horseback about the 
country. On his last journey, after his health, had begun to 
fail, he rode, in two days, from Cdlpi to Agra (160 miles), with¬ 
out any particular motive, for despatch; and on the same journey 
he swam t^ice across the Ganges, as he said hfe had* done with 
every other river he had met with. His mind was as active as 
his body; besides the business of the kingdom,^he was constantly 
taken "hp with aqueducts, reservoirs, and other improvements, 
as well'as introducing now fruits and other productions of re¬ 
mote countries. Yet he found time to compose many elegant 
Persian poems and a collection of Tdrki compositions, which 
are mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of 
his own coimtry.*® 


CHAPTEK II. 

a 

FIRST REIGN OF 

Baber left three sons besides HumAydn :* 04mr4xi, HindAl, and 


Mirz4 Askari. 

* Almost all that has been wilKi, of 
Bjlber has been drawn from Mr. Erskine'a 
admirable translation of his MemMrs from 
ihe Ttlrkf. The notes and Bup{)|ementa 
which aiCcom^>any that work reAuvo the 
obscurities wMch, without such asaisfaince, 
would beset us in every p.vge ; and the 
preliminary dissertation ^vea a complete 
view»of the state of Asia in Bdber’s time, 
and contains the Best account of the geo¬ 
graphy of the countries which were the 
seene of his explblts, and the clearest ex¬ 
position of the divisions of the Tartar 
nations. The translation seemf have 
imbibed the very spirit of the ori^naL 
The style is singularly happy, strikingly 
characteristio, though perfectly' natural 
and equally remote from the u^l in- 
dated lat^age of the East^ and ftom 
the imitation ^ Scr^ttral lumplicity into 


which t>ther translators of rimilar works 
have fallen. \ 

' The narrative of the reign of Homii- 
ydn (where not otherwise specified) is 
taken from Ferishto, the Memoirs of Hu* 
msiydn, and Abdl Faal. Ferishta is pe* 
culiariy defective at this period, which 
ww too remote to adrititof ms conversing . 
with eyewitnesses, and too recent to 
allow him to benefit by written histories. 

The MemoirB are written a penKHi 
named Jouher, who was a menial servant; 
of Humiydn, and whose duty it was to 
carry an ewer fur his maste^ to wash 
hands. He was in constam attehdattoe 
on Bumdytin, and although unacquifoted 
vrith his i>olitiaaL relations and saei^ ^ 
signs, was a minute and oorreot ohserver 
of all that came witiun bis readb. 'aad de*. 
smibes wbat he saweivitit sunpboiiy^.fud ? 
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O4.mrtiij^^asgov6rnoi* of Cd,bttl and C^ndahir, and the other 
twb were unemployed in India. From his having as> Arrange- 
signed no shares to his younger children, it is probable^^yn*^*.^ 
that B^ber did not intend to divide the empire; but *»“***"• 
C&mrin showed no disposition to give way to his brother; 
and as he was'in. possession of a "Strong and warlike country 
among the hereditary subjects of his family, he had sf great ad¬ 
vantage over Hum^ytin, who could not assemble an army with¬ 
out evacuating his new and disaffected provinces. 

In these circumstances, Hum^ydn thought it prudent to yield 


with a good ^race, and give up the Panjab, and the conn- sepoffttion 
try on the Indus, fii addition to C^mran’s former terri-^from iSdia. 
tories. At the same time he gave the government of Sambal to 
Hind^l, and that gf Mdwdt tg Mirz^ Askari. By the cession 
to C^imrin, Humdydn was left to govern a new conquest^ while 
he was deprived of the resources by which it had been .gained, 
and by which it might have been retained; but as he still pos¬ 
sessed Bdber’s veteran army, and profited by th? impression of 
his power, the effects of the dismemberment did not at first 


appear. 

Hum£ 3 rdn was engaged in the siege of C^lanjer, in Bunddl- 
cand, when he received intelligence that Bdban and Afghiin in- 
Bdyazid, the Mghin chiefs, whose party was formerly in India, 
broken up by Bdber, were again in rebellion in Jounpdr. He 
defeated and disp^z^ed this assemblage, and then went against 
the hill-fort of Chunir, near Benares, at that time held by his 
future rival, Shir Kh^n. Shir Kh^n submitted, on con- ,533 
dition of retaining the fort, and Humdyfin returned 
to Agra. * 

Some time before this period, a brother-in-law of Hum^yfin, 

/ 


diatmctnesB. He was devoted to Htmti- 
yfin, and stixioua to put all his actions in 
the most favourable %ht; but he seldom 
imagined ihat anytlung in his master’s 
conduct reqxiired either concealment or 
apology. 

AbM Fasl was the wdl‘<known min¬ 
ister and favourite of Akbor, and was 
apikn enlaar;^ views and extraordi¬ 
nary talents; but he was a professed 
rhetorician, and is still the model of the 
iimuitarBlirtylsirhich is so much admired 
in India; be was, besides, a most assi- 
dnoiu courts, ea^r to eiAol the virtuei^ 
to gleas ov^ me orimea, and to preserve 
the ii^i^ty of hie master ^md those In 
whom he was ihterested. His dates and 
ye gasmal statement .af .evsnts are valu¬ 


able ; but He reqtiires constant attention, 
not so miifch to gu.ard against his bare¬ 
faced pai-^ity, as against the prejudice 
which he di-aws on his favourites by his 
fawning and fulsome commendations of 
them, and against the suspicions which 
he excites by his dishoues^i way of tellihg 
a story, even in cases where the action 
related was inn^nt or mousable. His 
narrative is florid, feeble, Xid indisUnct, 
overloaded with commonplace reflections 
and pious osusions, gener^ly en^ng in a 
compliment to his patron. In this part of 
his writings I have generally avails my¬ 
self of MajorPrice'sHwtory, which,though 
it does not profess to be a translation, is 
often a literi^ version, and always a htll 
and faithful abstract oMie origii^ 
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who had been engaged in plots against his life , govera- 
nurajtiM ment, had taken refuge with BahAdur ShAh, king of 
dur s^f ^Guzer^t; and the refusal of that monarch to cbmply 
GnJenSt. with Hum^ydn’s demand for his surrender led to init^ 
a!h. 040 ^ tion and hostile feelings between the two kings. Baha¬ 
dur, whose native kingdom^lways occupied a high rank among 
those fordied out of the fragments of the empire of Delhi, had 
lately extended his power much beyond its former limits. The 
kings of Klidnddsh, Bcir^r, and Ahraednagar h^d agreed to do 
him homage for their crowns; and he had completely conquered 
the kingdom of M^lwa, and annexed it to his own. 

While his discussion with HumAyun was *at its* height, AlA 
ud din, the uncle of SultAn IbrAhIm Lddi, who acted so conspi¬ 
cuous a part in the former reign,^ having quitted the residence 
assigned to him by Baber, in BadakhshAu, threw himself on the 
protection of the King of GuzerAt; and Bahadur, whose family 
had risen to greatness under the house of Lddi, and who had 
himself found an asylum at the court of IbrAhim—being at once 
incited by favour foir his hereditary patrons, resentment at 
Humaydn, and pride in his own power and prosperity—^was 
tempted into measures as inconsistent with sound policy as with 
justice. Without any open declaration of war with HumAydn, 
he liberally supplied AlA ud din with money, and enabled him, 
in a very short tiine, to assemble a large force, and to send it 
against Agra, under his son TAtAr Khdii. This, army, so has¬ 
tily collected, was as speedily dispersed ; and TAtdr Khdn fell 
A. D. 1534, battle, at the head of a division which remained 
A. a. 041. faithful In the general desertion*. 

' Encouraged by this success, or perhaps in pursuance of - 
Invasion plans already determined gn, HumAydn marched from 
of Guzoi^t. Agra to revenge *the injury he hl^ received from Ba- 
NovemW; ShAh.* That prince*was now at war with the 

janiifcui of Meii^Ar, and, being entirely occupied by the 

awTvaj. siege of Chitdr, was particularly exposed to the attack 
of an enemy; 6ut HumAydn, moved by his remonstrances 
against the impiety of molesting a Mussulman prince while 
engaged in war with the infidels, or influenced by his own dilar 
tory habits, retarded his march until the plaw was taken, and 
a.d. 1533 , the besieger J prepared to receive him in aij entrenched 
A.fl. 041, camp at Mandesdr. BahAdur had chosen this course on 
K»m«4n. account of the superiority of Ins artillery, commanded 

* [Vide p. 421. Aid ud din had a disgrace, and tra# confined ixt • fort in 

nominal command under BdberatPdni< Badakh^idn._^Bs.] . ' . 

j)at and Sikti; bit he afterw^dsfoU^nto 
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by a Constantinoplitaji Turk, and partly served by Portuguese 
prisoners. These advantages availed him little: hisg^position 
was rendered untenable by the enemy’s catting off hisMpplies; 
and, finding that famine would soon force him to suri’ender, ho 
blew up his guns," and fled in the niglit, almost alone, to Mandd, 
leaving his army to provide for its own safety. 

The army immediately dispersed, and Bahadur, being hard 
pressed at Mandd, continued his flight to Charap^lnir, and 
thence to the seaport of Cambay. Humdydn was by this time 
in pursuit of him in person, with a light detachment, and 
reached Cainbay on the evening of the* day on which Bahddur 
had quitted if? for liis final place of refuge at Did, in /ihe most 
remote part of the peninsula of Guzerdt.® 

Having failed in his immediate object, Humdydn quitted 
the peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled part of 
Guzer4.t. Ho soon obtained possession of the open country, but 
the year was well advanced before the hill-fort of Champdnir 
fell into his hands. 'It was scaled in the night,, with the help 
of steel spikes fixed in an almost perpendicular rock, 1535 ^ 

by 300 chosen men, who climbed up, one by one, 94 ^, 

during an attack made on one of the gates by the 
army. Hum4,jn(in himself was among the 300.* 

Soon after the taking of Ch^mpdnir, Hum4.ydn received ac¬ 
counts of the commencement of those troubles which ended in 
the successful revolt of Shir Khdn. He set off for Agra, leaving 
his brother, Mirz^ Askari, in chaige of his new con- Expulsion 
quests; and had scarcely quitted Guzerdt, when dis-^**’?,.^^ 
sensions broke out among the officers left behind; 
discontents and intrigues ensued, and ended in some project for 
raising Mirzd Aska:^ to the throne. ^ BaMdur profited by these 

• When Humdjrfin was. eneam^td at that the f?Iace where Bahddur’s treasure 
Cambay, he was exposed to considerable was '£on|paled was known only to one 
danger from a night-attack of a bc^ of officer, and it was suggested to have re- 
Cdli^ a forest tri^ still famous for siinilar course to torture to make him disclose the 
exploits in Quzerit, They made their secret; but Hum4yfin said they had much 
way with so much silence and intelligence better have recourse to wine, and directed 
into the camp, that diey surprised Humd- that the officer should well timJbd, 
yfin’s own tent, and carried off his bagga^ and invited to an entertainment by one 
and books, among which was a remarkalne of his own chiefs. Ac^rdingly, when 
copy of the “ History of Tamerlane," the his heart was softened kindness and 
loss and subsequent recovery of which are warmed wi^h good cheer, the officer made 
thou^t worthqr of being recorded by the no scruple do tell his entertainer, that if 
historians of those timea.' Humdy&n, by the water were drawn off from a certain 
way of retaliating the insult^ he had re- reservoir the treasure would be found in 
d^ved from these lawless moimtuneers, a vault beneath it; and his instructions 
gave up the unoffending toim of Carney being complied with, a large amount .of 
. to i^uMer. ' gold and silver was found aa he had de- 

*Wh^ the fort wal taken, it was found scgibed. _ * 
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disorders; and to such a state of weakness were the invaders 
A-n. 163 ( 1 ^ gpduced, that they gave up Guzerdt without a 
A.H. 048, struggle, and evacuated Mdlwa, which was not even, 
threatened.^ 

Huinayiin had not heenjiong returned to his capital before 
Early life he Set out ogainst Shir Khdn.® This person,’ who was 

great a part, was the grandson of 
Ibrdhim Khdn, a native of Afghanistdn. Ibrdhim 
claimed to be descended of the family (though probably only of 
the tribe) of the kings of Ghdr, and both he and his son Hasan 
were marjied into noble families of their ovpi nation. Hasan 
held a jdgir at Sahserara, in Behar, for the maintenance of 500 
horse. He had two sons by his Afghdn wife, Shir Khdu and 
Nizam Khan; but he was led, by the arts ‘Of a concubine, to 
slight Jiis wife, and neglect her children; and as soon as Shir 
Khan was of an age to act for himself, he left his father, went 
to Jounpiir, and entered as a private soldier into the service of 
the governor. His father applied to the gc^vemor to send him 
home for his education, but Shir Khdn uiged that there were 
more opportunities of education at Jounphr than at Sahserdm; 
and he seems to have been in earnest in his preference, for he 
devoted himself to study, made himself familiar with history 
and poetry, and could repeat all the poems of SAdi from me¬ 
mory, besides acquiring a general knowledge of other branches 
of information. lie was subsequently restored to'favour by his 
father, and managed his jdgir, until SoleimAn, the son of his 
stepmother, had grown up. After this, he found his situation 
so unpleasant, that he went off with his full-brother Nizdm, and 


* Ferish^ toIb. ii. and iv. Prke, voL 
iv. Memoirs of Humiljr6n. Biras* 
twy of Ovxerdt. Paiasr by Col. Miles, 
Bmnbay Lit^raryTranmetion^ vol. i. 

* He tnarohed in the mont^ of "iSafar, 

but the year is \mcertain ; the “ T^rikhi 
Shir Shih” says a.h. 942 (A.n. 1536); 
and the “ Mantakhib Jhl Towdrikb," as 
vejl as Ferishta, A.H. 943 (a.». 1636). 
The former daie, 942, is impossible, be¬ 
cause Hum^yfin took tJie foot of Ch^- 
pduir, in in that very month and 

year. The-other year, 943, is improbable, 
as it allows only a twelvemonth for the 
final settlement of Gueerdt nid Mdlwa, 
besides the return to Delhi anid the pre- 
pamtions for the war with Shir Kh4n; 
while it leaves a year and a half for Hu- 
milyfin’B march of 350 miles through bis 
own dominions to Cbundr. I should there-' 
fore suppose that ftis march took plac4i||Q 


Safav, A.H. 944 (July 1637). 

* This accolWt of Shir Shtih is compiled 
from Fm*A<rt,\ola. i., it, iv., from Er- 
skinl’s judder, And from Abfil Faal in Price, 
vol. iv. Ferishta gives a connected his- 
toryyof Shir Sh^ (vd. ii. p. 98), which, 
though it appears to be written with per¬ 
fect imparriality, is ^remely confused 
from inattention to dates; toe different 
expeditions of Bdber being mixed up wij^ 
those of Humiytim in such a meaner M 
to make them quite inexplicable without 
other aid. This aid he mmsdf paartialljr 
supplies under ttie reigns of ZhnChim, 
IMbm-, and Hum^rfin, hUt more is de¬ 
rived from BaWs own Memoint Abdl 
F^ also fUrmshw several fa^ though 
his general narrative is a ixme invective 
against Shir Shilt, audt as -mi^t hAr6 
been expected frMi the tuhostet otJttu’*, 
rndydn’s son. 
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entered into the service of Sultdn Secander, who was then 
king.® He remained at Delhi until his father died, when the 
jdgir of Sahserim was conferred on him; and after t8b defeat 
of Sultdn Ibr&him (a.d. 1526), he was active in the service of 
Mohammed Shih Lohdni, who set up for king of Jounpdr and 
Beh5.r. He was for some time in fhvour with this prince, but 
being again deprived of his paternal j^gir by the intrigues of 
his half-brother Soleimiln, he left the court in disgust, and 
joined tTunid, the governor of Jounptir, on the part of Briber 
(Aj). 1627). By the assistance of Junid, he assembled a body 
of adventurer’s in the hills of Behdr, recovered his own j^gir, 
and carried"ph attacks and depredations on the territory of 
Mohammed Sh5,h Lohdni, professing himself a subject df Baber. 
About this time (A.D. 1528) he waited on that monarch, .accom¬ 
panied him to Chdnddri, and was confirmed in his possessions 
and. entrusted with a command in Behdr, on the part of the 
emperor. ♦ 

Next year (aj). 1529) MahmM L6di took Beh£r; and Shir Khdn, 
either from necessity, or an inclination to the cause of his nation, 
joined the Lddi standard. On the dispersion of Mahmdd s army, 
he was one of the many chiefs who made their submission to 
B^ber(April 1529).® Mohammed Sh^h Lohjini was now dead;- 
and his son JeUl, who was a minor, in charge of his mother, 
and at that time accompanying the Bengal army, made his sub¬ 
mission also, and was invested with considerable power, on the 
part of the emperor. He was still, however, under the manage¬ 
ment of his mother, Dudd, over whom Shir Khd,n acquired such 
an ascendancy, that, On her death, JeMl was left in entire 
dependence on that ambitious chief. Shir Khan now ho obwiw 
m^o himself master of BeMr, and also obtained pos- 
session of the fort ^ Chun^r, as, af> *this or some subsequent 
period he did of the still mare important ftrtress of BohUs.^® 

These rapid advances to power were“u%de in the early part of 
Humdydn’s reign; and as ^oon as that prince had settled his 
discussions with Cfimrdn, and had time to attend to his inte- 
• rests in the provinces, he marched against Chun^r, ye has be8n 
already stated (A.p. 1632). He, however, was content with the 
recqgpaition of his title, and the service of a body of Jfbrse,^ under 

• Seconder died ia A.n. 1817'. ' the womeix This stratagem, whi«h hatf 

• Enkine’s JSdbe^f p. 40S. so fabulous an appearance, was thought 

Bohida wt iaAan by treachery from sufficiently plausible in m^em times to 

a HlhdA r4}A . Shir Kh&i persuad^ffi him be employed by M. Buasy to conceal the 
to jpve ^ asylum to his f{Km%, and then treachery of a goyemor who admitted Mip.. 
introddc^ Mrmed soldkos ia the corered into the strong fort of Doulatiibdd. 
which were jnipiK»ed to conceal 
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Shir KhAn’s son; and this young man took an opportunity to 
withdraw, when the king began his march against BahAdur 
ShAh. HumAyAn, thenceforward, was fully occupied in Guze- 
rAt; and before ’his return, Shir KhAn had got complete posses- 
andoonquers BehAr, had invaded Bengal, and had made great 

Bengal. progress in the co!f[][uest of that rich kingdom. 

His wir with Bengal was occasioned by .TelAl LohAni, who 
had called in the aid of the king of that country, to relieve him 
from the control of Shir KhAn, and, by his means, had at one 
time nearly succeeded in his object; but Shir KhAn soon re¬ 
trieved his losses, repellpd the attack on himself, and laid siege 
to Gour, the capital of the hostile king. « , 

He w^ engaged in this enterprise when HumAyAn returned; 
and that prince could not fail to perceive, at once, the advan¬ 
tage of attacking him while thus embarrassed, and the danger 
of allowing him to consolidate his power. 

With those views, ho marched at the head of a powerful army 
Humtfyfin fi’om Agra, and advanced through a peaceful country 
•gaiiujt iiim. till he reached ChunAr, near BenAres. 

But Shir KhAn was well aware of all the danger of his situa¬ 
tion, and laid bis plans for averting it with a foresight and com¬ 
bination of which we have no example in the previous history 
of India. 

His fii-st object was to gain time to complete the conquest of 
Bengal, before he should be disturbed by a new enemy. For 
this purpose he threw a strong garrison inso ChunAr, and pro¬ 
vided it with all the means of retarding the advance of Hu- 
mAyAn, by an ob^inate defence. • 

This fort stands on a rock, close to the Ganges, and is, as it 
siuitarj were, a detached portion of the Vindhya mountains, 
KSv'wid which extend to'the same river itear MirzApAr. From 
that neighbwirhood the hUls recede westward, by the 
fort of RohtAs and ShiijghAti, and do not approach the river again 
until near BhAgalpAr, after which they run straight south, leaving 
the Ganges at a ^eat distance. These hills, therefore, cover the 
\^hole of the south-west of BehAr and Bengal, and ^ut up the. 
road along the south bank of the Gange8,.in tvro places—one near 
ChunAr, ad& the other at Sicragalli, east of BhAgalpAr. The hillf 
^emselves are not hig^h, but poor and covered with woods. 

As HumAyAn marched along the Ganges, and made use of,that 
siegBof ^ convey his guns and stores, it was necessaiy 

cbundr. foj. begin with the siege ojf ChunAr,'* After 

** The Memohy of HomdyiiD say; that the army reached^Chuiutr oa the f 


siege of 
Cboudr. 
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investing the place, he endeavoured to mine such parts of the 
vralls as were accessible on the land-side, and also brought 
floating batteries, constructed for the .purpose, to bear upon the 
face towards the river. Notwithstanding all these preparations, 
his attack failed; the garrison, however, having already held 
out for several months, and knowiilgf that they had no prospect 
of relief, at length surrendwed. The siege had been conducted 
by Rdmi Khdn, the ConstantinopoUtan Turk, who brought 
Bahddur Shdh of Guzerat’s ordnance to so high a state, and 
who had since entered into the service of Hum^dn; and so 
much importance was attached to the knowledge of the service 
of artillery tn those days, that the right hands of air the gun¬ 
ners in the garrison, to the number of 300, were cut dflf, either 
to disable them for the future, or in revenge for the loss they 
had occasioned. 

After the taking of Chun4.r, Humdyfiin pushed his’march 
along the Ganges. Before reaching Patna, he was met by 
Mahmdd, king of Bengal, who had just been driven from his 
dominions, and was still suffering from a wound‘he had received 
in his last defeat. 

As he approached the defile of SIcragalli, he sent on a strong 
detachment to take possession of it. They found it already 
occupied by JeUl Kh^n, the son of Shir Khan, who attacked 
and repulsed them with considerable loss. Huin^ydn hastened 
on with his main body to retrive this check, but was agree¬ 
ably surprised* to find the pass deserted, and the road open to 
the capital of Bengal. 

It was no part of Shfr Khan’s plan to cope* with the superior 
force of Humdyfin in this stage of the campaign. His 
design from the first was to retire to the hilly tract on 
the south-west; ai^ with this view "he had removed 
his family, and all that ha possessed of walue, to Jlohtds. The 
protracted siege of Chunir had enablqd' him to reduce Gour, 
and to defeat Mahmud in a conclusive battle. He had stiU re¬ 
quired time to remove the captured trcasiHres and stores to 
Rohtis, and to dispose of the open country in the planner that 

suited his views. JelAl Kh4n had therefore been instructed to 

V 

Banit (ShtCbda IStib) of a.b. 945, Jauuiuy may have# mistaken the year, although 
15S9 ; but dUs wo\xld leave only six he has renfembered the festival, and that 
moutl^ for the conqyest of BengJ, and the siege began 15th Bhdbin, a.h. 914 
all the^ other qraratipna till Hum;^n’s (January 8th, 1588). All accounts agree 
defeat in Safar,.A.H. 918 (June 1639). 1 that the siege lasted several mouths; 
oon<^ttde, themore,' that tlM} ^ memoir- some say six months, 
writer,.who tKS^jr.ever gives a dat^ « 
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HamAy^u at i^e pa^, but to avoid any. serious encounter, 
arid to join his father in the hills. Humdyiin accordingly took 
posseasipn of Gouri^ without further opposition. But the rains 
cSui*Vna attained their height: the Delta of 

wAyttaf the Ganges was one vast sheet of water, and in the 
ewiditfiug* country beyond tfce reach of inundation every brook 
and channel was become kn impassable flood. It was 


impossible to cany on operations in Bengal, and scarcely l^ss 
difficult to keep up a communication with Upper India. This 
forced inactivity lasted for several months, during which time 
the spirit of the soldiers sank under the moist and sultry 
climate, and their numbers were thinned byrthe sickly season 
that follows the heavy rains. No sooner were the roads open, 
than they began to desert in numbers; and Prince HindAl, who 
had been left in North Behdr, went off even before the rains 
had ceased. 

Meanwhile Shir Khdn issued from his retreat, took possession 
TOtioMT" D^hdr and Benares, recovered ChunAr, laid siege to 
Shir Khun. Jounpdi*, and puslicd his detachments up the Ganges 
as far as Canouj. Thus, when the season for military opera¬ 
tions commenced, Hum^yhn found his communication with his 
capital again intercepted, and himself left with no altems^ive 
but to trust his new conquest to the charge of a weak detach¬ 
ment, and endeavour to force liis way to Agra with the rest 
of his reduced army. 

He for Some time hesitated to adopt this deMded measure, 
fbe dry season was half over before he set out on 
Huausyfln. jj|g retriat. He sent on a censiderable body before 
he himself began his march, under the command of KhAni 
Khfi,ndn Lodi, one of Baber’s principal generals. By the time 
this ferce reached Monghfr, it was sbrprise^ and defeated by a 
detachment ^nt by Shir, w^o was now as enterprising 
Slaking, as £e had befeye been cautious; and who, to show his 
confidence in the result of his operations, had already assumed 
the title of king. § ' 

<ilf Humi^fin had not before had sufficient motives for extri¬ 
cating himself from his present situation, the accounts he 
daily recei«fing of the progress of j^aim at Agra mirst have 
filled him with imps^ence: but by the time he had pas^d 


Probably June or July, Ab^ xaet 'witb rain before he lelfc Bebi£r, where 
Fael eCatee i;hat Bengal wae ooaiqnered in . the rainy sewiOD does noi ^ 

a.a. ^16.v Timt'y^ began (m. Hey ,33th, . June. ■. ' 

; .ba|ii blul ; 




Batar, l!)etween Patoa and Bezi£re9,...iia Sliif .Shi^h- 

had raised the siege of Jounp6r, .and was oome 
forced marches to intercept his retreat.' Sblr 
had made a march of thirty-five miles on that day, 

’ and Humd.ydn was advised to attacljj him before his troofjs had 
time to relish. * The step ^emed too hazardous to b| a^pted 
at Once; and the next day he found Shir intrenched in such a 
ma^er that he could neither be passed nor attacked with any 
•prospect of success. Hurndyfin, therelbre, intrenched in his 
turn, and began to collect boats and form a bridge across the 
Oaiiges, so as to pursue his reireat ak>ng^ the opposite bank. 
Shir Shdh, to jvhoih every delay was an advantage, allowed him 
to go on for nearly two months; when, the bridge of boats 
being nearly comple^d, Shir Shdh one day left his camp stand¬ 
ing, and occupied by a sufficient force to conceal his piove- 
mont from the enemy; while he himself, with theg^rpriw, 
choice of his army, made a secret march to the rear 
of Humdyiin’s position, and, returning in the night, 
attacked him in three columns about daybfeak, and completely 
surprised his camp. Hum^yfin had only time to leap on horse¬ 
back, and, though himself disposed to make one effort, at 
least, against the enemy, he was urged by those around him 
to provide for his own safety; and one of his principal officers, 
seizing his reins, in a manner compelled him to make his way 
to the river-side. The bridge, as W been mentioned, was not 


finished; and, as Hum^ytin had not a moment for deliberation, 
he plunged at once into the Ganges. Before he reached the. 
opposite bank his home was exhausted, an^ sank into the. 
stream; and Humiyfin himself must have met with rire same> 


fete, if he had not been sa^ed by a vater-icarrier ” who ^was 
crossing with the aadVof’^e ’ddn 'used’ to hold water, which he 
had inflated like a bladde^,'Wd which ehabled hinr* to support 
the king’s weight as well fw ^owm Tmis r^^wmed, HuiuSy^ 
pursued his flight, with a very small retinim, to CiUpi, hnd>^ 
thence proceeded to i*he whole cff his* army having 

been cut off by the or ^wued iu the ri.ve||- Bun^yda’s, 
(|ueen, iirhpm it cf hfe last exto save,; 

had i^ady beeh su^undiC^ hhd tell iuto thel hands of the 
enemy; lie yat by Shir ^h with scrupnlqua 
dehoacy aad 
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opportvinity to a pla(?e of safety. This tremendous disaster took 
place in the end of June, 1539.^^ 

HumAydn’s presence, discomfited as he was, was of essential 
importance at Agra. While he was shut up in Bengal, Prince . 
HindAl had begun to collec^adhereuts at Agra, and being after¬ 
wards joined by the fugitives from^Bengal, he" went into open 
rebellion; while Prince CAmrAn, on being applied to by the 
king’s representatives, immediately set out from CAbul, pro¬ 
fessedly to support Humdydn’s interests, but in reality to be at 
hand to profit by any opportunity of advancing his own. The 
arrival o^ Humaydn put a stop to all those designs. He par¬ 
doned HindAl, at the intercession of CAmrAn, and the three 
brothers united their exertions to arrest the progress of their 
common enemy. c 

Whjle Humdydn was occupied in repairing his losses. Shir 
Shdh contented himself with retaining his acquisitions in Hin- 
dostan, and proceeded to recover possession of Bengal, and to 
put all his former territories into a state of order. 

Eight or nine months were employed on both sides in these 
transactions. Towards tlie end of the Mahometan 
year> Humjtydii once more moved from Agra, his own 
zu c^vii. army being strengthened by a reinforcement of 3,000 
men belonging to Camran, who himself retired to Labor. 
Sm^lgn. ShAh had reached the Ganges oppo¬ 

site Canouj, and both parties seemed unwilling to offer 
an advantage to the other; until at length SulUn MirzA (a 
prince of the family of Tamerlane, who^had before been in rebel¬ 
lion) deserted from HumAyfin’s camp with his followers; and the 
example was so likelj’' to bo followed, that HumAyfin determined 
to bring the contest to issue, and crossed the Ganges by a 
Finfti bridge of boats which he had coWructed. A general 
u^yfin. acition ensue^ in which H^mAyfin’s army was entirely 
A.D. 1540 , defeated, an(f driven into the Ganges. HumAyiin him- 
A if Qii self wM in imminent danger: his horse was wounded, 

Mohan.«aio.g^jj^ he must have been killed oi; taken, if he had not 
His flight, fortui^ately found an elephant, on which he mounted. 
Even the|j the driver could not be prevailed on to attempt to 

Most writers OBcribe limniiyfin’B de- jn&o, does great justice to ^liir in 

feat to treachery, and say t^t Shir Bh^ the facts, and a88erte,‘^on this o0<iafiion, 

attacked him during an armiatice, or even that he delayed HunriYdu'B retreat by 

after a peace had been eigned. This ac- amusing him with nego^tions, bttt never 

count, in ifeolf, does not seem improbable; professed tp .suspend his. hostility, and- 
but that given by Major Price from Abdl was entirely indebted to his militaiy skill 
Fazl, although it occasionally applies op> for the success his s|p;stageu. 
probriousepith^ to theenemycl Hunu' ' 
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swim the Ganges; and the king was obliged to throw him from 
his seat on the neck, and give his place to an eunuch whom he 
found on the elephant, and who now guided the animal across 
the stream. The opposite bank was too steep for the elephant 
to ascend; and Hum^yiin must still have perished, if two sol¬ 
diers,^ who happened to ha^e gained that part of the ihore, had 
not tied their turbans together and thrown one end to him, so 
as to enable him to make good his landing. Before long he was 
joined by his brothers, the Princes Hinddl and Askari, and also 
by some troops; and all together made their way to Agra, after 
a narrow escape fipm being plundered by the villagers on their 
road. * • 

All hope of further resistance was now at an end; and they 
had scarcely time tef remove the royal family and the most por¬ 
table part of the treasures from Agra and Delhi, and 
to escape to Camrdn at Ldhor. 

Even there Hum4,ydn was no welcome guest. Cam- m, 
i4u was equally afraid of being supplanted by him at Awwai. 
home, and of being involved in his quarrel with Shir Shdh; 
and lost no time in making his peace with the conqueror, to 
whom he ceded the Panjdb, and retired himself to Cabul, leaving 
Hum5,y6n to provide as ho could for his own safety. 

The deserted monarch turned his thoughts to Sind ^.n. imo, 
the province which adjoined to Camran s territories on 
the south. It‘was in the hands of Husoin, the head Aw^ai' 
of the family of Arghdn, who had been driven out of Kails ill an 
Candah^r by Baber; aivl as it had once belonged to 
Delhi, Humkydn hoped that he might still find some moans of 
inducing it to recognise his authority. 

But there was niching Ri Humayiin’s character to promise 
him such an ascendancy. ^ , 

Though not deficient in intelligence, |he had liltle energy; 
and though free from vices and viole|it passions, ho was no less 
devoid of principles and affections. By nat^ire he was more 
inclined to ease than ambition; yet, as he had been brought up 
under Bdber, and accustomed to bodily and mental exertion, he 
never was entirely wanting to the exigencies of his situation, or 
quite lc«t the advantages of his birth an^ pretensions, though 
he never tuihed them to the best account. 

He passed into the Arghfin territories through Uch; but after 
a year and a half of fruitless negotiations, and no less fruitless 


“ [ErakineBajs who afterw^^da 
became a disbuigoiBhednoblc^-^heina ud- 


din, the “atkeh,” or fo{^r>£ather of Ak- 
her.—E d.] 
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hostilities (during which he attempted the sieges of Bakkar and 
Sehw&n), he found his funds expended, and the resources of the 
country exhausted, and was deserted by the adventurers he had 
collected, just as Husein Arghdn was advancing to attack him. 
swkBwfnge In this extremity liwi fled to Uch, and resolved, as a last 
inj<}dp<ir: ^source, to throw himself On the protection of Molded, 
rdja of Mirwdr, whom he supposed to be favourably disposed 
towards him ; but when, after a journey over the desert, in which 
he lost many of his followers from thirst and fatigue, he had 
reached the neighbourhood of Jddpflr, he found that the rdja 
which is much les^ inclined to assist higi than to deliver 

refused. yp jjjg cuemies, and was obliged ftgain to seek 

comparative safety in the dreary sands from which he had just 
emerged. His present object was to make kis way to Amercdt, 
a fort Ml the desert not far from the Indus; and in this journey 
he had a more desolate tract than ever to pass, and' had greater 
evils to encounter than any he had yet experienced. Before he 
quitted the inhabited country, the villagers repelled all ap¬ 
proaches to their water, which was to them a precious possession ; 
and it was not without a conflict and bloodshed that his followers 
were able to slake their thirst. And all this was but a prelude 
to scenes of greater distress. His small train was encumbered 
by the presence of the women of his family; and they had 
already left the last trace of human culture behind, and were 
struggling with thirst in the heart of the desert, when one 
Horrors of moming, after a night of fatigue, they perceived that 
thwuSho m^ch was followed by , a considerable body of 

desert. horse; and the worst apprehensions seemed to be 
realised when they found it was commanded by the son of Mol¬ 
ded, and was sent to chaslige their intrusion into his territory. 

These new enemies ^losed in on tl^e exhausted party, cut off 
those who attempted r^istance, and drove the rest before them ; 
while another detachmen^ pushed forward and took possession 
of the wells, on \\jliich the only remaining. hope even of tempo¬ 
rary relief was founded. 

The, calamities of the fugitives seemed novr drawing to a close, 
but the R^pflts had no intention of destroying them; and wheii 
all hdpe appeared to^be extinguished, the raja’s son advanced 
with a white flag,' ind after reproaching them with , having 
entered his father’s territory without leave, and with haying 
H kiUed kine in a Hindd country, supplied them with water for 


1 * 




'as one of his ablest 
followers. Himhtt sad- 


' YiCd^ had bem ^ fijnit with Hva^yUnt 
W at length desort^d ljiixiu»^^ • 
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their immediate relief^ and allowed them to proceed without 
further molestation. But the natural horrors of the desert still 
remained j several marches were still to be accomplished; and it 
^ was not till they had again endured the torments of thirst, and 
witnessed the i^iserable death of many of their companions, 
that HumdyAn, '^ith seven ^ounted^ttendants, at length found 
entrance to Amercot. The straggling survivors of fiis party 
assembled at the same place. 

At Amercdt he, at last, found a friend. The chief, whose name 
was Hina Persdd, not only received him with respect . 1 * hospitably 
and hospitality, but offered his assistance in another Aiuurodt. 
attempt to gam an*establishment in Sind. 

it was this period of depression and affliction that gave birth 
to Akber, a prince c[pstined to raise the Indian^ Empire 3 ;^^ 
to the greatest lustre that it ever enjoyed (Oct. 14, 

1542). During his residence beyond the Indus,^^ Humdydn had 
been struck with the beauty of a young lady, whom he saw at an 
entertainment given to him, in the women’s apaxtment, by his 
stepmother, the mother of Prince Hind^l.’ He found she was 
the daughter of a Seiad, a native of Jdm, in Khorasan,“ and 
formerly preceptor to that prince; that her name was Hamida, 
and that she was not yet betrothed; and so strong was the im¬ 
pression made on him, that, in spite of the angiy remonstrances 
of his brother, he almost immediately married her. She was 
far advanced ip her pregnancy during the march to Aniercdt, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that she was conveyed 
through the hardships of the desert. 

Humdytin had marched for Sind the day bdfore the birth of 
Akber. It is usual on such occasions for the father to second at- 
give presents among his i^liends.. Humayun had no^nlT*^** 
presents to give, ext'ept one pod of fnusk, which ho broke up 
' when the news reacUed hhn, and distributed among his ad¬ 
herents, with a wish that his son’s fslne might be diffused 
throughout the world like the odour of that perfume. 

He was accompanied on this expedition Sy Edna Pcrsdd, 
with a considerable body of Rdjphts, and he had again collected 
100 Moguls of his own. With this force they preceded to 
J6n in Sind.^® They took the place, after an action wiiji the 
officer in c^^rge ; and though harassed ^y attacks from the 

m 

** (While he - was besieging Bakker in " 'Probably JAn (or JMn), on a branch 
the suinmer of 1541, before HintllQ had of the Indus, halfway between Tatta^and 
deserted hiia.—Amercdt. (See the map to Dr. Buraes’ 
' ,*• vpL iv. ppi ffiO, 540. Jferemoira Account of Sind.) 

^ jSTutMtyiin, pi * 
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troops of the ArghAns, they were joined by the neighbouring 
Hindu princes, and foi’med an amiy estimated by the author 
of the Memoirs af 15,000 horse. 

But Humaytin’s ill-fortune, or ill-management, continued to 
attend him. The raja, after giving decisive proofs of his 
fidelity, was affronted by aTMogul ;^m.d got so4ittle redress on 
complainfiig, that he quitted the camp in indignation, and was 
followed by all his Hindu friends.*® 

In consequence of this defection, IIum5.yfin was left almost 
iiuiMfiviin aionc to contend with Husein Arghfin, who was ad- 
retht'tr” vancing againjjt him. He, nevertheless, threw up 
cami.ihiXr. intrcnchincnts, and defended him^lf well as he 
could: tfll Husein Ai’ghim, glad to get rid of him on any terms, 
consented to allow* him to withdraw, and even to, assist him on 
his journey, if he would immediately set out for CandahAr. 
These ‘terms being settled, Huradydn began his march towards 
his native kingdom (July 9, 1543). 

His younger brothers had long quitted him, after occasioning 
iriD (laiigei'jj him much annoyance from their restless disposition: 

ill tliut ^ ^ 

coiuitry. and Candah^r was then held by Mirz^ Askaii on the 
part of Cdmr^n. Humd.ydn’s object probably was to bring that 
prince over to his side, or to takie the chances of gaining pos¬ 
session in some other way. His professed intention, however, 
was to leave his son at Candah^r, and proceed himself on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca.*^ 

When he had reached Shal, about 130 miles south of Oanda- 
hdr, a horseman, sent by one of his old adherents, galloped up 
to his tent, spruhg from his horse, and, without quitting the 
bridle, rushed into the tent, and announced that MirzA Askari 
was close at hand, with the desjgn of making Humdydn 
prisoner. So little was prepared for t%is intelligence, that 
he had only4ime to pl!ice his queen •on hi^own horse, and was 
obliged to leave hertchild to the compassion of his uncle. 
Mirz^ Askari soon after arrived. He pretended to have come 
with friendly in^ntions, treated his infant nephew with affec¬ 
tion, and removed the whole painty to Candahdr. (Dec. 14, 1543). 


** [Jjistat Ais crieia (April, 1648) he 
was rejoined oy the celebrate B^ntm 
Kb4n : chief Jmd escaped after the 

fatal Wttle of Kananj, and «ad resisted 
Shir Shifh’s efforts to win him over, and 
after many .adventures had found his way 
to Hutniiydn’s camp, {Erghim, ii. 258.) 
-- Ed.] 

** Some unexplained delay must have 
occurred betweei#J(in and Sebwto. fli® 


whole distance from Jdn to Sh(Q is under 
450 miles, and the journey from. Sehwtfn 
to Shil appears, by the Memoirs, to have 
been made in nine daya,; yet the whole 
time, from Jdn to Slutt, was five months 
(from Eabl us Sdnl, July 9, to the 
middle of Rdmaain, a^ut December 10). 
[Bum4yfin*s unaccountable delays were 
the cause of most of the disas^rs of his. 
reign.— Ed.] '• 
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Meanwhile Hum£yi&n, accompanied by forty-two followers, es¬ 
caped to the Garmslr^ and thence to Sistln, which was then 
under the Persian government. He was received with Hi# mght to 
great respect by the governor, and sent on to Herdt, 
to wait the orders of the King of Persia. At tlie latter city he 
was joined by several of his nartisanf from Candahiir. 

Three years had elaps^ since his first arrival ifli Sind, of 
which eighteen months had been occupied in his negotiations 
and military attempts in that country: six months were spent 
in his journeys to the eastward of the Indus, and a year in his 
residence at Jfin and his journey to Caijdah^r. In his military 
affairs he ha4 slfown no want of personal courage,* but great 
deficiency in enterprise; and he had gone through Ris subse¬ 
quent calamities with cheerfulness that approached to magna¬ 
nimity. 

His temper was put to many trials; for, as delicacy and 
subordination cannot be kept up under great sufferings, he 
was often exposed to instances of ill-humour and disrespect 
from his followers. He was' more than' once refused a horse, 
when it was almost necessary to his safety. A boat, which he 
had prepared to convey his family, on his flight, across the 
Indus, was seized by one of his chiefs; and during the terrible 
march to Amercdt, an officer, who had lent his horse to tho 
mother of Akber, on finding his own exhausted, compelled her 
to dismountand Humdyiin was obliged to give her his, and 
proceed on foot till he met with a baggage-camel. On the 
other hand, he sometimes showed little consideration for his 
followers. When he* reached Amercdt, add was under the 
protection of tho rdja, he suddenly seized the baggage of his 
adherents, and even rippe^ open their saddles to discover their 
property, of which' he took half to 'supply his own exigencies. 
At the end of one,of his* first marches Howards Jddpffr, where 
he had lost many of his party in the Hesert, he loaded all the 
. cattle, even his own horses, with water, to relieve the survivors 
who might be unable to come on; and as he' went part of the 
way back himself, he found a Mogul merchant, to whom*he 
owed a laige sum of money, lying in the last sta^ of exhaus¬ 
tion, when, with fb hard-hearted pleasantry, he retused^to give 

22 [“The Ifmperature in Persia de- plains wh&h stretch along the shores of 
pends on elevation and soil, more than the Caspian, Persian G^f, and Indian 
on latitude. Both the northern and Ocean." (Balfour’s AU Hazin, p, 100, 
southern provinces have a cold and warm note.) The Oartns^ of the text is the 
region (or tardHr and gca^mit). I^e low tract of laud lying on the HeAmand. 
former is the higher and more mountain- —£d.} 
ous part within UoAi; the latter those « 
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him a drop of water until he had cancelled his debt sbefore 
legal witnesses; audit does not appear that he ever relieved 
the poor n^ from the consequences of this forced remission. 


CHAPTEI^III. 

t 

SHfR SHi-H, AND OTHERS OF THE FAMILY OF ST?R, 

The ultimate success of the House of Timdr, and the great 
A.D. 1540 , (Sslebrity which they afterwards ob^ned*, have occa- 
A.H. 947. %ioned Shir ShAh to be regarded as an usurper. Yet, 
as he was bom in India, and expelled a foreign family who had 
only been fourteen years in' possession, his claim was, in reality, 
more tonformable to justice than those of most founders of 
dynasties in that country. ^ 

The retreat of CAmrdn seems to have been concerted with 
shfrshih Shir ShAh, for he had no sooner withdrawn than the 
latter monarch took possession of the whole of the 
domiiuons. PauJAb. After settling the province, and founding the 
famous fort of RdhtAs, on the Hydaspes, which he named after 
that in BehAr, he returned to Agra, and was soon called to 
subdue the revolt of his own governor of Bengal. He made 
such a division of that province for the future, as to guard 
against a repetition of disturbance.^ 

In the course of the next year he conquered MAlwa; and in 
Kecovers that suc<Seeding he reduced the* fort of RAisin, which 

^ST 542 . was held by the son of SilhAdi, a Hindh chief, who had 

a!d.‘i 5 ^ enjoyed great authority un^erthe government of Ba- 
A.H. 950. hAdur Shdh. The garrison surrendered oh terms: but • 
when they had left the fori% the gapitulation was de- 
of iwisiu. clared null, out the authority of the legal opinion of 
some Mahometan lawyers; and the Hindhs, who had confided 
to the faith of theif engagement, were attacked and cut to pieces, 
aftbr a bravp resistance. No motive can be discovered for this 
act of treachery and cruelty. There was ho example to make 
or injui^ to^venge, and the days of religious fury were long 
since gone by; yet the^o is no action sO atrocious in |he history 
of any Mahometan piince in India, except Tamerlane. 

Next year. Shir invaded MArwfo with an army of 80,000 men. 

* [He divided the dietricts of the pro* indepiaideht of eadh other; \£rikim, it' 
Vince among a nmni^er fA ofiloew, wholly. ^3 ‘ ’ ... - 
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c^p/in. 

MAld^, rAja of that country, was in the height of his power, and 
derived additional strength from the sterility of his terri- * 1544 , 
tory, and the want of water in many parts of it Although fnviidS’ 
he had only 60,000 men to oppose to the superior 
numbers of his antagonist, he ap^ars, at finst, to have over¬ 
awed the invader. Shir, i^ained Tor a month, halted within a 
short distance of his army; but succeeded, at last, by the usual 
trick of letters written on purpose to be‘intercepted, in exciting 
the lAja’s suspicions of his chiefs, and thus inducing him to 
commence a retreat. One of those chiefs, indignant at the im¬ 
putation, determi^d, in the R 6 jpiit spirit of honour, to wipe it 
off at any risk. He quitted the army with his own t^jibe, con- 
sistipg of only 12,000 men, and fell with such impetuosity on 
Shir Shdh, who wfis unprepared for so vigorous an effort, that 
he threw his camp into confusion ; and so nearly gainpd the 
victory, that Shir Shdh, when he had, at last, succeeded in re¬ 
pulsing the assailants, declared that he had nearly lost the 
enipire of India for a handful of millet,—alluding, to the poverty 
of the country and the low quality of its produce. 

After this he reduced the RAna of MdwAr to submis- Takes chiwr. 
sion, and subsequently laid siege to C 6 ,linjer.^ He was here 
overtaken by a just retribution for his breach of faith |g 
at RAisin, for the rAja refused to enter into terms 
which he could not be sure would be observed; and as Shir was 
superintending, the batteries, he was involved in the explosion 
of a magazine, which had been struck by the enemy’s shot, and 
was so* scorched that, although he survived for some hours, his 
recovery was hopeless lirom the first, and towards evening he 
expired. 

In the midst of his' agonies, he continued to direct the opera¬ 
tions of the siege; aiid when intelligence was brought a. rims. 
to him that the placeiwas trfken, he exclaimed, “Thanks 
be to Almighty God! ” and never spoke a^in. Awwa 

Shir Shih appears to have been a prince of^consummate pru¬ 
dence and ability. His ambition was always toonigciia- , 
strong for his principles, and in the massacre at RAisin, 
he had not even that passion to plead; but towards subjects, 
his measfures were as benevolent in their intention as wise in 
their conduct. Notwithstanding his shoit reign andHhtoter- 
constant activity in the field, he brought his territo- 
ries into the highest order, and introduced many improvements 
in his dvU government.. Abfil Fazl affoots to deride his insti- 
[Beaiegied in vftia by tfahmM in i.]>. 1028, and taken by the Englilb in 1812.—^.} 
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tutions, which he represents as a revival of those of AlA ud din: 
nevertheless, most of them remained after the downfall of his 
dynasty, and are spoken of by the same author, along with 
many others of former sovereigns, as original conceptions of his 
master Akber. Another author, who wrote tinder Akber,® states 
that Shir Sb^ih made a lii^-road, ^xtending fbr four months’ 
journey, trora Bengal to the western RdhtAs, near the Indus, 
with caravanserais at 6very stage, and wells at every mile and 
a half; ^ there was an imd.m and a muezzin at every mosque, and 
provisions for the poor at every caravanserai, with attendants of 
proper casts for Himliis as well as Mussulmans. The road was 
planted Avitli rows of trees, for shade; and in^^many places was 
in the state described, when the author saw it, after it had stood 
for fifty-two years. ^ 

Shir Shdh was buried at SahserAra, where his stately mauso¬ 
leum is still to bo seen, standing in. the centre of an artificial 
piece of water a mile in circumference, which is faced by walls 
of cut stone, with flights of steps descending to the water. 

Selim Shdh SHr. 

A'dil KhAn was the eldest son of Shir Shdh, and had been re- 
cognised as his heir by that king. He was a prince of a 
feeble character, while his second brother, JelAl KhAn, 
Awiii 15. was a man of known abilities, and had distinguished 
pianVhw himself as a soldier in his father’s wars. For these 

then ' reasons, most of the chiefs were disposed to support 

Jeial; and four qf the principal of thejn having pledged their 
faith to A'dil for his personal safety, and for his receiving an 
adequate provision, he was induced to abdicate in favour of his 
brother. JolAl accordingly, was prodaimed .by the title of Selim 
ShAh,® and a tract of country near BiAna was assigned to A'dil, 
He soon after took al|,rm at some proceedings of Selim, and 
he seems to have had good grounds for his suspicions; as 
KhowAs KhAn, the principal general of Shir ShAh, and one of 
the four chiefs who were security for the late agreement, took 
A'dil under his protection, revolted from the king, and marched 

straight tofthe capital for the purpose of deposing him. Selim 
< , ‘ 

* In the “ Muntalchab uf Tawtfrikh,” ject to fine; and, for feay of ita Infliction* 
written in A.n. 1004, A.a 1594—-5. the zemlndii-a used to patrol the r<»ds 

'* [The “ZubdatutTawdrlkh”8aya that at night. (Sir U. Elliot’s i. 293.) 
the^ waa great security in travelling —^TEd.] 

dunng his reign, as ho established a law * [His proper title waa Isldm Shi4h. 
that the mukaddams of the village where (AVmjWj il 448.>^E»,] 
any traveller was robbed, should be-sub* 
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had much to feai* from disaffection at home as well as fi-om the 
declared rebels; but he anticipated all movements Q^iisaa 
against him by his promptitude and firmness, defeated rebellion, 
the enemy, and in time entirely crushed the rebellion. A'dil fled 
to Boh^r, and was liever more heard of. 

The nobles who had beep. secretTy engaged in the conspiracy 
did not feel that their fi^luro to take part with it*had saved 
them from the suspicions of the king. ‘One was convicted and 
punished; and the others began to plot anew, and took anus 
for their own protection, without Setting up any competitor for 
the crown. 

The conf^^t off tliis occasion took place in the Paipdb. The 
rebels were again defeated. They retired among the Gakkars; 
by the strength of jrhose country, and the support of the Afghan 
tribe of Niydzi, they were able to keep alive the insur- ^ 
rection for two years. a.u‘ 954 / 

The rest of Selfm’s reign was passed in tranquillity.® On one 
occasion, indeed, he was informed that King Humaydn, who had 
recovered C4bul, had actually crossed the Indus to attack' him. 
Sclfm happened to be indisposed at the time, and was sitting 
under the application of leeches; but he started up on the 
instant, directed an immediate march, and was encamped six 
miles from Delhi before evening. If alarm had any share in 
this display of energy, it was ill-founded: Humiiydn had only 
crossed for d 9 cal purposes, and almost immediately retired to 
C^bul. 

Solfm Shdh died after a reign of nine years. He was an im¬ 
prover, like his father,'but rather in public vforks than ^ 
in laws.’ One division of the royal palace at Delhi aIh. 9eio.’ 
was built by hun; and all^ough Hum^ydn ordered it to be called 
Nurghar, by which name only it can be mentioned at court, it 
still retains that qf Selknghar everywhere but. in the royal 
presence. ' 

In this king’s reign there appeared at Bi^na a sectary, named 

• [GwiQiyir wai his favourite capital, most miiiuto bearings, and contai^iug 
as also his successor’s.—E d.] rules and regulations, jyhioh concerned 

^ {Even AbhUazl allows that he and not only the army, but cultivators, mer- 
his mther had immense administrative chants, and persons of ^her professions, 
ability. Abdul K^r says: “ He resumed, and which served as a g\ude to t|ie officials 

and placed under the immediate maniige* of the st^te; a measure which obviated 
ment of the slate, the lands enjoyed by the necessity of referring to a odsl or 
the troops, establishing pecuniary pay> mufti, any case relating to matters which 
ments in lien, according to the rates fixed hittreiio hivd been settled according to 
by Shir 8h4h. Circular orders were the principles and precepts of Muham« 
issued ihxough the pro^r channels to madan law.” (See H. Elliot’s JStsmrians, 
ev^ -djstri<^ touolung on matters re- L 230 .)—^Ed.] 
ligumii^ political, or Avenue^ in all their * 
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Sh^kh A114j, who preached the doctrines of the Gheir Mehdis, 
and, by his earnest zeal and persuasive eloquence, 
Mct- soon induced many persons to join him. They threw 
their property into a common stock, and some even left their 
families and devoted themselves to the sh^h. Khow^Ls KhAn, 
the great general whose rebellion h^ been mentioned, was at 
one time a*biong their number. At nrst the shdkh’s fanaticism 
was inoffensive, but some of his followers- went beyond all tole¬ 
rable bounds; they thought it was their duty to interfere when¬ 
ever they saw a man in any act of sin, and if he did not attend 
to their remonstrance, to, put him to death. The civil govern¬ 
ment, as well as the Mahometan lawyers, thoiight«it now high 
time to interpose. The skdkh was tried, and condemned to 
death; but the king remitted his sentence, a^d banished him to 
Hindia on the Nerbadda. This only spread the infection of his 
doctrines: he converted the governor and the garrison, and was 
making greater progress than ever, when he was I'ecalled to the 
capital. The king was importuned by the Mullds to put him to 
death; and, after many delays, he ordered.him to be whipped, 
and then left to consider whether he would recant his errors. 
The shdkh had previously been seized by an epidemic then pre¬ 
vailing, and was so reduced that he expired at the third lash. 

His sect created no disturbance, and seems to have melted away. 

1 

Mohammed Shdh SHur A'dU. 

On Selim’s death, his son, a boy of twelye years old, was mur- 
A.D.1S58, dered by'^his uncle, Mohammed Khdn,® who usurped 
Muhittnmtid his throne under the title of Mohammed A'dil Shdh, 
d«rs hU ue> but is better knoyrn by thai of Adali. ® His character 
was not such as to efface the memory of his crime; he 
was‘grossly ihnorant, fond*of coarse debauchery and 
aidw low society, ami as despicable from his incapacity as 
he was odious for his vices. 

pe committed the conduct of his government to*one Hdmff, a 
» Hiikdii, who had once kept a small shdp, and whose ap- 
pey'ance is said to have been meaner than his origin, 
ndnister. ^ these extcmal dis^Vantages, Hdmff had 

_ • [The bOT’s mother waa Muhammad’s Firdz. (^Erihtne, ii 488.)*i-Eiy.l 
eiater, and the umirper killed him in hie • [“ Hie imoranoe and absui^^ty oh*. 
motheF* arms. She had repeatedly taxn^ for mm the name AdaH {*t3ie 
pleadeB for her brother's life, when her foolish ’)." (Sir H. RlHo tV £l 8:02,) 
husband wished to put him to death, in —Ed.} 

order to secure the^ccesnou for ^ son . * . - ■ • 
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abilities and force of mind sufficient to maintain his ascend¬ 
ancy amidst a proud and martial nobility, and to pre- 
vent the dissolution of the government, weighed down Htoii. 
as it was by the follies and iniquities of its head.^® 

A'dil was scarcely seated on his^ .throne before he had dissi¬ 
pated his treasures by th^ most indiscriminate profii^- Oppressive^ 
sion. Wlien he had nothing of his own to give, he the king, 
resumed the governments and jdgira of his nobles, and bestowed 
them on his favourites. As the Afghans are never very capable 
of subordination, and are particularly jealous of any slight, the 
sufferers by, the^ resumptions bore their wrongs jvith great 
impatience. On one occasion, when the king transferred the 
lands held by a military chief to an upstart whom he favoured, 
the son of the dispossessed chief started forward, and exclaimed 
“ What! is my father’s estate to be given to a seller of dogs ? ” 
An attempt was made to force him out of the court; and the 
person to whom the grant had been made seized him by the 
throat for the purpose, when the young man drew his dagger, 
and laid the aggressor dead at his feet. Being now attacked 
on all sides, he ran at the king, who leaped from his throne, 
and had scarce a moment to pass into his seraglio when the 
assassin was at the door. The king, however, was able to draw 
the bolt, and was soon delivered from his danger by the death 
of his assailant. The ill-consequences of the affair did a.d, im, 
not end here. • On the same day, one of the principal RobeUwiw. 
nobles tied from the court, and, being joined by other malcon¬ 
tents, set up the standard of revolt near Chun^r. The separation 
king marched against the rebels, but, though 
defeated them in action, his affairs were little im- p^vince*. 
proved by his success; for Ibrahim ^ Stir, a person of his own 
family, seized on Delhi and Agra, andjbhe, king, after a vain 
attempt to expel him, was forced to l^ve him in possession, 
and confine hiinself to the eastern portion of his dominions. 
This example of successful rebellion was not ] 4 )st on the specta¬ 
tors. Secand'er S6r, another nephew of Shir Shdh, Revolt of», 
proclaimed himself king in the PanjAb, advanced bn 
IbfAhim, defeated him in action, and constrained liim 
to leave Delhi and Agra. Ibrdhim was^now driven in'bn the 
territory stiil in the hands of A'dil. He Vas met and defeated 
by Hdm^, and pursued to Bidna, where he would have been 

“ gained twenty-two battles for hiseking. 

in tiisaitih 'tb'rido on hdrseb^k} even in (jB’rrfswe, ii. 492 .)—^Ed.] 
the field ke waft caitifid about in a litter, " [Shdh Mu hai ri m ad Finneli.—^E d.] 
or on an elepbant; but he is said to have 
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captured, had not H4mA’s attention been called off by a rebellion 
of Bengal. The usurper in this case was Mohammed Sur, who 
had been intmsted with the government of the pro- 
vince. By the time HemA had joined his master, he 

Revolt of heard that M^llwa^tad also revolted,^® ^nd that Hu- 

Miflwa. i^{ty{in, having again enured India, had defeated 
Secander, and had taken Delhi and Agra 

Notwithstanding this* disastrous intelligence, H^mti perse¬ 
vered in opposing the new king of Bengal, who had advanced 
to some distance from his usurped territory. Hdmd was again 
victorious, ,and Alohammeil Sdr fell in the battl^ , 

The rebellions in other quarters still continued, ^)ut the most 
Retimiof imminent danger that presented itself was from Humd- 
iiomrouii. yfin at Agra. While preparing to engage in this new 
contest/ Hemd heard of the death of his enemy, and the acces¬ 
sion of Akber, who* was then in the Panjdb. Deriving fresh 
courage from this change, Hdmfi deposited his nominal king at 
Chundr, and set off with 30,000 men to recover the capital. His 
numbers increased as he advanced through a friendly country: 
A(u-a was taken after a siege, and all the Mogul troops who had 
been with Humayun were assembled under Tardi Bdg at Delhi. 
snix.-.«of Having been defeated in the field, Tardi Bdg precipi- 
iiiwft. tately abandoned the city; and Hdrafi now prepared to 
march to Mhdr, and give the last blow to the apparently dis¬ 
comfited invaders. 

The general opinion in Akber’s camp was in favour of a re¬ 
treat to Cabul; but Akber, who was only.in his thirteenth year, 
left the whole conduct of affairs to Bair^ra KhAn, and the 
intrepid chameter of that officer preserved the hopes of the 
House of Timfir.^* RejeQting the thnid counsels of the other 
chiefs. BaiiAm advanced against Hdmii with a greatly inferior 
His defeat, by forcfe ; and after a desperate'battle at Pdnipat, in which 
Hdmfi showeef the most heroic courage, the Indian 
army was defeated, and Hdmfi taken prisoner (November 5, 


15^6). 

With Hdihfi A'dil lost all hope of recovering his dominions: ho 
Death of continued to reign for some time longer, till he was 

M-gramed ^ ^ ^ pretender “ in Bengal. 

* 

[Under its governor Shuid KMn. — Tardi Bdg put to deatib %r abandoning 
jjp 1 Delhi.—E d.] 

^ '* [The Moghuls were greatly dispirited, “ fThe son of Muhammad Sdr.— Ed,] 

end Bairdm Khdn, to enforce order, had 
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CHAPTER IV. 
humAyiJn restored. 

At the time when Humdy6n entered Persia the throne was oc¬ 
cupied by Shd.h Tahmdsp, the second of the Safavi (or Reoeption of 
Sophi) kings. His father was descended'from a family S'peSia!' 
of dervises, which had derived importance and influ- * 
ence from its sanctity, and was still principally sup- 
ported by the enthusiasm of the nation for the Shla 
religion, whioh h4d been widely disseminated by the ftimily, and 
formally established in Persia by Sh^h Ismail, the firsJt king of 
the race. Though the Shias and Sunnis differ less than Catholics 
and Protestants, their mutual animosity is much more bitter; 
and the attachment of the Persians to their sect is national as 
well as religious, the Shia faith being professed in no great 
kingdom but theirs. Coming so early in the succession to its 
founder, Shah Tahm^p was not only a devout ‘adherent but an 
ardent apostle of this new religion; and it was by his feelings 
in that respect that he was, in a great measure, actuated in his 
conduct to Humdyhn. The intercourse between those princes 
was highly characteristic of Asiatic despots. Hum^dn’s re¬ 
ception was marked with every circumstance of hospi- Masmw- 
tality and magnificence. The governor of every pro- hfw|iitaiity 
vince received him with the highest honour, and the rahmiisp 
people of every city came in a body to meet him; he was 
lodged in the king’s palaces, and entertained with regal splen¬ 
dour ; but in the midst of this studied respect, he was treated 
with little delicacy,* and alj semblance of generosity disappeared 
as often as he disputed the will of the Persian monarch, or be¬ 
came in any way pbnoxiftus to his pride or capjice. ms.-uro- 
Though welcomed from the moment oil his arrival, he 
was not allowed to approach the capital, and many months 
elapsed before he was admitted to an intor^^ew with the king. 
During this interval, he sent his most confidential officer, Baii^m 
ICy.n, on a mission to Shdh Tahm^sp; and it w^ through a 
eircunwtance in the treatment of his envoy that he was §rst re¬ 
minded ho^ completely he was in the po\yer of another. 

More effectually to unite his followers by some visible symbol, 
the first Safavi had made them wear a particular de- 
scription of cap, from which the Persians took the^^;^^^^ 
name they now* bear. This sectarian distinction was 
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an object of as mucb aversion to the other Mahometans as a 
rosary and crucifix would have been to a Calvinist of the seven¬ 
teenth century.^ 

On one occasion of Bairdm’s attendance at court, the king 
desired him to wear the cap; and on Bairdm’s representing 
that he was the servant of another prince, and was not at 
liberty to 'act without orders, Tahm^ told him " he might do 
as he pleased,” but gftve evident signs of great displeasure; 
and sending for some offenders,^ ordered them to be beheaded 
on the spot, with a view to strike a terror into the refractory 
ambassador. 

Shah Tahmd,sp’s meeting with Humdyfin was con terms of 
perfect equality, and in every way suitable to his own grandeur 
and the dignity of his guest. Yet the two Jcings were scarcely 
seated,^ when Tahm^sp told the king of India that he must 
adopt the disputed cap; and Humdyfin, to whom the demand 


was not unexpected, at once consented, with an appropriate 
compliment... His assuming it was announced by a triumphal 
flourish from the king of Persia’s band, and welcomed by a 
general salutation to both monarchs by the Persian courtiers. 
Some more private conversation probably passed on the subject, 
of religion, in which Hum^yfin was not so compliant; for next 
day, when Tahm^p was passing Hum^ylin’s palace on a journey, 
the latter prince went to the gate to salute him, but the Persian 
passed on without noticing him, and left HumaySb mortified 
and humiliated. Some days after, when a large supply of fire¬ 
wood was sent to Humayun, it was accopipanied by a message 
that it should serve for his funeral pile if he refused to embrace 
the Shia religion. To this the exiled prince replied with 
humility, but with firmness, and requested l^ave to proceed on 
his pilgrimage; but Tahmd'sp was inexorable, declaring that he 
was determined to ejftiirpate the Sdnnls, and that Huraiyfin 
must adopt the religicfe of the country he had voluntarily' 
entered, or take th^ consequences. 

After all this intimidation, a c£zi deputed by Shih Tahmisp 
to confer with him, presented Humiyfin with three papers, and 
told him h^ might take his choice which he would sign. Hu- 
miyfin, rejected them in succession, with indignation, and at 

r‘ . ‘ 

« The P^na generally call them; accompanied with any re^ott* innora- 
eelvee Kazalbdsh, <» ttedh^ from lihe tion, Wta so unpoputo ae to moduce a 
colour of Ibu cap. Bdber attempted to dan^roua diBaffeotion to W'^o^mxaeaU ■ 
mtrodace xt among hie troops at a time (See Eraldne’e o. 1 * ” 


when he depended on the g^will of the 
PeraianB; bdi th% meamtre, thongb. un- 


* [TheBe were some Chh^h-hudi hO'. 
wtxc* of ^ lihudl^tih . 
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one time started up to call his attendants. His anger was 
composed by the c&zi, who conducted his negotiation with 
kindness as well as with address, and succeeded in convincing 
him that, although he might give up his own life for his religion, 
he had no right to sacrifice those of Jiis adherents; and that his 
duty as well as his interest called on him to comply with a de¬ 
mand which he had no means of effectually resisting. 

The memoir-writer does not mention, and may not have 
known, the contents of the paper; and Abfil Fazl, with courtly 
dexterity, passes over the whole subject of religion, and scarcely 
hints at a tgmpo^ry misunderstanding •between the kings j but 
it seems deaf that it must have contained a professiqp of the 
Shia religion, and a promise to introduce it into India, as well as 
an engagement to •cede the frontier province or kingdom of 
Candalidr. This last article was carried into effect; and it was 
probably a sense of the impossibility of fulfilling the other that 
made Humdyfin so indifferent to a rupture with Persia, when 
the period of performance drew near. That Humdyfin himself 
professed to have been converted appears from a pilgrimage 
which he made to the tomb of Sh^kh Sdfi at Ardebil, a mark 
of respect not very consistent with the character of a professed 
Sunni.® 

After the contest about this 'paper, Hum^ylin was neglected 
for two mo^hs; and when Tahmd-sp renewed his attentions, 
they wertfnWunmixed with ebullitions of an overbearing tem¬ 
per on points unconnected with the favourite topic of religion. 
Talimfisp had heard from some of Hum^yti^’s enemies, that, 
during that monarch’s prosperity, on some practice of divination 
to discover the desjiiny of reigning princes, he had placed the 
king of Persia in a class inferior to th%t*in which he ranked him¬ 
self. Tahm^sp now took J^im to task fqf his assumption, and, 
on Humdyfin’s endeavouring to explaii^his reasons, told him 
that it was through such arrogance that he came to be driven 
out of his kingdom by peasants, and to leave his women and his 
child in the hands of his enemies. • 


Nevertheless the public conduct of the king of f’ersia con- 

* The “ Muntakhab ut Ta^lkh ” states it is only fwm Jouher thA we leam the 
that the paper contained thehhiaconfoB> various humiliations w'hich Humd^rdu had 
siou of faith, and that Hamdydn complied to endure i^i Persia. Abdliari and Fo> 
with the demand for his >uy^pt.ing ft by rishta try to disguise or conceal them ; 
reading it moud without ahy other sign narrsitix-B iTin(H>T>f>A+; arti- 

of assent dissent. The same book adds, 


the mott <ioj|it0^ted||^'hatween the two . ( 
sects. [Ewkine sho^ (it p. 298) that 

H H 


“Jouher8 narrative, incorrect and arti¬ 
ficial as it is, is one ^ 'many instances of 
the inestimable value, for historical bjpth, 
of even the meanest contemporary re¬ 
cord.”—E d.] , 
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turned to be as corcbal and as generous as ever. He gave great 
hunting and drinking parties in honour of Humiydn; and, 
when the time of that prince’s departure approached, he loaded 
him with attentions, and on one occasion laid his hand on his 
heart and entreated his gu|st to forgive him if he had ever 
failed in what was due to him. He then disrdissed Hum4yfm, 
with a pr6mise that 12,000 horse should be ready to join him in 
Sistdn. But the two Rings were not destined to part without 
one more explosion of temper from the king of Persia. Instead 
of marching straight to the frontier, Hum4ydn loitered about 
different places which he wished to visit, untij^he w^ overtaken 
by Tahnjlsp, who was moving on some business through his 
dominions. He no sooner saw Hum^ydn’s tents than he ex¬ 
claimed, “ What! has he not yet left this country ? ” and sent 
a messenger to direct him to make a march of twelve farsakhs 
(upwards of forty miles) without a moment’s delay. 

In Sistdn Hurndydn found 14,000 horse (instead of the 12,000 
Sends an premised) under the command of the king’s son, Mordd 
Mirzd.^ Cdmrdn was still in possession of Cdbul. Can- 
dahdr had been surprised by Hinddl, but retaken; and 
that prince had been forgiven by his brother, and was now 
governor of Ghazni, the government of Candahdr' being entrusted 
to Mirzd Askeri. Cdmrdn had also taken Badakhshdn from his 
relation Soleimdn, who had been placed there by Bdber; it com¬ 
prehended the south of Bactria; the northern <^fert of that 
province, including Balkh, was in the hands of the Uzbeks. 
Shir Shdh was still alive, and there was Uttle to be hoped from 
an invasion of Hindostdn. 

Humdydn’s own troops, while in Persia, only amounted to 
700 men, and they were probably net more numerous when he 
marched with the Persian force against the fort of Bdst, on the 
river H^lmaiid, That.place soon surrendered, and the for(» 
advanced unobstructed w Candahdr (March, 1645). 

The eagerness of the Persians, and their fear that Mfrzd Askeri 
mjght escape with his treasures, led them at first to a tumultuary 
attackj which was repelled by the garrison, and the siege was 
then opened in form. It lasted for more tha^i five months; during 
which «time Humiytm sent Bair4m BBi4n to C4bul to endeavour 
to bring 04mr4n to t^rms. His mission wm unsu<^e^ul; and 
as for a long time none of the chiefs or inhabitants of the-country 

King’s third flon, thetn tiito of K^ar, froqn wMdi'llte pi^ 
aainmt. Ttie troops were reaUy tin^ of Ftfirfs h 

the eonuaaad of<j» noble, of the Tniki Brj .. .tr' 
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joined Humdydn, the Persians began to be disheartened, and to 
talk of returning to their own country. At length things took 
a favourable turn: desertera of different ranks came in from 
Gibul; and the garrison of Candahir being reduced to distress, 
for subsistence, many of the troops^composing it escaped to their 
own homes, while others l^t^hemselves down from the walls and 
came over to the besiegers. 

Mkz& Askeri was now obliged to surrender; and, by the inter¬ 


vention of his aunt, the sister of Bdber, he obtained a 
promise of pardcoi from his brother (September, 1545). 


Taking of 
CaiMiUw^; 


But Hnm5>3s6nV jjeart seems to have boen hardened by his long 
misfortunes and disappointments; and his proceedings, which 


formerly were chiefly to be blamed for weakness, began to assume 


a darker character.* Askeri was compelled to make his appear¬ 
ance before the conqueror with his sword hung naked from his 
neck, and to display his submission in the most humiliating 
fonhk When this was over, Huradylin with seeming generosity 
placed him by his side, and showed him every mark of forgive¬ 
ness and returning kindness. A great entertainment was given 
to celebrate the reconciliation; but when the festivity was at its 
height, and all fears and suspicions had been laid aside, some 
orders which A^lkeri had written to the Bel6ch chiefs for appre¬ 
hending Hum5,y6n during his flight to Persia were produced; 
and, on pretext of this long-past act of enmity, he was made 
prisoner, aiw.kept in chains for nearly three years. 

The fort and treasures were made over to the Persians, on 
which the greater part,of their troops returned 5 
and the garrison which was. left under MoiAd Mirzd rersians, 


began, according to Ab^ Fazl, to oppress the inhabitants. Abld 
Fazl enters on a long apdogetical narrative of the events that 
followed ; which, for its o\ra cant and h;^ocrisy, as well as the , 
perfidy of the acts it defends, is not surjjassed by Anything even 
in the Memoirs of Tamerlane. The sum is, that the ^at.ta»aou- 
Persian ppnce having suddenly died, Hum5ytin, stiU^eJ^^ 
professing the most fervent attachment to Sh4h Tah- 
mdsp, obtained admission on friendly terms into fhe 
city; slaughtered many of the garrison, and madeaan*™^- 
extraordinary merit of allfflring the rest to return to th6ir own 
country^* ' 


_ • The, feUpwing is e apeciinen of Abtil 
Fert’a mai^of relatapg a story like the 
pie^t.' ' It ia Pi^’e venaon, 

eail; Ihou^ tab gives the spirit of 
u»e origiaftl. Alter eina^i^ on the com. 


plaintB of the people of Candahtfr (who 
had never been subject to Humdydn) 
ag^st the officers of th<^ presen^sove* 
r«^, the king of Pe»^ he goes oh: 
lixe generous monat^ felt huiAefl tih* 
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It is probable that the sophistical pretexts of AbAl J’azl aj^ 
not chargeable to Hum^ytin, who might plead that he was not 
bound to observe an engagement wrung from him by force, 
^This argument, however, if admissible as far as relates to his 
conversion, does not apply the cession of CandahAr. 
was the price of the assistance of thf king of'Persia; and by 
availing himself of that assistance, after he was free from re¬ 
straint^ he ratified his ‘engagement anew; and his infraction of 
it, especially with the concomitant circumstances, must leave 
him under the stigma of treacljery, though not, perhaps, of 
ingi-atitud^. • . ^ 

After the occupation of Candahdr, HumAytin' marched for 
Taking o£ C^Lbul, although the winter had already set in with, ex- 
C4bui. traordinary severity. As he advaneed, he was joined 
by his, brother Hinddl; and afterwards by other deserters, in 
such numbers that, when he reached Cdbul, CAmrAn found it 
impossible to resist, and fled to Bakkar on the Indus, where he 
threw himself en the. protection of Husein Arghtin, prince of 
Sind.* Hum^ytin entered Cdbul, and recovered his son Akber, 
now between two and three years of age. 

After remaining for some months at CAbul, Humiyiin set out 
Ex^ition to recover Badakhshdn, which was agam in the hands 
of Mirz^ Soleimdn. Before his departure, he thought 
it prudent to put his cousin, Y^dgdr Mirz^, who haft just joined 
him, and was suspected of fresh intrigues, to death. What is 
remarkable in this event is, that the governor of CAbul flatly 
refused to eaiTy the order into execution, and that Humdydn 
directed another person to perform it without inflicting any 
punishment on the governor. 


der considerable embarrassment, Test, in 
i»tisfyiug tbe demands of juspee by in¬ 
flicting punishn^oht on the oppressors, be 
might give offence to his goodthlly, the 
king of Persia ; or by suffering the guilty 
to escape entirely unpunwlied, they might 
be encouraged to extend their malprac- 
tic* a hundre<i>fold against the unfortu¬ 
nates still eubjlct to their authority, his 
conscience preHy distinctly remiucling 
him that by thlr fatter course he should 
moat suiely inctir the just vepgeance of 
an ofl&nded God.” On matur^considera- 
tion of ti^e risks of a quarrel, Huu^y&n 
stifled the reproaches of his conscienoe, 
unril Hoitid Mirsd's 4^ath afforded^ an 
oppoafcnijity for executing his design. 
Bven then he absolutely refused to .en¬ 
danger ^e Jives tbe shdti’s taxK^ by 
giving them any notice of hk l^ipstue in-^ 


tenrions, and only consented to lull them 
into ^curity, and surprise them when 
they were off their guard. He begged 
permission of the governor to send Mirz^ 
Askeri, under an escort, to be kept pri¬ 
soner in Candahdr. The Persian gave his 
consent vrithout hesitation; and the es¬ 
cort being secretly snppoiW by other 
detachments, seized one of the gates, on 
which a conflict ensued, and many of the 
garrison were put to the sword. {Price, 
vol. ||. p. 89.) [“Baiidm Kb^ Was'ap¬ 
pointed g*)vemor, tod, in a despatch to 
the shto, he pretended to hold ii for hbn.” 
{EnMee^ ii. 820 ,)—Ed,] 

• robnrto here married' Husibi^ 
. daughter, Chuchak Begnin, who retiqinined 
attached to him amidst aB bis viebsatudes. 
(Af»«ns.)r-JED.3 ^ 
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r While Humiyiin was at Badakhshdn, where he remained for 
many months, Cdmr^n returned from Sind and sur- citrarin 
prised CAbuL Humdydn marched against him in the cibui. 
dead of winter, defeated his troops, and drove him within the 
walls. On this and all subsequent occasions during the siege, 
Humdydri puiT his prisoners to ’death in cold blood, which 
C^mr^n reteliated by still*greater cruelties, and even*threatened 
to expose young Akber, who had again fallen into his hands, 
to the fire of the cannon, if they continued to batter the t8wn.’ 

At length C^Lmrdn was compelled to quit Cabul (April, 1547). 
He made his escape in the night, and, fled to G6ii, inn driven 
the south of Bactria. Being, after some time, dis- uuniyAn. 
lodged from thence by a detachment of Humdydn^, he had 
recourse to the Uzi)eks at Balkh, and by their aid hd recovered 
Badakhshdn. During these operations the summer passed, and 
Humilyfm was constrained by the snow to defer his march from 
C^bul until the next spring. He then set out for Badakhshdn, 
where Cd.mrd,n was defeated, driven into TdlehAn, and, 
being disappointed of the assistance he expected from Hu^Brytsn, 
the Uzbeks, reduced to surrender (August, 1548). On 
this occasion Humdydn behaved with perfect good faith and 
humanity: he treated Cdmi’^n with great kindness; and three 
of the brothers being now together, he released the fourth, 
Mirzd Askeri, and they all assembled at a feast, where they aie 
salt together, and were, for the time, entirely reconciled. 

AftCT this Hum^ydn returned to Cdbul. Next spring (1549) 
he set out to attack ^the Uzbeks in Balkh; and he Hu mAyto 
appears at last to have acquired a suiflcienl spirit of Baikh. 
enterprise; for, having taken the small fort of Eibak, he im¬ 
mediately began to hold* consultations about the conquest of 
Transoxiana: but, at the moment of his reaching Balkh, where 
he had beat off a sally *of the garrison, he received Frei* re- 
intelligence that Cimx&D. had rebelled, Vid was threat- odmX 
ening Cdbul; and on commencing his mar(^ on his return to 
his capital, he was so pressed by the Uzbeks that his 
retreat soon became a flight, and it was with difficftlty saikh. 

^ Abfil Fad states that Cdmr^ did most of the other atrocities on teth sides; 
actually expose Akber, without pvmg the but on l^t subject I am afraid there is 
iMst notice j fnd that.it was oidy by the no reasorf for distrusting AbAl Fad. The 
direct interposition of Providtmoe, shown memoir-writer mentions that Cdnil was 
in miri^ei^ of which he,relates the par* given up to plunder, after the flight 
dculars, that the destrwition of the royd Churdn, as a |muishment for the infidelity 
u^ni was avert^ The aoeount given of the inhabitants; which is not.tioticed 
■in tsSct of . tl)w,ohe.{aot is f^m the by Abfil Fad, 
memoir*writer ^ that tththor pM^s oT^ • 
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that' his troops made their way, in total confusion and disorder, 
to a place of safety. This calamity shook the fidelity of his 
remaining adherents; and in a battle which took place soon 
HiunAyto after, some of his greatest chiefs deserted him; andv 
cAmrdn and he had nearly lost his life in the defeat which followed, 
hi* army. On this occasiou he waa wounded hy a soldier of 
G^Lmr4n, "i^ho was about to repeat ^he blow, when HumAyfin 
called out, "You wretcH! how dare you ?” and the man was so 
confoufiLded by the stern look of the king, that he dropped bis 
arm, and allowed his wounded antagonist to retire (middle of 
1660). HumAyun now fled with only eleven attendants, among 
whom was Jouher, the author of the memoir. He underwent 
many hardships, and for some time suffered from his wound ; 
in the enff he reached BadakhshAn, where MirzA SdleimAn, for 
the first time, zealously supported him. On his flight, CAmrAn 
again took Cabul, and Akber once more fell into his hands. 
But in a subsequent battle,® fortune proved favourable to 
HumAyfin; CAmrAn was obliged to take refuge with 
Si.*** an AfghAn tribe in* the mountains of Kheiber; CAbul 
was taken, and all the open country restored to obedience 
(1651). 

The king soon after marched against the Khalils, the tribe 
th^ had harboured CAmrAn. He was attacked in the night by 
those mountaineers: his brother HindAl was killed, and he was 
obliged to take refuge in Bdsfit, a small fort in the 4 )ass between 
PeshAwer and CAbul. The AfghAns did not follow up their 
advantage; and while CAmrAn was feaste^ in turn by successive 
tribes, HumAyfin again took the field, defeated the AfghAns, and 
compelled CA^mrAn to fly to India; where he sought an asylum 
with SultAn Selim, the successor of Shir ShAh (1562), Receiving 
no encouragement in that quarter, he fled to the SultAn of the 
Gakkars, and*was ultimately betrayed‘hy him to HumAyiin, three 
years after his last expuMon from CAbul* (September 1563). 

Thouglj., CAmrAn’s repeated offences would have 
si^mto; justified his immediate execution, they do not in the 
Ramai^; lesist recouclle us to the treatment he received when 
given up. 

* colleotaar his troops, Homii* congeniid soil ,—vtbm no hereditary 

ydn laact^ them all tike auoat^f fidelity, peera^ or nuok, no great council, no con* 
when one of hie nobles, Hu h a mm ad vooatiou of the diivu^ nt» munici^l in* 
Khin, propoeed that Hux^yfin faixnwlf eUtutions ’hi the towmi, no commonweal 
riwinld take an oaUi to follow the advice at all, no foundation, for free matitutionii; 
of hi| friends^ which he agreed to do. nothi^ was fix^ or stable butda^tiam.’* 
Under other drcumstancee thk might {Srddne, ii. pp. 888-r-99fi,}} 
have bean the gem of a lionstitutioiiAl * Hemoits, p. 10^ 
monarchy. But tue seed fell in fn un* 
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Humiyiiii had come Into the Gakkar territory to receive the 
prisoner; andC4nir4,n, when brought before him, advanced with 
great humility; b|jt Hum4ydn received him graciously, seated 
him on his right hand, and soon after, some water-melon being 
handed round, he gave half of the piece he had taken to his 
brother. In the evening ,there ^as an entei’tainraent, with 
singers, and the “night'was passed” in “jollity afid carous¬ 
ing.”^^ Next day passed in the same maimer: during the course 
of iti some of his counsellors asked Himidydn what he intended 
to do with^his brother? and he answered, “Let"us first satisfy 
the Gakkar chief, and then I will do whjit I think proper.” 

On the tfi^rd dly the Gakkar chief was satisfied; 8,nd it was 
determined that C4mr4n should be blinded. The authof and bunded, 
of the Memoirs, having been ordered to attend on the prince, 
describes the particulars of his misfortune. At first no person 
was willing to undertake the duty, and the king had given the 
order just as he was setting oft’ on his march. One officer rode 
after him, and told him in Ttirki the difticulty that had arisen; 
on which the king reviled him, and asked' why he had not done 
it himself ? 'On the officer’s return, the order was made Imown 
to Cdmrin with many expressions of sorrow, and the operation 
was performed by piercing his eyes repeatedly with a lancet. 
Cdmran bore the torture without a groan, until lemon-juice and 
salt were squeezed into his eyes, when he called out, “ O Lord, 
my God! wi^tever sins I have committed have been amply 
punished in this world; have compassion on me in the next.” 

# After witnessing this part of the scene, the author could no 
longer remain: he went on to the camp, afid sat down in his 
tent in a very melancholy mood. On this the king sent for him, 
and asked w% he had coiqe away without orders ? The author 
replied that the business was completed, and the king told him 
he need not go back; and*immediately gttve him an order about 
some trifling business, without further ilbticing what had passed. 
He probably felt more shame than pleasure at the intelligence; 
and, indeed, the circumstances are important, rather as showing 
the effects of his situation than his own disposition, of wliich 
they are not otherwise characteristic than in the iq^decision and 
the wish to go on smoothly to the last. He was not i^turally 
either cun|img or cruel; and if he had been a limited monarch 
in Europe, he would most likely not have been more treacherous 
or bIbody tha^ Ch^bs 11 
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CAmrAn, now no longer dangerous, was permitted to go to 
Mecca, where he soon after died. 

After this transaction, HumAyiin was desirous of proceeding 
to CaSshmir; hut, hearing of the advance of Selim ShAh, he 
retreated to CAbul, and spent the next year at that place and 
CandahAr. ^ 

In the meantime Selim ShAh had 'died; and the misgevem- 
ment of his successor thad broken up his territories into live 
portions, in each of which there was a separate king. 

Secander Sdr, to whose share the PanjAb had, fallen, had 
since attacked IbrAhim^ the usurper of Delhi and Agra, and 
had driven him from his territories, while A^il, the real 
sovereign' was carrying on operations against both. Circum¬ 
stances could not, therefore, have been more favourable to 
HumAydn; but the recollection of former misfortunes seems to 
have ekeited gloomy forebodings about India j and it was not 
till he was encouraged by omens as well as arguments, that 
Humiyfln HumAydu could make up his mind to the enterprise. 

to undertaken it, he executed it with 

India. alacrity: he set out from CAbul with 15,000 horse 
(January, 1555): he invaded the PanjAb, defeated Secander’s 
governor, and took possession of LAhdr, where he remained for 
some time to settle the province. 

At Sirhind he engaged Secander, who had advanced to meet 
Defeats 8e- ^ large army. HumAydn gained a 

candersflr. decided victory, and immediately took possession of 

Takes Delhi Delhi and Agra, while Secander ded to the mountalis 
and Agtx. HrmAlaya. 

The latter prince, not long after, again issued from his re¬ 
treat, and BairAm KhAn was sent ajpng with Prince-Akber to 
the PanjAb to oppose him.*^ • 

HumAydn,, though ‘thus restored to his capital, had re¬ 
covered but a small portion of his original dominions, and even 
that he did not live to enjoy. In less tlian six months after 
his return to Delfei, he met with an.accident which occasioned 
His^doath. his almost immediate death. He had been walking 
on the terrace of his library, and was descending the stedrs^ 
(lil^hichc in such situations, are narrow steps on the outside of 

[Ifo died, October, 1567.^ Hie Arp- o£ the four penerals comr»andlng the di- 
htin wife wo^d not leave Um, but m vuions; Bau^ KMn waa a Persian 
spite of her'fai^r’s remonstrances refueed Turk, Khizr KMq an Aightln Haadra, 
to stay behind, She only survived him a Tardi Beg a Turk of Fer^^dna, and Se- 
fewntonths.—E d,] kander Khdn an {£r»kme,'iL 

'*[“ The motley nature of HumAydn's . p. 51 S,)—^Ed.] 

«my may be comsoived from the ttibes ' . 
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6he building, and only guarded by an ornamental parapet about 
a foot high). Hearing the call to prayers from the minarets, 
he stopped, as is usual on such occasions, repeated the creed, 
and sat down on the steps till the crier had done. Hh then 
endeavoured to rise, supporting himself on his staff; the staff 
slipped on the "polished marble of t*he steps, and the king fell 
headlong over the parapetl He was stunned at the flme; and, 
although he soon recovered his senses* the injury he had re¬ 
ceived was beyond cure. On the fourth day after his accident 
he expired, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and twenty-sixth 
of his reign, including the sixteen years of his banishment 
from his capital. 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improvements; 
and it is marked,by no domestic event of importance, except 
the death of the celebrated Persian historian, Khdndemir, who 
had come to Bdber’s court soon after his invasion of India, 
and died in the camp of Humdytin during his expedition to 
GuzeiAt. 


BOOK VIIL 

STATE OF INDIA UP TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER.^ 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OP THE INDEPENDENT STATES OP INDIA AFTER THE 
DISSOLUTION Cfp THE EMPIRE* OF DELHI. 

As we have reached the epoch at which the whole of India was 
formed into one empire, and a considerable alteration was 
made in the relation of different classes of the inhabitants, ^e 

t 

time seems suitable for reviewing the preceding tr%psactions ot 
the separate communities, and ascertaining their actual condition 
at the cominencement of the change. ^ 

‘ [The entire Hindd period of Elpbin- cal value. A aomewhat similar survqr 
stone’s history correspond only to tins of the state of India 250 years later may 
eighth hook of the Mtdxamnuiidaa,—so be found in the first chapter of Frdteesor 
widely do the’.'itwo neriod differ from Wilson’s Continuation of MiU’shistory.>— 
each other in all that^oonatitutes historic En.] * 
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The empire of Delhi, in this reign of Mohammed Tughlak, 
States form- extended to the^ Himalaya mountains on the north- 
dia^Tttion east, and to the Indus on the north-west; on the east 
funder and west it reached the sea; and on the south it 
might be said to include the whole of the peninsula, 
except a long narrow tracl on the south-west, the ^ntier of 
which w5uld be imperfectly markeSl by a line drawn from 
Bombay to RanwJshwaf. But within the limits, one large space 
was unsubdued and another unexplored. 

This last was the kingdom of Orissa, a tract of forest which 
extended nearly from ihe mouth of the Ganges to that o£ the 
GodAveil’something less than 500 miles, and ran* inland for a 
depth of from 300 to 400 miles. The imperfectly conquered 
part was the BAjpfrt territoiy, a still more, extensive tract in 
the north-west of India 

During the disorders produced by the misgovemment of Mo- 
BewTei? of hammed Tughlak, the rAjas of TelingAna and Cam4ta 
aadcSta restored those territories to the Hindfrs. The former 
prince had hot long before been driven from Waran- 
^1, and compelled to retire to the south; and he now returned 
to re-occupy his old possessions. The other was of a new 
femily, who set themselves up in the place of the Balldls, and 
fixed their capital at Bijayanagar, on the Tumbadra. These 
two rAjas soon reduced the Mussulman frontier to the Kishna 
on the south, and the meridian of HeiderAbAd, on the east. 
They also brought the more southern parts of the peninsula 
into dependence, and formed states capable of contending on 
equal terms with^ their Mahometan neighbour. The western 
state, that of Bijayanagar, was the most considerable from the 
first. It was of much longer duration than the other, and 
before its fall had attained a pitch of power and splendour not, 
perhaps, surpassed by* any previous Hindfr dynasty since the 
Mahometan invasion. ' ^ 

This re-conquest which took place in A.i>. 1344^ was preceded 
Fytuier hy the revolt of Ben^ (about A.D. 1340); and suo- 
cefeded (in a.d. 1347) by the grand rebellion of the. 
•wpiw- Dackan, by which the power of Delhi was driven aotosm 
the Nerbadda. 

The death of Mohanimed Tughlak (A.D. 1351) fmr a time put a 
stop to further dismemberment; but towards the end of the 
cen^l^, during the minority of Mahmfid (the last Tughlak king), 
Guzerit, MAlwa, and Jounpfir proclaimed thep independeime; 
the latter kiil^om being formed of the (xiuntry Gang^, 
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from Bengal to the centre of Oudh. The invasion of Tamer¬ 
lane soon followed (A.D. 1398); the remaining provinces threw 
the yoke; and the territory of Delhi was reduced to a few 
miles near the capital 

The recovery of some parts of these last dominions has already 
been related; ^d I shall now explain their progress during 
the intermediate period, anH the position in which they stood at 
the accession of Akber * • 

The first place is claimed by the kingdoms of the Deckan. 


KINGDOMS OF THE DECKAN. 

Hasan G4ngfi, who headed the successful revolt against Bahmani 
Mohammed Tughlak, transmitted his crown to hist^^w^l 
descendants, who reigned for thirteen generations and ' 

for 171 years. 

The Hindfi r^jas of Bijayanagar and Warangal'were the allies 
of the new monarchy in its resistance to the empire of Delhi; 
but when delivered from their common enemy, their natural 
antipathy revised. The struggle was of long duration, but Die 
Mahometans were the gainers in the end. During the rule of 
the house of Bahmani, they conquered the country between the 
Kiehna and J'umbadra from Bijayanagar, and entirely sub¬ 
verted the kingdom of Warangal; and immediately before their 
fall, they had gained % territory in Orissa, and had extended 
their conquest on the east coast as far as Ms|ulipatam, and on 
the west as far as Goa. 

These long wars on tolerably eqqal terms, together with 
occasional alliances against common‘enemies, seem to increased 
have had some effect in mitigating the overbearing 
conduct of the Mussulmans towards the?EIindfis. Men 
of both regions entered freely into each other’s service: the 
flowiMT of the king of MAlwa’s army, during an invasion of 
Bahmani territories, is said to have consisted of 12,000 Afghans 
and while Bed Edj, rdja of Bijayanagar, recruited Ma- 

hometans, assigned lands to their chiefs, and built a mosque at 
his Okpital efcpressly for their encouragem^t. 

The domestic history of the Bahmani dynasty was much 

* Miike {wrMjOtilar tittDBaoti<»QS of titose thSm into an Appendix, and conflocA tho 
aeipwvto kingdonn a»e jiot eaaratitd to tike teyt to an outliiw and tlio results. 

,hid^ 1 • 

1 , ' ‘ J .N's , ' ■ ' . 'J' - 's . ‘ ‘ r , 

^ ats . f 
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influenced by the rivalry between the foreign and native troops. 
Rivalry be- Iq “^ost Asiatic dcspotisms the king first trusts to 
^1a aM army against the people, and then to a body of 

foreign household troops, or Mamlfiks, against the rest 
and army, army; and these Maralfiks, in the end, usurp 

the government. In the iJeckan the course was different; the 
army wWch placed the Bahmani dynasty on the throne was 
chiefly composed of ftreigners, and there seems to have been 
no guard more trusted to than the rest. In time, the native 
troops increased in number, and so nicely balanced the foreigners, 
that neither party ever,obtained a permanent influence over the 
govemmdht. • 

At the time of the separation from Delhi, many of the foreign 
troops were probably Mogul converts; in l^er times, according 
to Ferishta, they consisted of Persians and Ttirks, Georgians, 
Circas’sians, Calmucs. and other Tartars; the greater part of 
them were of the Shla sect; and the contest with the native 
troops was probably more between Shias and Sunnis than be¬ 
tween parties arising from difference of race. The native party, 
or Deccanis as they were called, were always joined by the 
Abyssinian mercenaries, who came in numbers by the seaports 
on the western coast,* and who may be presume,d to have been 
Sunnis. 


These parties reached the highest pitch of animosity in the 
reign of Aid ud din II., A.D. 1437. They occasioned continual 
jealousy and distraction, and were as injurious to the govern¬ 
ment by their intrigues at court as by tl^ir want of co-operation 
on service. Thej^were kept in control under vigorous adminis¬ 
trations ; but towards the end of the dynasty, Mahmfid, a weak 
prince, was alternately the tool of the foreigners, whose chief was 
Yfisuf A'dil Khdn, a T^fifk, and of the Deccanis, then under 
Nizdm Mfilk Behri, tKb son of a converted Hindfi. 


States form¬ 
ed ont of tbe 
Bahmani 
dominions. 
A.J>. I489t 
IGla. BijA- 
pdr. 


Tlie Deccaifis having gained the ascendancy, Yfisuf 
A'dU reared to his government of Bijdpfir, where he 
subsequently took the title of king, and founded the 
dynasty of A'dil Shdh. 


Nizdm ul Mfilk being afterwards assassinated by Kdsim Barid, 


AbmednA 8- Tfirk, his SOU Ahmed set up a separate dynasty called 
»“• Nizdm Sh^h,^the capital of which was Ahaiednagar. 


K4sim Barid was now the master of the court of MidimM; 


an(| two other great chiefs became independent, although they 

* The Pe«fiaiiot Mogul party also chie^ cult to account fop the little infiuK of 
leceiTed dieir rearaite by sea. It » dim* Arabs. 


'1^ 
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did not, for some time, take the title of king. These were, Kutb 
KuU, a Turkinan, from Persia, and Im£d ul Mdlk, descended 
from Hindd converts: the former founded the dynasty of Kutb 
Sh&h, at Golcdnda, close to HeiderAbAd; and the latter Golo6nda. 
that of ImAd ShAh, at Elichpdi* in DerAr. Amir Baiid, Ber^r. 
the son of KAsim, goveme<| fbr some time under a succession of 
pageants: at length he threw off the mask, and was Bidar. 
fitst of the Barid kings of Bidar, the family of Bahmani being 
thenceforth no longer mentioned!* 

The internal strife between Shias and Sunnis which continued 
after the formation of these kingdoms, their wars and 
alliances amodg themselves and with the neighbouring 
Mahometan princes towards the North, give sufficient variety 
to their history during the period for which they lasted, but 
lose all their importance when the whole merged in the empire 
of the house of Timlir. 

Their conquests from the Hindds had more permanent effects. 
The rAja of Bijayanagar long maintained^ his place among the 
powers of the I)eckan, taking part in the wars and confederacies 
of the Mahometan kings; but at length, in 15G5, the Mussul¬ 
mans became jealous of the power and presumption of the infidel 
ruler, and formed a league against RAm RAja, the prince on the 
throne at the time.* A great battle took place on the 
Kishna near TAlicdt, which for the numbers engaged, 
the fierceness of the conflict, and the importance of the sanf 20 . 
stake, resembled those of the early Mahometan invaders. Tdiioito. 
The barbarous spirit of those days seemed also to be renewed in 
it; for, on the defeat of the Hindfis, their old and brave rAja, 
being taken prisoner, was put to death in cold blood, and his 
head was kept till lately at ^IjApfir as trophy. 

This battle destroyed the^ monarchy of Bijayanagar, which, at 
that time, comprehended almost all the s^uth of India. Fan of the 
But it added little to the territories of the'victors; their B^ayanagor. 
mutual jealousies prevented each from much extending his 
frontier; and the country fell into the hands of petty princes, 9 r 
of those insurgent officers of the old government, sifice so well 
known as zemindArs or poligArs.® • 

* [Krishna B^ja extended the kingdom p. cli. Wilkyi’ Mysore, vol. 1. p. 18. The 

in every directio!l, and was a great patron brother of the late i-dja removed hia reai- 
of Telugn literature. At hie death, he donee farther eaat, and finally aettled at 
left no Idgitimate children, and after a Chandragiri, about seventy miles uorth- 
^b^nted tnlccession hie eon-in-law Bdma west of Atadraa, at which last plac^ hia 
Bdja succeeded to the ^rone.-rBD.l descendant first granted a settlement to 

• Brig^ PerisKta, vel. iii pj>, and the English, in A.D. 1840. Bennell’s 
414. mmOf Matkmefe Oatcoiigue, vol. L' Hindostm, p. 291. [Tme settlement was 
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The kings of Golconda were more fortunate in their sej^arate 
conquests. They completely subdued aU War^gal, which had 
made efforts at independence, and reduced other parts of Telin- 
gAna and CamAta, as far as the river PenAr. These acquisitions 
by no means extended to recovery of the country lost by 
Mohammed Tughlak; but were all that were made by the Mus» 
sulmans until the time of Aurangzib. 


KINGDOMS IN HINDOSTAN AND THE ADJOINING 

. COUNTIES. 

V t 

r 

GuzerAt and MAlwa became independent during the reign of 
MahmAd Tughlak, and probably assumed the name of kingdoms 
after that title was abolished in Delhi, oh the invasion of 
Tameflane. KhAnd^h, which had not joined the rebellion in 
the Deckan, afterwards followed the example of its northern 
neighbours. 

But al^ougK the revolt pf the three provinces was simul¬ 
taneous, it was not made in concert; and whatever connexion 
afterwards subsisted between their histories arose out of their 
wars rather than their alliances. 

^e territory of the kings of GuzerAt, though rich, was small, 
GnterAt eucToached on by hills and forests, filled with predatory 
tribes, and surrounded by powerful enemies. Yet they were the 
most conspicuous of all the minor kings after the extinction of 
the Bahmani dynasty. 

They twice conquered MAlwa, and finally annexed that king¬ 
dom to their own: they repeatedly defeated the RAjptits of 
MewAr, and took their famous capita^, of CMtdr: they established 
a sort of supremacy ofer EhAnd^h, and even received the 
homage of the kings ol^ Ahmednagar find BerAr: on one occasion 
they carried their armat to the Indus; and they were more than 
once engaged in maritime wars with the Fqrtuguese, which make 
a figure in the history of that nation. 

*^eir temtoiy was occupied, as has been related, by HumAyfin, 
but. was recjpvered in the conftisions which soon followed, and was 
ind^p^dent at the accession of Akber. 

Port St. 0«<nge. Sovenl of 4lie polipra the .Clmdragiri braacho euoeefded; the 
rtentiooded in the text wem membere seventh from him wss dispowessed tgr 
of (he rojr^ famOjr of Vijayaiutgar TipftSultdn and becsmea mni^oBer of the 
<ft of that^ Juma Bd^a. A ^ ^4ia Compaq tmol' the pei^i^ 
lattdf' reooveced poesesnoa pf Anagbndi lapsed, in 1880., (Wj^ion, Mack Ct^) 
and Vijayanagar: (m the direct line be* —Jto,] 

ooming eadinat^ VbiAapatj, a hinwiM. of. . . ^ ^ 
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M^wa was engaged in frequent wars ;mth all its neighbours 
in Hindostan -and the Deckan; but the most remark- Miiwa. 
able part of its history was the ascendancy obtained by a Hindd 
chief, who by his courage and abilities rescued the king from 
many difficulties, but at last engrq^sed all the powers of the 
state, i^ed all offices with B^pdts, and was only dispossessed by 
the march of the king of CfuzeiAt to the assistance of lus brother 
Mahometan. * 

KhAnd^h, Bengal, Jounpdr, Sind, and Molt^, were all inde¬ 
pendent at the accession of Akber: but their separate other 
history IS of little moment. • ^ kingdmzu. 

The states yet mentioned were all fragments of the gmpire of 
Mohammed Tughlak; but a portion of the original . 0 ,^ 
princes of India stjU remained unconquered, and are 
acknowledged as sovereign states even to the present day. . 

The R^jpfits, who at the time of Sult^' Mahmdd’s invasion 
were in possession of all the governments of India, sunk ci,^gein 
into the mass of the population as those jgoven\pients «onof tao 
were overturned; and no longer aippeared as ^ 

except in places where the strength of the country 
afforded some protection against the Mussulman arms. “ ***^**- 

Those on the Jumna and Ganges, and in general in aU the 
completely conquered tracts, became what they are now; and, 
though they still retained their high spirit and military figure, 
had adapted their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired to 
a share in the government of the country. 

The remains of Rdjp^it independence were preserved on the 
table-land in the centre of Hindostan, and in the sandy tract 
stretching west from it to the Indus. Their exemption from 
the encroachment of the Mussulmans was in proportion to the 
strength of the country. Mdwit, Bund^cand, Bighdlcand, etc., 
lie on the slope towards tlie Jumna, anS, though ^close to the 
level country on that river, are rough and broken: it is there 
that we find the tributaries so often in insuxrection, and there 
also are the forts of Eintimbdr, Gwdlidr, CAlinjer, etc., the tafcij^ 
and: retaking of whidi seem to occur in almost eVery reign. 
The open part of the table-land is partially prote«Pted by this 
tract: it is easier of access fi:om the nort^j about Jeipfir,•which 
principality, has always been submissive. Ajmir and HAlwa, on 
the opeh part of the table-land, were early conquered and easily 
retained, the east part of the rdna of Oudipfir’s coantiy^(or 
lidwir) was eqn^ly defenceless, but he had an inexpugnable 
retreat in the AiavaUi mountains, and in the hil£ and foredts 
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connected with them, which form the northern boundary of 
Quzei’dt. The rdja of Jddpdr (or Mdrw^ir), with his kinsman the 
r4ja of Bikdndr, the rdja of J^«imdr, and some smaller r^‘as, 
were protected by the desert, with which the fertile parts of their 
territories are interspersed pf surrounded. 

The government of the BAjpdts, partly fbhdal and partly 
clannish, their high sense of honour, and their strong mutual 
attachment, have already been explained,® and had not de¬ 
generated in Akber’s time. 

state of the The state of the different governments, at the acces- 

at sion of that monarch, was as follows:— 
ofAkbor. ^ The family and tribe of the r4na o^ Oudipdr’ (which 
mvi&x. were first called Gheldt, and afterwards ^sddia) are 
said to be descended from EAma, and, consequently, to draw 
their .origin from Oudh. They were afterwards settled in the 
peninsula of Guzcrdt, from whence they moved to I'dar, in the 
hills north of that province; and ultimately established them¬ 
selves at Ghitdy, Colonel Tod thinks, early in the eighth century 
^.< 3 ^‘our era. They make no figure in history till AJ). 1303, when 
Chitdr was taken by AlA ud din, and almost immediately after 
recovered by the r^na. Hamir, by whom that exploit was per¬ 
formed, had a series of able successors, and by their means 
Mdw^r attained the ascendancy among the !l^jpfits, which 
enabled Sanga to bring them all into the field against Biber. 

The great defeat sustained in that contest weakened the power 
of Sanga’s family, and at a later period it was so much reduced 
by the incapacity of his grandson, Bicramajit, that Bahadur, king 
of GuzerAt, was atle to take Chitdr, and would have turned his 
success to account, but for his defeat by Humdyfin, which im¬ 
mediately followed the capture of Ohitdr. From that time till 
the accession of Akber, the'rdnas reniained in quiet possession of 
their tenitofy, and retained their high rank among the RAjpfit 
princes, though they never recovered their political ascendancy, 
and were compelled, in the reign of Shir ShAh, to acknowledge 
the sovereignty pf the king of Delhi. 

The nexf RAjpfit state in importance was that of the BAhtdrs 
M4rw4r. in*M^irwdr,the capital of which was Jddpdr. The B^htdfs 
wei*e hx possession of Canouj when that kingdom was subverted 
by ShahAb ud din in Xj). 1194. After the conquest* part of the 
RAhtdrs remained on the Ganges, and occasionally revolted 
against the Mussulmans, until they-became reconciled to the 
yoke; but another portion, under two grandsons. dT the last 

• See p. 862. * * (ItB proper apeU^ ^ 
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king, preferred their liberty to their country, and retired to the 
desert between the table-land and the Indus. They there sub¬ 
dued the old inhabitants of the race of Jats, dispossessed some 
small tribes of R^ljptits, who had preceded them as colonists, 
and soon formed an extensive aj^d powerful principality. A 
younger branch* of the royaJ? family *at a later period (a.d. 1459) 
founded the separate state of Bikanir, and occupied ^n Bikanir. 
additional portion of the desert. The Rdhtdrs do not seem to 
have been molested by the Mussulmans until the expedition of 
^lir Sh^h against Molded, and probably recovered their inde- 
j?endence afjer the storm was blown over. Maided was still alive 
in the beginning of Akber’s reign. 

In the western part of the desert were the Bhdttis, under the 
r4ja of Jdsalmer. *The Bhittis claim to be of the tribe J6«iiu6r. 
of Yadu, and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jumna. 
They were part of Grishna’s colony in Guzerat, and were ex¬ 
pelled after the death of that hero. They then retired towards' 
the Indus, and are lost in an unusually thick cloud of Rdjput 
fable, until they appear at Td.ndt, north of Jdsalmdr, and within 
fifty miles of the Indus. From this period (which Colonel Tod 
thinks was in a.d. 731) their annals assume an historical cha¬ 
racter, but are marked by no important event, except the 
removal of their capital, in a.d. 1156, to Jdsalmer. They came 
very little in contact with the Mussulmans till after Akber’s time. 

The r^jas jof Ambdr, or Joipdr, of the tribe of Cachwahd, 
have, in modem times, stood on an equality with the Amber or 
rdna of Oudipdr and the rdja of Jddpdr; but their 
rise into distinction is since the accession of Akber. They were 
ancient feudatories, of Ajmir, and probably remained in submis¬ 
sion to the Mahometans efter the conquest of that kingdom. 
They may have increased their conse’quence during the weakness 
of the neighbouring governments in thS fifteenth century, for 
they must have been held in consideration when Akber married 
the rdja's daughter. , 

The rfbjas of the tribe of H^ra, who give their name,to 
Hdrauti, claim descent from the family tlmt ruled*in H&raau. 
Ajmir before the Mahometans; • and settled in their present 
possessions, of which ^dndi was then the capital, in a.di 1342. 
They were* in some degree of feudal dependence .on Oudipdr. 
They are not noticed in Mahometan history till just before 
AkW, ivhen the reign^ rija obtained the famous fo^ of 
Bintambdr from^ the go^^&or who had held it for the Afgh&n 
hinge. * ' * 
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Besides these greater states, there are several petty princi- 
iwyntates palities, as the Chouh4ns of P^ker, the Sddas of 
m the iieeert. ^jjjcrcdt, etc., which, being in the extreme west of the 
desert, were beyond the reach of Mussulman invaders; and 
those of Sirdhi, Jhdldr, etpc which, lying in the fertile tract 
beneath the Aravalli mountains, on one road from Ajmir 
to Guzerllt, were liable to constant invasion and exaction of 
tribute. * 

On the eastern slope of the table-land, Mdwd.t, GwAlidr, 
Petty states Narwar, Panna, Orcha, ChAnddri, and other places in 
rfthe^e- Bunddlcand,® bad been repeatedly a^-tacked by BAber 
^d Shir Shdh, and were all tributary sJt the time of 
Akber’s accession. They were mostly held by old Il4jptit families. 

The petty states under the Himalaya moimtains, from Cash- 
OthOTxm-^ mir inclusive to the Bay of Bengal, were independent 
tracts. under sovereigns of their own. 

Many mountain and forest tribes throughout India were un¬ 
subdued, though they could scarcely be called independent: 
they were left out of the pale of society, which they sometimes 
disturbed by their depredations. 


ch;apter II. 

INTERNAL STATE OF INDIA. 

Op the internal §tate of the Mahometan empire in India we 
Internal no means of obtaining more than a slight view. 

theory of the Mahometan law, the ruler of 
wig’s faithful shoul4 be elected by the congregation, and 
power. might be deposed for any flagrant violation of the 
precepts of the KorAn: but, in practice, the king’s office was 
hereditary, and his power absolute. He was considered as 
bound to observe‘the Mahometan law ; but neither the XJlemA* 
htr any other public body had the means of enforcing his 
obedience lo it; the municipal institutions of viUagea, some 
local jurisdictions which will be mentioned, and some other 
means' of passive re^stance, obstructed his‘will on ordinary 

* (The oldest dynasty in Bund^lcand is the draasty of Bundelas trova. the name 
that of the Chandel^ which fell soon of h» family. Orcha ,was made the 
afterMahmAd’s Ibvasion. About the time catntal of Bund41c«nd in .1531. (Col. 
of TuuAr, a BdjpAt chief, named Dewdda Franklin, Tmnacic^. iZ.A . A, vdl. i.}—En.] 
Bir, fixed himself at Mow, and founded * [The heads rdi^oh and law. 
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occasions; but when he was determined to persevere, there was 
no remedy short of rebellion.' * 

The duties of vazir, or prime minister, varied according to 
the abilities of the individual and the activity of the nj, 
king. In some cases he was am .uncontrollable vice- 
gerent; in otliers only^tRe chief among the ministers. The 
others had their departments, but not very strictly defined. 

The kings were easy of access; they inquired into petitions, 
and transacted a great deal of business in the daily assemblies 
of their court; which, although it must have caused some con¬ 
fusion and. loss ,of time, afforded them the advanttige of infor¬ 
mation froril many quarters, besides giving publicity to their 
decisions and their principles of government. 

The governors of provinces exercised, each within his jurisdic¬ 
tion, all the executive powers of the state. Several of jProvmoes. 
the subordinate officers were appointed by the king, but all were., 
under the orders of the.govemor. In most provinces there were 
Hindfi chiefs who retained an hereditary jurisdiction; the most 
submissive of this class paid their'revenue and furnished the aid 
of their troops and militia to the governor, and were subject to 
his control in cases where he thought it necessary, but were not 
interfered with in the ordinary course of their administration: 
the most independent only yielded a general obedience to the 
government, and afforded their aid to keep the peace; but these 
last were confined to strong countries, or large tracts bordering 
on a province.® 

Part of the army Vere men hired singly by the king, and 
mounted on his horses, but the greater number pro- Amy. 
bably brought thcir own horses and arms; and these last would 
often come in parties, large or small^ under leaders of their own. 
There was no feudal authority under th<^ kings of Delhi.® Firfiz 
ShAh Tughlak is said to have been thp first that* assigned land 
in lieu of pay; and AlA ud din is said to have been extremely 
on his guard against all grants, as tending to the independence 
of his officers.^ ' 

Most governors had under them some portion o^ the regular 

‘ [Cf. the royal prerogative in the Insti- doionwanls,sonato include persons holding 
tutes of Manu, sujpm, pp. 20, 21 .—Ed.] assignments of the govemmeift revenue, 

* It waa to^ese hereditary chie|athat as well a« district and village officers.— 
the term zemmddr was originally applied. (See Mr. Stirling, Aaiatic JieaeareAet, vol. 
The i^de of the MussiUmans extended it xv. p. 289.) 

to independent princes (like those of Ou* * [The usual system was that of jttgirs 
dipdr and Jddpdr), whom they, affected (see p. 81). Cf. pp. 878, 646.—^ESi.J 
to consider as sundrdinate to their go- * lliitory of Fir<a Shdk, by Shs'msi 
vernment; but it iamily in comparatively Surdji. * 

modem times that it has been extended 
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army, in addition to their local troops; and in case of disturbance, 

' reinforcements were sent under separate commanders, who, when 
the force was considerable, were nearly on an equality with the 
governor. 

At other times governors W3re summoned to contribute to the 
formation qf armies, and on those obcpions they collected the 
contingents of their zeminddrs, took away as many as could be 
spared of the troops of Ihe province, and, if their situation was 
favourable, recruited new ones for the occasion. 

By the original theory of the -Mahometan government the law 
Law. wfts independent of the state, or, rather, the state was 
dependentron the law. The calif was not excladed from a con¬ 
trol over the administration of justice; but in that, and even in 
his military and political transactions, he was to be guided by 
the rules of the Kor^n, and the decisions and practice of the 
Prophet, and of his own predecessors. Before long, the accu¬ 
mulation of decisions and the writings of learned lawyers con¬ 
tributed to form a gi'eat body of jurisprudence, the interpretation 
of which required a distinct *i)rofession. At the same time the 
extension of the Mussulman conquests gave rise to a sort of 
common law, not derived from the KorAn, but from the custom 
of the country and the discretion of the kings. From these 
separate sources arose two distinct classes of tribunals: those of 
the cdzis, which recognised the Mahometan law alone, and which 
only acted on application, and by fixed rules of procedure; and 
those of the officers of government, whose authority was arbi¬ 
trary and undefinecj. <- 

Civil trials, about marriage, adoption, inheritance, and, gene¬ 
rally speaking, all questions regarding private property, ought 
properly to come before the cdzi; 'v^’ho ought also to try all 
offences that did not ^reaten the safety of the state or the 
public tranquillity. , 

The jurisdiction of the king’s officers was not so well defined. 
We may presume that their interference in civil cases would be 
rightly exercised in causes between servants of the government, 
and where there were parties of such power as to be beyond the 
reach of the^cAzi; they might reasonably be expected also to 
supply Ibho defects of the Mahometan law in the case of Hindfrs; 
and Ae revenue officers would be natural umpires ifi many dis¬ 
putes about land. In criminal cases, rebels, conspirators, and 
highway robbers, aa well as persons embezzUng public money, 
or otherwise o^ending directly against the stats, frB und^ the 
' lawM ja|pisdiction of the. same fanctionaries. In'^neral, how* 
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ever, the governors and their olSicers were not scrupulous in 
confining themselves to those classes of trials. They received 
all complaints that were made to them, giving summary decisions 
in many cases, and referring those that turned on points of 
Mahometan law to the cdzi, to whom also all causes that did .• 
not excite interest or promise profit would bo left. The power 
of the c^zis varied in different reigns. At some tJfaaes we see 
the ofiice, even in provincial courts, filled by men of celebrity; 
and at those times, we must conclude, their authority was re¬ 
spected, as appeared likewise ^from the occasional resistance of 
the c^lzis to the governors: at others,it probably sunk nearly 
to its present level, when the duty is reduced to'jperforming 
marriages, registering and authenticating deeds, and similar. 
unimportant funcjiions. 

There was no church establishment, or, rather, no church go¬ 
vernment : every man, king, or subject, who founded a ‘ciwroh. 
mosque, left funds to maintain the priest (imam) and otheF 
persons required for public worship. Assignments were also 
made to holy men and their successors, and even to their tombs. 

There was in each district an officer called sadr, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to see that the objects of all these grants, or at least 
those made, by the crown, were carried into effect; and there 
was a sadr us sudfir at the head of all the sadrs: their jurisdic¬ 
tion was only over the application of the funds; the succession 
was settled ,by the original grantor, and generally depended on 
the choice of the incumbent, regulated by the opinion of the 
learned of the neighbourhood. 

Though there was no organised body of‘clergy, there was a 
class (called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, Moulavis. 
lawyers, and ministers tof religion were generally or always 
taken. But these were rather gfiMuates in law and divinity 
than ecclesiastics. The Segree was ccfhferred by a meeting of 
some of the recc^ised membei-s of the* class, who were supposed 
to ascertain the learning and fitness of an individual, and who 
formally invested him with his new character, by tying pn a 
peculiar kind of turban. He was bound by no vnws, and was 
subj^t to no superior, but was controlled by public opinion, and 
the hopes of preferment alone. • 

BisUncti ffom the ministers of. religion was a numerous class 
of monkish devotees, called dervises in Persia, but in Faki«. 
India more frequently fakirs. This is an excre|cence pf the 
Mahometan extern, ori ginating in the sanctity of parUcular 
persons. At first there -^ere no saints, and the ^rliest instances 
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of elevation to that character were in the case of'martyrs, or of 
distinguished champions of the faith who fell in battle. By de¬ 
grees austere and religious lives led to this sort of canonization, 
which was conferred by public opinion, aiid generally on living 
men. These saints were followed by disciples, who, by degrees, 
formed orders, always distinguished* by some v^atchword and 
some form 8f initiation, and sometimes%y peculiarities of dress 
or observances. Many 'of these became early extinct, while 
others branched out into new orders. Small numbers of fakirs 


lived with their chiefs, and others were drawn together by cha¬ 
ritable distributions, etc.;, but they had no monasteries like the 
Hindus. ' ' 

II * 

The most eminent among the saints were not impostors, 
although their followers might magnify the prpphetic character 
of their predictions and the miraculous etfects of their prayers : 
in later times, however, there was a lower class of fakirs, who 
supported their claims to supernatural powers by tricks with mag¬ 
nets, phosphorus, etc., and by legerdemain. Of the higher descrip¬ 
tion many were treated with the utmost reverence even by kings; 
and, although professing poverty and abstinence, were accus¬ 
tomed to live in great splendour, or at least to distribute vast 
suras in charity;^ and they often acquired such influence as to' 
excite the jealousy of the government. Several instances occur 
of men of great sanctity being put to death for real or suspected 
plots against the state.® , 

The most flourishing period for these holy men was the thir¬ 
teenth and the beginning of the fourteeifth centuries. Many 
saints of those and later times are still revered, and are the 
objects of vows and pilgrimages; but the fakirs, their followers, 
though perhaps respected at^first, have long lost their influence. 

Many of the superstitions of the age^ were, unconnected with, 
Sttpersti- 6ven opposSd to, religion. Not only was the faith ■ 

tioBs. unbounded in astrology, divination, magic, and other 
arts discouraged by» Mahomet; but even practices of the Hin¬ 
dis, ^and prejudices originating in their religion, began to gain 


* BaM ud din Zakariah, who died in the 

beginning of the ft’arteenth century, and 
is still one of the inost revered saints, left 
enormons tlWilth to his heirs. /^Briggs’ 
FeriiMa, vol. i. ». 877.) ^ 

* Ibn Batata, in the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century, furnishes examples of all 
these kinds. A great fakir put to death 
for a coifrpiracy whis time h^ been men¬ 
tioned. He met several really holy men 
. who made no preteniibns; bat he aim met 


one who pretended to live almost without 
nourishment, and another who professed . 
to remember a calif who died near 100 
years before. The first of these also 
told Ibn Batfita’s thoughtsf and foretold 
events; another fakir had sey^ foxes 
that followed him like- do^ anii a lion 
that lived in harmony wiw'an antelope; 
For account of the orders, the method. 
of initiation, and the nriadim saints, see 
Heritloi's Fdttiim 
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ground. The miracles of their jogis are related hy orthodox 
writers with as perfect a conviction as could have been given to 
those in the Kordn ; witchcraft was universally believed; omens 
and dreams were paid the greatest attention to; and this credu¬ 
lity was not influenced by the prevalence of scepticism in reli¬ 
gion; it was admitted event by Aiber, and exercised absolute 
sway over his son, while it was by no one treated so •Contempt¬ 
uously as by the bigoted Aurangzib. The Shia religion Seou. 
never made any progress in Hindostan, as it did in the Deckan: 
there were no sectarian animosities, and, altogether, Hindtis. 
there was more superstition than fanaticism. The Hindds were 
regarded witj> sorhe, contempt, but with no hostility. •They were 
liable to a capitation tax (jizya) and some other invfdious dis¬ 
tinctions, but were not molested in the exercise of their religion. 
Tlie Hindfts who are mentioned as military commanders may 
perhaps have been zeminddrs, heading their contingents, and 
not officers appointed by the crown: there is no doubt, how-* 
ever, that many were employed in civil offices, especially of 
revenue and accounts and we haye seen that He'mu and M^dni 
R^ii^ were entrusted with all the powers of their respective go¬ 
vernments, and that under Mob^rik Khilji the whole spirit of 
the court and administ]*ation was Hindfl. 

It is difficult to form an opinion as to the period when the 
conversions of Hindds were chiefly accomplished, or^conTersions. 
in what circumstances they were brought about. The actual 
state of the ’population afibrds us little light. The largest pro¬ 
portion of Mussulmap^ to Hindds is probably in the remote 
districts in the east of Bei^al; while about the Mahometan 
capitals of Delhi and Agra it is much less considerable.® 

The terror of the arm^ of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
of their doctrines, led many to chaifge their religion at first; 
l?ut when these were sudfeeeded by controversial discuasion and 
more moderate intolerance, a spirit opposed to conversion would 
naturally arise. ^ 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the present mo¬ 
ment do not exceed one eighth of the population; and, after 
allowing for the great and long-continued immigration, and for 

^ ’ B^r it^orms us that when he ar- In most, parts of Bengal thiy are one 
rived in Indi^ “-the otBoera of revenue, fourth; But in the west of BeMr and in 
merchant and work-people, were all Hitt> BenSres, not above one twentieth. See 
dds.” (Erskine’s fiduier, p, 232.) Lord Wellesley's interrogatories, in 1801, 

* [For this jpdt chi^, see the account laid before Parliament. Buchanan makes 

of Mtilwa in the Appendix.—E d.J the Mahometans in the west of Bstuir one 

* In Bengal, east .of the Ganges, they thirteenth, 
are more than one l&U of the population. 
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tile natural increase, during eight centuries, of a favoured class 
whose circumstances gave great facility in rearing &mUies, the 
number left for converts would not be very great. Even if the 
whole eighth part of the population were converts, the propor¬ 
tion would be surprisingly small compared to other Mahometan 
countries.^® e 

The revfenuo system was probably tlfe same as now exists and 
Bevwme. as existed under the HindAs; for the alterations at¬ 
tempted by Shir SLAh, and accomplished by Akber, were not 
designed to change the system, but to render it more perfect. 
The confusion of new conquests, and the ignorance of foreign 
rulers, must, however, have led to many abuses‘and/exactions. 

The condition of the people in ordinary times does not ap- 
conditioiiof ti) have borne the marks of oppression. The his- 
tho people. ^Q].jan of Firux ShAh (a.d. 1351 to 1394) expatiates on 
the happy state of the ryots, the goodness of the houses and 
furniture, and the general use of gold and silver ornaments by 
their women. He is a panegyrical writer, and not mudi to be 
trusted; but he says, among .other things, that every ryot had 
a good bedstead and a neat garden; and the mere mention 
of such circumstances shows a more minute attention to the 
comforts of the people than would be met with in a modem 
author. 

The general state of the country must, no doubt, have been 
state of the flourishing. Nicolo di Conti, who tmvelled about 
A.D. 1420,^^ speaks highly of what he saw about Gu- 
zerdt, and found the fbanks of the Gqpges (or perhaps the 
Town* and Mdgna) ccvored with towns, amidst beautiful gardens 
comtnenie. orchards, and passed four famous cities before he 
reached Maarazia, which he describe^, as a powerful city filled 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. Barbosa and Bartema, 
who travelled, in the first years of the sixteenth century, cor¬ 
roborate those accounts.'- The former, in particular, describes 
Cambay as a remaAably well-built city, in a beautiful and fer¬ 
tile^ country, filled with merchants of all nations, and with 
artisans and manufacturers like those of Flanders.^ Even Ibn 
BatAta, who^travelled during the anarchy and oppycasion of 
Mohannocd Tughlak’s reign (about 1840 or 1350), though in- 


** The proportaoQ of one eighth ia from 
Hamilton*s Detcrijp^wnof Hindoxtan, vol. 
i. p. 25. He does hot give hia author!^, 
but hels aupported by the common opi^. 
nion. ^ , 

“ Rnmnaio, voL 1^ p. 859. 


“ B|rboaa is in Ranraaio, ▼obi p. 288, 
and Bmema in the aame volume^ p. 147. 
Ceaare Federid, in ,1658, girea's aimilar 
account of Oueerdt, Bemtudo, T<d. iii. p. 
866 (edition of 1608^ aa^ ^acUuyt, vol. 
h* p. 848. V 
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surrections were raging in most parts through which he passed, 
enumerates 'many large and populous towns and cities, and gives 
a high impression of the state in which the country must have 
been before it fell into disorder. 

Bdber, in the beginning qjF the s^teenth century, although he 
regards Hindodtan with thfe same dislike that Europeans stiU 
feel, speaks of it as a ricli*and noble country, abounding in gold 
and silver;'® and expresses his astonishment at the swarming 
population, and the innumerable workmen in every trade and 
profession.'* 

The pai-t^of India still retained by Jihe Hindds was nowise 
inferior to tSiat ^possessed by the Mahometans. Besides the 
writers already mentioned, Abdurrazzdk, an ambassador from 
the grandson of llamerlane, visited the south of India in a.d. 
1442 and all concur in giving the impression of a prosperous 
country. 

Those of them who visited Bijayanagar are unbounded in* 
their admiration of the extent and grandeur of .that city; their 
descriptions of which, and of the wealth of the inhabitants and 
the pomp of the rdja, are equal to those given by others of Delhi 
and Canouj,'* 

Other populous towns are mentioned; and Ibn BaWita speaks 
of Madura^ at the extremity of the peninsula (then recently con¬ 
quered by the Mahometans), as a city like Delhi. The same 
author says, that through the whole of Malabdr, for two months’ 
journey, there was not a span free from cultivation; everybody 

** Erakine’s Bdbet, pp. 310, 333. phants, who would spread over the culti- 

“ Ibid. pp. 816, 834. To all these vate<i country for fotnl; and that there 
accouDita of the flourishing state jf the is no necessary connexion between the 
country, it is natural to oppose the state- residence of such anitoals and the absence 
ment «f Bdher, that in his time elephants of population, appears frrm the facts that 
abounded about CiUpi and in Karran and the rhinoceros is still coinmon in the Rlj- 
Miinikpdr (Erskine’s Bdber, p. 316), and mabal hflls, close to the populous lands 
the fact of .^ber’s falling in with a herd of Bengtu, while in the vast forest on the 
of those anitnal a near Col^s in the east east of Berir there are neither rhinoce- 
of M41wa (Brijggs' Ferishtet, voL iL p. roses nor elephaflts, except a few of the 
210); from which we might suppose that last^ which are Bup]) 08 ed to be tame ^es 
thtm places ifrere then ami^t forests which have escap^. • 
which have since been cleared away. I '* Murray’s DUtomnat in Atta, vol. ii. 
am disposed to think, however, that the p. 18. • 

disappearance of the elephants is to Ahdurrazziik’B description Bijaya- 

asenbedtothe activity of the Mahometan nagar is bJi glowing, that it is scarcely 
hunter^ and h«t to the inaprovement of surpassed by that in the story of Prince 
the country. Ibn Batflta, who wrote near Ahmed in the AraMcm Nights, which 

c fflturu w before Bflber, expressly says appears to be taken from it. Conti is so 
that Karrah and Mcinikpflr w«e <£e two extravagant as to say tiiat it is sixty miles 
most populous distiiets in India (Lee'sin circumference. Bartema says^even 
BatAta, p. llS) r amatt tracts of 'hills and miles; but adds, that it is very Uke Mflsn; 
jungle would he enough to shelter ele*' * 
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bad a garden, with his house placed in the middle of it, and a 
wooden fence round the whole.^’^ 

The seaports, above all, seem to have attracted admiration. 
Those on both coasts are described as large cities, the resort 
and habitation of merchants ^roni e'^ery part of the world, and 
carrying on trade with Africa, Arabia, Peisia, and China,“ A 
great home trade was likewise carried on along the coast, and 
into the interior. 

The adulation of the historians of later kings has had a ten¬ 
dency to depreciate the state of improvement attained under the 
early dynasties. One claims the institution of posts for his hero, 
anotlicr the establishment of highways with caravanserais and 
rows of trees; and Abdl Fazl has been the occasion of most of 
the useful inventions in India being ascribed po Akber. But we 
have seen from Ibn Batdta that regular horse as well as foot 
posts existed under Mohammed Tuglilak; and foot posts, to a 
■‘certain extent, must be coeval with village establishments.^® The 
roads may have been improved by Shir Shdh; but Ibn Batiita, 
200 years before his time, found the highways shaded by trees, 
with resting-houses and wells at regular intervals along a great 
part of the coast of Malabar, then under the Hindiis; and in an 
inscription lately discovered, which there is every reason to 
think is of the third century before Christ, there is an especial 
order by the king for digging wells and planting trees along the 
public highways. 

It has been said (though not by Abiil Fazl) that Akber first 
Coinage. coined silver <or gold money. 'Jfhe assertion is incon¬ 
sistent with all history; if the Hindfis had not a coinage in those 
metals earlier, they at least adopted it from the Bactrian Greeks,®® 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The Qhaznavites 
could not have dropped a‘practice observed by the S^mAnlb and 
the califs; and the seebnd coin in M!r. Marsden’s collection, be¬ 
longing to the Delhi kin^ is a silver one of Altamish, who died 
in 1235.®^ 

Jf the value of the coins at different periods can be fixed at all, 
it can only be after long inquiry by a person accustomed to such 
subjects.®® ff'he first princes used dindns and dirhems, like the 

Lwi'n Ibm BfU-Ma, p. 166. his letters and orders by their means from 

Besides ships from Per^ Arabia, village to village along the road, 

and other neighboiuring countries, some “ Mr. Prinsep’s TotAu, 15, 

of the ports of Malabdr were frequented and his Researches in the Journal of the 
by large junlsB from China. {Ibn BatMa, Asiatic Society of CcUcuUa. 
pp. 16P, 172.) Marsdeurs Nundsmata OrientaHa, p. 

** Each village has a public messenger; 521. 

mid economy as as despatch would ^ Some notion Vif the 'fluctuations in 
suggest to the head of a district to send this respect may be formed ^m tl^ ful.* 
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califs; these were succeeded by tankhaa, divided into d^ms or 
jitals. Shir ShAh changed the name of tankha to that of rupeia, 
or rupee, which was adopted by Akber j and the latter prince 
fixed the weight and relative value of money on a scale which 
remained unaltered till the dissolutig^ of the Mogul empire, and 
is the basis of that now in use'. ^ 

We are enabled, in some degree, to judge of the progress of the 
early Mussulmans by the specimens they* have left of Architeoturo. 
their architecture. The arches of the unfinished mosque near 
the Kutb MinAr, besides their height and the rich ornamental 
inscriptions yith which they are covered, deserve ^mention, 
as early insttoce^ of the pointed arch.^® The cej^re arch 
appears by the inscription to have been finished in a.h. 594, 
A.D. 1197. Many of the buildings of the later princes before 
Akber have small pointed arches, and seem to betray the in¬ 
capacity of the builders to erect a dome of any size. Their 
mosques are composed of a collection of small cupolas, each 
resting on four pillars; so that the whole mosque is only a suc¬ 
cession of alleys between ranges of pillars, with no clear space of 
any extent. 

It is probable, however, that this form may have been retained, 
as that originally appropriated for mosques, by architects capable 
of constructing large cupolas. The Black Mosque at Delhi, for 
instance, is in the ancient style, though built in A.D. 1387, under 
Fii-fiz Tughlak.^ while the tomb of GhiyAs ud din Tughlak, who 


lowing statements:—The dinir i^der the 
califs was about equal to 10s. (Mars- 
den’s Numistmta, p. xvii.) In Ibn Ba- 
tdta’s time a western dindi* was to an east¬ 
ern as 4 to 1, and an eastern diudr seems 
to have been one-tenth of a tankha, which, 
even supposing the tankha of that day to 
be equal to a rupee of Akber, would* be 
only {Ibn BatMa,p.H9,) A modern 
diiidr, in Cdbul, is so small, that it takes 
200 to make an abdssi, a coin of less value 
than a shilling. The tankha is said by 
Ferishta (vol. i. p. 860) to have been, in 
Aid ud dm*& time, equal to fifty jitals (a 
copper coin wh^ some said was equal to 
pei^), aa4 iu Mohammed Tughlak's 
fttuiie it was so debased as to be woi*th not 
'more than 16 peisas. The tankha ap¬ 
pears to be the Ooin represented by the 
modem rupee, am, perhaps, when at its 
proper standard, was about the some 
v^value. The rupee of Akber contained 
174'8grainsof pure silver,and was divided 
into 4U ddms or peisas fof grains of 
copper each}. The ddnf was divided into 
26")itals({»^obably a nominal coin). Queen 


Elizabeth’s shilling contained 88 '8 grains 
of pure silver ; Akbor’s rupee, therefore, 
was worth 1«. \\\d. of English money of 
his time. Akber’s standard remaineu al¬ 
most unaltered, all over the Mogul domi¬ 
nions, imtil the breaking up of the empire 
iu themllddle of the last century, wheu 
numerous if^ints sprung up, and issued 
much debased money. The rupee that 
now circuHtes in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories contains 176 grains of pure stiver, 
and exchanges fo% 64 peisas, containing 
100 grains of copper each. 

[Of. Priusep’s Useful Tables (hfi. 
Thomas' edit.) and Mr. Tlfomas’ papers 
on the coins of the Path4n^ultaus in the 
Nuirdstnatk Chronide. —Ed.J 

« The Ki^bb Mindr, finished \y Alta- 
mish between a.d. 1210 and a.d. 1236, has 
pointed arches in the doors. By examin¬ 
ing the ruins of old and new Delhi alone, 
a view of the progress of Iddian archi¬ 
tecture might Iw made out which wAild 
throw light on the history of the art in 
the East. • 
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died in A.D. 1325, is covered with one cupola of considerable 
magnitude.'^ 

The domes at first are low and flat: they gradually gain 
elevation till the time of Jeh^ngir, or Shdh Jeh4n, when they 
take in considerably more tjmu hal^ of a sphere, and are raised 
upon a cylinder. The arches, alfeo, are diffefent at different 
times: the early ones are plain Gothic arches; the latest ones 
are ogee and horse-shob arches, feathered all round. The build¬ 
ings after Akber s accession are much lighter, as well as more 
lofty and more splendid, than those of an earlier date; which, on 
the other hand, make a strong impression from their massive and 
austere fhai;acter.^® • ^ • 

Though the constant use of the pointed arch, the nature of the 
tracery, and some other particulars, create a resemblance between 
the Qothic and Indian architecture which strikes every one at 
first sight, yet the frequency and importance of domes, and the 
prevalence of horizontal lines in the Indian, make an essential 
difierence betvjreen the styles. The more ancient buildings in 
particular, which in other respects are most like the Gothic, are 
marked by a bold and unbroken comice formed of flat stones, 
projecting very far, and supported by deep brackets or modilions 
of the same material. 

Plven the abundance of turrets and pinnacles does not in¬ 
crease the resemblance to the Gothic; for they seldom taper 
at all, and never much; and they always end in a dome, 
which sometimes bulges out beyond the circumference of the 
turret. i 

The early Mussulmans were stout and ruddy men, dressed in 
Maniiew. short tunics of thick cloth, and always in boots. Those 
of Aurangzib’s time were generally slender, dark, and sallow, 
and wore long white ^owns of the thinnest muslin, which spread 
out from the w'aist in innumerable folds, and scarcely showed the 
naked foot and embroidered slipper. It is difficult to ascertain 
the gradation by which this change, and a corresponding altera¬ 
tion in manners, were effected. 

It must have begun soon after the dissolution of the connexion 
with Ghazni and Gh6r. Ibn Batfita, in the middle of the four- ^ 
teenth century, mentk)ns the use of bitel, and notices peculiari- 

The dome waa, no doubt, borrowed fini^ed their work iiXe jewellers. Yet 
£rom the buildings of the Greek empire ; the omauents, florid ee they.jure in &eir 
but the moaques erected after it had once proper places, are never thrown away, or 
been fully established in India are incom* allowed to interfere with the genenu Be« 
partly superior in the ele^ce of their vere and solemn character of thmr edi- 
eatwior to St. Sophia. flees.” (Bithop /otfrnof, vol. L 

"These Fatmis built like giante^and p, 666.) 
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ties in the co^ery, what he calb oddAty in the manners; 
and B4ber, early in the sixteenth, is shocked to find everything 
so unlike what he is used to.^ It is probable that the gi'eatest 
alteration took place after the accession of the house of Timfir, 
'when the influx of foreigners wa^stopped by hostile feelings 
towards the U 2 ibeks and Ai^hAns, and by religious prejudices 
against the Persians.^ It *was the direct policy of Axber that 
the manners of the Mahometans should assimilate to those of the 
original natives. 

This mixture probably softened the manners of the people 
from the first^; but it was some time befi^re it had any effect on 
the government. ^ There were many more iiistances of cruelty 
and perfidy under the slave kings than in the time of TsJahmfid 
and his successors. Such atrocities under the succeeding 
dynasties were generally owing to the tyrannical disposition of 
an individual, or the revolts of foreign troops; and under most 
of the princes of the house of Timfir, the general chameter of 
the government approached to the mildness and moderation of 
European sovereignties. • 

Purely Mahometan .literature flourished most in India during 
the period to which we are now adverting, and fell off Mahowetau 
after the accession of Akbcr. Improvements in science 
•were, doubtless, obtained from Hindu and European sources; 
but, I believe, there is no eminent specimen of Pei*sian composi¬ 
tion in India after the epoch mentioned. 

The great superiority of Mahometan writers over their prede¬ 
cessors in Sanscrit is im history, and is derived from the Arabs, 
Though often verbose on ordinary topics, and ’silent on those of 
interest, deficient in'critical skill and philosopMcal spirit, and 
not exempt from occasional puerility and exaggeiation, their 
histoiies always present a ^connected’nairative of the p^jogress 

* Bitber^a account is amusing, being good foo<^ or bread in their biizdrs, no 
written witkail tUa violent prejudice Btill baths or collets, no candles, no torches, 
felt by persons j\»t arrived from Cdbul not a candl^tick,” He then gixis on to 
or from Europe. “ Hindostan is a county ridicule their cldtnsy substitutes for the 
that has few pleasures to recommend it. last useful articles. {ErdiMa 
The people are not handsome. They have 833.) • 

tio idea of t^e charms of friendly society, ® So complete was the separation at 
yr, frankly mixing together, or of familiar last, that Aurangslb treais the Persians 
u^rcourse. They have no genius, no (the original models of the liyljan Mus- 
oomprehension of mind, no politeness of sulmans) ^ rude barbarians, and hardly 
manners, no kindness, no frilow'feeling, ever mentions their name without a rhym- 
no ingenuity or mech^cal inventiou in ing addition, which may be translated, 
planning or executing their handimft “ monsters of the wilds.” [lY© may corn- 

works, no skill or knowledge in design or pare the separation wMoh took place be- 
arcbitectuie; they havejiino good homes, tween the Hormans ^ho settled in *Bug- 
no good dea^ no gjfcpell or musk m^ons, land and their brethren in Normandy.'— 
ho good fruits, no ice or cold water, no En.] 
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of events, show a knowledge of geography, a minute attention 
to dates, and a laudable readiness to quote authorities, which 
place them immeasurably above the vague fables of the Bramins. 

It is surprising that so little is known of the modem language 
Language, of the Indian Mahymetan^ 

After the founding of tlie kingdom of Delhi,‘the conversation 
of their wives and children, as well ah their continual intercourse 
with the natives, must have taught the conquerors to speak the 
language of the country, in which most of the roots were Sanscrit, 
but the forms and inflexions more like modem Hindostdni. It is 
not likely that this language remained long unmixed; though the 
progress^ of its change into that now spoken has not yet been 
traced by any orientalist. 

It is stated by a modern Mahometan ■vpyiter,^ that the lan¬ 
guage took its present form during Timor’s invasion; and, 
although it cannot be supposed that an incursion which lasted 
less than a year, and left no traces but in blood, could affect the 
language of a nation, yet it is not improbable that the beginning 
of the fifteenth century may.have formed a marked epoch in the 
progress of Hindostdni. 

It could have made little progress before the end of the 
twelfth centuiy, as it is formed on the Indian dialect of Canouj, 
and not on that of the Panjdb, the only province previously 
occupied.^ 

The use of this mixed language in composition ^lust have been 
of a later date; for though Mr. Colebrooke mentions a HindA 
poet who wrote at Ambdr '(or Jeipflr) about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and who sometimes borrowed words from the 
Persian; yet he states' that even Mahometan poets at first wrote 
in the pure local dialect above mentioned, which, he says, was 
called, Hindi or Hindevi; and the specimens given in a Persian 
book on the poets of India (written in A.D. 1752), although all 
composed by Mahometans, do not introduce Persian or Arabic 
till near the end ^f the series, 

^The earliest of the celebrated poets in modern Hindostdni is 
Wall, who* wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century. He 
is followed! by a long train down to the present time. Their 
compositions are, in ^eneml, mere imitations of the Peisians. 
It is probable, however, that they had the merit of introducing 
satires on manners and domestic life in Asia; for thow of the 

Quoted in Dr, Qilohruit’s MindoMni voL vii. p, 220.* fCf. M. Oaitin de Tassy’s 
Philology. de la JAU. Jiiadimi '^ JEtindouttanL 

^Mr. Colebrooke, Amt%e Rttewfcku, vdl. l-~En.1 
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Arabs and Persians seem to have been invectives against indi¬ 
viduals, like Ferdousi’s against Mahmiid. The best author in this 
branch of poetry is Soudd, who lived late in the last century. 

The other dialects (as those of Bengal, Guzerdt, etc.), ami also 
the languages of the Deckain, hav^admitted Persian and Arabic 
words in great* numbers, but without forming a ne^ language 
like the Hindostini * 


BOOK IX.' 

AKBEB. 


CHAPTER I. 

FEOM 1556 %o 1586. 

Akber was only thirteen years and four months old at his 
father’s death, and though unusually manly and intelli- 
gent for his age, was obviously incapable of adminis- 
tering the government. He had been sent by Humdydn 
as the nominal head of the army in the Panjdb, but the real 
command wah vested in Bairdm Khdn; and the same Bairim 
gelation was preserved ^fter Akber’s accession. Bairdm 
received a title equivalent to that of “the king’s father,”^ and 
.was invested with the unlimited exercise of all the powers of 
sovereignty. ^ 

The nobleman thus trusted was a TArkmdn by birth,® and had 
been a distinguished ofRcei*under Hum^y&n before Jiis expulsion 
from India. In the final defeat of thal^ monarch by Shir Shdh, 
BaitAm was separated from his master, and made his way, after 
a long series of dangers and adventures, through Guzer^t to Sind, 
where he joined Humdytin, in the third year after hie expulsion. 
He was received with joy by the whole of the exilq^ party, who 
seem already to have rightly estimated his value in iynes of 
difficulty, pe became thenceforward the most confidential of 

* Jt WM ** Kh&a B4b^’' which is ihe oompauied the army sent by Shdh Ismail 
Pdndan fbr the title of Atdbek, so com- to assist B4ber in the conquest of Trans- 
mon among' the Tdrks, bo& meaning oxiana. He had escaped when theaanny 
“ Lord Father.” »• was routed, and had ever since served 

s Baw^ Khdn wal originally a sub- Bdber and his family* Abdlfazl is his 
ject of Persia and a Shiah, and bad ac- warm panegyrist. {kr<iktne.k-*ED.l 
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Htitndyftn’s oflScers; and it would have been better for the affiiirs 
of his sovereign if they had borne niore of the impress of his 
determined character. 

At the time of Humdytin’s death Bairdm was engaged in 
putting an end to the resistance o^Socander Sdr, who had re¬ 
tired to t^e skirts of the northern mountains, and stiU retained 
his pretensions to be king of Delhi and the Panjdb. He had * 
of scarcely time to aiTange the new government, when he 
cjsbni. received intelligence that Mirzd Soleim4.n of Badakhshdn 
had taken possession of Cdbul and all that part of Humdytin’s 
late dominions; and while he was considering tjie means of 
repairing this disaster, he learned tliat Hdm^i, had set out with 
an army on the pai-t of Sultdn Adali, for the double purpose of 
expelling the Moguls and reducing the rebellion of Seconder Stu:. 
The residt of this contest has been already told.* The Afghans 
A.D. 1556,, were defeated; and H^mA, who fought with desperate 
valour, and had continued to resist after he had re- 
r>efeat and ' ccivcd a mortal wound from an arrow through the eye, 
uiimd. at length fell senseless on his elephant, and was taken 
prisoner and brought to Akber’s tent. Bairdm was desirous that 
Akber should give him the first wound, and thus, by imbruing 
his sword in the blood of so distinguished an infidel, should 
establish his right to the envied title of “ Ghazi,” or “ Champion 
of the Faith ; ” but the spirited boy refused to strike a wounded 
enemy, and Bair^Lm, irritated by his scruples, himself cut otf the 


captive’s head at a blow. 

Akber soon after took possession of Ddihi and Agra. He was, 
before long, obliged to return to the PanjAb, by intel- 
Agiit. ligence that Secander Sfir had issued from the moun- 
tbri-aujibf tains and possessed himself of a great portion of the 
SutMiuattiou province. The plain county was easily recovered, and 
^^secanuer gedauder retired to the strong fort of Mdnkdt.* He 
defended that place with obstinacy; and it was not till after’ 
eight months’ opecations that he capitulated, and was allowed to 
reCire to Bengal, which was still held by an officenof the Afghan 
dynasty. 

The real Restoration of the house of Taiherlane may be dated 
Arwtnuy^ from this pe^’iod I it had been brought about entirely 
Sf through the exertions of BairAm Khin, whose powco* 

KMn. at the highest pitch ever reached by a^subjeet, 

andr already began to show distant indications of decline. 

*Seep. 4S2. nwHusKNizui, the, Gakkftn.— 

' *, [IthadWn'ouilt by Sfllija SMh, oa Kd.} . • , 

tUe farthest ptttdurts of the Sewiflih ,. 
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Bairim’s military talents, and the boldness and vigour of his 
government^ bad enabled him to surmount external difficulties 
under which a less determined leader would have sunk; and 
even his arbitrary and inflexible disposition was essential to the 
maintenance of subordinati(m in ai^army of adventurers, whose 
disorders Humliyfln had never been’able to repress, and which 
must soon have overturned the government after it fell into the 
hands of a minor. * 

His domination was therefore submitted to without a murmur 
as long as the general safety depended on his exercise of it 
but when the fear of immediate destruction was removed, the 
pressure of rule began to be felt, and was rend^ed more 
intolerable by some of the vices of his nature. His temper was 
harsh and severe, |iis manners haughty and overbearing. Ho 
was jealous of his authority to the last degree, exacted un¬ 
bounded obedience and respect, and could not suffer the sjnallest 
pretension to power or influence derived from any source but 
his favour. 

Those qualities soon raised up «. host of enemies, and, in 
time, alienated the mind of the king, now advancing oenarai 
towards manhood^ and impatient of the insignincance at court. 

. to which he was reduced by the dictatorial proceedings of his 
minister. 

His indignation was increased by the injustice of some of 
Baiiim’s acts,of power. As early as the battle with H^mfl, 
Baifdm took advantage of Akberh absence on a hawking party, 
to put to death Tardi B^g, the former governor of Delhi, with¬ 
out even the ceremony of taking the king’s orders on so solemn 
an occasion.® The victim had been one of Bdber’s favourite 
oomi«rnions,. and had accompanied Hum^yfln in aU his wan¬ 
derings, but had no doubt exposed h'mself to punishment for 
his premature evacuation of Delhi. One Say, whilfi Akber was 
amusing himself with an elephant fight, one of these animals 
ran off the field, pursued by its antagonist, and followed by a 
promiscuous crewd of spectators; it rushed through the tents 
of ^rim, some of which were thrown down; thus exposing 
the minister himself to danger, while it threw all ftroimd him 
into the utmost confusion and alarm. Irritated by this ®Sming 
ai^ont, and perhaps suspecting a secret design against his life, 
Bal^m ordered the plephant-driver to be put to death, and for 

and Bairtfu we old rivals B(ur&a,~the T^ransoxuui ebiefs looidtig 
uoder ; the fonaer vaa one of up to bim as much as those from Persia 

the oldest'lC^lmfi ndble^ and be stood did to Bairdm 
ift the <a the, able and aubltiotui ' a' . 
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some time maintailied a reserved and sullen demeanour to¬ 
wards the king himself. A nobleman of consequence enough 
to oppose Bair4.m was put to death on some slight charge by 
that minister. The king’s own tutor, Plr Mohammed KhAn, 
narrowly escaped the same^ fate, ax^ was banished, on pretence 
of a pilgrimage to Mecca. Those about the kihg’s person were 
constantly harassed by Bairdm’s diiArustful temper, and were 
provoked by his persecutions to realize his suspicions of their 
enmity. At length Akber was driven to make an effort to 
deliver himself from the thraldom in which he lived. He con¬ 
certed a plan with those around him, and took occasion, when 
on a hunting party, to make an unexpected joufiaey to Delhi, 
on the plea of a sudden illness of his mother. He 
A.3. m, was no sooner beyond the sphere pf the minister’s in- 
'Akhirsa fiucnce, than he issued a proclamation, announcing 
that hfi had taken the government into his own hands, and 
’forbidding obedience to orders issued by any other than his 
Akber ^ authority. Bair^ra’s eyes were opened by these pro¬ 
to 
his 

principal adherents to court; but Akber, nowise mollified by 
this submission, refused to see the envoys, and soon after 
committed them to prison. 

This open separation was not long in producing its natural 
effect; all ranks forsook the falling minister, to (^urt the sove¬ 
reign, from whose youthful virtues, and even weaknesses, Ihey 
expected a happy contrast to the strict control of Bain&m. 

The minister, thus left to his own resourjjjes, meditated various 
schemes for retrieving his power: he once thought of smzing 
the king’s person, and afterwards of setting up an indepiendctit 
principality in Mdlwa; btit the support he met with did not 
encourage Mm, and hb probably was at heart reluctant to draw 
his sword against the son of his old master; he therefore set 
off for Nd-gdr, with the avowed intention of embarking in Guze- 
r^t for Mecca. 


^verunwnt. ceedings; and ho ^exerted himself, when too late, 
recover the king’s confidence. He sent two of 


At Nigdr he lingered, as if in hopes of some, change in his 
fortun^, until ho received a message from Akbeir, diami flsin g 
him ftnm his office, ajBid directing him to proceed on his pilgiijn- 
uerevoiM. agc without delay. On this he sent his standings, 
kettle-drums, and other ensigns of authoi^ty to the king, and 
sett, out, ^ * private character, on his way to Guzerit; hut, irri¬ 
tated at some further proceedings of Akber, Jhe ag^M. (changed 
his mi^d, assembled ^ body of tmdps, and, goiag (^cMy into 
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insuitectaon, attempted an invasion of the Panjdb. He was 
disappointed in his reception in that province. Akber moved 
against him in person, and sent detachments to intercept him; 
he was defeated by one of those detachments, constrained to 
fly to the hills, and at leng<^ reduced to throw himself on the 
king’s mercy. Akber did not, on this occasion, forgqji ^njgo 
the great services of his former minister. He sent his 
principal nobility to meet him at some* distance, and Mohwrin. 
to conduct him at once to the royal tent. When Bairdm 
appeared in Akber’s presence, he threw himself at his hi* Bnbmig- 
feet, and, m^ved by former recollectionsj began to sob 
aloud. Akl^ im^tantly raised him with his own haW, seated 
him on his right, and, after investing him with a dress of honour, 
gave him his choice of one of the principal governments under 
the- crown, a high station at court, or an honourable dismissal 
on his pilgrimage to Mecca. Bairdm’s pride and prudencfi^ 
equally counselled the latter course. He was aasigned a liberal 
pension, and proceeded to Guzerdt; but, while he was ms death, 
preparing for his embarkation, he was assassinated by an 
Afghdn, whose father he had killed in battle during the reign 
of Humdydn. 

The charge which Akber had now taken on himself seemed 
beyond the strength of a youth of eighteen; but the DMctH situ- 
youngking was possessed of more than usual advan- young king, 
tages, both from nature and education. 

He was bom in the midst of hardships, and brought up in 
captivity. His couragb was exercised in his father’s wars, and 
his prudence called forth by the delicacy of liis situation during 
the ascendancy of Bairdm. He was engaging in his manners, well 
foimed in his person, excelled in all ^exercises of strength and 
agility, and showed exubejjint courage even in his amusements, 
as in taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in rash en¬ 
counters with tigers and other wild beasts. Yet with this disposi¬ 
tion, and a passionate love of glory, he founded his hopes of tame 
at least as much on the wisdom and liberality of his govOin- 
ment aa on its military success. 

It required all his great qualities to maintain him'In ^e situa¬ 
tion in which he was placed. • * 

Of all thef dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of Tamer- 
tene was the weakest and the most insecure in its foundations. 
The houses of Ohazaal and Gh6r depended on their nativ^ king- , 
dom, which was* contiguous to their Indian conquyest; and the 
slave 4yna4tieB; were supported by tbe continual influ:^ of their 
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countrymen; but though Bd.ber had been in some measure natu> 
ralized in Cibul, yet the separation of that country under CdmrAn 
had broken its connexion with India, and the rival of an Afghdn 
dynasty turned the most warlike part of its inhabitants, as wdl 
as of the Indian Mussulmmis, into^nemies. The only adhe¬ 
rents of i^e House of Tamerlane were a body' of adventurers, 
whose sole bond of union was their dommon advantage during 
success. 

The weakness arising from this want of natural support had 
been shown in the easy expulsion of HumAydn, and was still 
felt in the early part of the reign of his son. 

It was probably by these considerations, joined *to a generous 
HU plan for and caudid nature, that Akbei; was led to form the 
andwnl>u. noble design of putting himself ^t the head of the 
empue. ^ whole Indian nation, and forming the inhabitants of 
that vast territory, without distinction of race or religion, into 
"one community. 

This policy was steadily pursued throughout his reign. He 
admitted Hindds to every degree of power, and Mussulmans of 
every party to the highest stations in the service, according to 
their rank and merit; until, as far as his dominions extended, 
they were filled with a loyal and united people. 

But these were the fruits of time; and the first calls on 
Akber’s attention were of an urgent nature :— 

1. To establish his authority over his chiefs. , 

2. To recover the dominions of the crown. 

3. To restore, in the internal administration of them, that 
order which had bfeen lost amidst so many revolutions.® 

In the first years of Akber’s reign, his territory was confined 
Extent of to the Panjdb and the country round Delhi and Agra, 
territory. third year, he acquired Ajmir without a battle; 

early in the‘fourth, h4 obtained the*fort of GwAlidr; and, not 
a.d. 1559 , long before BairAm’s fall, he liad driven the AfghAns 
A.H, m. Qf Lucknow, and the country on the Ganges as far 
east as Jounpfir. 

The adheVents of the house of Stir that still remained in those 
,inMibonWpa*^ were under Shir ShAh 11., a son of the last king, 
and, spon ^r Akber took charge of his own 
Ujioffloen. government, that prince advanced with a •eonsiderable 
army to Jounptir, in the hope of recovering his de^oinions. He 
was*totally defeated by KhAn ZemAn, a chief o£ Akber’s; but 


* [Akber's poUcv thus combiaes that of Philip Augtwtus oi*Phfli^ IV. la France. 
Serviua TnUiua m Borne trith that of r-^Es.j 
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the victor, despising the youth and feeble resources of his master, 
withheld the king’s share of the booty, and showed so ^ p 
great a spirit of independence that Akber found it 
necessary to proceed in peraon towards the residence of the 
refractory governor. His^^presenge produced more dutiful be¬ 
haviour, but the disposition to insubordination was only kept 
Under for the time. * 

The next affectation of independendb was in Mdlwa. That 
province had remained in possession of Biz Bahd,dur, one of the 
officers of the Afghan kings,and an attempt had been made to 
dispossess Um during the administration of Bairdm Khdn. The 
undertaking* was renewed with more vigour by Akb^. Adham 
Kh^, the officer employed, succeeded in defeating and expelling 
Biz Bahadur,® but was as little disposed as Kh^n Zem^n to part 
with tlie fruits of his victoiy. 

Akber did not wait for any open act of mutiny: he disconqprted 
the ill designs of his general by a rapid march to his camp ; and 
Adham Khin, unprepared for so sudden a crisiq, lost no A.i>. 1S60, 
time in making his submission: his offence was readily 
pardoned; but he was soon after removed from his ainibiin.’ 
government, which was given to the king’s former tutor, Pir 
Mahommed Khdn. This man, bred to letters, showed none of 
the virtues to be expected, either from his old profession or his 
present station. He was invaded by Biz Bahadur; and, although 
ho gained copsidorable successes at first, he stained them by the 
massacre of the inhabitants of two cities of which he had ob¬ 
tained possession, and was ultimately defeated and drowned in 
the Nerbadda; the whole province falling ihto the hands of its 
old possessor. Biz Bahadur was finally subdued by 
Abdulla Elidn Uzbek, Tsdiom Akber immediately sent 
against him. At a subs^uent perio'd, he entered the service of 
the emperor, whose liberal policy alwa^ left that resource for 
his conquered enemies. 

The ungovernable spirit of Adham Khdn was not tamed by his 

removal from power; for, on some subsequent rivalry with 

• 

’’ [He was the eon of the old governor, his importunitios and threatened violence, 
Shajd’ Khdn.—Eln. j she appointed an hour^o r^^ive him, put 

* .^affecting incident occurred on this on her imist splendid dress, oMwhich she 
occasion. Baluidur had a Hindd mis- sprinkled the liche^ perfumes, and lay 
tress who is sffid to have heen one of the down on a couch with her mantle drawn 
most heautifol wqq^ ever seen in India, over her face. Her attendants thought 
She was as accoinplished as she was fair, that she had fallen asleep, but on endea- 
and was oelebrated for her verses m the vouring to wake her on the wproach 
Hindd language. Sh6 fell into the hands of the Khiin, they found she htm taken 
of Adh a ip Kbdn on’the flight of 'Bds Ba- poison, and was alij^y dead;— 
j^ddur; e^d finding herself unable to resist Khdn.) 
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Akber's vazir, he. stabbed him while at piayera, in a room 
adjoining to that occupied by the young king. Akber ran out on 
hearing the disturbance, and his first impulse was to revei^ 
the death of his minister with his own hand: he restra.ined 
himself sufficiently to sheath^ his s'^rd, but ordered the mur¬ 
derer to be thrown from the lofty building whfere his offence 
A.D. 1562 , took place. Nor was AbdullS, Kh^n less unruly in his 
A.H.070. government of'Mdlwa: within a little more than a 
year of the conquest of the province, he obliged Akber to move 
against him in person; and having in vain attempted to oppose 
the royal army, he fled.to Guzerdt, and took refuge with the. 
A.D. 1563 , of that country. His fate was. viewed with dis- 

A.H. 970-1. satisfaction by several other Uzbeks, who occupied 
commands in Akber’s army. They suspected that the young 
monarch w^as actuated by a dislike to their race, such as a 
descendant of Bdber might well be supposed to entertain; and 
tnoy shared with many military leaders in their impatience of 
A.n, 1664 , the subordination to which their class was about to be 
A.M. 972. reduced. In., this spirit they revolted, and were joined 
by Khdn Zem^n, before mentioned, and by A'saf Khdn, another 
nobleman, who had lately distinguished himself by the conquest 
of Garra,h, a principality on the Nerbadda, bordering on Bunddl- 
cand. It was governed by a queen, who opposed the Mahometan 
general in an unsuccessful action, when, seeing her army routed, 
and being herself severely wounded, she avoided falling into the 
liands of the enemy by stabbing herself with her dagger. Her 
treasures, which were of great value, fell into the hands of A'saf 
Kh^n; he secreted the greater part, and the detection of this 
embezzlement was the immediate cause of his revolt. 

The war with these rebels was attended with various suojess, 
and with alternate submission and reniewed defection on the part 
of more than* one of th^ chiefs. It occupied Akber for more 
than two years; and was concluded by an act of courage very 
characteristic of tha conqueror. Akber had made great progress 
in raducing the rebellion, when he was drawn off by an invasion 
of the Panj^b, under his brother Hakim. This occupied hiin • 
for seve:^ nffonths; and on his return, he found the rebels hi^ 
retjoveiw theij ground/* and were in possession Of most parts 
the Sdbahs of Oudh and Allahdbid. He marched against thOm 
without delays though it was the height of the i^ny Reason ^ 
drovi^ them across the Canges j and when the^ tli^ought them¬ 
selves secure behind that swollen river, he mada a forced march- 
through cj^ihoo^ed country, swam Ganges at mght&ll with 
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his advanced guard of not 2,000 men on horses and elephants, 
and, after lying concealed during the idght, attacked the enemy 
about sunrise. The rebels, though aware of the approach of a 
small body of horse, were quite unprepared for an attack; and 
Khdn Zemin having been killed, and another principal Q„eue,i after 
chief unhorsed,, and made ]f>risonef,*in the first confu- o/^ven “ 
sion, they lost aU the advantage of their numbers, Ml 
into complete disorder, and soon after dispersed and fied in all 
directions. 

The invasion from Cibul which had mterrapted Akber’s 
operations, had its origin in much earlier events. Two 
of Akber’s ^liefiJJ Abdl Maili®and Sherf ud din, had 
revolted at Nigdr, before the Uzbek rebellion (in “a.d. 1561, 
A.H. 969), had defeated the king’s troops, and advanced towards 
Delhi; they were afterwards driven back in their turn, and 
forced to seek for safety beyond the Indus. They retired with 
the remains of their force to O^bul, where circumstances securBd 
them a favourable reception. 

That kingdoiu was left at the ^eath of Hum^ydn under the 
nominal government of his infant son, Mirzd Hakim, Nominal go- 

vernmeutof 

and immediately after was overrun, as has been men- Piiuoe iia- 
tioned,^^ by his relation, Soleimdn of Badakhshdn; and, brother, 
though soon afterwards recovered, was never really in obedience 
to Akber.'^ The government was in the hands of the prince’s 
mother, who maintained her difficult position with ability, 
though not more exposed to danger from foreign enemies than 
from the plots and usufpations of her own ministers. 

She had recently been delivered from a .crisis of the latter 
description, when she was joined by the rebellious chiefs from 
India; and before long she was induced to confide the control 
of her affiiiirs to Abdl Maali. That, adventurer at first showed 
himself a useful minister ;*bttt his secret«views were directed to 
objects very different from the establfehment of the Begum’s 
authority, and as soon as he had himself formed a party in the 
kingdom, he had her assassinated, and took tne government |nto 
his awn hands. The aid of Mirzd Soleimin was now invoked, 
and the result was the defeat and death of Abfil jiaili (1563). 
30rssi ^leimin affected to leave his you^ relation in {Session 
of b^t really placed him under the tutelage of one of his 

depondahts, 'w^hose yoke was so irksome that Min^ Hakim rose 

• (Abel MfrtCli w«ii«ayyid Kdisligbar, rivalry vrith Boiidm KMo.—E d.] 
vdio entoed. Huiiriydn’i. serrice about “ Sea p. 496. ♦ 

USl. vaa a maai of Idifilty, but hur [But Ct. pp. 512,517r—E^.] 

ambeittii^ temper kd biin into 
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against it; and, after a struggle with SoleimAn, was overcome 
and chased out of C^bul. This took place in the last 
paigib. year of the war with the Uzbek chiefs; and Hakim; 
although he had received such assistance as the times admitted 
from Akber, yet, conceiving his lather’s hands to be fully 
occupied with the rebellion,*at once^esolved to indemnify him<‘ 
self at his ^expense, seized on LAhdr, amd took possession of the 
greater part of the Panj^b. This invasion ended in the expul¬ 
sion of Prince Hakim from India (November, 1566); and an 
opportune change of circumstances at the same moment opened 
the way for his return to CAbul, of which country he remained 
for a considerable period in undisturbed possession. - 

During*^these transactions, and before^the final close of the 
Revolt of the Operations against the Uzbeks, another revolt had taken 
Mirau. place in India, which ultimately led to important con¬ 
sequences. . SultAn MirzA, a prince of the House of Tamerlane, 
’had come to India with BAber; he had rebelled against HumA- 
ydn, and though subdued and pardoned, his four sons and three 
nephews took advantage of lihe general disturbance just men¬ 
tioned, and revolted at Sambal, the government which had been 
assigned to their father. At first they were overpowered with¬ 
out an effort; and the danger from them seemed to be completely 
They fly to Bu end, whcn they were compelled to fly to GuzerAt 
Gnaerat. ( 1506 ); yet they there sowed the seeds of future 
troubles, which only ended with the subjugation of the kingdom. 

Some instances occurred during the 'disturbances above re- 
which, although they had no important results, 
rsnceg. yet serve to show the state of society at the time. 

During the insurrection of Sheif ud din, as Akber was going 
in procession to a celebrated shrine, aq, archer, who, it afterwards 
appeared, belonged to the i’ebel chief, mixed with the spectators, 
and, pretending to disciiarge his arroV at a bird which was fly¬ 
ing over him, suddenly brought it down in the direction of the 
emperor, and lodged it some inches deep in his shoulder. He 
wa§ instantly seized, and Akber was entreated to put off his 
execution, wid to extort a disclosure of the name of his inati- 
gater; but said that a confession in such circumstances 
more liisfiy to criminate the innocent than the guilty, and allowed 
the punishment to take its course.^ On another occ^ion, Kh^a 
Mdaizim, a near relation of Akber through his motheri jbad 
given way to a violent temper, and treated his wife vrith such 
brutality, that her relations applied to Akber tp intercede wHh 
^ » KM£l Khia. Akberntmeh. 
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him, and prevail on him to leave her with her mother when he 
was about to remove to his jd^r. Akber took an opportunity, 
while going out on a hunting party, to pay him a visit in his 
house near Delhi; but the monster guessed his design, and 
running to his female ap^rtmen^ ^before Akber had alighted, 
stabbed his wife to the heart, and threw the bloody dagger from 
the window among the kidg’s attendants. When AkSer entered 
the house he found him armed for resistance, and narrowly 
escaped death from one of his slaves, who was cut down as he 
w&s making a blow at the emperor. Akber, incensed at these 
atrocities, ordered Mdazzim to be thiiown headlong into the 
Jumna: he *did not immediately sink; and Akber re^nted and 
ordered him to be taken out and imprisoned in Gwdlidr, where 
hjB soon after died ^ maniac.^® 

On one of Akber’s marches he found two great bodies of 
Hindd devotees prepared, according to their custom,^* to contend 
sword in hand for the possession of a place for bathing during 
a great annual festival at Tan^sar. He endeavoured at first by 
all means to bring about an amioable settlement; but finding 
all was in vain, he determined to allow them to fight it out, and 
looked on at the conflict in which they immediately engaged. „ At 
length one party pi'evailed, and Akber, to prevent the slaughter 
that would have followed, ordered his guards to check the vic¬ 
tors, and thus put an end to the battle.^® 

During this struggle with the military aristocracy, Akber was 
fighting for his crown no less than in his contests with Foreign 
the successors of Shir«Sh£h; but by the time he had rSe 
completed his twenty-fifth year, he had crushed his adversaries 
by his vigour, or atteched them by his clemency, and had time 
to turn his thoughts to fcareign countries. The first which at¬ 
tracted his attention was that of the* R£jpiit princes. Bahdra 
Mai, the rdja of Amb^r (now Jeiptir), 'vfas always on friendly 
terms with him, and had, at an early period, given his daughter in 
marriage to Akber; both ho and his son, Bli^gavdn Dds, being 
at the same time admitted to a high rank in the imperial army. 

Soon after the fell of Bairdm (a.d. 1661, A.H. 969) he had sent 
a force against Mdrwdr, and by the capture of the elroi^ fort of 
Mirta h^ made an impression on that fountry which^e was 
unable to folilow up. He now turned his arms against 
the r$na of Chltdr (or Oudipdr).' Hdi Sing, the reign- 
ang tdna, was the son of Bdber’s competitor, Bdna Sanga,^but 
was a man of j^ble character. On the approach of Akber, 
’* iJcberoiimelL p. 66. “ Jfkbenytmeh, 
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he- withdrew from Cliitdr, and retreated into the hiUy and woody 
country north of Guzerkt. His absence did not facilitate the 
capture of the fortress. There was still a strong garrison under 
Jei Mai, a chief of great courage and ability; and the place, 
though twice taken before, still regarded by the Rijpdts of 
Mdwar as a sort of sanctuary of their monarchyt Akber carried 
on his approaches with caution and'regulaiity. His trenches 
are minutely described *by Perishta, and closely resemble those 
of modern Europe. They were zigzags protected by gabions 
and by earth thrown from the trench. The object, however, 
was not to establish a breaching battery, but to get near encmgh 
for sinkii^ mines. This was done in two places j and the troops 
being prepared for the occasion, fire was set to the train. The 
explosion was tlie signal for the storming party ^8^ forward ; 
but it had only taken effect in one of the mines; and while 
J;he soldiers were climbing up the breach, the second mine ex¬ 
ploded, destroyed many of both parties, and struck such a 
panic as to occasion the immediate flight of the assailants. 

The operations of the siege had now to be recommenced; but 
Akber, one night, in visiting the trenches, perceived Jei Mai on 
the. works, where he was superintending some repairs by torch¬ 
light; he immediately singled him out, and was so fortunate 
as to shoot him through the head with his own hand. The garri¬ 
son lost heart on the death of their gallant leader ;and, with theit 
usual infatuation, abandoned the breaches and withdrew to the 
interior of the fort, where they devoted them^lves with the ac¬ 
customed solemnities. The yomen were Committed to the flames 
with the body of Jei MaJ, and the men im out to meet death from 
the Mussulmans, who had mounted the ramparts unopposed. 
A.D. i 5 « 8 , Eight thousand men were killed on thb occasion, by the 
Bajpdt account ; and the Mahometan writers make the 
smWi. nurfiber still grater. The rina^ notwithstanding the loss 
of his capital, remained independent in his fastnesses. Nine years 
afiterwai'ds his son «and successor, BAn4 PerfAb; tras deprived df his 
strongholds of Komulndr and Gogunda (probably in AD. 1678, 
A.H. 086 andwascompelledforatimeto fly towardstheIndus. But, 

unlike father, hewas an active high-spirited prince; and hie per- 

severafl^ wasrewardedby success; before the dea^ of Akbcar 

t vered a great portion of theopenpart of hisdominionif, and foohded 
e new capital called OudipAr, which is stiU occupied hie 

” aitai (MK»ped by troo|M who had tbmiwd tiio plae^ aa if 

an eitraordinaiy vtratageu: they bouad they had been a ^«ft|M^hnie&t ot we be* 
the banda of Uiek own women and chil» in chat^ dljo^neilSiu . 

dren, and iy^noheawith.them through the . * Fariahfait. Mtti^hftb «ttT»«drach. 
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d€Boendants.“ His house, alone, of the Edjpdt royal families, 
has rejected all matrimonial connexions with the kings of Delhi} 
and hi^ even renounced all aflBnity with the other r^yas, looking 
on them as contaminated by their intercourse with an alien race. 

Such connexions were zealously fjfpmoted by Akber, and were 
Icmg kept up his successors. Ho himself had two Kdjpdt 
queens, of the houses of Jeiplir and Mdrwdr; and his eldest son 
was married to another princess of Jeiptit. The bride, on these 
occasions, acquired a natural influence over her husband; her 
issue had equal claims to the throne with those born of a Maho¬ 
metan mother; and the connexion was qn a footing of so much 
equality, thaf^roin being looked on with repugnance as^a loss of 
cast, it soon came to bq coveted as an honourable alliance with 
the family of the sqyereign.* 

In the course of the next year Akber took the strong hill- 
forts of Eintambdr and Cdlinjer; he went in person against the 
former place. On a subsequent occasion, being near the frontier 
of Jodpdr, Mild^o, the old rdja of Jodpdr, sent hisA,D. isro. 
second son to meet him.^® This Akber resented, as an * ®'®- 
imperfect substitute for his own appear^ce; and afterwards, 
assuming a superiority to which he was hot entitled, ^ 
made a formal grant of Jddpdr to EAi Sing of Bikanir, 
a junior member of the same family. E4i Sing, however, did not 
obtain possession; and, on the death of Malddo, his son submitted, 
and was afterwards treated with the greatest favour and distinc¬ 
tion by the emperor.^, 

Akber’s attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of 
greater magnitude, involving the re-annexatioft of Gu- conquest 
zerit to the empire. That kingdom had passed, on the 
death of Bahddur Shih, tt> his nephew Mahmdd II.; and on* 
the death of the latter king, Ais favbilrite, Etimdd Kh^n, w.ho 
had been a Hindii slave, carried on the gofernment in the name 
of a boy whom he pretended to be a son of Mahmdd, and who 
bore the title of MpzaflTer III. The usurpation was opposed by 
another chief hmned Chengiz Kh^; and it was with this last 
person that the Mirzds, whose revolt was mentioned in A.D. 1566, 
took refuge on, their flight. Their extravagant pretsnsi^^ soon 
drdve them into a quarrel with their protector; and, af^some 
parrial suecei^ they were expelled from Guzerdt, and made 
an attempt to seh^ on M 41 wa, not long after the taking of Chi<> 

» Tol.ip. 882, etc. Jfa^e, vol. i,416 .—Ed.] 

* [For ftvei^iQteredtiagmastEation to ** Ferishta. 
show koW tla rcmrded Tod’e MjatMn, ii. p. 34. 

iheM see JIaft ef Jard ■ ^ 
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t<5r, in a.d. 1568. Akber forthwith sent an army against them, 
but its services were not required, for Chengiz Kh&n had in the 
meantime been assassinated, and the Mirz^ returned to Guzerdt 
to take advantage of the confusion which followed. Those confu¬ 
sions continued to rage without int^wnission till the year 1672, 
when Akber was solicited by Etimid Khdn to put an end to the 
distractions of Guzer^t by taking the‘'kingdom into his own pos- 
^ptemiSr- ^0 marchcd from Delhi in September, 1572, 

jamSi * reached Patan, between which place and Ah- 

awwai. ’ meddbM he was met by the pageant king Mozoffer, 
who formally transferred his crown to the empepr of Delhi. 
Some ti^iG was spent in reducing refractory chiefs; in endea¬ 
vours to seize the Mirzds, or, at least, to disperse their troops; 
and in the siege of Surat, which was carried, on by the king in 
person. Before the place was invested, the principal Mirzds 
jf|uitted it with a light detachment, and endeavoured to join 
their main body in the north of Guzerd,t. Akber made a sudden 
and rapid movc^ment to intercept them, and succeeded in over¬ 
taking them before they had attained their object. He had 
advanced with such inconsiderate haste that he found himself 
in front of his enemy, who were 1,000 strong, with a party 
which, after waiting to allow stragglers to come up, amounted 
only to 156 men. With this handful he commenced the attack, 
but was repulsed, and compelled to take his stand in some lanes 
formed by strong hedges of cactus, where not more than three 
horses could advance abreast. He was hard pressed, and once 
was separated from his men, and nearly overpowered. But in 
his small band were several, chiefs of note, and among the rest 
Rija Bhagavdn Sing, of JeipAr, with his nephew and adopted 
son, R^ja Mdn Sing; and it was to‘ the exertions of these two 
that Akber owed his pemonal deliverance, and the ultimate 
success of the day. The Mirz^, however, effected their junction 
with their troops. They afterwards dispersed, met with dif¬ 
ferent adventures^ and came to various ends. One was cut off in 
GttzeiAt; the principal ones made their way to the north of India, 
mid after ^suffering a defeat from RAja BAi Sing near HAgdr, 
revisit^ thbir original sea.t of Sambal, and when driven thence, 
they pondered in the PanjAb, and again pursued their flight 
towards the Indus,«until they fell into the hands <df the long’s 
officem and were put to death. One only of the MSrzi^, 
named Husein, fled from GuzeiAt into the hills near HkAn- 

remained unnoticed; while Akber. returned to 
f, Ag^ having once more annexed GuzerAtto hk crowp. 
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He had not been a month at his capital, when he learned that 
Mirzi Husein had a^ain entered Guzei^t, had been joined by one 
of the principal officers of the former king, and had already 
reduced the royal troops of the province to a defensive position, 
which they found some difficulty in^maintaining. The rains had 
also set in, so that the march of a regular army was impossible; 
but Akber, with the activity, and perhaps temerity, that charac¬ 
terized him, at once determined to retrieve his affairs in person. 

sent off 2,000 horse to make the best of their way to Patan, 
an^ soon after followed himself with 300 persons (chiefly men 
of rank) on camels. He performed the journey of more than 
450 miles wfth subh celerity that, in spite of the seas<jp, he had 
assembled his troops, aqd faced his enemy at the head of 3,000 
men, on the ninth day from leaving Agra. His force was still' 
very unequal to tliat of the rebels; but they were astonished 
at the sudden apparition of the eSnperor, and were, morec ggr^ 
engaged in a siege, and exposed to a sally from the garrison. 
Akber, therefore, though again exposed to imminent personal 
hazard from his own thoughtlesa impetuosity, was at last 
successful. Both the insurgents were killed; and tranquillity 
being completely restored, he again returned to Agra.^^ 

Akber’s next great enterprise was the conquest of Bengal. 
Part of Boh4r had been occupied after the defeat ofconq„^to, 
Shir Shilh II., in A.D. 1560; the rest of the province, 
with all the country to the east of it, was still to bo subdued. 
Bengal had revolted from SuMn A'dil before the return of Hu- 
m^ydn, and had remained under different Afghan kings till now. 
It was held by Ddtid, a weak and debauched prince, who had 
been nearly supplanted by his vazir, and was engaged in a civil 
war occasioned by his execution of this dangerous minister. 

Akber had profited by these dissensions to obtain a promise 
of tribute from HdM: a tehiporary prospict of security had led 
that unsteady prince to reassert his independence, and the king 
thought the occasion favourable for going agaiiist him in person. 
He left Agra in the height of the rainy season, availing himself 
of the Jumna and the Ganges for the transport of hii^ stores and 

” BeEore tius battle, while Akber was young BdjpAt, who was-^ hllignont at 
arming, he saw a striplhig (the son of one the use of his armour, tlffiiikhe tore 
of the Kdipdt rdjaa) labouring under the off that given him by the king, and de< 
w^ht of a •uit«f mail, out of all pro> dared that he should go into the action 
portion to ^ strength. He immediately without any armour at all. Akber took 
exohmged. it a lighter suit of ms no notice of this disrespect but to say, 
own; ^ sednganptherr^aunprovided, that he could not allow his. chkfa4obe 
he told him to put on the heavy armour more exposed tluvn himself, and that he 
which had renudndd i^ioooupied,.. Ibis would dso go unarmoc^ into the battle, 
was a rival of the father of the (JJtbemdmh,) % 
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part of his army. He scarcely met with Any opposition during 
his advance into Boh^r. DdM Khdn retired to Bengal 
Proper; and Akber left his lieutenants to pursue the 
conquest, and returned himself to Agra. 

The reduction of Bengal ^(Jid not prove so easy a task as was 
expected. Although DdM at first withdrew*to Orissa,® he 
afterwards twice encountered and rodted the royal troops; and 
when at length defeated himself, and driven to the shores of 
the Bay of Bengal, he was strong enough to make terms, and 
to retain the province of Orissa for himself. One of the most 
distinguished of the commanders in this war was R^ja Tddar 
Mat, so celebrated as Akber’s minister of finance.® He and the 
other commanders were withdrawn after the peace, and an 
•oflBicer of high rank was left as governor of Bengal. He died 
from the influence of the climate of Gour, or Lacnouti, the 
anient capital, to which he' had returned after it had been for 
Tome time deserted ; and his successor had scarcely taken charge, 
when DMd renewed the war and overran Bengal, compelling 
the king’s troops to concentrate and wait for assistance from 
BehAr. A battle at length took place, and terminated in the 
defeat and death of DAdd. Soon after, the fort of Rohtfe, in 
BehAr, which had held out till now, was compelled, by a long 
blockade, to surrender to a force employed for the pur¬ 
pose. Bengal and Beh^r were now re-annexed to the 
empire; and the remains of the Afghan monarchy in Hindostan 
were thus completely extinguished. 

But the situation of those provinces was unfavourable to their 
state of that permanent tranquillity: the hilly and woody tract on 
province. south, the vast mountains and forests on the north, 
the marshes and jungles towards the sea; still afforded a safe 
retreat for the turbulent? ;* and there was no want of materials 
to spread dfe^ection.^ Bengal had not before been subjugated 
by the Moguls, and was filled with Afghdn settlers, whose 
numbers had becs?i greatly increased by jtiie retreat of such of 
their nation as refused to enter the- service of the House of Ta¬ 
merlane after its conquest of Upper Hindostan. The Mogul 


A.l>. 1676. 
A.H. 984. 


^ Onii& is applied here the conall 
trtiou of llie country so called that 
the Mahometan pwvince. 


days. After serving in Guaerdt and Btiut- 
^1 with reputation he returned to DelM 
in 1577. Here .‘ts PeshkKr of* chief deputy 
the Vaslr Shdh MahsCr, he assisted in 


® p‘T<Jdar Mai was of the KtiyeHx cast, to t 
and early leaving the Fonjdb, his native the internal revenue retoita with which 

landfk compieuced his political career in his name and that of his master,'the Em- 

Gu8er4t,A.». 1653. He became a military wror Akber, ^asspciated." (Bmaret 
chief and saperjptendent of revenue 1^ dfoy., hi. 
a oopjuncl^n of common in those 
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ohia& had profited by the unsettled state of the country; they 
seized on the jigtrs of the Afgh&tis for their own benefit, and ac¬ 
counted for the rest of the royal revenue as expended on militaxy 
operations. The conquest was completed about the Mutiny of 
time of Akber’s great fiq^ncial ^form, and the go- 
vemor was required to remit revenue to the treasury ; 
while all j^irs were strictly inquired into, and musfers of the 
troops for which each was held were rigorously exacted. The 
hew conquerors were too conscious of their strength to submit 
to .|hese regulations.** They revolted first in Bengal, and soon 
afterwards in Behdr ; when Akber found himself completely dis¬ 
possessed of* the fruits of his victory, and a formidalfie army of 
30,000 men in the field I'® oppose him. After much lil success 
on the part of the^ king’s troops, Rdja Tddar Mai was • 

sent to recover the province. He was at first successful, 
partly owing to his influence with the Hindti zemindars j but 
some harsh pecuniary demands on the part of the vazir at Defiii 
led to numerous desertions, even among the chiefs unconnected 
with the rebels, and it was not till ijbe end of the third year from 
the, breaking out of the rebellion, that it was finally put an end 
to by Aziz, or A'zim Kh4n, who had succeeded Tddar Mai, and 
seems to have bought off many chiefs, and continued their lands 
to many of the troops (Afghans as well as Moguls), who had 
heretofore enjoyed them.*® 

The old Afghan adherents of B^dd Khdn had not been idle 
during these* dissensions among the Moguls. They in*u„ection 
, assembled soon after the rebellion broke out under 
chief called Kuttd, and before long made themselves 
masters of Orissa and of all the country up to the river Bam6- 
der, near Bardwdn. Aziz Jiaving left the province after the re¬ 
bellion was subdued, Bdja Mdn Sing was sent from Cdbul to 
conduct this new war. fte entered thS country'held by the 
Afghans, and cantoned for the rains near, the present site of 
Calcutta. A large detachmmit of his was afterwards defeated 
by the enemy, and his son, who commanded it, taken prisoaer; 
so that his affairs wore an unfavourable aspect; when Kuttfi 
luckily died (1590), and I'sa, a prudent and modeaetei|Chief, be- 
. came guardian to his sons. With this chief an agreeuMit was 
soon eoxmluded by M&n Sing, allowing the sons of Kuttd to re¬ 
tain Orissa as dependents or subjects of the emperor. After two 
years, Tsa died.! His successor incurred general odiuiq, by 

** Sieyfactfa Siitorif of Jkagai^ Mun- “ BiemiVa JIiib>ryLcf Bengtd. . 
takhab at Tawitikb. 
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seizing on the revenues of the great temple of JagannAtk * AJcher 
topk advantage of this mistake to send M^n Sing again with an 
army, who defeated the Afghans on the borders of Bengal, drove 
Pinal settle- them to Cattak, and by concessions of jAgirs, added to 
“^0^® rigorous measures, finidly reduced them to sub- 
mission. 

turbanoe. « Thcir last strugglo was^ in 1592; and thenceforth 
(although OsmAn, one ^f Kutth’s ^ns, rebelled again in A.D. 
1600) the. pretensions of the AfghAns to the possession of the 
province may be considered as quite extinguished. 

While his officers were employed in the settlement of Bengal, 
Revolt of Akber’s own attention was drawn to* a diltant part of 
his dominions. His brother, 2d[irzA !bakim, who had 
long been imdisturbed in CAbul, was led, byja wish for further 
aggrandizement, again to invade the PanjAb. RAja MAn Sing, 
the governor, was compelled to retire before him, and to take 
fetuge in LAhor ; and Akber found it necessaiy to proceed, him¬ 
self, with an anny to raise the siege and deliver the province. 
A.D. 1581 , MirzA 'Hakim retreated before him; and the emperor, 
rtrflsSf’ whose situation no longer required, his allowing such 
Moharram. att^cks to pass with impunity, followed up his success. 
Reduction crosscd the Indus, and after a feeble opposition on the 
ofCdbuL jjart of his brother, took possession of CAbul. MirzA 
Hakim fled to the mountains. He afterwards made his sub¬ 
mission, and Akber generously restored him to his government. 
He thenceforth, probably, remained in real subordination to his 
brother. • 

After this settlement, Akber returned to Agra, leaving RAja 
BhagavAn DAs of Jeipflr governor of the Panjab. On his way he 
founded the fort which stiU stands at, the principal ferry of the 
Indus, and gave it the nanse^ of Attok l^nAris. 

After the abdication»of Mozaffer ^Ah of Gu^rAt, he accom- 
iMurrection panicd the arnfy to Agra, and was kept for some time 
inouauiit. about the^ court. He had latterly been Allowed to re¬ 
side at a jAgir, which had been given to him, and was no longer 
looked on with suspicion (from 1573 to 1581). In this case, as 
in many^thijrs, AJkber paid dear for his magnanimity. Nev^ 
intrigutir arose in Gus^rAt, and Mozaffer was invited, by .Sh& . 
KhAn FdlAdi, one of the principal actors in the former troubles, 
A.V. 1581 , fly from his residence in Hindostan, and put himself 
*.H. m head of his old kingdom. Ah insurrection 

ensued, which reached to such a height that i^e king’s troops 
were obl^ed^ withdraw to Patau, in^the north of GuzerAt, 
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wli^e MozafEer Sh^h occupied AhmecMbiji, Bardch, and almost 
the whole of the province. Mirzd Kh^n “ (the son of Bairdm 
Kh^Xj) was sent to quell , this rebellion. He defeated Mozalfer, 
and recovered the continental part of Guzer^t; butA.D. issi, 
Mozaffer retired among the almost ^independent chief- 
tains of the peninsula, repelled the attacks of 
Khdn, and made various attempts, at different periods, to recover 
hi^:dominions. His efforts were all unsuccessful; but the endea¬ 
vours of the Moguls to penetrate his retreat in the peninsula 
were attended with as little effect; and no result was produced 
for a long period, except alternate victories and heavy loss on 
both sides. • ' • 

On one occasion, indeed, in A.D. 1.589, Aziz made his way to the 
sea-coast on the seuth, and fought a great battle. The victory 
was doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the Moguls; 
and it was not till four years after this period, and twelve ^.ftcr 
his rebellion (in a.d. 1593), that Mozaffer Sh^ih was taken, on an 
incursion into the settled part of the province, and cut his throat 
with a razor while on his way to tlfe court at Agra. 


CHAPTER II. 

FROM 1586 TO THE DEATH OP AKBER. 

m 

After Mozaffer had been driven into the penipsula, Akber began 
to take part in the disputes of the Deckan (in a.d. 1586). Akber inter- 
His first attempts faliled, as will hereafter be related; 
and before long he was fufiy occupied fby the affairs of 
his own northern dominions. In the year 1585, his brother 

* [Mirz& Abd Rablm was one of the the text, and was promoted in const^ueuce 
most distinguishea nobles of Muhamma- to the rank of of 5,000 with the 

dan India: he was bom at Labor in 1555. predicted title. He was next honoare<l 

When he caine of age, Akber bestowe<i on with the very rare title of Vaktl-ilSul- 

lunt the title of Mlrzd Kbitn, and he was tanat or lord lieutenant*of the empire, 
soon afterwards appointed governor of He successively held the governments of 
Gmserdt. When twenty*eight years of age Jaunpdr, Multw, and Si!la,aiM performed 

he was made atdlik or tutor of Prin^ gr^t serv^es in the wars in uns Deckan. 
SeUm, and in the same year he was sent His daughter was nmnied to Prince Ddui- 
to put down IiCdlaffar Sl^’s insurrection, ydl. Under Sultitn Jehan^ir he retained 
The emperor had ordered him not to risk the same influence in the imperial ooun- 
a gea^ engagement with his ii^erior oils, and we find him sent with Prince 
numo^; but an old noble told him that Sh& Jelrin to Kandahih. He djed at 

now was the time |o become Elutni DeM about 1626. (See Erskine’s lAfe 

Kh4nfo . dr to fall in battle^ and he ac- of £<iber, preface, p. vjl.)—E d.] 

eordinjdy foms^t the battle mentioned in 

L L 
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on” MirzA HaMm, died; and, although he had no difficulty 
thoinduB. in taking the territories held by that prince into hk 
immediate possession, yet he heard, about the same Jbime,^ that 
MirzA SoleimAn had been driven out of BadakhshAn by Abdullah, 
the KhAn of the Uzbeks ;^nd it was, probably, apprehension 
of the fip’ther progress of that formidable rieighbour which 
chiefly induced him to go in person to CAbul Abdullah KhAn, 
however, was contente(f with BadakhshAn; and as Akber made 
no attempt to recover that possession of hk family, the peace 
remained undisturbed. The emperor was now in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the northern mountains, a great portion of which was 
comprised within his dominions; and he wa^ engaged by this 
circumstance in wars of a new description, attended with greater 
difficulties than any he had yet encountered, e 
The, first was the conquest of Cashmfr. That celebrated 


Csepjst of 
Cashniir. 


kingdom is an extensive plaiu, situated in the heart of 
the HimAlaya mountains, and more than half way up 


their height. Rlaced, by its elevation, above the reach of the. 


heat of Hindostan, and sheltered by the suiTounding mountains 
from the blasts of the higher regions, it enjoys a delicious 
climate, and exhibits, in the midst of snowy summits, a scene 
of continual verdure, and almost of perpetual spring. Trees 
belonging to different climates are scattered over its surface, 
while fruits of various kinds and flowers of innumerable de¬ 


scriptions are poured forth with spontaneous profusion over 
the hills and plains. The level country is watered by rills, 
which issue from the valleys or fall in cascades down the 
mountains, and collect in different places, especially in two lakes, 
whose varied banks and floating gardens are the ginat boast of 
the valley. « 

This terrestrial paradise'can only^be approached by difficult 
and dangerods passes. *'^The road, though a steep ascent on the 
whole, often’ rises and descends over rocky rid^s; sometimes 
winds through long and close defiles; and sometimes runs along 
the face of precipices overhanging deep and rapid rivers. The 
higher parli of the mountain, from whence the descent into 


Cashna^oiflmences, k at one season further obstructed, and m 
some paucBB rendered i&passable, by snow. 

Cashmfr had been ruled by a long succession of Hindd, and 
sometimes, perhaps, of Tartar princes, from a tery remote 
period till the beginning of the fourteenth cwtury, wh%i it 
fell into the hands of a Mahometan adventm^, and was held 
J>y princes ot the same religion till the time of Akberis Inva^ 
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sion.^ , The hopes of that enterprising monarch were excited by- 
distractions which prevailed among the mgning family; and 
while at Attok,. in a.d. 1586, he sent a detachment, (, jjg,, 
under ShAh Bokh MirzA, the son of MirzA SoleimAn * ’ 

(who had entered his service whei^^dven out of BadakhshAn), 
and his own btother-ih-law, RAja BhagavAn DAs of ^eipdr, to 
take possession of the pri^e thus exposed to hazard by the con¬ 
tention of its owners. * 

The obstacles already mentioned, especially the snow, retarded 
the progress of-the army; and although it, at last, penetrated 
through a p^s which had not been guarded, yet its supplies 
had keen exhau^ed in these unproductive and ii^ficcessible 
moxmtains, and the remaining difficulties seemed so considerable 
that the two chiefs cantered into a treaty with the ruling power 
of Cashmir, by which the sovereignty of Akber was acknow¬ 
ledged, but his practical interference with the province forbidde»j. 
The emperor disapproved of this engagement; and next year 
sent another army, whose efforts were attended with more 
success. The dissensions which prevailed in Cashmir extended 
to the troops stationed to defend the pass: part came over to 
the Moguls; the rest quitted their post and retired to the 
capital The bamer once surmounted, Cashmir lay at the 
mercy of the invaders. The king submitted, was enrolled 
among the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned a large jagii* in 
BehAr. Akber afterwards made a journey to Cashmir to enjoy 
the pleasures of his new conquest. He only repeated his visit 
twice during the rest V his reign; but Cashmir became the 
favb-urite summer retreat of his successors, ahd still maintains 
its celebrity as the most delicious spot in Asia, or in the world. 

Though Akber’s next eperations were not unprovoked like 
those against Cashmir, they were op^bsed with much 
greater obstinacy, and terminated witl^*less success. 

They were directed against the north-eastern tribes of-^***^ 
the A%hAns, who inhabit the hilly countries mund the plain of 
PeshAwer.* The plain is of gi*eat extent and pro-Desoriptita 
digious fertility, combining the productive soil of India 
with many of the advantages of the temperate counti^Cs 

« 0 / Ckukinir called the hie accuracy. The early part, m in all 

is remarkable, as the history, is fabulous, but it gradually 
(wy E^McimeD ‘of that department of approaches to consistency in facts and 
htentiyc in the Sap^t langpiage. Jtis dates until about a.d. 600, from urhich 
exeoutra by four diWsrent ha^; the ' period the chronology is perfectly %ocu- 
flrst of whom wrote in a.i>. 1J48, but rate. {WUton't Hatonj 0 / Caahmir, 
quotes the wotks' of Wlier hktmiaiiB Trmtaetuma of the AtUOkSonely. tol. »▼, 
with a pradihui that givea confidence in pp. 8, 86.1 i| 
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in j^he west. It is bounded on the north by the great chain of 
Hindii Cush; on the west by the high range of Sdleimdn; and 
on the south by a lower range, called the hills of Kheiber, 
which extends from that of SdleimAn to the Indus. This tract 
forms about one-tenth of ^e proper country of the Afghans. 
Its inhabijbants are now called Berdur^nls, and are distinguished 
from the other Afgh^s by some pbculiarities of dialect and 
manners. 

The northern part belongs to the Yiisufzeis, who are by much 
the most considerable of these north-eastern tribes, and who 
afford a ^ood specimen of the rest. The ^territory includes 
the northern part of the plain of Pesh£wer,^and' stretches up 
the mountains of the snowy ridge of BindA Cush, embracing 
some valleys of thirty or forty miles in length, and corresponding 
breadth, from each of which other valleys run up on both sides; 
al^«rivalling Cashmir in climate and beauty, and all ending in 
narrow glens, hemmed in by high precipices or lost in woods 
and forests. Such a countiy is full of intricacy and obstruction 
to an invading army, but affords easy communications to the 
natives, who know the passes from one valley to another, and 
who are used to make their way even when there is no path to 
assist them. The original population was Indian, consisting, 
probably, ot descendants of the ancient Paropamisadae. ^ It 
had, at a comparatively recent period, been conquered and 
reduced to a sort of villanage by certain Afghan tribes; and 
they, in their turn, were dispossessed, about a century before 
this period, by the Yiisufzeis, a tribe froifi near Candahdr, which 
had just suffered a similar expulsion from its native seats. 
With such possessions, and with their numerous vassals, the 
Yiisufzeis added the pride of wealth to the independence natural 
to mountaineers; and their self-importance was increased by 
their democl’atic const:^ution. Though each of their clans had 
an hereditary chief, he had no authority in time of peace, except 
to consult the people and to make known their wishes to the 
other clans. Intcr]^ affairs were conducted by the inhabitants 
of each vfilage; causes were tried by a sort of jury, and meet¬ 
ings or other mrpose were constantly held in the public 

apArtfhent of the vill^e, which served also as a place of relaxa¬ 
tion for the inhabitants, and of entertainment*,to guests or 
passing strangers. The land was equally divided; and equality 
wa® maintained by new distributions of it from' time to time. 
The Indian^vassals were well treated, but they had no share 
• # * See p. 254. . 
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in the government; and the conquerors were not more dis¬ 
tinguished by their fair complexions than the superiority 
apparent in their demeanour. 

The other tribes inhabiting the plains and the lower hills to 
the south had been longer settle4^ there, and had had more 
intercourse with the Mahometans or India; but some of those 
in the Sdleimani mountains had a still more rugged country and 
less civilized manners than the Ydsufzeis.* The emperor Bdber 
had endeavoured to bring the north-eastern tribes under his 
dominion, and partially succeeded with some. He failed 
entirely with the Ydsufzeis, though he employed the means of 
conciliation ^38 w4ll as destructive inroads into the*^accessible 
part of their country. , 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which 
had sprung up, many years before, among this portion Moot of the 
of the Afghans. A person, named Bdyazid, had then 
assumed the character of a prophet; had set aside the Kor^h, 
and taught that nothing existed except God^ who filled all 
space and was the substance of* all forms. The Divinity 
despised all worship and rejected all mortifications; but he 
exacted implicit obedience to his prophet, who was the most 
perfect manifestation of himself. The believers wore authorized 
to seize on the lands and property of infidels, and were promised, 
in time, the dominion of the whole earth. Bd,yazid soon formed 
a numerous i^ect (which* took the name of i^shenfya, or en¬ 
lightened), and established his authority in the hills of Sdleimdn 
and Kheiber, with aif influence over the neighbouring tribes. 
He was so long successful, that the governm^t was obliged to 
make an exertion to put him down. His own presumption and 
the blind confidence of hia followers led him to meet the royal 
troops in the plain. He vjas defeatedVith great slaughter, and 
died soon after of fatigue and vexation^^ His sons dug up his 
bones, and bore them in an ark, at the head of their column; 
but they cea^d to be formidable beyond tbeir hills till about 
JLJ>. 1685, when one of the youngest, named JeMla, assumed 
the command, and exercised it with such vigouf, that the 
orcfinary government of C£bul was found incompetent<jjn resist 
him. When Prince Hakim died,* ana C^bul came directly 
under. Akber, the government was given to RAja Man Sing, 
whosev,talents and connexion with the emperor were supported 
by the forces which he could draw from his hereditary dominions. 

* Dr. Xeydott'lli aoboJWt of the Bdeheniya Sect, Adaiie Be»eardies,^ol. iL p. 8flS. 

« [la 4.0.1686.—Eo.] ^ 
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Even these advantages dW not prove effectual; and one df the 
professed objects of Akber’s expedition to the Indus was to settle 
the Af g hans With this view he sent successive detachments 
from his camp on the east bank of the Indus; and commenced 
his operations by an attacjl^i: on the* YAsufzeis, although they 
had long l^eforo quarrelled with the Rdsheniyas; and renounced 
the tenets of the sect. ' 

The chief commanders in the force detached were Zein EhAn, 
Destnictioii tlio emporor’s foster-brother, and RAja Bir Bal, his 
dinKarwy' greatest personal favourite. So great was the ini- 
i^isufzeis. poitance attached to tliis expedition that Abdl Fazl 
A.D. iMo, Relates that he himself drew lots «with ‘Isir Bal who 
should command one of the divisions, and was much 
safKv. ’ mortified at being disappointed in |ihis opportunity of 
distinguishing himself; his brother Feizi .accompanied the 
forgg.® The open country was soon overrun and laid waste; 
but on Raja Bir Bal’s advancing up one of the valleys, he found 
himself, by degrees, involved among defiles, where there was no 
outlet, and was at length obliged to give up the enterprise, and 
retrace his steps to the plain. Zein KhAn showed more perse- 
verence; he made his way tlxrough many rugged and dangerous 
mountains, and even built a redoubt in a plsice convenient for 
controlling the neighbourhood; but his troops were by this 
time so much exhausted by fatigue, and so much harassed by 
the increasing numbers and audacity Sf their engmies, that he 
was compelled to form a junction with Bir Bal; and both com¬ 
bined would have been unable to pursue their operations if they 
had not received fUrther reinforcements from Akber. 

They now resumed their plan of invasion. Bir Bal was on 
l>ad terms with Zein Khdn, and it was contrary to the strongest 
remonstrances of the lattet that they determined to risk their 
whole force in a despet^te attack on the Afghans, The resolu¬ 
tion’taken, they advanced into the mountains. They soon came 
to a strong pass, w>which Bir Bal succeeded in Ascending; but 
onf reaching the top, after a day of fatigue, he , was set on by 
the Af|^idi&, with such effect, that his men dispersed, and made 
their wa^, afr they best could, to the plain. Zein KhAn, wW had 
reihaixSd at the foot offthe pass, was attacked at the same, time, 
and defended hhnselt* with difficulty, during the night and part 
of the next day, when both chiefs were at last enabM, to come 
to a„,halt, and to collect their scattered forces. i^in KhAn 
reconimended that they should endeavour to c^itiil^te with the 

■ ' ’ r * . * Akberainflieh. 
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enemy; but Bir Bal could not be prevailed on to accede to any 
of hia suggestions; and, having received information that the 
Afghans intended to coniplete the ruin of the army by a night 
attack, h.e marched,off his troops without consulting Zein Khdn, 
and endeavoured to make his way through a defile, which would 
have afforded him the means of i^reating to the open country. 
The intelligence was probably given for the purpose bf drawing 
him into an ambuscade, for he had no sooner reached the gorge 
at the head of the pass than he was assailed on all sides by the 
Afghans, who overwhelmed him with showers of stones and 
arrows, andi rushing down the sides of the hills, fell, sword in 
hand, on hii«astohi^hed soldiers. All attempts to preserve order 
on his part were Vain ^ men, horses, and elephants wefe huddled 
together in their flight down the defile; and Bir Bal himself, 
with several other chiefs of note, was slain in the rout and 
slaughter which ensued. Nor was Zein Khdn more fortdnate in 
his position on the plain: for, although during the day he*kept 
up an orderly retreat, amidst swarms of archers, matchlock- 
men, and slingers; yet, after a ^hort respite which he was 
allowed in the evening, the alarm of " The Afghans! ” was again 
raised, and his troops fled in disorder, during the darkness of the 
night, losing many men killed, an(f more prisoners, while he him¬ 
self escaped on foot, and made his way with difficulty to Attok.® 

The news of this disaster spread alarm in the emperor’s camp. 
One of his sons, Princfe Mordd, under the guidance of KAja 
T6dar Mai, "was ordered out with a force to check the approach 
of the Afghans. After the first apprehension had subsided, the 
prince was recalled, and the force left under the command of 
Tddar Mai and Bdja jM^n Sing. 

Akber refused to see ^ein KhAn, and was long inconsolable 
for the death of Bir Bal. As the »^a’s body was never found, 
a report gained currency* that he was^ still alive among the 
prisoners: and it was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a 
long time aff^^ards, an impostor appeared ^ his name ; and 
as this second Bir Bal, died before he reached the court, Alfber 
again wore mourning as for his friend. Bir Bal’s* favour was 

* Akbern^^b. Mimtakhab ut Tawd- ascribed to him, I m«gb suntion that, 
rikh. Ktuifi Eh^. Abdl Fazl must have althougl^he gives a full and even elo- 
been minutely informed of the real his- quent desoriptiou of the total dtstruotion 
tory of this fispsaction; but his anxiely^ of the army, he oondudes by stating the 
to soften the disgrace of Akber’s aims, loss at 600 men. KhM Khan, with equal 
ahd to-refrain nom anything , that may inacoorac^, asserts that of 40,000 or 60,000 
redoot' on Bii^Bal, ww so jpneat, ttet his. horse and foot, wt a mngle per»on escaped 
account is cq^used and oontea^ctory, alive.- The ddeat seems to hav9 taken 
and 1 have iMien ohttlged to supply his place in the mountains of Sw^t, and Ike 
deficiencies'frmn the ^^ Huntakhan ut Ta* names given to the pfbses are BArahj.or 
.vnirikhu” -As a proof of the defedn I have Eaiah-Konh, and Bilaudzew 
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owing to his companionable qualities, no less than to his isolid 
merit. He was a man of very lively conversation, and many of 
his witty sayings are still current in India.’ 

The YAsufzeis made no attempt to pursue their advantages. 
. T 6 dar Mai and Mdn Sing took up ^and fortified positions in 
different parts of the countr3^’^and prevented the Yfisufeeis from 
cultivating* their portion of the plain. By these means, ac¬ 
cording to Abfil Fazl, th»y were reduced to unqualified submis¬ 
sion; and, in reality, some temporary agreement or tacit 
understanding was brought about, so as to leave MAn Sing at 
liberty to act against ^the Rdsheniyas, under JelAla, in the 
southern and western hills. . ' 

Accordingly, in the course of the same suminer, he marched 
A.1). 1586, against them; and, after being exposed to considerable 
A.H. 905 . hazard, he succeeded in gaining a paitiial success. The 
Bdshenlyas, however, stood their ground, and the ascendancy of 
^ d] 7587, ^he government was not restored till the next year, 

A.H. 995 . when a combined attack was made by MAn Sing, fix)m 

C^bul, and a force detached „by Akber, to cross the Indus to 
the south of the salt range, and come in on the enemy from 
their rear. Jeldla was at that time completely defeated; he, 
however, almost immediately renewed his operations, 
A,j)^i 58 r which were kept up for many years, and were some- 

A.D. 1600. times aided by contests between the government and 

the Yfisufzeis, which produced no permanent results. During 
this time, it was the policy of the Moguls to prevent the culti¬ 
vation of the fertile plains a,nd valleys; so. that JelAla was often 
compelled, by want of supplies, to leave the strong countries 
he occupied, and expose himself to the risk of battles on more 
equal ground. He was several times qbliged to fly to the moun¬ 
tains of the CAfirs, and 'once to the court of Abdullah, the 
KhAn of the Uzbeks: Sk^ill he always* returned and renewed his 
attacks; and in A.D. Ibdo, he was in sufficient strength to ob¬ 
tain possession of the city of Ghazni. 

l&is was. the last of JelAla’s exploits. He was soon driven 
out of tbe city; and, being repulsed and wounded in an attempt 
which he^aflmwards m^e to recover it, he was pursued on his 
retreat «and was overtaken and killed before he could make his 
way to a place of safety. „ 

lb.e religious war was continued by his successors, during the 
two pext reigns (of JehAngir and ShAh JehAn); and when, at 

^ Chiefly from the Ituniakheb at Taw^b^h. [He wae a Bitihmaa of the Bhit Of 
bard trfbe.—^.] 
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last* the enthusiasm of the R< 5 shenlyas wore out, the free spirit 
of the Afghans’, which had owed nothing to its success, survived 
its extinction; the north-eastern tribes were never more for¬ 
midable than in reign of Aurangzib; and the Ydsufzeis 
have resisted repeated atte^jks from the Mogul emperors, im^ect 
and afterwards, from the kings of ’Persia and C^bul, 
and retain their turbulent independence undiminishSd 
to the present day.® # 

The nature of tiie war with JeUla had not, latterly, been such 
as to prevent Akber’s employing his troops in the adjoining 
countries. It was some years before the death of that leader, 
that he made the^mportant acquisitions of Sind and Candahdr. 

-The province of Sind had passed from the Arglttins ® into 
another family of military adventurers, and Akber took advantage 
of some dissensions which afterwards took place among conquest 
these new usurpers, to endeavour to recover that old 
possession of the kings of Delhi. He sent an army from LAhdr, 
where he was himself at the time, to enter Sind from 1591^ 
the north, and lay siege to the fort, of Sehwdn, ‘the key 
to Lower Sind, and a place of great importance to the security 
of the whole province. 

The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of 
Sind, who drew near with his army, and intrenched himself in 
such a position that Akber’s general could neither attack him 
nor carry on the siege while he was so near. 

This difficulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the emperor 
himself. He sent another detachment to enter Sind by the way 
of Amercdt; and, by thus distracting the attention of the chief, 
deprived him of the advantages of his position, and, before long, 
reduced him to give up tlje province. He received very favour¬ 
able terms, and was appointed by Akber, according to 1592, 
that monarch’s practice, lo a high rallk among, the * **• 
nobl^ of the empire.'® 

' AMI Fazl’fl a^unt of these ^x'ars is a variouserents v^ch took place during the 
curious specimen of his adulation and his course of it in the remaining fifteen vears 
inconBi8ten<7. Imme^tely after Bir Bal’s that are included in his history. HeWen 
calamity (that is, in the met year of the accounts for Akber’s fom^n years’ stay 
war), Iw sa;m: “The highlands were soon in the Panjiib, by “his being at one 
cleared of tile rubbish of rebellion. Many time enj^ecl in suppftiibiil^ the TAjiks 
kiUed, and a large number took re* (BdahenlyM), and at another i% reducing 
fugein ir^and TAiw (Persia and Tar- the inhabitants of the northern hills." 
taty); and thuf the countries of BdLjaur, (^Ohalmera’ MS, Translatuma of the 
Sw^ and Tlr^ whirii are rarely to be Alchermimek.) 
equalled in tiieWrld for their ^imate and * Seep. 429, and Appendix, Sind. 

fertility, and the plenty ^ their fruity [He was made a commander ef. 5,000 

wpre cleansed of thissf wicked wretches. and appointed to the government of Tatta. 

Tet tins aBejted conation of the war (itfor^’s Qx^dogue, p«74.)~Bh).] 
does not prevent Abfil Fael’s relating the 
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It mentioned in the "AkbernAmeh” that the chief of Sind 
employed Portuguese soldiers in this war, and had also 200 
natives dressed as Europeans. These were, therefore, the first 
Sepoys in India. 

The same chief is said to. have had a fort defended* by an 
Arab garrison : the first instance in which I have observed any 
mention of that description of mercenaries, afterwards so much 
esteemed. % 

After the treacherous seizure of CandahAr by HumAyfin, the 
RecoTeiyof king of Persia made several attempts to recover pos- 
caudab.li. gession. He had no success until the beginning of 
Akber’s reign, when the divided state of the. fiiona?thy enabled 
him to effect his puri)ose. Similaa* disorders in the eady 
part of the reign of Shah Abbas gave a coi^sponding advan¬ 
tage to Akber. The Persian chiefs fell out among themselves; 
one of'them fled to India; and all parties ultimately turned 
their eyes to the same quarter; so that, at length, both the 
A.D. 1594 , town and territory fell, without a blow, into the hands 
A.H. 1003 . Mogul prince^ 

These proceedings led to no quarrel with Persia: ShAh AbbAs 
was fully employed at home, and being desirous of Akber’s as¬ 
sistance against the Uzbeks, he soon after renewed the frietodly 
intercourse which had long been suspended between the courts, 
and patiently waited his opportunity of recovering Candahir; 
which did not present itself till after the death of Akber. 

The acquisition of Gandahar placed Akber in complete pos¬ 
session of his hereditaiy kingdom beyond the Indus (the war 
coinpioto with the north-eastern Afghdns being now confined to 
Hhtd<totan. the mountains); and nearly at the same time he had 
completed the conquest of Hindostan.Proper. .Sind had fallen 
in 1592; the last attempt -at rebellion in Cashrair was quashed 
about the same time; ‘the reduction' of Bengal was completed 
by the submission of (trissa; and all disturbances in GuzerAt 
terminated by the death of Mozaffer in 1593; so <liat the whole 
of Hindostan to the Nerbadda was more under Akber’s autho¬ 
rity than it had been under any former king. The rAna> of 
Oudipfir,pindsed, conti^ed unsubdued; but the other l^jpfit 
chiefs 4iwere changed from jealous tributaries to active, and 
attached adherents. ^ . 

The next object for Akber was to extend his dcmtinions over 
Expedi^toi'J^® Deckan. As early as a.d. 1586, fie ^ad taken up 
the Deobi. oaUse of BurhAn, a brother of NiJsAm 

ShAh; th|^ fodrth king of Ahmednagar, who claimed to admin- 
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ister the government on the ground of the mental derange¬ 
ment of its actual iwssessor. An expedition sent by Akber from 
Mdlwa to support this claim had failed, and BurMn remained 
for some years under iLkber’s protection. At a later period 
(a»D. 1592), after his brother’s dgath, Burhdn acquired posses- • 
sibn of his hereditary kingdom without any aid from Akber; 
but he found it divided by internal faction, and engaged in war 
with his neighbour the king of Bij^phf! All these distractions 
were increased orf the death of Burhdn. That event happened 
after a short reign; and in A.D. 1595 there were no loss than 
four parties in the field, each supporting a separate claimant. 
The chief df the*party that was in possession of the'capital had 
I'ecourse to the aid of .the Moguls; and at his invitation, Prince 
MorM entered th«^ Deckan from Guzer^t, and Mirz^ Khdn, the 
Khani Khanin, from Mdlwa, the two armies forming a function 
within a short distance of Ahmednagar. But, in the meantime, 
the chief by whom they were called in had been obliged a . i >. im, 
to leave the capital, and it was now in the hands of Iirioor ’ 
Chdnd Sultdna, or Chdnd Bibi, one of the most dis- 
tinguished women that have ever appeared in India. chiLTsui- 
This princess was acting as regent for her infant 
nephew, BaliMur Niz^m Shdh, and she no sooner was aware of 
the approach of the Moguls than she applied herself to con¬ 
ciliate the king of Bijapiir, her relation, and at the same time to 
reconcile the^heads of "the other internal parties; that all might, 
for a time at least, unite to resist the power whoso ambition 
threatened equal danger to them all. So successful was her 
appeal, that one of the chiefs, Nehang, an* Abyssinian, imme¬ 
diately set out to join her, and cut his way into Ahmednagar 
while the Moguls were ifi the act of investipg the place: the 
other two likewise laid aside their private animosities, and joined 
the army of Bijdp&r, then marching a^mst the* Mo- Her^lefenoe 
guls. These preimrations increased the eagerness of uagar. 
Prince Mordi He pressed on the siege, and had afready run 
two mines under the works, when they were discovered ♦and 
rendered useless by the countermines of the besihged, Chtod 
Bib£ herself. superintending the workmen, and expeskig heraelf 
to the same dangers as the rest. The third mine w^s fired 
before the means taken to render it ineffectual were completed: 
the counterminers were blown up, a wide breach was made in 
the wal!h and such a sudden terror was struck among those who ' 
deluded it, that they were on the point of deserting their posts 
ahd leaving the road open to the storming pariiy '«rhich was 
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advancing. But they were soon recalled by Ch^nd Bibi, who flew 
to the breach in full armour, with a veil over her face and a 
naked sword in her hand; and having thus checked the first 
assault of the Moguls, she continued her exertions till every 
> . power within the place was spiled foijth against them: match¬ 
lock-balls and arrows poured on them from the^ works; guns 
were brougfit to bear upon the breach ,•• rockets, gunpowder, and 
other combustibles wcr^ thrown among the crowd in the ditch; 
and the garrison in front opposed so steady a I'esistance, that, 
after an obstinate and bloody contest, which lasted till evening, 
the Moguls were obliged, to draw off their troops and postpone 
the renew^ of the assault till the next day.. But tfie garrison 
and inhabitants had been raised to enthusiasm by the example 
of the regent; and, as her activity and gnergy were not 
slackened during the night, the Moguls found, when the day 
dawned) that the breach had been built up to such a height as 
to render it impossible to mount it without new mines. Mean- 
wliile the confederates drew near; and though the Moguls were 
still superior in the field, they* were unwilling to risk all on the 
chance of a battle. Chd,nd Bibi, on the other hand, was well 
aware of the precarious duration of a combination like the 
present; and both parties were well satisfied to .come 
A.H. im. to terms, the king of Ahmednagar surrendering to the 
a^“i 596, emperor his claim on BeiAr, of which he had recently 
Februaiy. made a conquest.^^ . * 

The Moguls had not long withdrawn, when fresh dissensions 
wm renewed broko out iu Ahmeduagar, One Mohammed Kh^, 
Jo tjje whole whom Ch&nd Bibi had appointed peshwa, or pnme 
ueckan. minister, plotted against her authority, and finally ap¬ 
plied for aid to Prince MorAd. The pi^nce was already engaged 
in a dispute with the Dcckan princes about the boundaries of 
BerAr; both parties hati^ once more recourse to hostilities, and 
before the expiration of a year from the peace they again met 
each other in the fieid in greater force than before. ^ 

The king of KhAnddsh, who acknowledged himself Akber’s 
subject, appeared on his side on this occasion, while the king of 

u Bibi is the favourile heroine begun to fire away jewels, that die c<m> 

of the Deckan, and is the subject of many sented to make peace, 
fabulous stories. Even KMu Khdnmen* The title of pdshwd ^e. leader) had 

tions her having fired silver balls into the been used under &e Bahiriftni eovei^gns. 
Mogul camp ; and the common tradition It has since becomefamous as that under 
* at AhivednaW is, that when her shot which the Bramin mhiisters of the r^a 
was expended,* she loaded her guns sue- of Sitira so long mrem^ the Matatta 
oestivety with oopp^, with silver, and with empire. ^ - 

gold ix&x, an#tbat It wasnot tin she had * 
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Qolc6nda had now joined his forces to those of Bijipiir and 
Ahmedni^ar. The battle took place on the river God^veri: 
though maintained with great fury for two days, its 
result was indecisive. The Moguls claimed the victorjT, Jan. 1507 .’ 
but raade^no attempt to advance ^and their ill-success, together ■ 
with the disagreement between Prince Mord-d and the Khdni 
Khindn, induced Akber*to recall them both. Abid Fazl (the 
author), who was his prime minister, *and had been lately in 
temporary disgrace, was sent to remove the prince; and, if neces¬ 
sary, to take the command of the army. His repre- Akber goes 
sentations convinced Akber that his oMjn presence was Seo^kan. 
required ; lib therefore left the Panjdb towards the e^d of 1598, 
(after a residence of,fourteen years in the countries near the 
Indus); and befoi;p the middle of 1699 he arrived on the river 
Nerbadda. The strong fortress of Doulatdbdd had been taken 
before he appeared; several other hill forts fell about tKe.same 
time; and as soon as the royal army reached Burhdnpur, on 
the Tapti, a force was sent forward under his son. Prince D^niy^il, 
and the Khdni Kh^ndn, to lay siege to Ahmodnagar. Chdnd 
Bibi’s government was now in a more disturbed state than ever. 
Nehang, the Abyssinian chief, who had joined her in Ahmed- 
nagar at the beginning of the former siege, was now besieging 
her. He drew off on the approach of the Moguls; but the in¬ 
testine disturbances still rendered a defence hopeless; and Chand 
Bibi was negotiating a peace with the Moguls, when the ^ath 
soldiery, instigated by her factious opponents, burst Una. 
into the female apartments and put her to death. Their treason 
brought its own reward: in a few days the breach was practi¬ 
cable ; the storm took place ; the Moguls gave no quarter to the 
fighting men; and the ^oung king, who fell into their hands, 
was sent prisoner to the hill fort of "Owdlidr. But the Taking of 
fall of the capital did not*produce the ^dbmission of the 
kingdom. Another pageant king was set up, and the a.d. leoo, 
dynasty wa^not finally extinguished till the reign of 
Shdh Jehin, in AD. 1637. 

Before the siege of Ahmednagar, a disagreement had taken 
place between Akber and his vassal, tlm former ksngiif conquest of 
Khdnd^sh, which induced the empero? to annex that"^*"***^*' 
country t« his immediate dominiona The military to*' 
operations which ensued occupied Akber for nearly a 
year, and it was not till sbme months after the storm .of .^med-* 
nagm* that the ceduction of the province was completed by the 
fall of Asirghar, when Akber appointed Prince D^iy^ viceroy of 
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KhAnd<^sh and Berdr, with the ElhAni Kbdn^n for his adviser, 
Spring of aiid marched, himself, to A^*a, leaving the command in 
the Deckan and the prosecution of the conquest of 
A.H. 1000 . Ahmednagar to Abiil Fazl. 

Before his departure Akber, had received embassiei and pre- 
B«fraot<»ry scnts from the kings of Bijdpdr and Golcdnda, and had 
hu'ewtt* m'arried his son DdniyAl to the daughter of the former 
son, Selim, prince.^® Akbfer’s return to Hindostan was rendered 
necessary by the refractory conduct of his eldest son, Selim. 
The prince, who was now turned of thirty, does not appear to 
have been deficient in nsitural abilitiesbut his temper h^ been 
exasperated, and his understanding impaired, *by fh'b excessive 
use of wine and opium.^® He had always looked on Abiil Fazl 
as his mortal enemy; and the temporary, disgrace of that 
minister, and his subsequent removal to the^Deckan, were con- 
cessiqns made by Akbor to the complaints and jealousy of his 
son. On his own departure for the Deckan, Akber declared Selim 
his successor, appointed him viceroy of Ajmir, and committed to 
him the conduct of tlie war with the lina of -Oudipfir, sending 
RAJa Mdn Sing to assist him with his arms and counsels. After 
much loss of time Selim set forth on this duty, and had made 
some progress in the fulfilment of it, when intelligence arrived 
of the revolt under OsmAn in Bengal, of which province MAn 
Sing was the viceroy. He immediately set off for his govern¬ 
ment ; and Selim, now free from all control, and seeing the em¬ 
peror’s whole force employed in other quarters, was tempted to 
seize on the provinces of Hindostan for himself. He rnarched 
A.D. 1600 , to Agra; and, as the governor of that city contiived to 
^^8 demands for its surrender, he proceeded to 
shAUn. AUahAbAd, and took possession of the surrounding 
countries of Oudh and BehAr. He at^ the same time seized on 
the local treasure, amoufi^ting to thirty lacs of rupees (f300,000), 

quart), and only took it rfter nightfall. 
It does not appear how long he adhered 
to thia sohrioty. (PrMi JOdngir, pp. a 
7.) Drinking aeems to have hkhu the 
vine of the age among the 
kings and great men : Biiber and Hum^i 
y6n both drank hard; the prinoes of 
T6rk dynasties seem aU tp have had tihe 
same propensity; Md even the Sdfis of 
Persia,^ so lately elevated by tiie sanctity 
of tiieir family, not on^ drank to eacess 
u private, but made tSdr irilea.^ pups 
and flagons of gold Ihid OiMbpose a 
^t part of tiie apleadom; i^,iwu|t. . 


and assumed the title oi king. 

'* The account of tbe o^rations in the 
Decktai is from the " AkbemAmeh," and 
Fei^hta, especi^ly his Hutory of Ah- 
mednagar, vul. ih. 

Aitemawlsill»3 Emperor JeMngir. 

** His oip account is, that in ^.s youth 
he used terdrink at least twenty oups of 
wine a dayj each cup containing naif a sir 
(six ounces, t.e. nearly half a j^iint) ; and 
that if he was a single hSur .without his 
bevertge, his hands began to shake, and 
he was^anable to sit at rest. After he 
came to the throne, he says, he drank 
only flva ouj^p ({.eAUttle more than a 
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However much Akber may have been afflicted by this con¬ 
duct, he determined not to drive his son to extremities. He 
wrote a temperate letter, warning him of the consequences of 
his conduct, and assuring him of his own undiminished affec¬ 
tion, if he*would in time*return^ the path of his duty. As 
these remonstrances were soon followed by Akber’% return to 
Agra, Selim replied in thh most submissive terms, and actually 
marched as far as Et5.yah mth the professed intention of waiting 
on his father. - Whether he in reality intended his approach to 
be hostile, or entertained apprehensions for his own safety, he 
spared no effort^ to raise troops, and had assembled such 
a body that'Akljer sent to desire him to advance slightly at¬ 
tended, or else to return to Allahdbdd. Selim chose the latter 
course. • 

It is not improbable that this retreat was procured by negotia¬ 
tion ; for it was soon followed by a grant of Bengal and Orissa 
by Akber to his son, and by renewed professions of fidelity 
and devotion on the part of the latter. During this ji,mierof 
deceitful calm, the prince had an* opportunity, which 
he did not let slip, of revenging his own supposed injuries, 
while he inflicted the severest blow on the feelings of his 
father.* 

Abiil Fazl had at this tiftie been recalled from the Deckan, and 
was advancing with a small escort towards Gwdlidr, when ho 
fell into an ambuscade laid for him by Narsing Deo, rdja of 
O'rcha in Bunddlcand, at the instigation of Prince Selim; and 
although he defended* himself with great gallantry, he was cut 
off with most of his attendants, and his head sent to the prince.^* 
Akber was deeply affected by the inteDigence of this ^ ^ 
event. He shed abundaiaee of tears, and passed two 
days and nights without *food or sleep^ Ho immediately sent 
a force against Narsing Ded, with orders to seize his family^ 
rava^ his c^ntry, and exercise such severities as on other 
occasions he never permitted. He does not seW to have known 
of his son’s share in the crime: so far from interrupting *his 
intercourse with him, he sent Selima Sultdna, one o^ his wives, 
who had adopted SeKm. after his own i.'^other’s deafh,\)^endea- 

“ Sdtm, in hlb Memoirs, written after father. (Price’* Memoirs of Jdkdnyir, p. 
he waa «j^ror, aroknowk^gef the mur> 88.) One of his first acts after his acoes- 
der, and defen^ it on the ^und that: ' sion was to promote the murderer, Narsing 
Amfl -Fari had persuaded dhber.tp re', Ded (who had espaped the unrelinting 
tWWhot an^to deny the dfri^e pursuit of Akber), to a high station, and 

msudonofwahQtnet. On the same ground he always continued tcetreatdiim with 
be. jujattoes his own rebeUion'^ega}^ his vour and oonfidrace; ^ ' 
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vour to soothe his mind and bring about an entire reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

This embassy was attended with the desired effect. Selim 
EeooncUiar soon after repaired to court and made his submission. 

Akber received hips with his usual kindness, and con¬ 
ferred or^ him the privilege of using the rOyal ornaments. 
A.D. 1803 , Selim was soon after again despatched with a force 
A.H. 1012 . against the r^na of Oudipdr; but he protracted his 
ma-Tch on various pretences, and showed so little dis- 
ofseum. position to involve himself in a permanent contest of 
that nature, that Akber^ desirous to avoM a rupture at all costs, 
sent him,leave to return to his almost independeni;' residence of 
Allahdbad. Here he gave himself up more than ever to de¬ 
bauchery. 

He ,had always maintained a peculiar dislike for his eldest 
son,, Prince Khusrou, whose own levity arid violence seem to 
have given him reason for his displeasure. Some circumstance 
in their disputes at this time so affected Khusrou*s mother (the 
sister of EAja Man Sing) that she swallowed poison, and thus 
added.a fresh sting to the already inflamed mind of her husband. 
Selim’s irascibility now became so great that his attendants were 
afraid to approach him; and he was guilty of cruelties which had 
been so long disused that they excited horror among aU who 
heard of them, and which were peculiarly repugnant to the 
humane nature of Akber.” “ , ^ 

The emperor was much perplexed as to the course to purauei 
and determined to try the effect of a personal interview’with his 
son. He therofoi*e' set off for Allahd,Md, and had advanced one 
or two marches, when he heard of the alarming illness of his own 
mother, and returned just in time to B<>ceive her last breath. 

On hearing of this jodrtiey, and |>he cause of its suspension, 
Selim, perhaf)8 animat^(^ by some sense of duty or natural affec¬ 
tion, or perhaps conceiving that his interests would be best served 
by his presence ao court, determined to repair t6 Agra, and to 
submit in good earnest to his father. 

On reacHing Agra he was kindly received, but was for a short 
Bei8piaoed*ftffil!ie placed ijpider restraint; and either to lessen the 
disg^e of his confinement, or to prevent his indulging 
in his usual excesseaf, he was jput under^^the care of 
a phyrician. Before long he was restored to freedom and. to 

Cn one oecarion Qellm ordered an of- man who could not see a dead beast Sayed 
fender to he flayed alive, and Akber could without pain conld be, guilty of such 
not conceal^ dftgust when he heard of cruelty to 9 human 
it, but saierhe wondered how the son of 4 ■ ' ^ 
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favour. Still the violence of his temper does not appear to 
have abated; and bis jealousy of his son, Khusrou, led to such 
a disorderly scene at an elephant fight in Akber's’pre- Hisquar»i» 
sence, that he was in imminent danger of again incur- 8on,Ki»nsrwi. 
ring the public displeasure of the emperor. Khusrou took 
up the quarrel, with as much vehemence as his father, and 
did all he could to exasperate Akber against him. "It is even 
probable that Khusrou had, long ere this, entertained views of 
supplanting his father in the succession; and Selim, in his 
Memoirs, appears to have been convinced that Akber at one 
time had serious thoughts of such a supersession;'* but the 
real favourite with,Akber, as well as -vnth Selim himself, was 
Khurram,'* the third and youngest son of the latter; *and their 
preference of that prince was among the principal causes of 
the discontent of his elder brother. 

Akber had, some years before, lost his second son, Mordd: 
he now received accounfai of the death of his third Death of 
son, Ddniy^, who fell a victim to intemperance in the 
thirtieth year of his age. His heajth having already “*“• 
received a severe shock from his excess, he was obliged to 
pledge his word to his father to leave off the use of wine, and 
was so surrounded by people of the emperor’s, that he was 
unable to gratify his propensity, which had become irresistible. 
His resource was to have liquor secrfitly conveyed to him in the 
barrel of a fowling-piece; and having thus again free access to 
ind<%ence, hS soon brought his life to a close. This calamity 
was felt by Akber in the degree that was to be expected from 
the strength of his attachments; and it is probable that his 
domestic afflictions, and the loss of his intimate friends, began 
to prey upon his spirits and undermine his health. 

He appears to have been for somft when, in the 

middle of September 1605, his complaint came , on sicknwof 
with additional violence, accompanied total loss of 
appetite; and\b became apparent, before long, that there were 
little hopes of his recovery. For the last ten days he was con¬ 
fined to his bed; and although he appears to have retained his 
faculties to the last, he was no longer caj^able of taJckig^ part in 
busings. From this time all eyes weib directed to 
the aiiccessiqp, and tha court became an arena for the Buooe^on, 
struggles of, the contending parties. Selim was the acknow¬ 
ledged heir, and the only re maining son of the emperor;^but 

“ Price*® Jfetnairs p. 88. * Price's MmoA-a of/Odnafr, p. 70. 

•• AftemardB Sh<Qi * % 

MM 
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bis rebellion had weakened his repntaUon, and he was now in 
a sort of disgrace, removed from his troops, and from all those 
over whom 'he was accustomed to exercise authority. On tibe 
unmiooeMfni Other hand, Mja M^n Sing was matemd uncle to 
to’SSwr Khusrou, who wa^, moreover, married to the daughter 
of Asdz, the K'hin i A'zim, the c^t of Akber’s 
generals; and those great personages, foreseeing an increase to 
their own power in the succession of their young relation, .took 
immediate measures for securing the palace which forms also 
the citadel of Agra, and made all dispositions for placing 
Khusrou on the throng. Selim was now justly alarmed for his 
personal/safety, and forbore visiting the palace on pretence of 
illness. His son. Prince Khurram, tl\ough only a boy, disre¬ 
garded both his father’s injunctions and his own danger, and 
declared that he would never quit his grandfather while he 
continued to live. Akber was distressed by his son’s absence, 
of which he surmised the cause. He repeatedly expressed his 
anxiety to see^ him, and again pronounced him the lawful suc¬ 
cessor to the kingdom, while he expressed his desire that 
Khusrou should be provided for by a grant of the province of 
l^ngal. These declarations, together with the exertions of 
some of the most respectable nobles, who still adhered tp Selim, 
had a great effect in dramng off the inferior chiefs who had 
attached themselves to the opposite party; and Aziz soon per¬ 
ceived that he was likely to be deserted if he persevered, and 
took the prudent course. of opening a private negotiation with 
Selim. Mdn Sing, whose influence depended on the loyalty of 
his followers to ‘himself and not to the emperor, was not ex¬ 
posed to the same danger; but finding himself left alone, and 
having received flattering overtu^ from Selfm, he also at 
length promised his support to the heir apparent, who now 
repaired W the palade, and was ai^*ectiouately received by the 
dying monarch. The last moments of Akber are only 
tH iSi recorded by his successor. He say^ that, at this 

o*t' w. interview, Akber desired him to bring all his omrahs 

into the chamber where he was lying; “ for,” said he, “ I cannot 
bear that^any misund^tanding should subsist between you and 
thosc^who have, for so many years, shared in my toils and been 
the companions of my gloryd* When they weret assembled he 
delivered a suitable ad^ss to them j and, after wistfully re- < 
gadding them all r^nd, he desired them to forgive any offences 
of which he mi^t have been guilty towards any of them. 
Selim threw himself at his feet; and burst a passion 
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of toara; but Akber pointed to his favourite scymitar, and 
made signs to his son to bind it on in his presence. He seems 
afterwards to have recovered from this exhaustion; he ad¬ 
dressed himself to Selim, and earnestly conjured him to look to 
the comfort of the ladies'of his £i,mily, and not to forget or 
forsake his old'friends and dependents. After this hg permitted 
one of the chief mullahs, •who was a personal friend of Selim’s, 
to be brought to him, and in his pr^ence he repeated the 
Mahometan confession of faith,* and died in all the forms of a 
good Mussulman. 

' Akber is described as a strongly built and handsome man, 
with an agf^abl§ expression of countenance, and very hw 
captivating manners.^. He was endowed with great 
personal strength ,and activity. In his youth he indulged in 
wine and good living, but early became sober and abstemious, 
refraining from animal food on particular days, making jalto- 
gether nearly a fourth part of the year. He was always satisfied 
with very little sleep, and frequently spent whol^ nights in those 
philosophical discussions of which* he was so fond. Although 
so constantly engaged in wars, and although he made greater 
improvements in civil government than any other king of India; 
yet, by his judicious distribution of his time, and by his talents 
for the despatch of business, he always enjoyed abundant leisure 
for study and amusement. He was fond of witnessing fights of 
animals, and all exercises of strength and skill; but his greatest 
pleasure was in hunting, especially in cases like the destraction 
of tigers, or the capthre of herds of wild elephants, which gave 
a scope to his enjoyment of adventure and exertion. He some¬ 
times also underwent fatigue for the mere pleasure of the exer¬ 
cise, as when he rode fr«m Ajmlr to Agra (220 miles) in two 
successive days, and in ipany simiWr Journeys on horseback, 
besides walks on foot of thirty or foi^y miles in* a day. His 


* n^. Blochniwn shows (Ayia-i A. 
trauA i. p. 212)'that the account of 
Akber’s return to Muhammadanism is 
vCTv doubtful.— Ed.] 

Akbo* was buried near Agra. His 
tomb is thus described by Bishop Heber. 
The central building “ is a sort of solid 


pyranddiBu^undedext^nallywitii dois. 
ter% gfdleries, ynd domes,- diminishing 
g^tidu^y on ascending it, till it ends in 
a square platform , of white marlde 8Ui> 
roui^e<l by the most elaborate lattice* 
wiA-k dt the sune material, in. the centre 
of ttldeh is a small kltar ton^, .aleo of 
white maa-bl% 0 (uwed' with a dt^o^ and 
betaty which do fujl justies to the xoate* 


rial, and to the graceful forms of the 
Arabic characth'S which form its chief 
ornament.” {Bwltop Narrative, 

vol. i. p. 687.) This immense pile served 
as quarters to an European regiment of 
dragoons for a year or ^wp the first 
conquest of that territor;^>y the British. 

® Price’s Memoirs of Jehdn^r, p. 45. 

^ The following is the account given of him 
by die Portuguese Jesuits who went to 
-visit him fritm Goa. He was about “ fifty 
years old, white like an European, .md 
of sagacious {intellect. He received them 
with singular aflhbility,” etc. {Murray’s 
B^eoveries in Asia, vci ii. 89.) 
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history is filled with instances of romantic courage, and he 
seems to have been stimulated by a sort of instinctive love of 
danger as often as by any rational motive. Yet he showed no 
fondness for war: he was always ready to take the field and to 
remain there, exerting all‘Ms talents and energy, while his 
presence ^was required; but when the fate of”^ war was once 
decided, he returned to the general government of his empire, 
and left it to his lieutenants to carry on the remaining military 
operations. These were, in some cases, very long protracted; 
but his conquests, when concluded, were complete; and no part 
of India, except that near the capital, can be, said to have been 
thorouglijy subdued until his time. He was pot free from am¬ 
bition ; but as the countries he invaded had been formerly subject 
to Delhi, he would have incurred more blamo than praise among 
his contemporaries if he had forborne from attempting to recover 
thepi. 


CHAPTER III. 


INTERNAL POLICY. 


But it is to his internal policy that Akber owes his place in that 
His internal highest order of princes, whoSe reigns,have been a 
g^ii/aud blessing to mankind; and that policy shows itself in 
different shapes, as it affects religion or civil govern¬ 
ment. Akber’s tolerant spirit was displayed early in his reign. 
His general and appears to have been entirely independent of any 
MidTmiZ- doubte on the divine origiifi of the Mahometan faith, 
tiaiity. howflVer to liste:|^, without prejudice, to the 

doctrines of‘other reli|rions, and involved him in enmity with 
the bigoted members of his own; and must thus have contribu¬ 
ted to shake his early belief, and to dispose him^ question the 
in&llible authority of the Kor^n. The political advantages* of 
a new reli]gion, which should take in all classes of his subjects-, 
could n8t«ft:il, moreover, to occur to him. In the first jpart of 
his reign, he was assiduous in visiting sacred places, 
and in attendance <mi holy men: even in*’ the twenty^ 
first year of his reign, he spoke seriously of performing the 
pilglimage to Mecc^;, and it was not till the twenty-fourth year 
(a,d. 1679) that he made open profession of *his laUtudinarian 
opinions# * ‘ ■ 
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It is not impossible that some even of the holy persons whom 
he visited may have held the free notions common with particu¬ 
lar sects of Mahometan ascetics; but the blame of comipting 
Akbor’s orthodoxy is thrown by all Mussulman writers 
on Feizi and his brother Ablil Fs^l. These eminent persons 
were the sons t>f a learned man named Mobdrik, ^ho was 
probably a native of Ndgl6r, and who, at one time, taught a 
college or school of law and divinity at Agra. He was at first 
a Sunni, but turned Shia; and afterwards took to reading the 
philosophical works of the ancients, and became a free-thinker, 
or, according to his^ enemies, an atheist. So great a persecution 
was raised afainst.him on this account, that ho was c^strained 
to give up his school, and fly with his family from Agra. His 
sons conformed, in* all respects, to the Mahometan religion; 
though it is probable that they never were deeply imbued with 
attachment to the sect. , 

Feizi was the first Mussulman that applied himself to a dili¬ 
gent study of HindA literature and science.^ It does mg transia- 
not appear whether his attention was directed to these 
researches by Akber, or whether he undertook them“^*- 
of his own accord. It was, however, by the aid and under the 
direction of the emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry 
into every branch of the knowledge of the Bramins. Besides 
Sanscrit works in poetry® and philosophy, ho made a version of 
the “ Bija Ganita ” and ‘'LilAvati ” of Bhiscara Achdirya, the best 
HindA books on algebra and arithmetic. 

He likewise superinfbnded translations made from the Sanscrit 
by other learned men, including one, at lea^, of the He eupeiin- 
Vddas, the two groat historical and heroic poems the 
"MahA BhArata” and “RAmdyana,” and the ‘^History 
of Cashmir,” the only specijaen of that'sort of composi- 
tion in Sanscrit prose.® / • 

Akber’s acqmsitions of this nature were not confined to San- 
, scrit. He pr^iled on a Christian priest, whbm Abul Fazl calls 
Padre FarAbatdn, and describes as learned in science and Ms- 
tory, to come from Gk)a, and undertake the education of a few 

^ •«*» 

» [On see Sir H. Elliot’s note D. in (See p. 171). Feizi was Hkewit* author 
Dowton’a Jffiat.^ of India, voL v. He shows oi a great deal of original poetiy, and of 
that seveinl Hinad books of medicine and other works, in Persian. He seems to 
astronomy had been translated from the have been more studious and less a inan 
Sanskrit during the early centories of the of the world than Abdl Fazl. 

Khalifate. Albirdni certainly knew Sans- * MuntaUiahut TawArlkh. [Se9Dow- 

krit,--KD.] s son’s JIut. of,IwUa, vol. v. pp. 637, 639 

* ^ translated the “ and Dam- -£o.] 
ayantf’cmApisodeof the “ MahdBh^ta '* 
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youths destined to be employed in translating the productions 
^ of Greek literature into Persian. Feizi himself was directed to 
make a correct version of the Evangelists.^ 

Feizi was first presented to Akber in the twelfth year of his 
Awu vazi. reign, and introduced Abdl Faail six years later, in A.D. 


1574. , . . . ^ 

Those brothel’s soon became the intimate friends and insepa- 
Akber’s Table companious of their sovereign. They not only 
were the confidants of all his new opinions in religion, 
brothers. jjjg advisGi’s in his patronage of literature, both 

in foreign countries and his own, but were consulted and 
employed Jin the most important affairs of gqverriihent. Feizi 
was sent on a special embassy to the., kings of the Deckan 
previous to the invasion of that country; and Abiil Fazl lived 
to attain the highest military rank, and to hold the office of 
primve minister. Akber’s distress at the loss of Abdl Fazl has 
been mentioned, and the account of his behaviour at the death 
of Feizi is the mpre to be relied on as it is given by an enemy. 
It was midnight when the news was brought to him that Feizi 
was d 3 dng; on which he hastened to his apartment, but found him 
already nearly insensible: he raised his he^, and called out to him, 
with a fauiiliar term of endearment, “ Sh^khji! I have brought 
Ali the physician to you; why do not you speak ?” Finding that 
he received no answer, he threw his turban on the ground and 
burst into the strongest expi’essions of sorrow. When he had 
recovered his composure, he went to Abdl Fazl, who had with¬ 
drawn from the scene of death, and renftiined for some time 
endeavouring to cohsole him, before he returned to his palace.^ 


* Th« taste for literature and accom> 
plishmunta Beems to have been much dif* 
fuB^ in Akber’s court: Aziz (or IlClidni 
A'zim) was a man of great leam&jg; Mirzd 
Khdn (Khdni Kh^ndn), eon of Bairdm 
Kh&i, and the second of Akber’s generals, 
made the excellent Feipian translation 
now extant of Bdber’s Memoin, from the 
Twtislb Among the distinguished men 
of tUs time, aK historians mention Tdn- 
sdh, A celebrated composer, whose muaio 
is still mnd^uBdlred. Even 2ilm Klidn 
{so oftei^imentioned as an able and active 
gei)«^}^ is said to have played well on 
several instruments. Akber encouraged 
schools, at which Hihdd as well as Mar 
hometan learning was taught, and “every 
one vios educatra accordm^ .tb his dr- 
cumstancea and particulai^^ewB in Ufe,” 

* IfHantaUnb ut Tawdrlkh. The same 


autho|^ whose^ name was Abdul K£dir, 
relates that Feizi continued to blaspheme 
in hi^,d^ng moments, and that at last he 
barked like a d(^ while his face became 
disfigured, and his lips black, as If he 
edre^y bc^ the imprem of the damnation 
that awaited him. A^ul Kddir inserts, 
in ins book a letter in his favour fiKon 
Feizi to Akber, and defends himself from 
the diarge of ingratitude in defaming his 
benefactor after his death, by saying that 
it was a paramount du^he owed'to 
and to rd^ou. The letter shov^Fe^’s 
for his friends in a strong of 
view. It ex^tiates on tl« servibes of the 
bearer, and his ill luck in their not having 
attracted hoUec ; speaks of him ul ^e 
warmest terms as an intimate aoqnaintf 
ance of tbirty-8ev;en years' stan&g,% a 
Uue and faithrol mand, and a* pdntbn of 
xnaay virtnes and accomi^shitifents r 
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Along with Feisd and AMI Fad, tMre were many other learned 
men of ail religions about the court; and it was the 
delight of Akber to assemble them, and sit. for whole 
nights assisting at their philosophical discussions. His 
regular meetings were on Friday; Jt>ut he often sent for single 
Bramins or Mahometan SAfis on other occasions, and entered into 
long inquiries regarding the tenets of their different* schools.* 
Some specimens of the discussions at th&se meetings (probably 
imaginary ones) are given in the " Dabist^n,” a learned Persian 
wfu-k on the various religions of Asia. 

The fullest is a dialogue between a !^ramin, a Mussulman, a 
worshipper fif jBre^ a Jew, a Christian, and a philosopher.’ The 
representative of each religion brings forth his arguments; which 
are successively condemned, some on account of the vicious cha¬ 
racter of their founders, and all for the absurdity of their doctrines, 
and the want of proof of their alleged miracles. The phil(»opher 
winds up the discourse by recommending a system which shall 
have no ground but reason and virtue. An account of a real 
debate of this kind is given in the “ Akbemimeh.” It was carried 
on before an assembly of the learned of all religions, between 
Padre Medif* a Christian priest, and a body of Mahometan 
muUaM: a decided advantage, both in temper and argument, h 
given to the Chiistian. It was concluded by Akber’s reproving 
the mullahs for their violence, and expressing his own opinion 
that God coul^ only be adequately worshipped by following rea¬ 
son, and not yielding implicit faith to any alleged revelation.® 

The religion of Akber himself may be inferred from what has 


ends by strongly recommending him to 
the emperor. Thoi^h Abdul I^dir had 
quarrelled with Feiel and Abdl Fazl on 
points of religion, this dispute d(^ not 
seem to have led to his disgrace with 
Akber ; for he mentions that he win em< 
ployed by that monarch to make a cata* 
logue of Feisi’s Ubraiy after his death, 
apd that it oonsis^ of 4,600 books, care^ 
folly corrected and well bound, on poetry 
and literature, moral and physical science, 
and theology. (These passages from Abdul 
K4dir are translated in Sir H. Elliot’s 
Jl}kt6riah,$^ voh-i pp. 2(i5-~268. Dow- 
■on’s voL v. pp. 644—540. 

—Bto,] ' 

• AlEbiantfmeh, Muntakhab ut Taw4> 
rlldu 

* Tiranslated Colonhl Kennedy, 
^VonsiretltQtw of me Bombay Limwry So- 

A p. 217,, 

' , * pfr..BlQmtnann nas shofvm that Ibis 
aiu>aldb6*^ l>ad» iZcK2a(^^ Le. the Porta- 


guese missionary Rodolpho Aquaviva.— 
Ed.] 

' * A drcumstanoe is related regarding 
this meeting, of which the Christians and 
MahOzfletans give different accounts; and, 
what is rather unusual, in controversies, 
each telki the story in the way least fa¬ 
vourable to his own faith. The disputants 
having split on^the divinity of their re¬ 
spective scriptures, the Christian, accord¬ 
ing to Abdl Fazl, offered to walk inio a 
flaming furnace, bearing the Bible, if the 
Mahometan would show a similar confi¬ 
dence in the protection «4|bhs Korftn. To 
this, he says, the Muasuhnans^only 
Bwerod by reproaches. The missionaries, 
on the otner hand, say the proposal came 
from Uie Mussulmans, and was rejected 
by them, contrary to the wish of Akber. 
{Ifv/iTaifB Atiatu: Discoveries, vol^ iL p. 
91.) Ae pi^bility is, that Akber may 
have ♦a-Van t^ way of amusing himselx 
with’the extravagancettf bolh pairtieB. It 
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SrrtKf said.® It seems to have been pure deism; in 

Akber. addition to which some ceremonies were permitted in 
consideration of human infirmity. It maintained that we ought 
to reverence God according to the knowledge of him derived 
from our own reason, by whvjh bis unity and benevolence are 
sufficiently^ established; that we ought to serve'him, and seek 
for our future happiness by subduing our bad passions, and 
practising such virtues as are beneficial to mankind; but that 
we should not adopt a creed, or practise a ritual, on the au¬ 
thority of any man, as all were liable to vice and error like our¬ 
selves. If it were absolutely necessary for men to have some 
visible obj^jbt of adoration, by means of which .they might raise 
their soul to the Divinity, Akber recommended that the sun, 
the planets, or fire, should be the symbols. He had no priests, 
no public worship, and no restrictions about food, except a 
reconjimendation of abstinence, as tending to exalt the mind. 
His only observances were salutations to the sun, prayers at 
midnight and d$,ybreak, and meditations at noon on the sun. 
He professed to sanction this sort of devotion, from regard to 
the prejudices of the people, and not from his own belief in 
their efficacy. It is, indeed, related by Abdl JFazl, that, being 
once entreated to pray for rain, he refused, observing that God 
knew our wants and wishes better than we did ourselves, and 
did not require to be reminded, to exert his power for our benefit. 
But as Akber ^practised all his ceremonie's as well.as permitted 
them, it may be doubted whether they had not gained some hold 
on his imagination. He seems to have befen by nature devout, 
and, with all his ^scepticism, to have indined even to super¬ 
stitions that promised him a closer connexion with the Deity 
than was afforded by the religion which his reason approved.^ 
To this feeling we may ascribe, among other instances, the awe 
and veneration with whiqh he adored the images of Jesus Christ 


does not appear that ho had any design to 
turn the Christians at least into derision. 
The {pissionsries, provokcsil at the disap¬ 
pointment of their sanguine hopes of con- 
vertiiig the empisror, appear at length to 
have BUS|)ect^ Jjiat he had no o^^ject in 
encouraging them7 except to gratify his 
taste with^eir pictures and images, and 
to swell the pomp of his court by their 
attendance {Mnrraifi Atiatic Ditcomies, 
voL u. p. 91); but, besides his intense cu* 
rioirity about the rdigious opinions of all 
sects, bAk Abdl and .kHul Kidir 
repr^ent him as entertaining a real re¬ 
ap^ for Chrirtianii^. The latter author 
says that he made hu son Mor^ be in¬ 


structed in the Gospel,^d that those les¬ 
sons were not begun ac<»rding to the usual 
form, “In the name of God,” but “ In the 
name of Jesus Christ,” [Sir H. Elliot’s 
liiOorians, voL L p. 248 .—^Ed.] 

* [There is an interesting paper <in thia 
subject in l^fesmr Wilson’s OolUeled 
WGrhtf vol. ii., chiefly based on Abdrd 
K^idir’s MuntaJ^uA vt Tmed/rikh, Sm 
also a very full note in Mr. Bloohmaon’s 
translation of the A'yin^AkbeHi i no. 
167—212 )»-Ed.] ' 

[He used to associate with Hindu 
yogis on the most £aniliar looting, and 
was iniriated into all their knowledge and 
practices.— Ed,] ' 
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and the Vii^, when they were shown to him by the mission- 
aries” 

Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some ex¬ 
pressions in the formulsB of his own reKgion, Akber never seems 
to have entertained the least intentiPQn of laying claims to super¬ 
natural illumination. His fundamental doctrine was, that tWe 
were no prophets; his af>poal on all occasions was to human 
■reason; and his right to interfere at all with religion was 
grounded on his duty as civil magistrate.^^ He took the pre¬ 
caution, on promulgating his innovations, to obtain the legal 
opinions of the principal Mahometan lawyers, that the king was 
the head of the ^drurch, and had a right to govern U a.d. wro, 
according to his ow» judgment,^* and to decide alliiiBejeb! 
disputes among its«members; and in his new confession of faith 
it was declared that “There was no God but God, and that Akber 
was hia calif." • 

In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself to 
persuasion, and made little progress except among the people 
about his court and a few learned men; but his measures were 
much stronger in abrogating the obligations of the Mussulman 
religion, whidhi, till now, had been enforced by law. Prayers, 
fasts, aims, pilgrimages, and public worship were left optional: 
the prohibition of unclean animals, that of the moderate use of 
wine, and that of gaming with dice, were taken off; and circum¬ 
cision was not permittecl until the age of twelve, when the person 
to undergo it could judge of the propriety of the rite,^^ 

Some of the other Measures adopted seemed to go beyond in- 
diflTerence, and to show a wish to discountehance the 
Mahometan religion. The era of the Hijra and the the Haho- 
Arabian months were changed for a solar year, dating liaritiea*** 
from the vernal equinox n^^arest the kihg|s accession, and divided 
into months named after those of ancient Persia. ’The study of 
the Arabic language was discouraged: Arabian names (as Mo¬ 
hammed, All, ’etc.) were disused.^ The ori^nary salutation of 
Saldin aleikum I (Peace be unto you!) was changed Into AUahu 
Akbaru! (God is most great!); to which the answer was, 

H Miuray, vol. it p. 89. of more than one wife was Ibrbidden. 

>* Some practices, as breathing on “ [“The study of tbe language and 

his disciples, eco., which l^re been men* literature of the Arabs was discouute* 
tioned as implying pretensions to miracu* nanced, and that of its law and theology 
lous lowers, are the common forms used prohibited A provision was subsequently 
. by s^toal instmotam throughout Iwdiit. made in favoix of arithmetic, astronomy, 
Muatokhab ut TKwdriUi.. nwkuxal history, and philosophy.” (Wif* 

^ CotMel lEcnnedy adds that the mar* son’s Easayi .)— ISd.] * t 
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Jalla JalAluhu! (May his brightness shine forth!)“ Even 
wearing the beard, a practice enjoined by the KorAn, was so 
offensive to Akber, that he would scarcely admit a person to his 
presence who conformed to it. This last prohibition gave 
> peculiar disgust to the Mahoii^etans, as did a regulation intro¬ 
ducing on ceriain occasions the Persian custom of prostration 
(or kissing t*he ground, as it was called) •before the king; a mark 
of respect regarded by tHe Mahometans as exclusively appropri¬ 
ated to the Deity, 

As the Hindus had not been supported by the government, 
Htora«tric- Akber had less ^occasion to interfere with them; and, 
indeed, from the tolerant and inoffensive (iharacter of 
pewutioiL religion, he seems to have jiad little inclination. 

He however forbade trials by ordeal, and majriages before the 
age of puberty, and the slaughter of animals for sacrifice. He 
also permitted widows to marry a second time, contrary to the 
Hindti law: above all, he positively prohibited the burning of 
Hindu widows against their will, and took effectual precautions 
to ascertain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced. On 
one occasion, hearing that the rAja of Jddpfir was about to force 
his son’s widow to the pile, he mounted his horse and rode post 
to the spot to prevent the intended sacrifice.^® , 

His most important measures connected with the Hindiis were 
of a purely favourable nature, but had been adopted 
to Hiadlta. many years before his innovations in religion. His 
employment of them equally with Mahometans began with his 
assumption of the government. In the seveuth.year of his reign 
he abolished the jisya or capitation tax on infidelsan odious 


’• These phrases include the emperor's 
D&me, JeljQ ud din Akber. 4 ., 

" Colonel Kennedy, Bombay Tranaac- 
Tol. ii. p. 261.' 

“ Akbem^eh. 

” nVe have had this lax already al¬ 
luded to in p. 310. There uf an interesting 
diak^e in Ferishta (Briggs* translation, 
vok L p. 349), between Aid ud Din and 
hia pnncipal CM, respecting the proper 
' amount of th^Ari^te. The Cdzi decides, 
on the du&omy m the Imdm Hanifa, 
that “ tirei jl^a or aa heavy a tribute as 
can bew, may be imposed instead 
of death, , on infidels, and it i« com¬ 
manded that the jizya arid ktirdj (or 
^land-tta) be exactM to the uttemost 
far^bittgfin order that the'fiuu&hment 
may ^prorimate. aa nearly «uy>os8iUe to 
dwth.^*^ tip If i^ieetimB of SlUdb 


Brahmmte were exempted from this ,tax ; 
in his time the highest class of Hindds 
were raAed at 40, the second at 20, the 
third at 10 tanl^ per head; and the 
Brahmans were tdlowed to pay the lowest 
rate. It was enforced with great severity 
under the Lodi kings. ^ Aurangzlb rein;, 
posed it in the 22ad year of his reign, and 
directed that its levy shotdd be attended 
with every ciroumetance Contumely 
which his ingenuity could devise; th^ 
every one was to bring it in person ^ the 
treasury officer, and to present-,S^nd* 
ing, ete. It was regularly lerieid tmtil 
the^ reign of FanAhsir, wiEm opposition 
to it forced the nuaist^ to desiish it 
was finally abolished by thfe 
undw^Elafl ud Dirjaft, See Sir iphcd'# 
SuppL Giou, p, 442.4.-BD.3 . ; • 

. . I ‘ . , ''.‘I -- I'l!'.. . ' 
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impost, which ser ved to keep up animosity between people of the 
pr^ominant faith and those under them. About the same time 
he abolished all taxes on pilgrims; observing that, “ although 
the tax fell on a vain superstition, yet, as all modes of worship 
were designed for one great Beings it was wrong to throw an . 
obstacle in the way of the devout, and to cut them off from their 
mode of intercourse with •their Maker.” 

Another humane edict, issued still earlier (A.D. 1561), though 
not limited to any one class, was, in practice, mainly beneficial 
to the Hindfis: it was a prohibition against making slaves of 
persons taken in war. It appears that ,in the previous disturb¬ 
ances this *a1buse, bad been carried to such a height^ that not 
only was it practised towards the wives and children of garri¬ 
sons who stood a, storm, but even peaceable inhabitants of a 
hostile country were seized and sold for slaves. All this was 
positively prohibited. , 

Although Akber’s religious innovations were not all introduced 
at once, and although some of those found to ,be par- Diaonntenta 
ticularly obnoxious to censure were cancelled or con- 
fined to the palace, yet they did not fail to excite great discontent 
among the stricter Mussulmans, and especially among the 
mullahs, whose disgust was increased by some changes affecting 
lands granted for religious purposes, which took place in the 
course of the general revenue reform. The complaints of these 
classes are ze^plously set forth by an author alrtiady often referred 
to,®^ who accuses Akber of systematic depression of the Mussul¬ 
man religion, and eften of persecution of such persons as dis- 
tin^ished themselves by adhering to it. Iff is not improbable 
that he showed some prejudice against those who were active in 
opposing him; and he certainly restricted his patronage to the 
moi^ compliant; but in^l| instances*of harsh language and con¬ 
duct to individuals, brought forward by^this writer^ ^ber seems 
to have been, justified by particular acts of disrespect or factious 
conduct The* cases in question are not confined to mullahs. 
One of his principal courtiers was ordered out of the rftyal 
apartment for attacking his proceedings, and asking what he 
ima^thed orthodox princes of other ^untries say of 

them? and another who applied the epithet “hellish**to the 
kingb advifeefs, was told that such language deserved to be 
,ani^re<i by a blow. . The meat considerable of these malcon- 
.iWas Aziz 4^he KhAn* i A'zim), whe^ was Akber’s fipster- * 


* MS. of fiiio 
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.brother, and one of his best genemls. This nobleman having 
been long absent in the government of GuzerAt, his niother pre¬ 
vailed on Akber to invite him to come to court. Ajdz excused 
himself; and it appeared that his real objection was to shaving 
his beard and performing the j^rostration. Akber, on this, wrote 
him a good-humoured remonstrance; but Aziz persevering, he 
sent bitr^ a positive order to come to th® capital'. Aziz, on this, 
threw up his government; and after writing an insolent and 
reproachful letter to Akber, in which he asked him if he had 
received a book from heaven, or if he could work miracles like 
Mahomet, that he presumed to introduce a new^reli^on, warned 
him tliat he was on his way to eternal perditionr and concluded 
with a prayer to God to bring him back iato the path of salva¬ 
tion. After this explosion of zeal he embarked for Mecca with¬ 
out leave or notice. In a short time, however, he found his 
situation irksome in that country, and returned to India, where 
he made his submission, and was restored at once to his former 
place in the emperor’s favour and confidence. 

But although this sort of opposition was surmounted, Akber’s 
Ijimited pro- religion was too spiritual and abstracted to be suc- 
cessful with the bulk of mankind. It seems never to 
have gone beyond a few philosophers and some interested pnests 
and courtiers; and, on Akber’s death, it expired of itself, and 
the Mussulman forms were quickly and almost silently restored 
by JehAngir. The solar year was retaine<f for some^time longer, 
on account of its intrinsic advantages. A liberal spirit of in¬ 
quiry, however, survived the system to wliich’it owed its rise; 
and if extrinsic causes had not interrupted its progress, .it 
might have ripened into some great reform of the existing 
superstitions. 

Akber cannot claim the merit of originality for his doctrines. 
The learned idlindfis had' always maintained the real unity of 
God, and had respected, without believing, the ^ my thological 
part of their creed.'* The Cabir Panthis, a Hindfi sect which 
sprung up nearly a century before Akber, had come still nearer 
to his views; and from ^em he appears to have borrowed some 
of the arbitmi^ parts of his religious rides: still he exotlled 
all his predecessors in his conception of the Divine nature > and 
the general freedom which he allowed to private juclgment was 
a much more genexous effort in a powerful monarch than in 

^ Hie KoMb, th%01d and New Testa- Mcb by iray ej^jellettoe; tbeir M- 
ment, and the realms o£ DaviA ^ called lowers, Peo]^e of the Book.” 
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a recluse reformer, himself likely to be an object of persecu<. 
tion.2* 


Akber’s revenue system,* though so celebrated ’for the benefits 
it conferred on India, presented no new invention. It His oivii go- 
only carried the previOus»system yito effect with greater • 

precision and*correctness: it was, in fact, only a con- 
tinuation of a plan cominerteed by Shir Shdh, whose short reign, 
did not admit of his extending it to all’parts of his kingdom. 

The objects of it were—1. To obtain a correct measurement 
of the land. 2. To ascertain the amount of the produce of 
each bigah’** of land, and to fix the proportion of that amount 
that eaclT ougljl .to pay to the government. 3. Ifo settle an 
equivalent for the proportion so fixed, in money. 

1. For the firsf^purpose Akber established an uniform standard 
to supersede the various measures formerly employed even by 
public officers. Ho also improved the instruments of mensura¬ 
tion, and he then deputed persons to make a complete measure¬ 
ment of all the lands capable of cultivation wjthin the empire. 

2. The assessment was not so simple as the measurement. 
The land was divided into three classes, according to its fei;- 
tility; the amount of each sort of produce that a bigah of each 
class* would yield was ascertained: the average of the three 
was assumed as the produce of a bigah, and one tliird of that 
produce formed the government demand.^* But this assess¬ 
ment seems,to have been only designed to fix a maximum ; for 
every cultivator who thought the amount claimed too high, might 
insist on an actual measurement and division of the crop. 

As lands of equal fertility might be differently circumstanced 
in other respects, the following classification was formed for 


^ In comparing Akber’s attempt to 
found a system of pure deism with similar 
experiments by modem govemnynts, we 
must remember the incurable defects of 
all the religions with which he was ac¬ 
quainted and tattst distinguish between 
we merit of a mto who takes the lead of 
his generation, and that of another who 
follows the csrowd even in its errors and 
extravagam^ 

* (^or a 'geneMl view a£ the revenue at 
.dtthrent p^ods .sea. Thcunas, Ch/eomdei 
of tM Taihdn Kiitat of Ddhi,aiad Revenue 
reeow^oftheMugkulRmfp^ (1871).— 
.Bn.) 

, ** An Indian landmessnr^ considerably 
more than |ialf an axittu '■ ■ 

• Thta, assuming the produoe of a hi- 
’ gah wiMt, in maM (amiSMmra ttf some- 

tUag le88%fm fwtgr 


mans. sdra. 



Aggregate. . . 38 85 
which, divides by 3, gives the average— 
12 mans 384 ; and that again (Jivided 

by 3, gives the king's demand on each bt- 
g^—4 mans 12^ s^rs. * 

If ti^ produoe of a.^t|lgiqx of cotton be 
assum^— 

ioans. s4r8. 

Class 1. will yield . 10 

Class 2. — — .... 7 20 

Class 3. — — .... 6 


aAggr^te. . . 
Average al the three classes 
KingUi demand (4tae t^rd 
of the average).... 


22 

7 


20 

20 
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modifying that first mentioned:—1. Land which never re¬ 
quired a fallow paid the full demand every harvest. 2. Land 
which required fallows only paid when under cultivation. 3. 
Land which had suffered from inundation, etc., or which had 
• been three years out of cultivation, and required some expense 
to reclaim ^t, paid only two fifths for the first yeatr, but went on 
' increasing till the fifth year, when^'it paid the full demand. 4. 
Land which had been more than five years out of cultivation 
enjoyed still more favourable terms for the first four years. 

It is not explained in the " A'yini Akberi ” how the compara¬ 
tive fertility of fields was ascertained. It is probable that the 
three classes were formed for each village, in ponsullation with 
the inhabitants, and the process would be greatly facilitated by 
another classification made by the villagers,for their own use, 
which seems to have subsisted from time immemorial. By that 
distribution, all the land of every village is divided into a great 
many classes, according to its qualities; as black mould, red 
mould, gravelly,, sandy, black mould mixed with stones, etc. 
Other circumstances are also considered, such as command of 
♦water, vicinity to the village, etc.; and great pains are taken so 
to apportion the different descriptions among the cultivators as 
to give equal advantages to all t, 

3. The quantity of produce due to the government being 
settled, it was next to be commuted for a money payment. 
For this purpose, statements of prices ctirrent for^the nineteen 
yeans preceding the survey were called for from every town 
and village; and the produce was turned ‘into money accoi*ding 
to the average of' the rates shown in those statements. The 
commutation was occasionally reconsidered, with refereppe to 
the actual market prices; and every husbandman was allowed 
to pay in kind if he thought the ijftoney rate was fixed too 
high. V 

All these settlements were at first made annually; but their 
continual recurrencb being found to be vexatious, ®the settlement 
wad afterwards made for ten years, on an average of the pay¬ 
ments of the preceding ten. * 

The prdlbC^ation of the term mitigated another evil inherit 
in the*system; for as the assessment varied.wi^i the sort of 
cultivation, it had all the effect of a tithe in indfeposing the 
husbandman to cultivate a richer description of produce, which, 
though it might yield a greater profit, would have a Mgher td?: 
to pay at the pext settlement. ** ^ - 

The ab<^e measurements and classidcatlozis were idl care]^y 
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recorded^ the distribution of land, and increase or diminution 
of revenue, were all yearly entered into the village registers 
agreeably to them; and they stiU continue in use, even in parts 
of India which had not been conquered in Akber’s time, and 
where their own merits have sinqgi introduced them. 

At the same time when Akber made these improvements re¬ 
specting the land tax, lie abolished a vast number of vexatious 
t^es and fees to officers. * 

He also made a new revenue division of the country into 
portions, each yielding a crdr (i.e. 10,000,000) of ddms, equal 
to 250,000 rupees, or £25,000; the qollector of each of which 
was calldd* the^ordri.®* This arrangement did not ^t, and the 
ancient Hindd division is again universally established. 

The result of*these measures was to reduce the amount of 
the public demand considerably, but to diminish the defalcation 
in realising it; so that the profit to the state remained ^nearly 
the same, while the pressure on individuals was much lessened 
Abdl Fazl even asserts that the assessment, was lighter than 
• that of Shir Shd,h, although lie professed to take only one fourth 
of the produce, while Akber took one third. * 

Akber’s instructions to his revenue officers have come down 


to UK, and show his anxiety for the liberal administration of 
his system, and for the ease and comfort of his subjects. Some 
particulars of his mode of management also appear in those 
inslanictions^ There is no farming of any branch of the revenue, 
and the collectors are enjoined, in their agreements and collec¬ 
tions, to ^eal directly with individual cultivators, and not to de¬ 
pend implicitly on the headman and accountant of the village.*'*’ 
On the whole, this great reform, much as it promoted the 
happiness of the eScistu^g generation, contained no principle of 
progressive improvement, and held* out no hopes to the rural 
population by opening paths by wl^h it miglit spread into 
other occupations, or rise by individual exertions within its 
own. No rftode of administration, indeed, could effect these 
objects as long as the subdivision of land by inheritance checked 
all extensive improvement in husbandry, at the saine time that 


it attached to the .'soil those members \>f each faidMy^who might 
ha.'ve beti^n themselves to commerce, or other pursilits, such# 
■ps would ^isirVe increased the value of raw produce, and raised 


thd^|>rice of agricultural labour, by diminishing the competition 
fta.t%pec40s of mployment. * > ‘ 

y see Sir Su^ipl. * Gladwia’B AHerf, vol. L pp. 

p, WS,—, 308—312. * 
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The author of the reform was BAja T6dar Mai, by whose name 
Tddar Mai. it is still Called everywhere. The military services of 
this minister have already been mentioned. AbAl Fazl describes 
him as entirely devoid of avarice, and quite sincere, but of a 
• malicious and vindictive temper, andeso observant of the fasts 
and other superstitions of the HindA religion, as> to draw down 
on him reproof even from Akber.®® 

Though we have ndt a particular explanation of Akber’s 
system in other departments, as we have in that of revenue, a 
general notion of it may be made out from his instructions to his 
officers.®® „ ^ 

The empire was divided into jSfteen sdbahs'OTpro^ces.®® 

The chief officer in each was the viceroy (sipdh s4-14ir), 
govemmente, who had the Complete qontrol, civil and military, 
Ofitablish- subject to the instructions of the king, 
taryji^iciai. Under him were the revenue functionanes above 

an po oe. gjgQ military commanders of dis¬ 

tricts (foujddrs),. whose authority extended over the local 
soldiery or miUtia, and over all military establishments and 
dands assigned to military purposes, as well as over the 
regular troops within their jurisdiction; and whose duty it 
was to suppress all disorders that required force within the 
same limits. 


Justice was administered by a court composed of an officer 
named mir i adl (lord justice) and a cAzi.' The latter conducted 
the trial and stated the law; the other passed judgment, and 
seems to have been the superior authority; * ** ■ the distinction pro¬ 
bably arising from*^ the modifications introduced by the will of 
the prince and the customs of the country into the strict 
Mahometan law, of which the cdzi was^the organ. 


* Clialmers' MG. translation' of the 
“AkberiMlineh.” ^ ^ 

** OlsMiwin’s A'yini Ahberi, toI. i. pp. 
29—303. I 

*• Twelve of these were in Hindostan 
and three in the Deckan : these last were 
inoreased, after ‘the conquest of Bljdphr 
and Golcdnda, to six. [The, original 
jSfteen were A naflabdd, Agra, Oudn, Ajmir, 
Gusserdti fiehdr, Bengal, Delhi, Cdbul, 
Ldhor, Multdn, M^wa, Bertfr, Kluludesb, 
Ahmednagar. The three additional were 
Bldar, Hwenlbi^d, and Blj^pdr.—E d.] 
The titie of npdh skldr was chwged after 
Akbeor'# time to sdbahdAr, |nd an addi* 
tional officer was introduce under the 
title of dlw&, fortlm purpose of super¬ 
intending the finant^ oi the proTince. 


He was subordinate to the sdbahddr, but 
was appointed by the king. [“ Each sulah 
was divided into a oettain number of 
aircdrt, and each sircfOr into per^anaht or 
mahdls, and the perganaht again were 
aggregated into dcMn or ^stricts. ^ The 
words used before<iAkber’B time to repre¬ 
sent tracts of countiy larger than a per^ 
gawih, were thaiJc, l^kMa, Itriia. digdr, 
vildgaf, and but the latw was 
gmerally applied when ffie land was as¬ 
signed for the sup^rt of the UobiHiy 
or their contingents.” (Sir £. £Uigtt 
Ghatary, p. 186.) Tie title jrf sdbahddr 
swms to nave been nurtiy oonferreA— 
the more usual title is tiiat of uds^.' 
—Ed.] . J ■ / 
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The police of considerable tovms was under an officer called 
the cdtwdl; in smaller places it was under the revenue officer; 
and in villages, of course, under the internal authorities. 

The tone of instructions to all these functionaries is just and 
benevorent, though by no meansji^xempt from the vagueness 
and puerility that is natural to Asiatic writings of this^sort. 

Those to the cdtwdl kedp up the prying and meddling character 
of the police under a despotism : they prohibit forestalling and 
regrating, etc. ; and, in the midst of some very sensible direc¬ 
tions, there is an order that any one who drinks out of the cup 
of the common executioner shall lose his hand; a law worthy 
of Menu, i&id thp more surprising as the spirit of ali the rales 
for administering justice is liberal and humane. A letter of 
instructions to the governor of Guzerdt, preserved in a separate 
history of that province, restricts his punishments to putting 
in irons, whipping, and death ; enjoining him to be sparing in 
capital punishments, and, unless in cases of dangerous sedition, 
to inflict none until he has sent the proceedings to court and 
received the emperor’s confirmation? Capital punishment is not 
to be accompanied with mutilation or other cruelty.®* 

Amidst the reforms of other departments, Akber did not 
forget •his army. If it had cost a long and dangerous Befom and 
struggle to bring that body to submit to orders, it oftheamy, 
scarcely required a less exertion, at a later period, to introduce 
economy and efficiency into the management of it. 

It had been usual to grant lands and assignments on the 
revenue, and leave the holder to realise them without check; 
vhile raustera were irregular and deceptive,’ being often made 
up by servants and camp followers’ mounted for the day on 
borrowed horses. # 

Akber put a stop to tbp first of thfese abuses, by paying the 
troops in cash from the treasury whenever it wafe practicable; 
and establishing checks on j^girs, where such existed. The 
other was cur^d by rendering musters necesSary before pay, by 
destaibing every man’s features and person on the roll, ‘and 
branding every hhrse with the king’s mark that ever had been 
numbered in his service. Camels, oxin, carts, fSifi'^all things 
nece^iy for the movement of troops, were also mustefed and 
paid at fixed rates< 

But even in its highest state of perfection the army was not 
well oiganised It 'vha Hot divided into bodies, each* of a 

® 1 ^ 1 ^ cauaes between HHn* vol. ii. p. 896^^Eo.] 

dtSa a Btahman was to ( WUmn'B “ Bird’s EisUxry of Chtzem, p. 8vl. 

NN 
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certain number, and with a fixed proportion of officera: the 
system was fqr the king to name officers as he thought neces¬ 
sary, who were called mansabddrs, and who were divided into 
claves, of commanders of 10,000, commanders of 5,000, etc., 
down to commanders of dJ? These* numbers, in all but the 
lowest classes, were merely nominal, and were adopted to fix 
the rank and pay of tjie holders.. Each entertained whatever 
number he was especially authorised to keep (sometimes not a 
tenth of his nominal command), and that number was mustered, 
and paid from the treasury. Their united quotas made up the 
army; and, when a forte went on service, the king, appointed 
the commander, and some of the chief ofiictrs, below whom 
there was, probably, no chain of subordination, except what 
arose from each man’s authority over his own*quota. None but 
the king’s sons held a rank above the command of 5,000 ; and 
of the latter class there were only thirty persons, including 
princes of the blood and R^jpiit rijas. The whole number, 
down to commanders of 200, was not 450. 

Each mansabd^r was required to keej) half as many infantry 
as hoi*semen; and of the infantry, a foui-th were required to be 
matchlockmen: the rest might be archers. 

Besides these troops under mansabdars, there was a colhsider- 
able body of the best description of horsemen, who took service 
individually, and were called ahdis (i.e. single men, or indi¬ 
viduals). Their pay depended on their merits; it was always 
much higher than that of a common horseman. These last, if 
from beyond the Indus, received 25 rupees *a month; and if 
Indian, 20. The matchlockmen received 6 rupees at most, and 
the archers as low as 2i. 

The mansabddrs were very liberally paid,®^ but no part of 
their emoluments or commands was thereditary. On a chief’s 
death, the king conferred some rank—generally a moderate one 
at first—on his son, and added a pension if the father’s merits 
entitled him to it. ■ ♦ ’ . 

have,no means of guessing the number of the troops. 
In later ti^^^, Aurangziji) was conjectured to have had 200,^0 

■* 1 ' ' 

** The«f numberB aro from the list in axmy. 
the A'yini Akberl; it ia i^oertain to ” sums in the tahle« in the A^ni 
which period of the reign it’tefera. The AJeheri cannot relate to peraonaS afiow- 
extreniely Bwall flnmber of officers is ex- ances » but see Bernier, vol. i. p. 
plaiue«V by the abaence of dkciplme, and ’ He mentions that his patron, pft- 

of instruction in tactics, a# well as by nishmand Khdn, had tho rank of 5,000, 
the character of the htaeemen, who were with the real oonSmattd o| 600 horsi^ 

, a sort of g&itlei&, and more intelli- aud had neat 6,0Q0 of pay per 

’l^t than ordhiary troopers in a regular inerwem. 
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effective cavalry,®® besides artillery and undijaciplined infantry. 
It is not likely that Akber had as many. AbAl. Fazl says the 
local militia of the provinces amounted to 4,400,000; but this 
is probably an exaggerated account of those bound by their 
tenure to give a limited service Jh* certain cases; probably few 
could be called on for more than a day or two to beat the woods 
for a hunting party; and many, no doubt, belonged to hill rAjas 
and tribes who never served at all. 

Besides the fort of Attok, already mentioned, many militaiy 
works were erected by Akber. The walls and citadels of 
Agra and ^llah^bAd much surpass th<? rest; they t^re pubuc works, 
lofty curtains aifd ’towers of cut stone, with deep ditchesi, and 
ornamented, in the Indian way, with turrets, domes, and battle¬ 
ments ; each of thd gateways being a stately edifice that would 
make a suitable entrance to a royal palace. He also built and 
fortified the town of Fattehpdr Sfkrl, which was his principal 
residence, and which,, though now deserted, is one of the most 
splendid specimens that remain of the former grandeur of 
India.®® 

The same methodical system was carried through all branches 
of Akber’s service. The “ Ayini Akber! ” (Kegulations HonsehoW 
of Akfter), by Abtil Fazl, from which the above account 
of the civil and military atrangements is mostly taken, contains 
a minute description of the establishment and regulations of 
every department, from the Mint and the Treasury down to the 
fruit, perfumery, andjiower offices, the kitchen, and the kennel. 
The whole presents an astonishing picture of magnificence and 
good order; where unwieldy numbers are managed without 
disturbance, and economy is attended to in the midst of pro¬ 
fusion. * 

• # 

The extent of these esitablishments .appears from the work 
just mentioned, and the contemporar,^^ • historians but the 


“ Bernier.' 

** Bishop HeberdesciibeB its command¬ 
ing Mtnaiioa on a hill, the noble fli^t of 
which ascends ^to the portal tower, 
the ezt^t and rich carving of the palace; 
above all, the mesqu^ with the majestic 
proporilOBB and beautiful architecture of 
the quadrangle tod cloisters, of which it 
forms one side. (Vdl. ip. 696.) The same 
ju^emos oltaeiyer gives an account of the 
within A^, The principal are,, 
“a beautiful mw^ue of white marble^ 
oarVed with exquisite simplidty and ette- 
gaaee;’^ ai^ the palace, built mostlf of 
^and coniaiinmg sonte 


noble rooms. 'Aie great hall is “a splen¬ 
did edifice, supported by pillars and aMres 
of white marble, more nobly simple tb.on 
that of Delhi. The oruaruents, carving, 
and moafiio of the smal^tra^tmeuts ai-e 
equal or superior to anything which is 
described as found in the Amambm.’' 
(Vol. i p, 587.) Among Akbor’sprincipiil 
works ixtust bo mentioned the tomb of 
Humdyfin at Delhi, a great and solid edi« 
fice erected on a terrace raised abey-e the 
surrounding dbuntiy; and surmounted by , 
a vast dome of white i^’ble. 

Akber had never leas thhu 5,000 ele¬ 
phants and 12,000 stqble horees, besides!^ 
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effect can be best judged of by the descriptions of the Europeans, 
who saw them, in Akber’s own time, or under the reign of his 
immediate successor, Jelid,nglr. 

His camp equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, in 
'an enclosure formed by a high wall of canvas screens, and con¬ 
taining great halls for public receptions, apartments for feasting, 
galleries for exercise, aijid chambers for retirement; all framed 
of the most costly materials, and adapted to the most luxurious 
enjoyment. 

The enclosure was 1,630 yards square. The tents and wall 
were of various colours and patterns within, but ajl^red on the 
oijtside, and crowned with gilded globes and* pinnacles, forming 
a sort of castle in the midst of the camp. The camp itself 
showed like a beautiful city of tents, of many colours, disposed 
in streets without the least disorder, covering a space of about 
five miles across, and aflTording a glorious spectacle when seen 
at once from a height.** 

The greatest displays of his grandeur were at the annual feasts 
of tbe vernal equinox, and lohe king’s birthday. They lasted 
for several days, during which there was a general fair and many 
processions and other pompous shows. The king's usual place 
w'as in a rich tent, in the midst of awnings to keep off tlte sun. 
At least two acres were thus spread with silk and gold carpets 
and hangings, as rich as velvet, embroidered with gold, pearl, 
and precious stones, could make them.*® The‘nobility had 
similar pavilions, where they received visits from each other, 
and sometimes from the king; dresses, jeVels, horses, and 
elephants were bestowed on the nobility; the king was weighed 
in golden scales against silver, gold, perfumes, and other sub¬ 
stances in succession, which were distributed among the spec- 
tatora Almonds and*, oilier fruits, oof gold and silver, were 
scattered by the king’a dvn hand, and eagerly caught up by the 
courtiers, though of little intrinsic value. On th^great day of 
each festival, the king was seated on his throne, in a marble 
jjalace, surpunded by nobles wearing high heron plumes and 
, sparkling j^ith diamonds like the firmament.”^ Many hun¬ 
dred elephants passed lifore him in companies, all most richly 
adomea, and the leading elephant of each company , with., gold 
plates on its head and brewt, set with rubies and efoeralds." 

. « iif 

vast heating and hawkbK^iu^UBhineats, * Hawkinn, in Ptudus’s PUgrim, 
eUs.et4). (F«ri»hta^ toI. li p. 2Sl,) vol. I 

* 8tt Tbismaa^ Boe^ in Chnr^iiU's * Sir T. Roe aayi^ " 1 oimt never saw 
i V^get. Terry's Voyage, p. 828, suck inestittiabk wealth.” SirT.Eoe. 
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Trains of* caparisoned horses followed; and, after them, rhi¬ 
noceroses, lions, tigers, and panthers, hunting leopards, hounds, 
and hawks the whole concluding with an innumerable host 
of cavalry glittering with cloth of gold. 

In the midst of all this splendour, Akber appeared with as 
much simplicity as dignity. He Is thus described by two Euro¬ 
pean eye-witnesses, witt some parts of whoso account I shall 
close his history.^* After remarking tliat he had less show or 
state than other Asiatic princes, and that he stood or sat belcnu 
the throne to administer justice,^* they say, that “heis affable 
and majestical, merciful and severe;” that he is skilful in 
mechanical'arts,* as “making guns, dhsting ordnance, etc.; of 
sparing diet, sledps but three hours a day, curiously*industrious, 
affable to the vulgar,* seeming to grace them and their presents 
with more respecfive ceremonies than the grandees; loved and 
feared of his own, terrible to his enemies.” " 


® Bernier, vol. i. p. 42. 

“ Piircha^ vol. v. p. HIS, 

** [“ It was a custom of the Mogul em- 
pcrom to sit daily once, for the purpose 
of hearing and reilreaaing the complaints 
of the jHJople, and often twice ; but this 
usage was discontinued by A'lamglr’s sue* 
cessors, which tended greatly to lose them 
the re^wet of thek subjects.” (Scott’s 
Irddat Kkdn, p, 6, note.)— Ed.] 

“ The principal authorities for this 
account of Akber’s reign are, Ferishta, tlie 
Ak^rfuimdt; by Abfxl Fariy the ilfitW' 
tai'hab id TanxMkh; Khdfi Khiln, and 
the Kholdiai id TmtAtikh. Abdl Fazl, 
in this reign, shows a4 hisB usual merits, 
and more than his usual defects. (See 
p. 441.) Every event that had a tendency 
to take from the goodness, wisdom, or 
power of Akber, is i)a88ied over or mis¬ 
stated ; and a unifonn stnxin of pin^yric 
and triumph is kept up, which disgusts 
the reader with the autiior, anck almost 
with the hero. Amidst these tinmeauing 
flouruhes, the real merits of Akber disap¬ 
pear, and it is^from other authors that 
we learn the motives of his actions, the 
difficulties he had to contend with, and 
the resources by which they were sur¬ 
mounted. The gross flattery of a book 
written by one so well acquainted with 
Akber’s disposition, and submitted, it 
ajipeaFS, to his own inspection, leaves an 
impression oLthe vamty of that prince, 
winch is almost the only blot on his 
otherwise adihirable ehara^r. The Ak~ 
lemdmek was brought down by Abfll 
Fasd nearly to the time of bk own death, 


in the forty-seventh year of the reign, 
and was continued for the remaining {xj- 
riod of upwards of three years, by a per¬ 
son naiQi^ Emtyet Ullah, or Mahommed 
Sdlia. 1 could never have availed myself 
of this work without the aid of a manu¬ 
script translation of Lieutenant Chalmem 
of the Madnis army, in the possession of 
the lioyal Asiatic Society. The Mun- 
takhah vt TawdHkh wan flnished in the 
end of the fortieth year of the reign. It 
is written by Abdul Kitdir of Badfldn, 
and is a history of the Mahometan kings 
of India, The facts are chiefly taken 
from the TabahUi Akheri down to the 
thirty-seventh yeiir of Akber’s reign, 
when that book ends. The whole of that 
reign, howevc?, has many additions from 
the author's own knowledge, and takes 
its colour from his prejudices. Abdul 
Ksidir was a learned man employed by 
Akljar to make translations from Sans¬ 
crit ; Imt, being a bigoted Mussulman, he 
quarrtmed with Abm Fazl and Feizi, and 
has filial his book with invectives against 
their irreltgion and that of Akber (see 
page 534, note). He has also recoxded 
many other grievances complained of at 
that time, and has disdbaed those parts 
of the picture which were thrown into 
the Bh%de by Abdl F||L ^The impression 
of Akber left by this tumost hostile nar¬ 
rative is much more favouialfle than that 
made by his panegyrist. [This part of 
his history was puWished in 1866 in the 
Sibliotheoa Indica,] Kh4fi Kluin and 
the.author of the KhoUmt ut TawAri}c\ 
are later 4bmpilers [the latter was a 
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CHAPTER I. 

• * jehAnoIr. 

. ’ ' * * 

outoff ’ SfiLfM took possession of the goyemnient immediately 

on his father’s death, and assumed tli^p title of JehAngir 
Akhir. (ConqueroT of the World). 

He .found the whole of his dominions on the north of the 
state of lu- Nerbadda in a state of as great tranquillity as could 
^^ionof expegted in so extensive an empire. The rebol- 
jehangir. jjQjj QsmAii Continued in Bengal, but was confined 
to part of that province. The contest with the rana of Oudi- 
pdr was a foreign war, and the success, though not complete, 
was on the side of the emperor. Aftairs wore a worse aspect in 
the Deckan, where the NizAnr Shahi government of Ahmednagar 
seemed to bo recovering from the loss of its capital, and more 
likely to regain some of the territory it 'had beei\ deprived of 
than to be completely subverted by the arms of the Moguls. 

Jehangir’s first measures were of a much* more benevolent 

O 

Mixlerate and judici’ous character than might liave been ex- 

tiw oou!^ “ pected of him. Ho confirmed most of his father’s old 

S*hS’r^n. officers in their stations; an<k issued edicts, remitting 

Hindti, named Sanjfin Rdl Munahl]. "’the timoa, §pd affords the ^nly full and con- 
TaiaHti A kheri, written by Nizam ud din nected account of the whole period which 
Hervi, is a history of the Mahbmetau it embraces. [The 2’«6<?fefi-*dA6eJ'iapp^F8 
hihgs down, to the thirty-soventh of .Ak- to be the best authority fur Akber’s reign, 
ber, and is said to be a *A’ork of great after Abd’l Fazl. It has been very well 
inerit; but, although I have acctsss to a translated by Professor Dowson m his 
copy, 1 am unable to avail myself of it, of India, voL v. pp. 177—47C. For 

for want of the' jwsistance I requitu to an interesting account of the Hindd rdjas 
make out the c^amfter. Besides jdie ori- under the Moghul government, in this 
' mnal of Khdft Khan, I am indebted to the and the following reim^ see an i^cle hy 
kindness oC Major A. Gordon of the Ma- Mr. Blochmann, in uie CalaUta Bee^, 
draa estahluhmeut, for the use of a ma* April, 1871. Mr. Blochmann also 
nuseript translation made by him of the published in the BiU. Ivdlka a newtmus- 
work of historian down to near the latiou of Abd’l Fazl’s Ayim Akieri, with 
end of. Jehdngir’s reign. It Is rnuch^ to valuable historical notes, in' vol. i pp, 
*^be rmpetfaed that this exeellen# translation 308—637, he has conned k most useful 

has been carrh»d on to the end' of series of biographloeii notices of theh^les 
tbf histoiy, wliich fames down to recent of Akber's court.—Bp.) ■ 
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some vexatil)Ufi! duties which had survived Akber’s reforms, 
forbidding the bales of merchants to be opened by persons in 
authority without their free consent, directing that no soldiers 
or servants of the state should quarter themselves on private 
houses, a|>olishing the punishments of cutting off ears and noses, 
and introducing other sihlutary ^regulations. Notwithstanding 
bis own notorious habits, he strictly forbade the use of wine, and 
regulated that of opium; subjecting gll offenders against his 
rules to severe punishment. 

He restored the Mahometan confession of faith on his coin, 
together with most of the forms of that religion. He, however, 
kept up sopie oi£ Akbef’s rules regarding abstinence from meat 
on particular dnys. He observed some of his gpuperstitious 
devotions; he exacted the ceremony of prostration from all who 
approached him;*and although, in his writings, he affects the 
devout style usual to all Mussulmans, ho never acquired,^ind pro¬ 
bably did not seriously pretend to, the character of a reJigious 
man. The general impression is, that, though more supersti¬ 
tious, he was less devout, than Akber, and‘had little feeling 
of religion even when abstracted from all peculiar tenets. 
Among his earliest measures was one for affording easy access 
to complaints, on which he valued himself at least as highly as 
the efficacy of the invention deserved: a chain was hung from a 
part of the wall of the citadel, accessible, without difficulty, to 
all description of pe(^le;. it communicated with a cluster of 
golden bells* within the emperor’s own apartment, and he was 
immediately apprised by the sound of the appearance of a suitor, 
and thus rendered independent of any officers inclined to keep 
back information. ^ 

The hatred which had so long subsisted between the new 
emperor and his eldestf son was not likely to have F»g M of 
been diminished by the* events wiliqji preceded the KhttBTOU. 
accession. Khusrou had ever since^ remained in a state of 


BuUenness flhd dejection: and it is by no means probable that 
JehAngir’s 'treatment of him was such as would be likely to 
soothe his feelings. His behavioujp does not appear to nave 


given, rise to any suspicion, until qpwards of^ four 
mojuths after the accession; when Jehdngir"^was 
awakad, at midnight, with the intelligence that 
spn had fled, with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
BelhL Hb immediately despatched a light force in pursuit of 
him, and followed himself, in the moming,*with aU the trdopip die 
ooitM collect, . * • 
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Khodrou was joined, soon after leaving Agra, by a body of 
Hisreijimon 300 horse, whom he met on their march to the capital. 
He proceeded by Delhi, subsisting his troops by plunder, and by 
the time he reached the PanjAb, had collected a body of upwards 
of 10,000 men. The city of !(^Ah6r wa§ betrayed to him, Und he 
was making an ineffectual attempt to reduce the citadel when he 
was disturbed by the approach of his»father’s advanced guard. 
When this was announced to him, he drew his force out of 
LAhdr, and attacked the royal troops; but, although he had the 
advantage of engaging a detachment, he was unable to offer a 
successful opposition. He was totally defeated, and, having fled 
in the direction of CAbul, he was nin agroui}d* in a boat as he 
was passing the Hydaspes, and was seized and Brought in chains 
Qiiiwhed. before his father. The whole rebellion did not last 
above a month. * 

Khusfou’s principal advisers, and many of his common fol¬ 
lowers, fell into the hands of the emperor, and afforded him an 
opportunity of displaying all the ferocity of his character. He 
Barbarous Ordered 700 of the prisoners to be impaled in a line 

pnitisboient *' /> -r e -t.* . . 

of the rebels, leading from the gate of Labor; and he expatiates, m 
his Memoirs, on the long duration of their frightful agonies.' To 
complete his barbarity, he made his son Khusrou be carried^along 
the line on an elephant, while a mace-bearer called out to him, 
with mock solemnity, to receive the salutations of his servants.* 
The unhappy Khusrou passed three days, in teai-s and 
KhusTon. groans, without tasting foodand remained for long 
after a prey to the deepest melancholy. • » 

Prince Parviz, the emperor’s second son, had been sent, under 
the guidance of A'saf KhAn, against the rAna of Oudipflr, very 
soon after the accession: he was recalled on the flight of Khusrou, 
but in that short interval hp.had effected an accommodation with 
the rAna, and now joined* his father’s cafnp. 

In the spring of the next year, JehAngfr went tojCAbul; and, 
A.D. 1006 , when at that city, he showed some favour to Khusrou, 
f ordering his chains to be taken off, and allowing him to 

zi Hjg. in n garden within the upper citadel. If he had 

anydispositiofsto cany hfe forgiveness further, it was checked by 
a eonspiiacy, which was detected some time after, to release Khus¬ 
rou, and to assassinate the emperor. « 

On his return to Agra, JehAngfr sent an army, under 

’ Price's Mttncirs 0 / {>> 88. gdnoKil aecount of tho rebeUion. is from 

* Khifl KMn . • Jehiogfr’ji Mmoirf, .Klnltl IShSix, aod- 

* Mmoirt JdUmgir, p. 89. The Gladwm, 
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MohAbat KhAa, against the r^na of Oudip6r, with whom the 
war bad been renewedand another, under the KliAni Khan£n, 
to effect a settlement of the Deckan, Prince Parviz was a.o. leoT, 
afterwards made nominal commander of the latter force: wara in mis- 
he was tob young to exercise any njpal authority. D^kali. 

The only event of importance in the following years was an in¬ 
surrection at Patna by a snan of the lowest order, wiio insurrection 
assumed the character of Khusrou, and/seizinsr on the ^ K^knsro'a. 
city in consequence of the supineness of the local officers, to wio. ’ 
drew together so many followers, that he engaged the tol'oia 
governor of the province in the field^and some time elapsed 
before hb driven back into Patna, made prisoner, ^nd put to 
death. , 


In the end of tlje year 1610, affairs in the Deckan assumed a 


serious aspect. After the taking of Ahraednagar, the 
conduct of the government of the new king fell into 


lU tinocesH of 
tiTo war ill 
the I^eckan. 


the hands of an Abyssinian named Malik Amber. 


This minister founded a new capital on the sitp of the 


present Aurangdbdd; and maintained, for a long series of years, 


the apparently sinking fortunes of the Nizdm Shd,hi government. 
His talents were not confined to war: he introduced a new 


revenue system into the Deckan, perhaps in imitation of Tdjdar 
Mai; and it has given his name an universal celebrity in the 
Deckan equal to that enjoyed in Hindustan by the other great 
financier.* l^alik Aniber profited by some dissensions which 
fell out between the Khdni Khdn^ and the other generals; and 
prosecuted his advantages with such success that he repeatedly 
defeated the Mogul troops, retook Ahmedilagar, and reoovew 
compelled the Khdni Khdn^ln himself to retire to Bur- 
hdnpfir. In these circurastances, Jehdngir recalled his general, 
and conferred the commaiyi on Khdn d^ehdn. 

It was in the sixth year of his reigi> that Jeh5,ngir ^.d. leu, 
contracted a tfttaniage with the celebrated Nfir Jehdn, 
an event which influenced all the succeediifg transac- 
tions of his life. * 

The grandfather of this lady Ivas a native of ^eherdn, in 
Persia, and held a high civil office un^er the go^?rA- Her hiatory, 
ment of that countl^. His son, Mirz^ Ghiy^s, was redheed to 
poverty, and determined to seek for a maintenanco by emigrating, 
v^ith, Jns wife, and a family consisting of two sons and a 
daughter, to Hidia. He was pursued by misfortune even iti this * 
attempt; and bjf the time the camvan with whieji he travelled 
* Qiant Ihiff'i JSRitory <^ the Marattae, vol. i p. 85. 
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reached CandahAr, he was reduced to circumstances of great 
distress. Immediately on his arrival in tliat city his wife was 
delivered of Ndr JehAn; and into so abject a condition had they 
fallen, that the parents were unable to provide for the convey¬ 
ance of their infant, or to m|bintain the mother so as to admit 
of her giving it support, *The future empi-ess, was therefore 
.exposed orf the road by which the carg-van was next morning to 
proceed. She was observed by a principal merchant of the 
party, who felt compassion for her situation, and was struck 
with her beauty; he took her up, and resolved to educate her as 
his own. 

As a wcgnan in a situation to act as a nur&e wan «iot easy to 
be found ifi a caravan, it is a matter of no surprtse that her own 
mother should have been the penson employed in that capacity; 
and the merchant’s attention being thus draW to the distresses 
of the femily, he relieved their immediate wants; and perceiving 
the father and his eldest son to be men much above their 
present condition, he employed them in matters connected with 
his business, and* became much interested in thek fate. By his 
means they were introduced to Akber; and, being placed in 
some subordinate employments, they soon rose by their own 
abilities. 

In the meantime Ndr JehAn grew up, and began to excite 
admiration by her beauty and elegance. She often accompanied 
her mother, who had free access to tliQ harem of Akber, and 
there attracted the notice of Jehdngir, then Prince Selim. His 
behaviour gave so much uneasiness to her, m 9 ther, as to induce 
her to speak of jt to the princess whom she was visiting. 
Through her, the case was laid before Akber, who Temonstrated 
with his k)n; and, at the same tim^ recommended that Nfir 
Jehan should be jnarried,^and removed from the prince’s sight. 
She was bestowed on Shir Afgan Kh&n, a young Persian lately 
come into the service, aifd to him Akber gave a jAgfr in Bengal.* 

But these means were not sufficient to efface tne impression 
made on JehAngir; and, after he had been about a year on the 
throne, he 4iook the opportunity of his foster-brother Kutb ud 
din’s going ^viceroy of ♦Bengal to charge him to procure for him 
the poiil^ession of the object of his passion. ^ 

It was probably expected that all opposition frpm the hus¬ 
band would be prevented by influence and promises; l^t Shir 
Afgaj^ had a higher^ sense of honour, and no sooner suspected 
the d^gns ibat were enteriained, than he resigned h^is cenn- 
• * [Hd was ap^intod goVenu>r ol B«rdw4a.— 
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mand, and lefe off wearing arms, as a sign tliat he was no‘ longer 
in the king’s service. 

The further progress oi^ the affair does not appear: it must 
have been such as to alarm Shir Afgan; for the viceroy liaving 
taken occasion to visit the part of ^e province where he resided, 
and having sei^ to invite iiis attendance, he went to pay his visit 
with a dagger concealed, in his dress. An intervielt' begun in 
such a spirit might be expected to closo in blood. Shir Afgan, 
insulted by the proposals, and enraged at the threats of the 
viceroy, took his revenge with his dagger, and was himself 
immediately dispatched by the attendants. 

The mutidtr of* the viceroy, which wa*^ ascrilTed tow a treason¬ 
able conspiracy, •gave a colour to all proceedings sJ^inst the 
family of the assassin. Nur Jehdn was seized, and sent as a 
prisoner to Delhi.* Jehangir soon after offered her marriage, 
and applied all his address to soothe and conciliate her; but Ndr 
Jehdn was a high-spirited as well as an artful woman, and* it is 
not improbable that she was sincere in her rejection of all over¬ 
tures from one whom she looked on as the ^nurderer of her 
husband. Her repugnance was so strongly displayed as to 
disgust Jehangir. He at length placed her among the attendants 
on his mother, and appeared to have entirely dismissed her from 
his thoughts. 

His passion, however, was afterwards revived; and reflection 
having led his mistress to think more favourably of his offers, 
their marriage was celebrated with great pomp; and Niir Jelidn 
was raised to honour such as had never before been enjoyed 
by the consort ol any king in India.® Fr(vu this period her 
ascendancy knew no bounds; her father was made Her 
prime minister ; her brother was placed in a high 
station. The emperor took no step^ without consulting her; 
and, on every affair in whfch she took an interest^ her will was 
law. Though her sway produced bad Consequences in the end, 
it was beneficial on the whole. Her father was a wise and 
upright minister; and it must have been, in part at least, oviing 
to her influence that so great an improvement took place in the 
conduct eff Jehdngir after the first few^ years of lis leign. He 
was still capricious, and tyrannical, but he was no,longer 
guilty of STjph barbarous cruelties as before; and although he 
still carried his excess in wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, 
yet it was at night, and in his private g.partments.’^ Ip the 

•• BQAifci of sovere^ty the emperor’s. [See ^or*den, p. SSSJ 

her iwie put thecoia ajpag iritti * [Mw-stleu gives (p. 6071) a. haocma* 
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occupations which kept him all day before the eyes of' his 
subjects, he seems to have supported his character with sufficient 
dignity, and Without any breaches of decorum. NAr JehAn’s 
capacity was not less remarkable than her grace and beauty; it 
. was exerted in matters proper to her sex, as well as in state 
affairs. T^e magnificence of the emperor’s court was increased 
by her taste, and the expense was •diminished by her good 
arrangement. She contrived improvements in the furniture of 
apartments; introduced female dresses more becoming than any 
in use before her time; and* it is a question in India whether it 
is to her or her jnaother that they owe the invention of ottar of 
roses.® One of the accomplishments by whiJSh sife*'captivated 
JeMngir is said to have been her facility in composing extempore 
verses. 

It was not long after the time of this marriage that the dis- 
A.D. i 6 \ 2 , turbances in Bengal were put an end to by the defeat 
A.M. 1021 . death of OsmAn. The satisfaction derived from 

this event was more than counterbalanced by the ill-success of 
Combined the War in the De^kan. JehAngir had determined to 
Aiimednsgar. make up for the langour of his former operations by a 
combined attack from all the neighbouring provinces. Abdullah 
KhAn, viceroy of Guzerat, was to invade Malik Amber’s t^^rritory 
from that province at the same moment that the armies under 
Prince Parviz and Kb^n JehAn Lddi, reinforced by RAja MAn 
Sing, were to advance from Khdnddsh and BerAr. But this 
well-concerted plan entirely failed in the execution. 
Amber. Abdullah KhAn advanced prematurely from GuzerAt, 
and Malik Ambep did not lose a moment in profiting by his 
mistake. His mode of war was much the same as that of the 
modem Marattas. Owing to the neigljbourhood of the European 
ports, his artillery was superior to that of the emperor, and 
afforded a rallying poi([t on which he coidd always collect his 
army; but his active means of offence were hisilight cavalry. 
He intercepted tile supplies and harassed the march of the 
Md^uls; he hovered round their army when halted; alarmed 
them with*false attacks; and often made real incursions into 
different ^acis of the Encampment, carrying off much booty.^ 
and keeping up continual disorder and trepidation. Abdnllah 

• 

nalian coin” dated a.h. 1023, represent- mentions that the sinne quantity of ottar 
ing time Sultan as raising|a cup in his '' (one t<}lA) which he remembers aeUingin 
h^d.—Kn.] ^ the beginning of Anrangeib’s wign for 

.* CfreatimproTements must have taken eighty rupees, was to he hod, wh^ he 
place in lam times ; for Khdfi Klhitn vrote^ for aevm.or eight. 
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KbAn. "was so completely •worn out by this sort of warfare, that 
he soon determined to retire. The consequences of a retreat 
before such an enemy were easy to be foreseen; all his evils mul¬ 
tiplied, upon him from the day that it commenced; his rear¬ 
guard was cut to pieces ;* and hit*jnarch had nearly become a ■ 
flight before hd found refuge in the hills and jungles gf Baglana, 
whence he proceeded without molestation into Guzerat. Tlie 
otlier armies had by this time taken the field; but seeing Malik 
Amber, on his return, flushed with success over their ^ ^ igig, 
colleague, they thought it prudent to avoid a similar 
calamity, an^ coqpentrated at. Burhdnptir. • 

Jeh&ngi^s armn Were attended with better fortunciin his war 
with the rAna of Oudiptir; and his success was the 
more welcome, as the fruit of the abilities of his 
favourite son. Mohdbat Khdn, when first sent on that^sorvice, 
had gained a victory over the rdna, but was unable to da any¬ 
thing decisive from the strength of the country into which he, ^ 
as usual, retreated. The same fortune attended Abdullali Khitn, 
afterwards appointed to succeed Mohdbat; but Prince Khurram 
(Shah Jehdn),** who was now sent with an army of 20,000 men, 
evinced so much spirit in his attack on the E^jpfit troops, and 
so muth perseverance in bearing up against the strength of the 
country and the unhealthiness of the climate, that the i4na was 
at last induced to sue for peace; and his offer being readily 
accepted, ho .waited on Sh^h Jeh^n in person, made offerings in 
token of submission, and sent his son to accompany the prince 
to Delhi. Shdh* J^An, on this occasion, did not forget the 
policy of Akber. The moment the rana’s homage was victories and 
paid, he raised him in his arms, seated him by hisXihjriJ"* 
side, and treated him with every form of respect and 
attention. All the country conquered ^rom him since 
the invasion of AUber was restoredij and his* son, iwnmiraWe 
after an honourable reception from Jehdngir, wa8*.D. ik4, 
raised to a high rank among the military chiefs of ' ' 
the empire. 

The merit of this campaign belonged exclusively to ShiCh 
Jehin; for Aziz, who had been sent to assist hiin,* had behaved 
to him with so much arrogance that Jehdngir was soon obliged 
to remove Him, and commit him for a time to confinement. 

* The name of this prince ■was Khnr* before hi» acc^ion, it will prevent 
ram, and h® bore ttfl other at the com- confusion to give him that name from the 
mehoemeht of his other’s rei^; but aa first. * ) 

he leomved the title of’ Shfh Jtmxx long 
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influenoepf This exploit raised Shdh JehAn’s credit to the highest 
shiiijehaa. latelyfmairied the niece of Niir 

supjwted supported by her powerful influence, and 

^as generally looked on as the chosen successor to the 
empire. • * 

During these events lldja M^n Sing^died in tke Deckan. A 
iucdbuf”" Rosheniyas, which broke out in 1611, 

qiwiied. and in which the city of C^bul had been exposed to 
danger, was now terminated by the death of AhdAd, the grand¬ 
son and spiritual successor of BAyazid. Abdullah Kh&n, 
viceroy of.Guzefdt, having incurred the kingn’s displeasure, by 
oppression^ in the province, and by the indignity with which he 
ti;eated the royal news-writer, was ordered to be seized and sent 
to the capital. He anticipated the order by ^setting off on foot, 
with Iks troops and attendants following at a great distance. 
He cfime to co\irt barefooted and in chains, and threw himself 
. at the king’s feet; but was pardoned, and not long after 
restored to favour at the intercession of. Shdh JeliAn. 

It was not long after the return of Sh^h Jehdn that Sir T. 
Knibas^of Koo arrived at the court, as ambassador from King 
sirT. iioe. j^mes 1“ His accounts enable us to judge of the 
state of India under Jehjtngir. " 

seaports and the custonis.. Were fu ll, of gross^ bi^Sj the 
Hi* account ^ovcmor Seizing on, goads, at-^rbifraiy .J>ricea Evei* 
Roc, though otherwise treated with hCispi^ity an<4 
respect, had his baggage searched and some articles! 
taken by the governor.^ His journ^' finm Surat, by[| 
Burhanpur and Chitdr, to Ajmir, lay through the Demean, wh^e 
war was raging, and the rUna’s country, where it had just 
ceased; y gt. ha .jaet with no obstruc^n or. Ai arm, ex cept from 
mountalnewSj'^who then^ Jik now, rendered ^tha.. roafls unsafe in 
tiroes of-trouble. '' 

'Ijia...Deckan boi;p strong marks of devastat ion Wd neglec t. 
Bui^iAnpflr, which had before, as it has since, been a fine city, 
contained only four or live good houses amidst a collection of 
mud h&ts^i^d^he court of tarviz, held in that town, h^ ,no 
pretensions to splendour. » 

•* He aM''^ed,liitAjmironI)!ecembcr23, guese, by which he engaged to exclude 
1612^ occoonmnied ^e king to Mandd and Englieb veaeeis from hie porfce. Hm agree* 
left hnh^ the^nd of IdlS. ^toent wan not ratified by the efiiperor 

it miiat; hbemvei^ be obaerved, that and.Efiifikitr waa ccpttHiined^hf hia duty 
tl^ goVBjcnon ZiSm^ KMa, waa very, to Ma owngovenuneg^to toaSatain 
- inimical to tie HnglU^ end had lately ward apjpeurancet'to'w a.forei^'em* 
ooDdnded an agrennejit toa P«1w- ^ IpMa^ (Om^ toL ^ ibj^dt^.eto.) , 
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In other places he was struck with the decay and desertion of 
some towns, contrasted •^th the prosperity of. others. Tlio 
former were, in some instances at least, deserted capitals and 
their decline affords no argument against the general prosperity. 

The administration of tlie counft-y had rapidly declined since’ 
Akber’s time. ,Th^gQYeri«nenta were formed, and tha governors 
exacters and tyrann ical. , 

TTHough a judicious and sober writer, Koe is profuse in his 
praise of t he magnificencp of, the. court; and he speaks in high 
terms of the courtesy of the nobility, and of the order and ele- 
gm me enttrteinments they gave* to hint Hig reception, 

indeed, was in alf respects most hospitable, though the very 
moderate scale of hi^ presents and retinue was not likely to 
conciliate a welcolho where state was so generally maintained. 
Hq_ was e x(msgdJrom..idl-humilfo ceremonials, was .allowed 

t o. take the high est place in .the.eourt on public occasions, aiiHwas 
c ontinu ally admitted ifttP faiftiUar intercoui'se with tlie emperor • 
hjmself. * • 

The scenes he witnessed at hfs private interviews form a 
curious contrast to the grandeur with which the Mogul was 
surrounded. He sat on a low tlirone all covered with diamonds^ 
pearls,*and rubies; and liad a great display of gold plate, vases) 
and goblets, set with jewels. The party was free froih al 
restraint, scarcely one^ of them remaining sober except Sii 
Thomas and 'll few other grave personages, who were cautious 
in thoir indulgence.^ JehAngir himself never left off till hc; 
dropped asleep, when the lights were cxi^nguislied and the' 
company withdrew. .On these occ^asions he was overflowing 
with kindness, which increased with the effects of the wine: 
and once, after talking *with great liberality of all religions, 

“ he fell to weeping, and to various passions, whiph kept them 
to midnight.” * 

But he did* not retain these sociable feelings in the morning. 
On one occasion, when a courtier indiscreetly alluded in pui)lio 
to a debauch of the night-before, JebAngir affected surprise, in- 
tjuired what other persons had shared :ki this brea$|i sf the law, 
and ordered those named to be^o severely bastinadoed tj;iat one 
of them died. H*? filwaya giPAf. strietnARs in 

a nd never' admitted a persomJnteJiia^^preaence--^^^ his 

*Suohw^3i^d^»QdT^4Bli4o|both Tddah (the ^pital oL® Bdjptit prince 
of >vbieh he epeal^ itf'the highest terms ^ the province of Ajnw) enjo^rs no snoh 
ofai^ntrio^. Haadli, the form^ capitBl celebrity. , * 

of Jb stiff generaUy kno]»m I 
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Jjjfejrd ng been drink ing 
oUHtue^se; like great men 


breath or otherwise, gave any sig ns -i 
win e. His^reserve,'however, was ofrlittle use; 
it present, he was surrounded by news-writers; and. his most 
fecret proceedings, and even the most minute actions of his life, 
rere known to every man Ip the capital within a few hours 
fter they ^ok place. * 

Notwithstanding the case above mfentioned, and some other 
instances of inhumanity, Roe- aeems to , con^eiL,.JeMn^ m 
neither yganting in ffood feelings nor g ood sense; althou^ his 
claim to the latter quality is somewhat impaired by some weak¬ 
nesses which Sir.^Thomay himself relates. In one case he seized 
on a convny coming to the ambassador from,,Suratf, and con¬ 
sisting of presents intended for himself and his court, together 
with the property of some merchants who toQ.k advantage of the 
escort;^ he rummaged the packages himself with childish 
curiosity; and had recourse to the meanest apologies to appease 
and cajole Roe, who was much provoked at this disregard of 
common honesty.. 

•[^pughjloe speaks highly in some respects of particular great 
men, he represents the class as unprincipled , an d all operT ld"* 
cpriupi^n. The treaty he had to negotiate hung onr”for 
Upwards of two years, until he bribed A'saf KdiAn with a valuable 
bearl; after which all went on well and smoothly. Both Roe 
and othe r contemporary travellers rep resen t the mili tary spirit 
as.akeady much declined, and.speak R^i^s and FatAus 

as the onlj^. bravo soldiersyto be found.^* 

The-manual arts were in a high stat^indf-were . not con fined 
to tho se pec uliar the country. One of Sir T. Roe’s presents 
was a coach, and within a very short period several others were 
constructed, very superior in materials} and fully equal in work¬ 
manship. Sir Thomas, ahto gave a picture to the'Mogul, and 
was soon after presented with several copies, among which he 
had great difficulty^ in distinguishing the original.^ There was 
|a great influx of Europeans, and considerable encouragement to 
Hheir religion. JeliAngir had figures of Christ and the Viigin 
it the' hepd of his rosary; and two of his nephews embraced 
■Christianity, with his full approl;}p,tion.“ 

%hl!ta^j^g,pf tJi^ court jiiras-FersiaivhuLall HR,sses.-s.poke 
HiBdflst&Bi; and Hawkins, who only knew Turkish, found the 
emperor himself and the KhAni KliAn^n well versed in that tongue. 

“ Boe. TeriT* Hawki^ ni^htpieceQ, and Ifodedl^.: “but geoit' 

Atnong articles be reconuneuds for they underataod' them as ’srSU as ‘we.*’ 
for presents, are historical paintings, “ Boe. Hawhias. ; Tttry. Coiy^ 
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No subjecli seeriis to' Have excited more interest, both in the 
ambassador and the court, than' the fate of Prince 
Khusrou. All his bad qlialities were forgotten in his 
misfortuneshe was supposed to be endowed with every virtue; 
the greater joy prevailed when f|jiy sign appeared of his resto- 
% ration to favour, and corresponding indignation when he fell 
into the power of his enemies. Even the king was Supposed to 
be attached to him, though wrought on Jby the influence of Shdh 
Jehdn and the arts of A'saf Khdn arid Ntir Jeh^n.^* onpopn- 
Khusrou’s exclusion was not the more popular for its siSh^jehdn. 
being in favour of Sh^lh Jehdn ; who, according to Sir T. Roe, 
was " flatl^ied by some, envied by others, Igv^S by pone.” Roe 
himself represents lliim as a bigot and a tjrant; but a^his conduct 
shows nothing but ability and correctness, it is probable that 
he owed his unpopularity to his cold and haughty manners; the 
ambassador himself remarking that he never saw so settled a 
countenance, or any man keep so constant a gravity—^never 
smiling, nor by his looks showing any respect or distinction of* 
persons, but entire pride and contempt for all. Yet the prince 
could not at that time have been ofder than twenty-five. 

Shdh Jeh4n might have expected to find a formidable rival in 
Parvfz, his elder brother; but that prince, though prince parviz. 
sometimes an object of jealousy to him, could offer no really for¬ 
midable opposition to the superior abilities of Shiih Johdii, 
supported by the influ^ce of the empress. 

A final bloW was given to any hopes that Parviz may sh 4 h jeMp 
have entertained, byjbhe elevation of his brother to the 
title of king,” on his undertaking a great expedition sent to settle 
against the Deckan. Ho was invested with ample 
powers on this occasion; and Jehinglr himself moved 
to Mandfi, to be at hand ^o support him in case of need. 

Roe accompanied the tsmperor on* his marchand 
his account the movement of the arufl^ forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the good order and disciplijie he had 
hitherto admired. The court and camp, while halted, 
were as regular as ever, but the demand for carriage cattle 
created a general scramble and cbnfusion. ^h« Persian 
ambassador and Roe were left for some days at Ajmlr, fipm the 

• 

w gjy Qjjgg Khusrot^ whfle beard was ^wn down to his girdle. * He • 

moving in, loose custody, along with the knew nothing of what was passing, and 
army. He stopped under the shade of had not hea^ either of the English or • 
a tree ,during and sent for Sir their ambassador. ^ ^ 

Thom^^ who was near. Bis person was ” From this time scoce iimtera call lyuoa 
ctundy, his oounteaaace.chaernU, wad his Shdh Khunram^ and ouera Sh& Jehdn. 

/ 00 
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want'of conveyance for their baggage; and the tents of the 
soldiers and followers were set fire to, to compel them to proceed, 
though ill provided. When actuall|^ in motion, the same want 
of aiTangement was felt: sometimes there was a deficiency of 
water; and sometimes, in^long and diflScult marches'■through 
woods and mountains, the rdlid was scattered wijfch coaches, carts, 
and camOls, unable to proceed to the ^ge.'* 

The state of affairs in the Deckan was very favourable to ShAh 
Complete Joh^n. Tho ascendaucy of a private person, like Malik 
Bhdh Jehtfn. Amber, led to jealousy among his confederates, and even 
his own oflicers. In consequence of these dissensions, he had 
suffered a defe^,» whitsh produced still further discouragement 

when ShAlf JehAn entered the 
Deckan, he found little difliculfy in detaching the king 
awwai. of Bijdpfir from the confederacy ;* and Amber, seeing 
himself entirely deserted, was likewise compelled to make sub¬ 
mission on the part of his nominal sovereign, Nizdm ShAh, and to 
restore the fort of Ahmednagar and all the other territory which 
he had reconquered from the Moguls. 

After this glorious termination of the war, ShAh Jehdn 
A.D, 1617 , returned to Mandii, and joined his father, within a 
’ twelvemonth of the time when they had marched from 
Shawwia, Ajrair. 

JeliAngir took this occasion to visit the province of Guzerdt; 


Beaidence of he remained there for near a year, and added the vice- 
and sMh royalty of that province to the governments previously 
held by Shdh Jehdn. , 

He quitted Gpzerdt in September 1618; and the next two 


A.D. 1027 , years are marked by no events, except an insurrection 
R 8 in 2 an. Ponjdb; the capture of the foi-t of Kdngra or. 

Nagarcdt, under the mountains; and a journey of the emperor to 
Cashmir. , i 


While in that valley, he received intelligence ^f a renewal of 
Renewal of tlic WOK in the Deckan. It seems to have been begun 
without provocation, by Malik Amber, who probably 
tempted by some negligence on the other side; for 
A,^ losol ^ ij^had little difl[iculty in taking possession of the open 
coun|iy, and driving the Mogul commanders into Burhdnpdr, 
from whence they sent most earnest ent^aties for help 
qneiitiiem. from Jehdugir. Shdh Jehdn was again ordered to 


follomng the^Momi’a court," an ill government and an intemperate 
^aa^Roe, “I ^^untered all the incon- climate.” ® 
veniencestbat men ara'eubject to under 
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march with a powerful army, and great treasures were collected 
to supply him after he reached the frontier. From some rising 
distrust in his mind, he Vefused to march, unless his brother, 
Prince Khusrou, were made over to his custody, and allowed to 
go with him to the Deckm Beipg gratified in this respect, he 
entered on the, service with his usual ability. Before he reached 
M^lwa, a detachment of Malik Amber’s had crossed the Ner-* 
badda, and burned the suburbs of Mandd; but they were 
driven back as the priiice advanced, and he, in turn, crossed the 


Nerbadda, and began offensive operations. Malik Amber had 
recourse to his usual mode of war—cut off supplies and detach¬ 
ments, hung up«n the line of march, ’and ^^^mpted, by long 
and rapid marches, to surprise the camp. He found Shdh Jehdn 
always on his guard, Vas at last compelled to risk the fate of 

the campaign in aVeneral action, and was defeated with Tfis Eiiiccess 
., -Il l uithoadd. 

considerable loss. • 


But although Sh4h Jeh^n had a clear superiority in thd field, 
he still found a serious obstruction in the exhausted state of the* 


country. It was therefore with great satisfaction that hc 
he received overtures from Amber, offering a further JJit'hMniik 
cession, and agreeing to pay a sum of money. 

Not long After this success, Jehangir was seized with a violent 
attack of asthma, a complaitit from which he suffereJ 
severely during the rest of his life. He was for some diu[)eror. 
time in such imminent danger, as to lead to expectations of an 
immediate vacancy of the throne. 

Paiviz hastened to court, but was sent back to his govern¬ 
ment with a reprimand; and though ShAh if eh An 
not time to take such a step before he heard of his siiAh joiidn. 
father’s recovery’ yet Jhe sudden death of Prince 
Khusrou, which happened at thi^ Juncture, was so *.«. loa’u. ’ 
opportune, that it brought the stron^t suspicions of Siwpicionii 
violence ag^nst the rival to whose custody ho had KlniHrou. 
been entrusted. We ought not, however, tao readily to believe 
that a life not sullied by any other crime could be stained bji one 
of so deep a dye. • 

This event, which seemed to compete the seeyrity of ShAh 
JehAn’s succession, was, in reality, the cause of a series 
of dangers^d disasters that nearly ended in his ruin, 

XJp to this period, his own influence had been 
strengthened by the all-powierful suppoi;^ of Niir JehA|^; but* 
about the ti'^e*of his departure for the Deckan» that princess 
.had afflanced'her daught^ byShfr Afgan to PiSncd^ShehrijiAr, 
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the youngest son of JehAngir/® a connexion of itself sufficient 
to undeniiine her exclusive attachment to the party of her more 
distant relative. But her views were further changed by a 
consideration of the impossibility of her gaining an ascendancy, 
such as she now possessed, cyer an active and intelligent prince 
like Shdh Jeh^n. During her father’s lifetime she had been 
kept within bounds of moderation bydiis prudent counsels: after 
his death, which happened about this time, she exercised her 
dominion over the emperor without the least control; her 
brother, A'saf Khan (to whose daughter ShAh JehAn was married), 
being a mere instrument of her will. Unwilling to relinquish 
such unlimited 4)0wer) she determined by .all m&fas to oppose 
the succession of Shdh JehAn; and, v^arnei by the death of 
Khusrou, and the danger of Jehangir, she s^w that she had not 
a moment to lose in cutting off the resources which might at any 
time eltiable the prince to overcome her opposition. 

Au opportunity was not long wanting of pursuing this design. 
Cftminhitr CandahAr having been taken by the Persians, it was 

taken by the • . S . . • .1 o .-i 

Peraiiina. poiutcd out ss BJi, entcrpiise worthy of the conqueror 
tv. I'oai’. of the Deckan, to recover that ancient possession. 
SMh .lehiiu Shah Jehan at first gave in to the project, and advanced 

onloreilto ’ nr -i . ® 1 • 

i-etake it. as far as Mandu, on his way to the north; but per¬ 
ceiving, before long, that the object was to remove him from the 
country where his influence was established, and engage him in a 
remote and difficult command, he put off his fui^ther march, on 
pretext of the season and the state of his troops, and began to 
stipulate for some securities to be given to him before he should 
venture to move out of India. 

These demands were represented to JehAngir as arising from 
uis a project of independenci?; and ShAh JehAn was ■ 

leave India, directed, in reply, to send the greater part of liis army 
to the capital, in ord 4 ^’ that it miglit accompany Shehriyar, to 
The enter- whom the rccoveiy of CandahAr was tot.be committed. 
Sd t«' Orders were also sent direct to the principal officers, 
^^yAr, to leave Shdh Jehdn’s camp and repair to that of 
woStX Shehriydr. This drew a remonstrance from Shdh 

desired to be allowed to wait on his 
father, while the other as peremptorily ordered him 
to return to the Deckan. The jdgirs which ShdSi Jehdu held 
in Hindostan were transferred to Shehriydr during these dis¬ 
cussions; and Shdh Jehdn, who had not been consulted in thp 


• » XhllH Xbitn 
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arrangement, was desired to select an equivalent in the Deckan 
and Guzerdt. As things dtew towards a crisis, N dr Mohiiwt 
Jehdn, distnisting both the military talents of Iicr 
brother and his zeal in her present cause, cast her eyes 
on Mohdbat Khdn, the most rising, general of the time, but 
hitherto the particular enemy of A'saf' Khdn. He waj accord¬ 
ingly summoned to court from his government of Cdbul, and was 
treated with every mark of favour and confidence. 

Jehdngir, who had been again in Cashmir, returned on the 
commencement of these discussions, and fixed his court 
at Ldhor, to b§ at l\^nd in case his presence should be A.n. loai. ” 
required. ’ * , • ♦ • 

In the meantime messages passed between Shdh Johdn and 
the emperor, but with so little effect in producing Q, Iiun-tjOBed 
reconciliation, that Jehdngir put several persons to twcoii tho 
death on suspicion of a plot with his son; and Shdh 
Jehdn, finding that his fate was scaled, marched from 
Mandfi with his* army towards Agra. Jchdngir, on this. Advance of 
marched from Ldhdr, and, passing through the capital, 
arrived within twenty miles of the rebel army, lying 
at Beldchpfir, forty miles south of Delhi. Sh^h Jehdn retired 
into the*neighbouring hills of Mowdt, and disposed his troops so 
as to shut the passes against a force which tho emperor detached 
in quest of him. A partial and indecisive action took place, and 
is said to have been followed by negotiations. The result was, 
that Sh^Lh Jehdn determined to retire, and set out on Retreat of 
his march for Mandfi. * 


It does not appear what induced him to atlopt this step: it 
was attended with* all the consequences usual with eonse- 
* attempts to recede in civfl. wars. Jehangir advanced <i*‘“*<** 
in person to Ajmir, and s%nt on a ^tPO]|jg force, under Prince 
Parviz and Moh^bat Kh^n, to follow »p the retiring rebels. 
Rustam Kh^n,'whom Shih Jchdn had loft to defend the hills 
on the Chambal, deserted to the enemy; the province of 
Guzer^t expelled his governor, and he was himself compelled, 
by the advance of the imperial army,\to cross the Jferbadda 
and retire to Burhdnptir. Nor was he long permittS?! to remain 
there in tranquillity; for Mohdbat Khdn, having blinded him 
by some deltfsive negotiations, crossed the Nerbadda, and was 
joined by the Khdni Khdndn, who till this time had been 
attached to Shdh Jehdn. The rains werS at their 
height when Shd^ Jehdn commenced his retreat into^^Bg^a. » 
Tdlingdna, and a great part of his forces had deserted him 
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before he directed his course to Masulipatam, with the intention 
*M.ake« liis of making his way to Ben^l. Ho accomplished this 
w^toBeu- arduous march by the early part of the suc- 

la im ceeding year, and met with no opposition in Bengal, 
•until ho reached Rajmahal, ^lero the* governor of the province 
engaged him, and was defeated in a pitched battle. By this 
ORnnspos- victory, Sh^h Jelifo obtained possession of Bengal, and 
was enabled to seize on Behdr, and to send on a detach- 
ment under Bhim Sing, the brother of the rina of 
Oudipur, to endeavour to seciu’e the fort of Allah^bAd. 

In the meantime Prince Parviz and Mohibat .I^h^n, after 
iieisiniwuea ckasiug Shtlh JehAn from the Deckan, had cantoned 
ivin-lxand for the rainy season at ’BurhinpAr. On hearing of his 
kbiiii/' arrival and rapid progress in Bengal, they put them¬ 
selves in motion in the ditection of Allahabad. ShAh JehAn 
crossed the Oanges to meet them; but the people of the country, 

, who wore not inclined to enter on opposition to the emperor, 
refused to bring in supplies to his camp, or to assist in keeping 
up his communications by ideans of the boats on the Ganges. 
The discouragement and privations which were the consequence 
of this state of things, led to the desertion of the new levies 
which Sh.4h Jehdn had raised in Bengal; and when, at l&st, he 
(^.jefeatwi, caiuG to an action with his opponents, he was easily 
overpowered, his anny .dispersed, and himself con- 
stateoftho strained once more to seek for refuge in‘the Deckan. 
iiockaii. Affaii’s in that quarter were favourable to his views. 
During his first flight to the Deckan the ^in*^ of BijApfir and 
Malik Amber had both remained steady to their engagement 
with dehdngir; and the king of Golconda had shown no dis¬ 
position to assist him during his retreat through TdlingAna. 
Since that time the Moguls‘had takea part on the side of the 
king of Bijapfir, in a di&pute between him and J^alik Amber; 
and the latter chief jretaliatcd by invading the Mogm dominions, 
andjCaiTying his ravages to the neighbourhood of BurhAnpAr. 
shihjehin Hq was therefore prepared to receive ShAh JehAn 
iflibk v^t^opon anns/and wrote to press him to undertake 
^ the siege of BurhAnpAr. ShAh JehAn complied, and 
commenced his operations. The place made an obstinate 
Pressed by dofenco; and, in the end, the return of Parviz and 
, MohAbat to the Nerbadda obliged him to raise the 

* SIILiby Atend to his own safety.^ His adherents 

bumuy. jjgyyff deserted him in greater numbers ^an before; and, 
being dispirited by iU-health as weU as, adverse fOrtnne, he 
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wrote to beg his father’s forgiveness, and to express his readiness 
to submit to his commands. I Jehdngir directed him to give up the 
forts of Rdhtds in Behdr, ann Asirghar in the Deckan, offew hu 
both of jvhich were still in his possession, and to send 
two of his sons, Ddr^ Shukdh and iS^urangzib, to court, 
as hostages for* bis good behaviour. ‘ These demand^ 
were complied with; but ^e are prevented judging of the treat¬ 
ment designed for Shdh JehAn by an event which, for a time, 
threw the whole empire into confusion. 

After the first retreat of Shdh Jehdn to the Deckan, JehSngir 
returned fron; Ajn^ir to Delhi; and, belie,vihg aU serious danger 
to his govemment*td be at an end, he went on his usual expe¬ 
dition to Cashmir, and repeated it in the following year. On 
the third year he was induced, by a new revolt of the Th^n^mor 
Roshenlyas, to change his destination for Cabul; 
although he soon heard of the suppression of theinc/im* 
rebellion, and received the head of Ahmed, the son of Ahdid, 
who was the leader of it, he made no change iio. his determina¬ 
tion. » 

But he was not destined to accomplish this journey in tran¬ 
quillity; for.no sooner was Shdh Jehdn reduced to pe„^tion 
submi^ion, than the domineering spirit of Nfir Jehdn 
proceeded to raise up new enemies. Mohd-bat Kh^in 
was the son of Ghdr B^g, a native of Cd,bul.®® He had 
attained the rank of a commander of 500 under Akber, and was 
raised to the highest dignities and employments by Jehdngir. 
He had long enjojfed *a high place in the opinion of the people,®^ 
and might now be considered as the most ^eminent of all the 
emperor’s subjects. This circumstance alone might have been 
sufficient to excite the jefelousy of Ndr Jehdn. It is probable, 
however, that she also distrusted MoMl^t for his old enmity to 
her brother, ^d his recent connexion with Parviz. ’ 

Whatever might be the motive, he was now summoned to 
court, to answer charges of oppression and embezzle- 
ment during the time of his occupation of Bengal He ocmrt. 
at first made excuses for not attending, and was sunported by 
Parviz; but, finding that his appearance was insi^d on, he set 
out on his journey, accompanied by a body of 5,000 il^ptits, 
whom he had contrived to attach to his service. 

Before his arrival, he* betrothed his daughter to a young 

t, » 

Memoinof JehtUIgir, p. $0. beloved by allbaen, ajid the king’s only 

® Boe, in ajo. 1616, says of bim, favourite, but <5ares«iot 4or the prince 
that be is a nobte and generous num, well* (Shdh Jebdn). 
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nobleman, named Berkhord^r, without first asking the emperor’s 
Brutal treat- lea VO, as was usual with persons of his high rank. 

Jehdngir was enraged at this Apparent defiance: he sent 
for Bcrkliorddr, and, in one of those fits of brutality 
which still broke out, he orderti^J him t© be stripped nahed and 
beaten with thorns in his own presence; and then‘seized on the 
dowry he had received from Mohdbat, hnd sequestrated all his 
other property. 

When Mohdbat himself approached the camp, he was informed 
that ho would not be admitted to the emperor’s presence; and, 
perceiving that h^s ruin was predetermined, he^ resolved not to 
wait till he jjhould be separated from his troops„but t6 strike a 
blow, the very audacity of which should*go far to insure its 


success. 


Jeh^ngir was at this time encamped on the Hydaspes; and 


Moh&bat . 
seizes on tno 
emperor's 


'was preparing to cross it, by a bridge of boats, on his 
way to Cdbul. He sent the army across the river in 


5 .^ 1826 , first instance, intending to follow at^ his leisure, 
A^ITiok ■when the crowd and. confusion should be over. The 
jeniiWa' 2 . ^holo of the troops had passed, and the emperor 


remained with his peiBonal guai'ds and attendants, vtfh^n Mohdbat, 


getting his men under arms a little before daybreak, sent a 
detachment of 2,000 men to seize the bridge, and moved him- ‘ 
self, with all speed, to the spot where the emperor was 
encamped. The place was quickl/ surroiftided by Jhis troops; 
while he himself, at the head of k chosen body of 200 men, 
pushed straight for the emperor’s tent. The attendants were 
overthrown and dispersed before they were aware of the nature 
of the attack; and Jehdngir, who was not quite recovered from 
the effects of his last night’s debauch, ewas awakened by the 
rush of armed men around,his bed: hg started up, seized his 
sword, and, after staring ^ildly round, he perceived what had - 
befallen him, and exclaimed, “Ah! MohAbat Kh^i! traitor! 
what is tliis ? ” Mohdbat KMn replied by prostrating himself 
^ on tl» ground, and lamenting that the persecution of his 
enemies had forced him to^have recourse to violence to obtain 
access to hi# asUster. Jehdngir at first could scai’cely restrain 
his indignation; but observing, amidst all Mohdbat’s humility, 
that he was not disposed to be trifled with, he gradually 
accommodated himselt to his circumstances, and endeavoured 
conciliate his captor* Mohabat now’’suggested to him that, • 
ms it was near his usual time of mounting, it wasMe^ble that 
he should sMbw liimself in public t® remove alarm, and cheek / 
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the misrepresentations of the ill-disposed. Jehingir assented, 
and endeavoured to withdraw, on pretence of dressing, to his 
female apartments, where *he hoped to have an opportunity of 
consulting with N6r Jehdn: being prevented from executing 
this design, he prepared •himself •Vhere he was, and at first' 
mounted a hofse of his own in the midst of the R^pfits, who 
received him with respectful obeisances; but Moh^bat, reflect¬ 
ing that he would be in safer custody, as weU as more con¬ 
spicuous, on an elephant whose driver could be depended on, 
urged him to adopt that mode of conveyance, and placed him 
on one of tljjose gnimals with two ariruad IMjptits by his side. 
At this moment,,the chief elephant-driver, attempting to force 
his way through the R.^jpiits, .and to seat the emperor on an 
elephant of his own, was despatched on a sign from Moh^bat. 
One of JehAngir’s personal attendants who reached the elephant, 
not without a wound, was allowed to mount with his master; 
and the same permission was given to the servant who was 
intrasted with the bottle and goblet, so essential to Jeh^ngir’s 
existence. • 

These examples of the consequences of resistance had their full 
effect on they emperor, and he proceeded very tractably to the 
tents cf Mohdbat KhAn. 

Meanwhile Ndr Jehdn, though dismayed at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose her presence of mind. When wi- 
she found all* access culb off to the emperor, she imme- Johdn. 
diately put on a disguise, and set out for the bridge in a litter 
of the most ordinAry*description. As the guards were ordered 
to let every one pass, but permit no one to Votum, she crossed 
the river without obstruction, and was soon safe in the midst 
of the royal camp. She immediately sent for her brother 
and the principal chiefs,,and bittdriy^reproached them with 
their cowardice and neglect, in allowiig their sovereign to bo 
made a prisoner before their eyes. She did not confine herself 
to invectives, but made immediate preparations to rescue her 
husband by 'force; and although JehAngir, probably in real 
apprehension of what might happen to^mself in ^e ^confusion, 
sent a messenger with his signet to entreat that no Ittack might 
be made, she treated the message as a trick of MohAbafs, and 
only suspenfted her proceedings until she could ascertain the 
real position of the enemy^ camp, and the part of it inhabited 
by the emperor. During the night, a noffleman named J’eddi 
KhAn made an at1»mpt to carry off JehAngfr, by ^svinjming the. 
liver at the head of a small body of horse: his approach was 
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discovered, and it was with difficulty he effected his escape, after 
losing several of his companions killed aftid drowned in the river. 

Next morning the whole army mo>fed down to the attack. 
She attacks It was headed by Ntir Jehdn herself, who appeared on 
mSJ**** the howdali of a higS* elephant, with a bow and two 
quivers of arrows. The bridge had been burnt by® the BAjpAts, 
and the army began to cross by a forS wliich they had dis¬ 
covered lower down the river. It was a narrow shoal between 
deep water, and full of dangerous pools, so that the passage was 
not effected without the utmost disorder: many were obliged 
to swim, and all‘landed, with their powder yette^, weighed 
down with ‘their drenched clothes and armbi?r, and obliged 
to engage hand-to-hand before they could make good their 
f. footuig on the beach. Ndr Jehdn was among#- the foremost, on 
her elephant, with her brother and some of the principal chiefs 
around* her: she with difficulty effected a landing, but found it 
ipipossible to make any impression on the enemy. The Rdjplits 
liad the advantage-of the ground: they poured down showers of 
balls, arrows, and rockets on th5 troops in the ford; and, rushing 
down on those who were landing, drove them back into the water, 
sword in band. 

A scene of universal tumult and confusion ensued: the' ford 
was choked with horses and elephants; some fell, and were 
trampled under foot; others sank in the ^ools, and were unable 
to regain the shoal; and numbers plunged into the river, and 
ran the chance of making good their passage, or being swept 
away by the stream. The most furious assault Vas directed on 
N6r Jehdn: her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of 
mjpffts; her guards were overpowered and cut down at its 
feet; balls and arrows fell thick round lier howdah: and one of 
the latter wounded the infant daughter of Shehriydr, who was 
seated in her Id^. At length her ,driver^was killed; 
low. and her elpphant, having received a cut on the pro¬ 
boscis, dashed into the river, and soon sank’ in deep water, and 
was carried .down by the stream; after several plunges, he 
swam out reached the shore, when Ndr Jehin was sur- 
rounded^by her women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and 
found her howdah stained with blood, and herself busy in 
extracting the arrow, and binding up the wound of Ibhe infant. 
Vedii K^n had made another attempt, during the eosilusion 
fOf the battle, to enter the envy’s camp at an unsuspeoted 
point, ahd had penetrated so {&e ^at his.balls and arrows fell 
within ihA^t^nt where ..Jehiii^r was s^ted; but the gemM 
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repulse forced him also to retire. He effected his retreat, 
wounded and with the lJ>ss of many of nis men; and imme¬ 
diately retired to the neighbouring fort of Bdhtds, of which he 
was the governor. 

Ndr Jehdn now saw that there# was no hop^f rescuing her 
husband by force; and she determined to joinnim^nsho join# the 
his captivity, and trust to fortune and her own arts for hSSjJS- 
effecting his deliverance. * 

MohiLbat Kh^, after his success at the Hydaspes, ad¬ 
vanced to Attok, where A'saf Khdn had retired. Hisin^^t^of 
authority ^w;as npw so well established that# it was iww**, 
recognised by mo&t of the army; and A'saf Khdii^ and such 
leaders as attempted to hold out, were obliged in the end to give 
themselves up as# prisonerfe. But the security and even the 
extent of Mohdbat’s power was far from being so gr^t as it 
appeared. His haughty and violent behaviour to those who 
had^been opposed to him took deep root in their breasts; the^ 
, ascendancy of the Rdjp^^ offensive to the other troops; 
and, as the provinces were still faithful to the emperor, and two 
of his sons at large, Moh^bat was obliged to use great manage¬ 
ment in his.treatment of his prisoner, and to effect his objects 
by persuasion rather than by force or fear. Jehdngir, Artifice* of 
tutored by Ndr Jeh^n, took full advantage of the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed; he affected to enter into 
Mohdbat’s views wit6 his* usual facility; expressed himself 
pleased to be delivered from the thraldom in which he had been 
kept by A'saf Khin*; and even carried his duplicity so far as to 
warn Mohilbat that he must not think Ndf* Jeh^ was as well 
disposed to him as he was himself, and to put him on his guard 
against little plots that Vere occasionally formed for thwarting 
his measures. Moh&bat vias completdyjolmded by these artifices, 
and, thinkin|[ himself sure of the emp«ror, he gave less heed to 
the designs of others. 

During these procfeedings the army advanced to Cdbul^ the 
neighbourhood of the Afghans made it necessary to, increase the 
king’s guard, and Niir Jeh^n seized 16he opporti^it;^ of getting 
persons in her interest to offer their services in iu5i a way as 
to avoid suspicion. Jeh&ogir was allowed, at this time, to go 
out to shool on an elephant, always surrounded by Kiijpdts, and 
With one in particular, who stuck to him like his shadow, and 
nevor ftw a moijjjient let him^out of his s^ht. (^n (me * 

of' th^ occasions an affray took place between the 
im^^ts with theand some of the Ahdis, atroopii. 
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select body of single horsemen, "whose duty it was to attend on 
his Majesty. The largest part of the eicort being composed of 
RAjptits, the Ahdis were overpowered* and several of them 
killed; and on their complaining to Moh^bat, he said he "would 
• be happy to punish the offence df they bould bring it home to 
any individu?i.ls. !ihe Ahdis, incensed at this evasfon, fell with 
their whole force on a bod^ of Rdjpdts, billed many, and drove 
others into the hills, where they were made slaves by the Haz4- 
rehs Mohdbat himself was exposed to so much danger in this 
disturbance that he was forced to take refuge in the king’s tent. 
Next day the ringleaders were punished; but apportion of the 
array was left'in open enmity with the Rdjpdts, whose numbers 
were also diminished; and the Afghans of« the neighbourhood 
-^potaaud showed every disposition to'take pant with the em- 
peror. Ndr Jehan could therefore pursue her schemes 
jeMu. ^ Iggg obstruction and less fear of detection. She 
employed agents to enlist fit men in scattered points at a dis¬ 
tance, whence some, were to straggle into camp as df in quest 
of service, while the others wei’e to remain at their positions, 
and await her further orders. She next made Jehdngir suggest 
a muster of the troops of all the jdgird^irs; and wh^ she was 
summoned to produce her contingent, she affected to be indig¬ 
nant at being put on a level with an ordinary subject, and said 
she would take care that her muster should not turn out to her 
discredit. Accordingly, she dressed out her old troops so as to 
make the smallness of their number conspicuous, entertained 
new levies as if to complete her contingent, attd at the same 
time directed her recluits in the country to repair by twos and 
HeBciie of threes to the army. All this could not be done "with- 
joh&ngir. some alarm to MohAbat Khdn; but he was no 

longer able to crush oppqsitibn by force, and he suffered him¬ 
self to be persuaded by ^hdngir to avoid persoiml risk, by 
forbeark^ to accomp^y him to the muster of Jehu’s 
contingent. Jeli^ngir advanced alone to the review; and he 
vhad no sooner got to the centre of the line, than the troops 
closed in on^hm, cut off ihe E4jpfit horse by whom he was 
guarded, and IMng speedily joined by their confederates, ren¬ 
dered it Impossible to make any attempt to seize his person. 
MohAbat KhAn perceived that his power was irretrievably lost; 
and immediately withdrew to a distance with his troops, and 
entered bn negojiation lo procure his pardon and assurance of 
safety. • • 

JehAi^ was now restored to liberty, and NAr JehAnjto 
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power. Slie had relinquished none of her designs during the 
period of her adversity; ^d as she was obliged to make xemw 
terms with Mohdbat, to procure the release * of her 
brother, who was his prisoner, she determined to con- 
nect'the pardon of one.enemy ^th the destruction of another; . 
and made it a condition of the emperor’s #<!^conciliation with 
Mohdbat, that he should immediately have the* use note sent 
of his services against Sh^h Jeh^b. That prince, Jehdii. 
after his own submission and the misfortune of his father, had 
come from the Deckan to Ajmir with only 1,000 men, in the 
hopes that his army might increase as he qdvanced; but Raja 
Kishen Sihg, hfs .principal adherent, dying at that jplace, instead 
of an accession, he sjiffered the loss of half his numbers, and was 
obliged, as the only means of securing his personal safety, to fly 
across the desert to Sind. He was then in the lowest state of' 
depression, and would have retired to Persia if he had lyjt been 
prevented by ill-health. From this time his fortunes began to 
brighten: he heard of the death of Parviz ^at Burhdnpiir, an*d 
learned also that Mohdbat, instead of pursuing him, was now 
himself pursued by an army of the emperor, with whom he had 
again come to a rupture. 

Sincouraged by these circumstances, he set 
through Guzerdt, for the Deckan, where he was soonanjewn 
joined by Mohdbat with such part of his force as still iLiljeidsL 
remained.*^, • 

Jehdngir, soon after his deliverance, marched back from Cdbul 
to Ldhdr. Some iirae was spent in restoring every brancli of 
the government to its old footing; and# when all had been 
satisfactorily arranged, the emperor set oJff on his annual visit to 
Cashmir. , • 

Some time after his ^ival in thq]b valley, Shehriydr was seized 
with so violent an illness that he w^ obliged to leave Cashmir 
for the wAmer climate of Lahdr. Not long after his sickne* 
departure, Jehdngir was himself taken ilPwith a severe return 
of his asthma, and it soon became evident that his life ^as in« 
great danger. An attempt was ma4e to remove Bim to Ldhdr; 
his complaint was increased by the motion aifO passage of the 
mountains; and before he had got over a third of his journey. 


off, Ue breaks 
’ with the 


** Gkdtjto’B Eb^ Ehcbi appear mexplicable ; and it is not easy to 

makes an intermediate reconciliation be> believe tBbt if Mobdbat had l:Aen in NfPr 

tween Mohdbat and Jehdngir, and another Jehu’s hands, having no longer her bro^ 
visit of Mohdbat to court, fdlowed by a ther for a hoatogejsbe would agau have 

fresh revolt; but these rapid ^dianges been allowed to retire in safety. 
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he had a severe attack, and died soon after reaching his tent, in 
and death the sixtieth year of his age. ^ 

f Several of the great men pf the time of Akber died 

2^ lolr shortly before Jeh^ngir: Aziz died before the usurpation 
Bafar 28 .' Moh^bat, Malik rAmbcr enuring its continuance, and 
Mirzd Khdn (tlK;JKhini KhdhI-n) shortly after it yas suppressed. 

Among {he occurrences of JeMngir’so reign may be mentioned 
an edict against the use of tobacco, which was then a novelty. 
It would be curious, as marking the epoch of the introduction of 
a practice now universal in Asia, if the name of tambAcd, by 
which it is known in most eastern countries, were not of itself 
sufficient te show" its American origin.’^® , , 


CHAPTER II. 


shAh jehIn, till 1657. 


The influence of Niir Jehan expired* with her husband, and 
the fruit of all her long intrigues was lost in a moment.* Her 
AW Khin favourite, Shehriydr, was absent, and A'saf KhAn, who 
whihilh along determined to support Shah JehAn, im- 

johAii. mediately sent off a messenger to summon him from 
the Deckan. In the meantime, to sanction his own measures by 


“ Where no other autflority is quoted 
for faota in this reign, they are taken 
from Khdfl Khdji, from Gliwiwio’s Rdgn 
of Jehmyir, or from the autobiographical 
Memoirs of the emperor. Kluifl l^Itdn’s 
history is compilef| from varioust-xwjunts, 
written and oral. Mr. Qladwinfoj is evi¬ 
dently all dra\vn from written histories, 
bnt ha only quotes tlie, Mtuldri Jehdn^ 
giH, and the Memoirs of the emperor, 
of iroich Last he possessed a much more 
complete copy*t>]han that translated by 
Major !Price. The Memoirs thooiiselves 
contain a grEatfiboal of information re- 
gariling particular periods and. the cha¬ 
racters of individuals; and though written 
in a rambling and inaccurate manner, ore 
not without signs of talent. A large por¬ 
tion of them is composed of stories of 
magicah petfmmances; ^ime, though 
grea^ exaggerate, are ob'rioiwly tricks 
of yentriloqui|m a^d legerdemain, but all 
regarded by*the emperor as in some 


degree the result of supernatural power. 
Those fables would lead to a lower 
estimate of his intelligence, if we did not 
remonAier the demonology of his contem- 
poriiry in England. [Mr. Morley, in hiS 
CatatStjue, show's that there are two 
editions of this autobiography. The one, 
transLited by Major Brice, gives an im- 
j>erfoct and oonfu^ account of only the 
first two years of the Sultan’s reign ; the 
other contains the autobiogt'aphy of eigh¬ 
teen years, and is completed by an e^tor, 
Muhammad Htfdt Mr. Morl^ says: “The 
autobiography of JelUtoglr is undoubtedly 
ode of Hie most curious and intor^eting 
works in the whole range of the Muham¬ 
madan literature of Ind^, presenting, as 
it does, a complete picture of the private. 
life of one of the moat powerful and des- 
p^ic monarchs of the world, of his own 
Tiew% moral and mlitics^ of the manners 
of his oourt> and of tike diief bvente of 
his reign."—E».] 
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the appeartooe of legal authority, he released Prince D^war, the 
son of Khusrou, from prison, and proclaimed him king.^ Niir 
Jeh5n, endeavouring to support the cause of Shehriy^r, 

■was placed under a temporary restraint by her brother; 

and from‘that time, although sh^ survived for many years, her' 

name is never again mentioned iti%istory * ^ 

A'saf Kh^n then cqptinued his mardi toXdhdrf Shehriydr, 
who was already in that city, seized the royal treasure, Defeats 
bought over the troops, and, forming a coalitign with wht’i^ut • 
two sons of his uncle, the late Prince Ddniydl, marched *" •**“*“ 
out to oppose A'saf Khdn. The battle ended in his defeat; he 
fled into,the citadel, was given up by*his adherent^, and he was 
afterwards put to’ death, with the sons of Ddniydl,.by orders from 
Shdh Johdn.* * 


The new^emjJteror lost no time in obeying the summons of# 
A'saf Khdn. He left the Deckan, accompanied by shih jeMn 
Mohdbat; and on his arrival at Agra caused his acces- 
sion to be proclaimed, and took formal possession of olrdiucl^ t 
the throne.^* • 

The highest honours were conferred on A'saf Khdn *!h.' losr, 
and Mohdbat, and great promotions and distributions 
of money were made to the friends and adherents of the emperor. 
Amdhg his first acts were, to abolish the ceremony of prostration, 
to restore the Mahometan lunar year in ordinary correspondence, 
and to make some otljer slight changes favourable to the Mussul¬ 
man religidh. 

When firmly es^blished in his government, Shdh Jehan 
seems to have indemnified himself for his late fatigues and priva¬ 
tions, by giving a loose to his passion for fnagnificent buildings 
and expensive entertainments. He erected palaces in his prin¬ 
cipal cities; and, on tRe first anniversary of his accession, he 
,had a suite of tents prepared in Cathmir, wh\ch, if we are to 
believe hifij^historian,® it took two nfbnths to pitch. He intro¬ 
duced new forms of lavish expenditure qp that occasion; for 
besides the usual ceremony of being weighed against piwjcious 
substances, he had vessels filled with jewels waved round his * 


KhdftKhdn. 

* She died in A,p. 1646, A.B. 1056. She 
WM .treated^th 'respecii and allowed a 
stipend of 250,0002. a-year. She wore no 
colour but white after Jehdngir’s deatlu 
abstained from all entertainments, wd 
appeared to devote her life to the me- 
TDory of her bvtsballd: ehe was buried in 
a tomb she had heneU erected <^se to 


that of Jehdngfr at Lhidr, {KMH Khdn.) 

* Kmi Kh6n. • • 

* D^war Shukdh (also callefl Bolstkl),'^ 
who had been set up for king by A's^ 
KlUln, found means to escape to Persia, 
where hfjf was afterwards s^n by ti^ 
Holstein mbassadors in 1633. (0]eariu«u 
Ambataadora' Tmvdk, p. 100.) 

* Kh^Ei Kh*i. • • 
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head, or poured over his person (according to thfe superstition 
that such offerings would avert misfoi^unes) ; and all the wealth 
so devoted was immediately scattered among the bystanders, or 
given away in presents. The whole expense of the festival, in¬ 
cluding gifts of money, jew^s, rich dresses and arms, elephants 
and horses, a^^nted, by the account of the sapie historian, to 
j 61,600,006 sterling. • 

He was disturbed in jbhese enjoyments by an inuption of the 
Local dia- Hzbcks VO. Cdbul *. they ravaged the country and be- 
turbaneea. gigged the Capital, but retired on the approach of a light 
force, followed up by an army under Mohdbat Kh^n. To this 
invasion succeeded the revolt of Narsing Ded, ther murderer of 
Abiil Fazl. He opposed a long resistance in Bunddcand, before 
he was brought to submit.® 

Moh^Lbat had only reached Sirhind on his Vay to C^bul, when 
the intelligence of the retreat of the Uzbeks was received. He 
was immediately recalled to the capital, and directed to prepare 
for a march into the Deckan. 

Khan Jehan L'odi was an Afghan of low birth, but with all the 
unruliness of his nation in India. He had 
L-idi. held great military charges in the reign of Jehdrngir, 
and commanded in the Deckan under Parviz at thei time of that 
prince’s death. Being left with undivided authority, he thought 
it for his advantage, perhaps for that of the state, to make peace 
with the son of Malik Amber, now at the head of the Nizdm 
ShdhI government. He gave up what still remained'to the Moguls 
of Shdh Jehan’s conquests, and entered into a dose intimacy 
with his late enemies. 

When Shdh Jehdn set out to assume the throne, he refused to 
join him, marched into Mdlwa, laid siege to Mandd, and seemed 
to be aiming at independence. He resumed to obedience when 
Shdh Jehdn’s,accession waJs secure; and it was thought prudent, 
at first, to confiim him hi his government, and a%rwards to be 
content with removing him to that of Mdlwa, while the Deckan 
wa? given to Mohdbat Khan. 

Having co-operated in the reduction of Rdja Narsing De6, be 
was invited^.to court, affd treated with great attention; but 
before ^he had been long there, he received intimations from 
some of his friends tliat the emperor harboured deigns against 
him, and was only waiting an opportunity to find him off his 
guar<^. These suggestions, whether true or false, made an im¬ 
pression on his jealous nature. He refused to attend on the 
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king, assembled his troops round the palaee he inhabited, and 
stood prepared to defen^ himself against any attempt that 
might be made on him. ^ Negotiations then took place, and 
were so successful that all differences appeared to be removed, 
when some new circums|ance exeited Khin JehAn’s distrust,, 
and decided hi^i to run all risks rather than r^plftin within the 
power of men on whose* faith he could not rely. Ode hu flight 
night, soon after dark, he assembled <tll his troops, 
placed his women in the centre on elephants, and marched 
openly out of Agra with his kettle-drums beating, at the head 
of 2,000 veteran Afghans, and accompanied by twelve of his 
own sons. #He w*s,puraued within two'hours % a strong body 
the royal troojjs, who overtook him at the river Chambal. 
He had scarcely time to send his family across the river, when 
he was obliged to cover their retreat by engaging the very 
superior force that was in pursuit of him. The severest part 
of the action was between the Afghans and a body of RAjpAts, 
who dismoun|;ed and charged with pikes, according to their • 
national custom. RAja Pirti Sii^ RAhtdr and KhAn JehAn 
were engaged hand-to-hand, and separated with mutual wounds. 
After a long resistance, KhAn JehAn plunged into the stream, 
and el^ected liis passage with the loss of a few men drowned, 
besides those he had lost in the action. The royal troops did 
not, at first, venture to follow him; and when they had been 
joined by reinforcements, and were emboldened to renew the 
pursuit, KhAn JehAn had got so much the start of them, that 
he was able to ma^e his way through Bunddlcand into the wild 
and woody country of GdndwAna, from whence he soon opened 
a communication with his old ally, the king of Ahmednagar. 

The affair now assume^ so serious an aspect that m* proceed- 
ShAh JehAn thought it necessary to. toke the field in 
person, and moved into t^e Deckan at •the head of amaiXr*“^ 
great armamedKi. a.d. leas, 

He halted, himself, at BurhAnpfir, and sent^on three a.m. loitl). 
detachments, or rather armies,’ into the hostile ter-awwo^* 
ritory. ^ * 

The three Deckan monarchies had, at this tiiSf, •recovered 
their isncient limits, and (except the fort of Ahmed- 8 ^* 0 # the 
na^, whicK still Jheld out in disregard of KhAn’^*“- 
JehAn^s cession) the Moguls were reduced to ihe eastern half 
of KbAndAsh and an adjoining portion of BerAr. The greatest • 
of the Deckan kingdoms was ^at of Ahmednagar, which was 
' The native! h^tniaa estimales them at 60,000 men * 
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contiguous to the Mogul territory. MortezA NizAm ShAb (the 
king set up by Malik Amber) was weil inclined to act for him¬ 
self on the death of that minislier; bi^t he \vould, perhaps, have 
remained a pageant, if the sons of Malik Amber had possessed 
• talents equal to their father’s.**, The fact was far otherwise; and 
MortezA soon ^placed and imprisoned Path Khdin, the eldest 
of them, and afterwards conducted th6 administration himself. 
He did so with so little hbility, that his kingdom became a scene 
of faction, affording every iidvantage to his foreign enemies.® 

Ibrahim A'dil ShAh of Bijdptir, who died about the same time 
with Amber, an,d left his country in a much more prosperous 
, condition ;to his son, Mohammed A'dil ; and Abdullah 

Kutb Shah of Golcdnda, who was probably aggrandizing him¬ 
self at the expense of his Hindii neighbours^ in TdlingAn^, took 
no part in the quarrels of the Mahometan kings. 

By the time ShAh JehAn reached BurhAnpAr, KhAn JehAn 
had moved from Gdndw^a into the country under Ahmedna- 


gar. The Mogul armies, in consequence, marched into that 
territory, and were assisted .by a siihultaneous movement from 
KMu Jeh&n the side of GuzerAt. KhAn Jehdn, after some unavail- 
A^tSinagar. ing attempts, by himself and his allies, to make head 
against this disproportioned force, retired to the southward, and 
eluded the Mogul detachments by moving from place to place. 
At length Azam KhAn, the most active of ShAh JehAn’s 


Purtmed by 
Azam Khim. 


officers, by a succession of foited marches, succeeded 
in surprising him, took his baggage, and forced him 


to seek shelter by retiring among the hiUscand woods, where 


the whole of the enemy’s force could not be brought to bear on 
him. He then kept retreating—sometimes checking his pursuers 
by defending favourable positions, and sometimes escaping from 
them by long and une:|pected marches. In this manner ‘he 
reached BijA|»dr. He <jxpeeted to persuade the king to take his 
Fauainob- I found Mohammed A'dil Shih entirely ,dis- 
inclined To enter on such a contest, and was obliged 
Bijipir. QnjjQ jjjOTQ ^ return to the territories of the king of 
Ahmednapar. MortezA,.NizAm ShAh had himself been hard- 
Hteaiiyttw pi^^sed during this interval, and two of the greatest of 

gone over to the 

detea^ enemy. He had stiU sufficient i^nSdeme to try the 
effect of a decisive battle. He assembled hw army at DdulatA- 
bAd,*^ and took ^tPin strong ground amoi^ the ne^hbourmg 
passes; .thil ad^mntage did not compensated fw the superior 

• Gn«t Diift KMH Kbip.',. 
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numbers of his enemies ;^he was defeated, and obliged to seek 
protection in his forts and in desultory warfare. KhinJehAu 
Meanwhile Kh£n Jehdn, ol^erwheftaed by tho defeat of^tol”*’’'’ 
his allies, the destraction of their^ country, and the additional 
calamities of famine and pestilehae with wh^ it was now’ 
visited, determined to q\j|it the scene, and to tstke refuge (as was 
supposed) with the Afghans near P^hd’j^er, where all the north¬ 
eastern tribes were at that time up )ii arms. If such was his 
intention, he was unable to accomplish it; after passing the 
Nerbadda near the frontier of GuzerAt, he crossed all MAlwa 
towards Bpid^lcand, where he hoped to be able to revive the 
spirit of insurro(Jtibn; but the rdja of that couniry turned 
against him, and cut off his rear-guard, under his long-tried and 
attached friend DftryA KhAn; and, being overtaken by the ^ 
Moguls, he sent off his wounded, and made a stand A^ith the 
remains of his force, now reduced to 400 Afghans. His i^sist- 
ance, though long and desperate, was vain: his party Avas , 
destroyed or ‘dispersed, and he was obliged te fly with a few 
devoted adherents. He endeavou/ed to force his way into tho 
hill-fort of CAlinjer, was repulsed with the loss of Ms son, and 
was at last overtaken at a pool where he had stopped hontoiriu 
from exhaustion: and after defending himself with 
his usual gaUantiy, and receiving many wounds, was struck 
through with a pike ^y a RAjpdt, and his head was ^ j, 
sent as a ihost acceptable present to the Mogul 
emperor. ® 

The war Avith l^iz^m ShAh was not concluded by the removal 
of its original cause. At this time a destructfve famine conttoumco 
desolated the Deckan. It began from a failure-of the 
pgriodical rains in A.D. 1629, and was raised to a 
frightful pitch by a recumrence of the»s^e misfortune 
in 1630. Tjiousands of people emigrilted, and many 
perished before they reached more favoured provinces; vast 
numbers died at home; whole districts were depopulated, |md 
some had not recove;:ed at the end of forty years. “ Jhe famine 

was accompanied by a total failure of Tforage, and J^,the death 
of all the cattle; jyad the miseries of the people were completed 
by a pestUepce such as is usually the consequence of the other 
calamiii^ In the midst of these horrors, Azam Khto carried 
qh his operations gainst MqrtezA Kiz^ Sh^h; and that ^ 
prinee, ascribiag,.ali h^ disasters to the misco]qduct o? his ^ 

/ • • 

Graat Buft , ' '• Khifl Khin. 
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minister, removed him from his office, and conferred it on 
Fath KhAn, son of Malik Amber, whohi he released from prison 
for the purpose. ♦ ^ 

The prospect of the ruin of the Nizdm ShAh, which now 
The king of seemed at hand, alarmed Mohammed A'dil ShAh, who, 
tbougm^^leased at first with the humiliation of his 
Ahmednegar. hercditaiy enemy, was not msensible of the danger 
certain to result to himself from the entire subversion of the 
neighbouring monarchy. !He therefore brought a seasonable 
relief to the weaker party, by declaring war with the Moguls. 
But his assistance camp too late to preserve Moytez^l Nizd,m 
Sh^li fronr the consequences of his own imprudence. Fath 
Kh^in, more mindful of former injuries than recent favours, and 
ambitious of recovering the authority once possessed by his 
father, applied all the power which had been confided to him to 
the destruction of the donor; and, aided by the weakness and 
, unpopularity of Mortezd himself, was soon strong enough to put 
that prince and .his chief adherents to death, and to take the 
Murcierof govemment into his own hands. At the same time, 
Akiuldfu^ar he Sent to offer submission and a large contribution to 
to^path*”^ the Moguls, and placed an infant on the,throne, with 
to profession that he was to hold his dignity in 

sh4h jehdn. subordination to Shdh Jeh^ln. 

His terms were immediately accepted, and Shdh Jehdn 
Wfwwith turned his whole force against* BijdpiSr. r Fath Khdn, 
amtFnue*. howevcr, evaded the fulfilment of his promises, was 
again attacked by the Moguls, aiid‘'Once more joined 
his causes with that of A'dil Shdh. He was after¬ 


wards reconciled to the Moguls; and various similar changes 


took place in the progress of the war; from his perfidious and 
shifting policy. t ' * . • "* 

During one of those cvicissitudes, the king o£ Bfjdpiir was 
sfeMof borne down by the superior force of his *enemies, and 
^as constrained to take refuge in his capital, where he 


was besieged by a great army under the command of A'saf Khdn. 
In this dei^pe^te situation, he must have shared the' fate of his 
former rival,*' if he had not found resources in his own abilities 


and address. While he used every exertion to defend his town, 
and to harass the assailants, he amused A'saf KIMn, and de¬ 
layed his operations by a variety of well-contrived artifices: 
sometimes he enteiw on negotfations himself, and held out 
hopes of his (immediately yielding to ShAh ^efaAn’s demands, 
without the risk of fhrthei' hostilities; at other tlme^ he 
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engaged A'sal Khdn in intrigues with chieftains who pretended 
to make bargains for their defection; and sometimes led him 
into disasters by feigned (^ers %m individuals to desert their 
posts when attacked, or to admit his troops by night into parts 
of the'fortifications intrusted to Jkeir charge. During all this, 
time, disease and famine were pla^ng their in the camp 
of A'saf Kh^n; and he^at last found himself under* the 'neces¬ 
sity of raising the siege, and revenged himself bypa^i^reof 
cruelly ravaging the unexhausted parts of the 
kingdom.'^ * * 

It was about the time of this failure, tha^ Shdh Jeh^ re¬ 
turned to •his coital, leaving Mohdbal Kh^n in tji 0 The emperor 
supreme government pf the Deckan.^* The operations doS™* 
carried on under that general led, at length, to FathaiSxih;"' 

• ^ ^ ' jt H 1041 

Khdn’s being shut up in the fort of Doulatdbdd, where ,UaiomiutJ ' 
he defended himself, with occasional assistance from th6 kjng of 
Bijapfir; and the fate of the Nizdm Shahi monarchy seemed to 
rest on the result of the struggle. It was decided by a gene-* 
ral action, in which the combined force of the Deckanis was 
defeated in an attempt to raise the siege; and Fath IChan soon 
after surrendered and entered into the Mogul service, a o. loss, 
while tthe king whom he had set up was sent off aI*i"o42.’ 
prisoner to Gw^lidr. 

The king of Bijdpdr, being now left alone, made overtures of 
negotiation, .which wdre not favourably received; he niHjuccess of 
then continued to defend himself, and all the efforts 
of Mohdbat Kh^n were ineffectual to subdue him. An 
important point of the war was the siege pf Perinda, on his 
failure in which Mohd.bat Khdn was obliged to fall back on 
Burhdnpfir, and desist from aggressive operations. a.i>. les*. 

He had before been pi^t under the^ nominal command of the 
emperor’s second son, Bhujd, who was,a boy; and he was now 
recced to court, and the Deckan was divided into two com¬ 
mands, under Khdni Dourdn and Khini ZemS.n. 

These officers were less successful than their predece^ora 
Mohammed A'dil Shfih continued toehold out; anff^the Niz^m 
Shihi monarchy, which seemed to have come t<?Vi end on the 
surrender of Fath Eh4n, was revived by a chief whos^ family 
were afterwards to act an important part as the founders of the 

« • • 

“ Orant Dufif. Eyn KTiAt. , m Grant Ihiff. Thjreis a conaiderable t 

^ Bhdn. di%renoe between hie dal^ and those oi 

« Graht Duffi . . . Khdfl Kbda at this^rioi 
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Maratta nation. Tliis was Sh^hji Bosla, who had 'risen to con¬ 
siderable rank in the time of Malik Amber, and had 
attempts to distinguished himself as a partisan during the late wars. 
Ah- After the fall of Doufat£bdd,*’he drew off to the rugged 
metnagar. wcst/^f tlio Depkau; and,some time after, 

was so strongS^s to set up' £ new pretender to the throne of 
Ahmednag^, andl, in time, to get possjif'ssion of all the districts 
of that kingdom from the sea to the capital. 

The Deckan, therefore, was as far as ever from being subdued; 
and SMh Jehan perceived the necessity of returning in person 
to that country, to make another effort to reduce it. 

He marched from Agra towards the end of 1635,^® and, on 
Tiie emperor umving in the Dcckan, he adopted Kis former plan of 
tiue^uwk^m. breaking his army into divisions ; and sent them, in the 
No’ cmter; fi^st instauce, to recover the kingdohi of Ahmednagar. 

When they had driven Shdhjf from the open country, 
fttt vftj. reduced many of his principal forts, Shdh Jehdn 

turned his whole force on Bijdpfir, took several strong places, 
and constrained Mohammed A'dil Shdh once more to shut him- 
Failure of self up in his capital. The talents which had delivered 
tcaiipt ou him during the former siege did not desert him on this 
occasion. He laid waste the country for twenty miles 
i-ound Bijdptir, destroying every particle of food or ferage; 
filled up the wells, drained off the reservoirs, and rendered it 
im|)ossible for any army to support itself during an attack on 
the city. 

The Moguls were therefore reduced tq, the plunder of his 
territories, and met with frequent losses from the spirit and 
activity of his detachments. Both parties, ere long, were 
Pei^ with wearied with this sort of warfare; and, A'dil Sh^h 
making the first pverture, peace was concluded, on 
A.a 1046. terms much Aidre favourable than he could have 
expected. He consente<^ to an annual payment i»f 200,0002. a 
year to ShAh Jehda] but he was to receive, in return, a share 
of tke Nizdm ShAhi dominions, which much extended his terri- 
^tory on the north and east.^ . * 

ShAhji h^d'Out for some time longer: at length he also sub- 
S blitted, gave up his pretended king, and entered into 
Booik. the service of the kbg of BijApfir, with jfJie consent 
of ShAh JehAh. 

At «n early period j^f this invaaion, ShAh JehAn overavfed 
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the king of’ Golc 6 nda, and had forced him to desist from 
reciting the name of the King of Persia in the public tho empeM 
prayers, and to agree to pay a regular tribute. ” . 

These transactions being concluded, Shdh Jehan re- 
turned* to liis capital, and the kingdom of Alimed- 
nagar was at length extingui 8 hed*? 6 f ever. A.U. loit>! 

While Sh^h Jehd,n*s'attention was principally engaged with 
the Deckan, some events of less moment were taking dis¬ 
place in other quarters. The H)i-tiiguese fort of and succtissea 
Hugh, not far from Calcutta, was taken, after a siege, ton. 
by the governor of Bengal (1631). There were revolts of the 
Bunddlas, the* first of which the son of Sarsin^ Ded was 
killed. One portion of the troops on the eastern frontier com¬ 
pleted the settlement of Little Tibet (1634 and 1636); another 
was defeated, and almost destroyed, in an attempt to conquer * 
Sirinagar (1634); and a third, wliich invaded the petty stfite of 
Cdch Beh^r from Bengal, was compelled, by the unhealthiness 
of the climate, to relinquish the country after they were in* 
possession (1637). • 

The most important occurrence of these times was the acqui¬ 
sition of Candah^r, the governor of which, Ali Merdd-n Recovery of 
Khdn,i founcf himself exposed to so much danger from 
the tyranny of his sovereign, the King of Persia, that KhAn. 
ho gave up the place to Shdh Jehdn, and himself took refuge at 
Delhi. He lyas received with great honour, and was ^ 037 ^ 
afterwards, at. different times, made governor of Cash- 
mil* and Cdbul, and employed on various wars and other duties. 
He excited universal admiration at the coqrt by the skill and 
judgment of his public works, of which the canal which bears 
his name at Delhi still affords a proof, and by the taste and 
elggance he displayed on ^11 occasions^of show and festivity. 

His militoy talents were first trie^ m an in\e^ion of Balkh 
and BadakMhin. Those provinces had remained in invasion of 
the hands of the Uzbeks since they were lost by Mirzd 
SoleimAn, and were now held by Nazar Mohammed, the yodnger 
brother of Imdm Kuli, sovereign of all the territory beyond the 
Oxus, ftom the Caspian Sea tp Mount Imaus. * 

The revolt of Nazar Mohammed’s son, Abdul Aziz, enaouraged 
by his powerful unde, tempted ShAh Jehdn, who had jtm, 
enjoyed i^veral years of repose, to assert the dormant 
rights of hhr ^tmily, \ AU Merddn penetraflbd the range of*HindA» 
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Cusb, and ravaged Badakhshdn; but tbo advance of tbe winter, 
and tbe fear of being cut off from tbb soutbem countries, com¬ 
pelled bim to' retreat without having gained any solid advan¬ 
tage. Next year the enterprise was attempted by .KAja Jagat 
•Sing,^* whose ^hief strengtli*’t'ay in A body of 14,000 l^jpAts, 
raised in h^s o\^country,'.but paid l>y the emperoi'. 

The spirit of the RajpAts never shone more brilliantly than 
in this unusual duty: they stormed mountain-passes, 
in th^oun- made forced marges over snow, constructed redoubts 
Hindi ciwh. by their own labour (the lAja himself taking an axe 
like the rest), and bore jip against the tempests of^ that frozen 
region as j^rmly as against the fierce and re]^ated ‘attacks of 
the Uzbeks. . 

But, with all these exertions, the enterprise now appeared so 
arduous that Shdh Jehd-n himself resolved to move to C4bul, and 
to send on his son. Prince Mordd, under the guidance of Ali 
A D 1646 Merdin Khdn, with a large army, into Balkh. “ This 
4Vjehk completely successful; Mordd was 

niovMto ioined by some of Nazar Mohammed’s sons, and after- 
Balkh wards received the submission of that chief; but just 
F^^’^oiAd taken possession of the capital,^a new rup- 

and niMe r- turo took place (with some suspicion of bad faith on 
the part of the Moguls). Nazar Mohammed, now di¬ 
vested of his defensible places, was obliged to fly to Persia; and 
A.D. 1646 , tis dominions were annexed, by 'proclamation, to those 
ilnfiose, of Shdh Jehdn. But this conquest was not long left 
imdisturbed: Abdul Aziz collected a force beyond the 
Overrun hy Oxus, hnd Sent uumerous bands of plunderers to lay 
toinWond waste the newly-conquered territory. Sh&h Jehdn had. 
theoxua. ijy. time, returned to Delhi; and Mor4d, tired of 
the service, and impatienf. ‘of the control of AU MenMn, had 
left his proviiice without! leave, and was sent awa^r from court 
Aurangdb i^i disgTRce. The charge of restoring order was there- 
fore imposed on Prince Aurangzib, while the king him- 
a.6. i 6«, self again repaii-ed to C4bul to support him. Auran- 
A.B. io«. obtaiiied a great victory over the Uzbeks: 

its efiTects, however, were by no means decisive; for Abdul Aziz 
crossed* the Oxus iu person, and so harassed the Moguls, that 
Aurangzib, after some partial successes, wdb obliged to 
in protection from the walls of Balkh itself. 

^ Abdht this time itazar Mohammed, having fiuied to obtain ' 


^ FrobaUy the r<(j» d C(Ha. ** KMfl IShim sflye 60,900 xSiyaliy, and 10,000 foot. 
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aid in Persia, threw himself on the clemency of Sh4h Jeh^i; 
and the latter prince, perceiving how little his prospects 8 h«i jeiuiu 

• J J v 1. Tl ^ 11 j , abandon* hii 

were advanced by such |n expenditure of blood and wuqueBt 


treasure, ca,pie to the prudent resolution of withdrawing from the 
contest; and that he might do sa*;snth the lesi^humiliation, he 
transferred hisr rights to Nazar Mohammed, tbeh a i^ppliant at 
his court. Aurangzib whs accordingly directed to make msaatroas 
over the places that remained in hia po&ession; and he Aurangitib. 
began his retreat from BaJkh, under continual attacks from the 
Uzbeks of Abdul AzJz’s party. When he reached the passes of 
Hindd Cusji, the persecution was taljen up, for the sake of 
plunder, b^ the ipountaineers of the Haz^reh tribes, <nd, to com¬ 
plete his misfortunes, the winter set in with violence; and though 


the prince himself readied C^bul with a light detachment, yet 
the main body of his army was intercepted by the snow, and 
suffered so much in this helpless condition, from the unremitting 


assaults of the Hazdrehs, that they wore glad to escape ^^out oio 
in separate bodies, with the loss of all their baggage and ®',o. 1 ^ 47 , 
almost all their horses.™ • * 



The tranquillity purchased by the relinquishment of Balkh 
was first disturbed by an attack on Candah^r by the 

▼ *' ratiikfiTi DV 

Persians. During the weak and tyrannical reign of Shdh the Pentuuig. 
Safi, and the minority of his son, Shdh Abbds II., the Moguls 
had been allowed to enjoy the fruits of All Merd^in’s desertion 
unmolested;. but as *Abb^ advanced towards manhood, his 
ministers induced him to assert the dignity of his monarchy, by 
restoring it to its«nflient limits. He assembled a large ims. 
army, and marched against Candah^r. He showed 
much judgment in beginning the siege in winter, when the com¬ 
munication between India and Cdbul was cut off by the snow, 
while his own operational went on ^^obstructed in the mild 
climate of (jjandahidr. The consequence was, that although 
Aurangzib and the vazir Saild Ullah Khdn were ordered off in aU 
haste ^m the Panjdb, and although they made their way with 
gr^t exertions through the mountains, they arrived too late to » 
save CandalAr, which had been taken^fberasiege^o/^wo months 
and a half. The exhausted condition of the arrRy after their 
winter march compelled Aurangzib and Sa4d Ullah to hhlt and 
refit at C&Bul; while the King of Persia withdrew to Her&t, 
leaving a strong garrison in Oandah&r,^^ 

The Indian army came before that city*in May 1649. * They \ 

'*1 , * 

* • 
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immediately opened their batteries, and the contest Vas actively 
Anrangzib conductcd on both sides, 'with springing of mines, 
assaults by the besiegers, ai^d sallies by the ganison. 
Those operations were not interrupted by the approach 
of an army sent Shah A.bbds to raise the siege. 
Aurangzib wasSj^ntented with sending a detachfnent to oppose 
the attack)^ and remained, himself, in kis lines before the city. 
The force he had employed was sufficient* to repel the Persians, 
but it could not prevent their destroying the forage and cutting 
off the supplies of the besiegers; and as the governor defended 
his town with as much skill as obstinacy, Aurangzib was at 
length constrained, to raise the siege, and coipinenc^ bis retreat 
A D. iiH 9 , to CAbul, above four months after h4 had opened his 
A^”"’ batteries.”^ Shdh Jeh^, who had followed Aurangzib 
I'nila in the to Cabul,- marched from that city "before the prince’s 
cSuhfc return, and was not overtaken by him until he had 
reached Mhdr. 

The next year passed in inaction, to which the king’s usual 
visit to'Cashmir foyms no exception. „The time he 
spent in that delicious retirement was devoted .to feasts 
and dances, to gardens, excursions by land and water, and other 
pleasures congenial to the climate and scenery. ^ 

In the year next succeeding, Aurangzib and the vazir, SaAd 
Seeoud at- Ullah, were again despatched to Candah^r, with a 
caniiahAr numcrous and well-equipped army, and ample provi- 
xViuutgzib. sion of tools and workmen to conduct all £he operations 
A.H. mi. of a siege/® * . ^ 

These great preparations were as unavailing as before; and 
Aurangzib, after exhausting every resource supplied by the. skill 
and courage of SaAd XJUah and the bravery of the BAjpdts, was 
Its failure, compelled to return to C^bul, and was sent to be viceroy 
of the Deckan. ' ‘ *' 

Sh4h Jehdn was not discouraged by his repeateii failures, and 
next year prepared for a still greater effort than had yet been 
put'^forth. 

His eldest son, DArd ^ukdh, though treated aa supmor in 
(h«kt*xpe. sfcatJbn to the rest, was kept at court, and looked with 
S. Ddft envy on the opportunities of distinction ei^oyed by his 
shukdh. brothers, specially Aurangzib, of whom he.semns to 
have entertained a sort of instinctive jealousy. Urged by these 


M Khdn.c 
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feelings, he entreated Sh^h Jeb^n to allow him to try Uls skill 
and fortune at the siege of CandahAr, and was put at the head of 
an army much exceeding Jhat formerly employed. • It assembled 
at Lahdr m the winter of 1652, and commenced its „ 1^,68 
march’in tKe spring of the next yjar, ShAh JeliAn him- 
self following, as usual, to CAbul. * * 

DArA opened his trendies, as Aurangzib had done tiefore him, 
pn a day and hour fixe‘d by the astrologers, and ordered 
by the emperor before the army set-out on its march. 

He began the siege‘on a scale proportioned to his armament. 
He mounted a battery of ten guns on' a higli^and solid mound 
^ earth, lalsed Tor the purpose of enabling him t^ command 
the town; and he pushed his operations with his characteristic 
impetuosity, inermed, in this instance, by rivalry with his 
brother. He assembled his chiefs, and besought them to sup])ort •* 
his honour, declaring his intention never to quit the plaice jiill it 
was taken; he urged on the mines, directed the approaches, and, 
the besieged having brought their guns to bear on his own tent, •• 
he maintained his position until their fire could be silenced by 
that of his artillery. But, after the failure of several attempts to 
storm, and the disappointment of near prospects of .success, his 
mind ^ppeam to have given way to the dread of defeat and 
humiliation: he entreated his ofiicers not to reduce him to a level 
with the twice-beaten Aurangzib; and he had recourse to magi¬ 
cians and other impostors, who promised to put him in possession 
of the place by supernatural means. Such expedients portended 
an unfavourable issue; and accordingly, after a last desperate 
assault, which commenced before daybrea^, and in-,^.D, ie 53 _ 
which his troops had at one time gained the summit of 
the rampart, he was compelled to renounce all hoi)e, and 
to raise the siege, after having lost the flower of his army in the 
prosecution of it. He was harassed o^ Jlis retj’eat'both rasiureaad 
by the Persians and AfghAns; and it was not with-mrAShukdi*. 
out additional losses that he made his way‘to CAbul, Novemlwr; 
whence he pursued his march to LAhdr. Mohai%u. 

Thus terminated the last attempt ^of the Mdgufe* to recover 
CandabAr, of which they had held but a preoariRlls* possession 
from the first conquest of it by BAber. * 

It waa followed by nearly two years of undisturbed tranquillity. 
During that time ShAh JehAn, having completed 
‘revenue survey of his possessions in the D^kan, which • 

in.said to have occupied him, for nearly twenty yeArs,^^ »»<* i<w 5 . ' 

fc . ** voL i p. iJs. * 
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gave orders for tho adoption of the system of assessment and col> 
lection introduced by Tddar Mal.^® * 

The same period is marked by th^ death of the vazir, SaAd 
Death <rf the UUah KhAu, the most able and upright minister that 
*uuah Khdn. evOT appeared in Incva. He makes a conspicuous ngure 
in all the lyansactions of ShAh JehAn, and is constantly referred 
to as a model in the correspondence of Anrangzib during the long 
reign of that monarch. Khdfl Khdn says that his descendants, in 
his time, were still distinguished for their virtues and intelligence, 
near a century after the death of their ancestor; and contrasts 
the respectability of their conduct with the effeminacy and 
frivolity o5 the other nobles of that era. * ’ * 

The next year was destined to put an end to this state of 
repose, and to light up 'a conflagratiqn which was never 
suppressed, and was not extinguished until it 
nuigziht ' had consumed the empire. 

Since the last pacification, Abdullah Kutb Shdh had paid his 
tribute regularly, and had shown a desire to secure the favour of 
Sh^h Jehan, who, but for a particular concurrence of circumstances, 
would probably never have wished to molest him. 

The prime minister of Abdullah was a perso^ named Mir 
intrigHesof Juiula. He had formerly been a diamond merchant, 
and had been known and respected throughout the 
wir juniia.^ Deckau for his wealth and abilities long before he 
attained his present high station. His "son, Mohammed Amin, 
a dissolute and violent young man, had drawn on himself the 
resentment of Abdullah Kutb Sh^h, and hhd involved his father 
in a dispute with the court. Mir Jumla was absent, in command 
of an army in the eastern part of the kingdom of Golcdnda; and, 
finding himself unable to obtain such' concessions as he desired 
from his own sovereigp,, determined,, to throw himself on the 
protection of 'the Mogul* He applied to Aurangzii), to whom, as 
well as to the emperor, he was already known. Such an oppor- 
tumty of interference afforded an irresistible temptalibn to a 
man of Aurangzib’s intriguing disposition, and he strongly recom¬ 
mended t^e^pse of Mix'Jumla to his fiither’s fiivour. ShAh 
JehAn, influenced by this advice, despatched a haughty mandate 
to Abdullah ShAh to redress the complaints of his minister; but 
Abdullah was further irritated by ^is encroachmefit on bis in¬ 
dependence, and committed Amin to prison, while he seques¬ 
trated the prcq)erty of Mir Jumla. ShAh JehAUi now provoked 
in his tujm, Vent orders to his son to' carry liis demands into 

, » Tth<t« 1p>kn, If 
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effect by force of arms; and Aurangzib, who had been waiting 
impatiently for this result,'entered with alacrity on the duty, and 
executed it in a manner en|irely suitable to his wily nature. 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, he sent out a 
chosen'force, under pretence of escpHing his son, SultAn Trcacheron* • 
Mohammed, to* Bengal, for the purpose of cekbratiqg 
his nuptials with the ^daughter of his own brother, 

Prince ShujA, who was viceroy of that *provmce. The 
road from AurangAbdd to Bengal iftade a circuit by 
Masulipatam, so as td avoid the forests of GdndwAna, 
and thus naturally brought the prince within, a short distance 
of HeiderfbSid, the capital of Golcdndk Abdullah^Shdh was 
preparing an entertainjnent for his reception, when he suddenly 
advanced as an en^y, and took* the king so completely by sur¬ 
prise that he had only time to fly to the hill-fort of Golcdnda, 
six or eight miles from the city; while Heiderdbdd fell into the 
hands of the Moguls, and was plundered and half burned before 
the troops could be brought into order. Aurapgzib had, before 
this, found a pretence for assembling an army on the nearest 
point of his province; and being joined by fresh troops from 
MAlwa, he had ample means of sending on reinforcements to 
Golcdnda. Mir Jumla also in time drew near, and was ready to 
turn his master’s arms against himself. Abdullah Shdh; on his 
first flight to the hill-fort, had released Mohammed Amin, and 
given up the sequestratfed property; and he did all in his power 
to negotiate a reasonable accommodation, while at the same time 
he spared no effort to procure aid from Bijdpfir. No aid came, 
and the Moguls were inexorable; and, after sjeveral attempts to 
raise the siege by force, he was at last under the necessity of 
accepting, the severe terms imposed on him: to agree to snbmiadon 

* ® 1 ofthekinsf 

give his daughter in ma^iage to Sultan Mohammed, of OoictSuda. 
with a dowry in territory and money ;* to pay a chore of rupees 
(£1,000,000 sterling) as the first instalment of a yearly tribute; 
and promised to make up the arrears of past payments within 
two years. 

ShAh JehAn would have been content with easier'jierms, and 
did, in fact, make a great remission in the pecuniary part of 
those agreed on; but the rest were executed, and the^iese, 
Mogul priilbe returned to AurangdbAd. Mir Jumla *.h.io 66. 
remained in “the Mogul service, became the chosen counsellor of 
Aurangzib,and was afterwards one of the most useful instrulnents 
of his ambitious designs. • * 

Aurangadb had scarcely! reaped the fruits of his success in^ 
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Golc6nda before an opportunity was afforded him of gaining 
Unprovoked similar advantages over the neighbouring kingdom. 
BUdpftr* The’peace with Bijilptir had remained unbroken since 
the last treaty. Mohammed A^dil Shih had successfully culti- 
'vated the friendship of Shdh.Uehdn, bift had excited the personal 
enmity of, Aurangzib by a close connexion with* Bird Shukdh. 
On his death, which took place in November 1656,“ he was 
succeeded by his son AliJ a youth of nineteen; and Shih Jehin 
was tempted, by the persual^ion of his younger son, to deny that 
the minor was the real issue of the late king, and to assert his 
own right to decide on tjie succession to his tributafy. Though 
the force df the kingdom of Bijiptir was stilf undiihinished, it 
was in no state of preparation for war; and a large portion of 
its army was employed at a distance, in waifs with the Hindd 
petty princes of Camata. Aurangzib, therefore, met with little 
difficulty in his invasion of the territory; and a fortunate accident 
having tlirown the strong frontier fort of Bidar into his hands, 
he advanced without further obstruction to the oapital.^ The 
A.D. W57, suddenness of the a^ttack had prevented the mode of 

Marvh; 

A.H. 1067. defence, by destroying the country, so successfully 
practised on former occasions. No resource, therefore, was left 
to the new king, but to sue for peace on the most unfevifurable 
teims.“ Even those were peremptorily rejected by Aurangzib ; 
and he would probably, ere* long, have obtained possession both 
of the capital and the country, if he had hot been called off by a 
matter that touched him more nearly than the conquest of any 
foreign kingdom.^ * • 


.CHA.PTER III. 

. • f • 

FROM 1657 TO ITHE DEPOSAL OP SHAH JBHAN. 

The emperor had ‘been seized with an- illness of so serious a 

®nly threatened an immediate trans^ 
«p>p«For. fei of the crown, to D&ri Shukdh, but invested him at 
the momeilN/ ^i^th the administration of his fathei^s ^ven^pent. 
This s^^te of affairs, involving aU Aurangzib’s prospects (ff 

" Grant Puff. It torraaponda to Mo* accept AU Adil SUiiU’f Vr^rturea, firtnn 
barram, 1067. ■whom he gained a can4derabk supply of 

Grant Puff a ready monoy; imd he concluded a treaty,, 

" joffered to pay down om crore by whyi he rdin^uiidied tbe advanta^ 
of rupees, and tchniahe any sacndce de- he bad jg^uned, andbin a £sw days he ■was 
mended." on his march towittda 1^ 

jf* P'Aurangaib’afiMt was sov ^ 
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aggrandizement, and even of safety, turned his exertions towards 
the seat of the monarchy, and for a long time withdrew his 
attention from the affairs ^ the Deckan. 

ShAh Jeh&n had four sons, all of an age to render them im¬ 
patient of a subordinate station. J!).ArA Shukdh was in character* ' 
his forty-second year, ShujA was forty, and Afirang^b hi* 
thirty-eight. Even Mordd, the youngest, had long®^*- 
been employed in great commands.^ DS,ra Shukdh was a frank 
and high-spirited prince, dignified his manners, generous in 
his expense, liberal in his opinions, open in his enmi-ninishukob. 
ties; but irgpetuous, impatient of opposition, and despising the 
ordinary fhles o| •prudence as signs of weakness sfiid artifice. 
His overbeai’ing temper made him many enemies, while his 
habitual indiscretion lessened the number as well as the confi- ^ 
denoe of his adherents. Shuj^ was not destitute of shtgi 
abilities, but given up to wine and pleasure. Aurangzib Auraagidb. 
was a.perfect contrast to DArA Shukdh. He was a man of a mild ^ 
temper and a cold heart; cautious, aitful, designing; a perfect 
master of dissimulation; acute and sagacious, though not ex¬ 
tended in his views, and ever on the watch to gain friends and 
to propitiate^enemies. To these less brilliant qualities he joined 
great tourage and skill in military exercises, a handsome though 
not athletic form, affable and gracious manners, and lively 
agineable conversation. He was so«great a dissembler in other 
matters, that he has*been supposed a hypocrite in religion. 
But, although, religion was a great instrument of his policy, 
he was, beyond doubt, a sincere and bigoted Mussulman. He 
had been brought up by men of known isanctity, and had 
himself shown an early turn for devotion: he at one time pro¬ 
fessed an intention of itnouneing the world, and taking the 
habit of a fakir; and tlyroughout hi| ^whole life he evinced a 
real attachment to his faith, in manyethings indifferent to his 
interest, and in some most seriously opposed to it. His zeal was 
shown in prayers and reading lie Kordn, in pious discoqrees, 
in abstemiousness (which he affected to carry so far to subsist ' 
on the earnings of his manual laboftr), in hum^it^ of deport¬ 
ment, patience under provocation, and resignation in misfor¬ 
tunes; hut, above all, in constant and earnest endeavours to 
promote hiifownt and to discourage idolatry and infidelity. 
But neither religion Iior morality stood for^a moment in h^ way ^ 
when they ihtexfiesed with his ambition; and, ^ough rail of , 

*.maii^nButor9<fJthdng{r., 
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scruples at other times, he would stick at no crike that was 
requisite for the gratification of that priission.. 

His political use of religion arose |rom a correct view of the 
feelings of the time. Akber’s innovations had shocked most 
Mahometans, who, besides tl<p usual • dislike of the vulgar to 
toleration, felt that a direct attack was made on their own faith. 
Jeh^ngir’s restoration of the old ritual Was too cold to give full 
satisfaction; and though' Shdh Jeh£ii was a more zealous Mus¬ 
sulman, D^rd openly profiled the tenets of Akber, and had 
written a book to reconcile the Hindd And Mahometan doc¬ 
trines.® No topig, therefore, could be selected more likely to 
make that prince unpopular than his infidelity^ and 'iii no light 
could the really religious Aurangzib be so favourably opposed to 
him as in that of the champion’of IslAm. I5 this character he 
had also an advantage over ShujA, who was looked on with aver-, 
sion by the orthodox Mahometans, from his attachment to the 
Persian sect of the Shias. 



MoiAd was brave and generous, but dull in intellect, and vulgar 
MorM in his pursuits. He was abundantly presumptuous 
and selfwiUed; but his object never was more exalted than the 
indulgence of his humours, and the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures.® 

SbAh Jehan had, by the same mother as his sons,* two daughters. 
Daughters of To the cldest, FAdshAh Bdgam, he was devotedly 
shAhjehda attached. She was endowed with beauty and talents, 
and was a great support to the interest of DArA Shukdh. Rou- 


shanArA,* the second daughter, had fewer‘personal attractions, 
and less infiuence; but her talent for intrigue, and her knowledge 
of the secrets of the harem, enabled her to be of the greatest 
assistance to her favourite brother, Aurangzib. 


It was from this princess that Aurangzib obtained the intelli- 


* [Some time before this Dltni had 

brought some Pandits from Benares to 
Delhi, and employed them in making a 
Persian translation of hfty Upanishads; 
Uie woih professes to have been finished in 
Bamaotin, a.B. 1067 {a.d. 1657). D yras 
tibia book whic| .^j^uetil Duperron ttans* 
lacted into Latin in 1601, under the title of 
OupadcKq^ See also the account of the 
Nmir un nikdt, or seven days’ dialogue 
between the Prince Mand Bdbii lAi, in 
Wilson's HinM Sects. (Collected Works, 
vol. L p. 848.y*—En.J ' 

* Tl;# chMWiteni o| theTprinoes are 
taJtw from Bemieiiv modified by ^ facts 
in Khdhi, a^ by some passages ia. 
Atirangslb’s letters. The f^otring is 


given by that monard^as Shtfh Jehin’s 
opinion of his four sons. Ddrd (be said) 
had talents for command, and the dignity 
becoming the royal office, but was in. 
tolerant to all who had. any pretekions , 
to eminence: whence was "bad to . 
the good, and good to the bad" Bhujd 
was a naere drunkard, and Mortid a. glut* 
tonand a s^ualist. Aurangsib excelled 
both in action and counsd, was wdd fitted 
to undertake the Imrden 61 public affidrs, 
hut full of subtie suspicion^ and rieva‘“" 
likely to find any one whom he could 
trusi {Letter from Po Me ton^ ' 

inthe*‘Lattiirut'Aind49^ 

* Gladwin's BUtory t^ 

* [Or rather, Boi[kuB.]:it(h---|b.j 
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gence on which he now acted. Though Shdh Jehdn had only 
attained his sixty-seventti year, the habits of in- Dtejaiimi- 
dolence and pleasure in wjiich he had' indulged seem 
to have latterly diminished his attention to business, 
and allowed a greater share of ^uence to D^rd, Shukdh, on 
whom, as heir-apparent, he devolved’ such of hi# duties as he did 
not himself perform. Tfiinga were in tliis state when tSo emperor 
.was seized with a sudden disorder in hte kidneys, together witli 
a suppression of urine, which entirety incapacitated him from 
business, and soon brought him to the brink of the grave.® 
During this crisis Dd,rd, stopped all correspondence, and mr, 
detained al! travelers likely to spread tfie news of t||e 
king’s danger throughcyit the provinces. He could not, 
however, long elu^e the vigiljPnce of his brothers. Aurang- 
zib, in particular, was minutely informed of all his proceedings 
during the whole of the struggle which followed. * , 

The first to act on the emergency was Prince Shujd, the vice¬ 
roy of Bengal. • He assembled the troops of his pyovince, Robeniw of 
and immediately marched into Beh^r, on his way to the 
capital. 

Prince Moi^d, viceroy of Guzei’^t, soon followed his example: 
he seized on all the money in the district treasuries, of ^o- 
and laid siege to Surat, where there was a governor 
independent of his authority, and where he thought there was 
a considerable, sum in deposit. 

Aurangzib conducted himself with more cautioa He did not 
assume the royal fdtld, as Shuj4 and Mor^d had done j Cautions 
and although he instantly moved to his ,northem Aurangsib. 
frontier, and urged on the preparation of his array, ho made 
no open declaration till orders came from D^rA, in the emperor’s 
name, to direct Mir Juml% and the ottier military commanders 
to quit his standard. Mir Jumla, after *ae joined *the HwooHurion 
Moguls, had been summoned to the capital, and had Jumi^ 
for a time been intrusted with the highest offices in the state. He 
had afterwards been senf ba^k to the Deckan; but his family 
was still at Agra, and the fear of the consequences to feem made 
him hesitate to oppose an order of the emperor. iBut his em¬ 
barrassment was removed by a stratagem suggested b^ Au¬ 
rangzib. • ^ 

According to a concerted plan, he sent for Mir Jumla to his 
court; aaA when^ihat command^, after some afieoted delays 

* Klulfl Waia. 

. M ^ 
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and alams, presented himself, he ordered him to he jnade 
prisoner in the fort of DoulatAbAd; Vhile his principal officers, 
secretly influenced by their commander, continued to serve with 
Hemarchea Aurangzlb. Eveu when he had thrown off the mask, 
Mo* proceeded 'y^^th his usual policy. He left I)Ar& 

and Shuj 4 to weaken each other for' his profit, luid applied all 
his art to gain MorAd, whom he migKl hope to render an in¬ 
strument in his own hknds. He wrote to him with the mosi* 
vehement professions of attachment, congratulating him on his 
accession to the crown, and declaring his own intention of re¬ 
nouncing the world, and indulging his love of devojjdon in retire¬ 
ment at Hecca. He nevertheless offered hjs zetdbus services 
against the irreligious DArd, and advised that, as their father 
was still alive, they should present themselves before him, when, 
if received with favour, they should secure him from undue in- 
flue»ce,* while they interceded for the pardon of their erring 
brother; meanwhile they should unite their forces, and proceed 
to engage the infidel Jeswant Sing, who, it was ‘understood, had 
been sent against them.® • It seems incredible that Mordd 
should have been deceived by so improbable a profession, but 
the coarseness of the artifice was disguised by the^masterly exe¬ 
cution ; and the assiduous flatteries of Aurangzlb found af willing 
auditor in his brother, naturally unsuspicious, and dazzled by the 
prospect of assistance so necessary to the support of his feeble cause. 

Before this period DArA had taken measures* to resist the 
attacks of his rivals. • He sent Rija Jeswant 
iMrs. Sing into Mdlwa to watch MorS-d knd Aurangzlb, and 


to act against them, with his whole army, or by dividing it, as 
AM. m. circumstances might sugg^est. At the same time he 
himself advanced to Agra,*'and despatched an army, ‘ 
under the coo^n^ahd of his own son, SoleimAn Shukdh, 
8h4hj«hto assisted by Bija Jei Sing, to oppose the approach of 
ShujA By this time ShAh Jeh 4 n was sufficiently re- 
nient. covered to resume the general control of the govern¬ 
ment ; bu^ his confidence in was . only increased by the 


8hnj4oon- ^ji^nduct of the other princes. He wrote to ShujA 
commanding him in positive terms to return to his 
* government. ShujA pretended to consider these orders 
dictated by DArA Shukdh, and probably still looked 
en^mror’s recovery as doubiftd. He continued 
* to^m'ove bn he met Soleim^ ^ukdh in the 
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ii 6 igli 1 }oiir}iood of SoHdiFOs. A. IjSiiitlo tlion toolc plEco, ftnd 
ShujA, though hi8 anny was not dispersed, was defeated, and 
compelled to return into Bgngal. 

Meanwhilp Aurangsdb quitted Burhanpdr’ and /narched into 
MAlwa. He there formed’a junction with MorAd ; and A.n. 1658, • 
iJie combined armies marched to attack KAja deswaijjfc mw*; 
Sing, who was encamped near XJjein. The rAja drew JftiriildaV 
.up his army on the bank of the riv^r Sipra, which at 
that season was nearly dry, but stiTf presented a for- April; 
midable obstruction from the rocky nature of its bed. 

The battlg was bravely contested by ^the EAjpMs, who were 
ill-supported by t^ic rest of the troopa It was chiefljr Auranj^zi'b 
decided by the gallantry of MorAd. Jeswant Sing clefoiit tlm 
retired in disorder *to his own country, and the rest of anny under 
the army dispei'sod.® On rewarding his chiefs after SingatUjein 
this battle, Aurangzib sent them all to return their thanks to 
MorAd. as if he alone were the fountain of all honour. On 
the first junction he had taken an oath to. adhere to that 
prince, and renewed all his promises with every appearance of 
warmth and sincerity; and throughout the whole campaign, 
although his abilities gave him the real control of all operations, 
he continued his professions of devotion and humility—always 
acknowledging MorAd as his superior, and treating him on all 
occasions with the utmost respect and attention.® After this 
victory the princes advanced by slow marches to the a.d. wss, 
Chambal, near OwAlidr.^® Some dispositions made by 
DArA Shukdh for the defence of that river were rendered 
inefiectual by the manoeuvres of Aurangzib,* and the 
army crossed without opposition. 

B^ore Jeswant Sing’s Hefeat, ShAh Jehan, unable to bear the 
heat of the season, had s#t out on hw^way to Delhi, gh^hjehitii's 
The news of that misfortune recced him, much against 
his will, to Agra. He found that during his absence 
DArA had thrown Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, into confinement; 
but, as he disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately 
countermanded by the prince himself. ShAh J^j^n at this 
time, notwithstanding his feeble health, had ordered his tents 
to be prepared, and intended to take the field in person! His 
hope was, that he should he able to bring about an adjustment 
by his presence and authority, to avoi^. a war which ^could 

' ’ KhAfi KhAtf. * AcifnaM KAsim KbAn;«who' 

■ KhAo. Bernier. Bernier, who ^ 1 ^ 6 % -mth Jeswant Si^g, oidisaffeotion. 
soon after joined the emperor’s army, 'AbAfiKhAn. Benuer. ^Kht^KhAb. 
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not but bring many dangers and calamities on himself and all 
the parties engaged. He was dissuaded from this resolution by 
his brother-ifi-law, Shdyista KliAn. elf it had been pursued, it 
would have had no effect on the princes, whatever, it might on 
■ the aimies; for all were n.ow too fal* engaged to recede, or to 
trust thei« future safety to anything so^precarioffs as the life of 
ShAh JehAn. DdrA likewise looked with an iU eye on an accom¬ 
modation that must have removed him from almost unlimited 
power, and restored the administration to its ordinary train 
under the immediate control oi the emperor. Urged 
ironwgmu, on by this copsideratioD, and confident ip his superior 
bSew!* Ambers, he refused even to waitr for SoleimAn, then 
on his march from Bendres with the most efficient part 
sii4h jflhiiii. army. Contrary to the earnest injunctions of 

Shah JehAn, he marched out at the head of an army which 
seemed iiTesistible from its numbers and equipment, but was 
rendered weak, in reality, by the arrogance of the commander, 
the disaffection of the chiefs, and the absence of the flower of 
the fighting men.^^ 

On the 6th of RamazAn, A.H. 1068 , the two armies approached 
A.D.KiM. each other at Samaghar, one march from Agra: they 
^ drew up face to face on the next day, but did fiot join 
battle imtil the succeeding morning. 

The action began by a charge of a body of BArA’s cavalry, 
istotauy under Rustam KMn. It was unable to penetrate a 
defeated. guus chained together in front of Aurangzib’s 

line. A second and more powerful charge,headed by BAri 
himself, was equally unsuccessful; but his attack was renewed, 
and kept up without intermission on the centre, where Aurang- 
zib was stationed. In the meantime^ MorAd was attacked by 
3,000 Uzbeks^ who pou^^ In flights o£ arrows on him, with such 
rapidity that it was with difficulty he could bear up against 
them. His elephpt gave way before the storm, and would 
ha^e run off the field, if MorAd had not ordered its feet to be 
chained—t^us cutting off the power of retreat for himself. Tbia 
sharp contfi|t^ with the Uzbei^ was succeeded by a much more 
formidable attack. A lai-ge body of RAjpfits rushed on the 
prince with an impetuosity that nothing could resist. RAm 
Sing, their rAja, in a saffron robe, and with a chaplet of pearls 


’’ l&ifi Kh<{n says the army comnsted numbers, tbinlu it may; have been 100,000 
at Agra of itgwa^ of 70,000 boite, with horse, 20,000 f<fet, 80 pieces 
innumerablevlepAints and guns. Bender, w^ety. Anran^Vt and 

though generally distcwtfal of native Morn’s amy at 80,000 .or.86t000.1u^ 
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on his head, ran up to MorAd’s elephant, and hurled his pike 
at the prince, while he shhuted to the driver to make the ele¬ 
phant kneel down. Morad^ received the pike on his shitjld, and 
nearly at the same moinent laid the rAja dead with an arrew.^’'* 
His death only exasperated the Rpjpdts, who fought with des¬ 
perate fury, and fell in heaps round the prince’s elepjiant. At 
this time Aurangzib was about to move to his brother’s assist¬ 
ance, but he had soon full cm})loyment Whore he was; for DAra, 
having at length broken through the!* line of guns» charged his 
centre at full speed, jfiid carried all before him, by the united 
force of velocity and numbere. , 

Aurangzib alone remained unshaken: he presented his ele¬ 
phant wherever there was the greatest danger, and called aloud 
to his troops that God was wRh them, and that they had no 
other refuge or retreat.”^® In the height of this contest RAja 
Rdp Sing leaped from his horse, and running up to AurangKib’s 
elephant, began to cut away the girths with his sword. Aurang¬ 
zib was struck«with his audacity, and even in .that moment of 
alarm called out to his men to spate him; but before his voice 
could be heard the rAja had fallen, almost cut to pieces. At 
this critical juncture MorAd, having at length repelled the 
RAjpAtsj was able to turn his attention to the centre; and X)ArA, 
who found his right thereby exposed, was obliged to abate the 
vigour of his front attack. His numbers, however, might in the 
end have prevailed; but as he was pressing forward on his 
elephant, conspicuous to all his troops, whom ho was encou¬ 
raging by his voice* aifd by waving his hand to them to advance, 
a rocket from the enemy struck the elephant, and rendered it sp 
uugovemable that DArA had no choice but to throw himself from 
its back, and to mount a ftorse with all expedition. His disap¬ 
pearance struck a sudden *alarm amoh^ Jhe distant troops; and 
an attendant 4)eiug carried off by a shot at his side, while 
fastening on his quiver after he mounted, ^ose immediately 
round him were also thrown into confusion: the panic spread, 
and its effects were soon felt throughout the whole aymy. The 
death of an Asiatic leader is often the loss of th% j)^tle: in a 
civil war it is the annihilation of the cause. Success seemed 
now useless, and every man's thoughts were turned to safety. 
Even the part of the line which was not engaged began to 
waver, while the princes pressed forward aq)idst the disorder of 

Bermor. Colonel Tod Shifli and was ljJ:ewMe killed in 

(voL ii. p. wt) Wribis this attack to Ciis battle. , 

Hcya Ohitar Sw of Bon^ -who was a ** Bernier baa preserved nia words iA 
diatingtd^bed oonuaa!ad«r in the rdlgp of the original Huu|g»tani. 
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the centre, and compelled the troops opposed to them, and even 
himself, to take to flight. * 

The victory was no sooner decided than Aurangzfb threw 
himself on his knees, and returned hie thanks to Divine Provi- 
• dence for the mercy it had*youchaafed to him. His n'oxt care 
was to salute his»brother, and congratulate him ob the acquisition 
of a kingdom. He found Mordd’s howSah bristled with arrows, 
and himself wounded in several places; and, after expressing 
the greatest joy at his vicm)ry, he began to wipe the blood from 
his face, and to show the most affectiohate attention to his 
sufferings.^* Wiyle this was passing on the field, the unfortu- 
BiirAiimto Dd,r^ pursued his flight towards life city; he 
Delhi. arrived in the evening with 2,(V)0 horse, many of them 
wounded—all he now had of tife great force^ with which he had 
so lately marched out. 

Ifc Was ashameil to present himself before his father, to the 
disregard of whose opinion he owed his ruin; and after secur¬ 
ing some valuables at his own palace, he continued his flight 
towards Delhi, accompanied by his wife and two of his children. 
He had already reached the third regular stage from Agra, 
before he was overtaken by 5,000 horse, sent by S^hdh Jeh^n to 
his assistance.*® • 


Aurangzib marched to Agra three days after the battle. He 
Anxangzib eucamped before the walls, and took immediate pos- 
session of the city. Some more days elapsed before he 
a!“*i‘o 68. interfered with the interior of the royal residence. He 
employed the interval in hunible messages to his 
fe.ther, pleading the necessity of his case, and protest- 
Dfird, ing inviolable respect and duty. It is probable, 


** Mordd’s howdali was presprven as a 
curiosity to the time of Ferdkns//, when 
it was seen by Khdfi Khdn, wlo says it 
was struck as full of arrows as a porcu¬ 
pine is of quills. • 

In the account of the liattle I have 
taken some circumstances from Bernier, 
but have praftrml the general tv.rrative 
of Khdfi Kli>l]|,swho, Insides his access 
to verbal and written evidence, refers to 
his owfL fathenr, who was present in the 
action. Bernier lived nearer the time, 
and is an excellent writer; but his ac¬ 
quaintance both with men and books 
must have been limited, and hb ^eana 
of jufigiw Indians impemot; his rela¬ 
tion, besio^ i8*zmxed with some anec¬ 
dotes wbiclAook<i^ popular inventions. 
hixi’n descent from Iub elephant (for 


instance) is ascribed to the insidious ad¬ 
vice of a traitor in the moment of vic¬ 
tory ; while Khdfl Xlidn says he was 
obliged to get down in such precipitation, 
that he left bis sUppers, and mounted 
his horse with bare feet and without 
arms. Bernier afterwards relates a plot 
of Shdh Jehdn to seise Aurangsib, and a 
counterplot of the latter, which ended 
in the seizure of Shdh Jehdn ; but the 
story is improbable in itseli^ and is. not 
alluded to by Khdfl Ehdn. It » neces¬ 
sary throughout to lodt closely into the 
accounts which favour Aurangzib; for 
though Bernier himself is captivated with 
the open character of 'Dai% his master 
was a personal senenqi of that prince, 
against whop). Khdfi Eh^ also has a 
strong preju^ee; and both wrote after 
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indeed, that he was sincerely desirous of conciliating his -father, 
and would have preferred carrying on the government in his 
name; but he found it imjjossible to gain his confidence, or to 
shake his attachment to ; and at length sent his own son, 
Mohanfmed SuMn, to take complete possession of the citadel,, 
and to prevent* all communications between tl^ empe- RamMSuiT. 
ror and every one beydhd its walls. Sh4h Jehdn wSs 
stiU treated with the highest respect* but, although iahupaioc*. 
he lived for seven years longer, his reign ends at this period. 
It seems unaccountable that so able a prince should have thus 
been dethroned without any of his old servants attempting to 
stir in hi# favoiflr; the truth is, that his hatits of,indulgence 
had impaired his energy; and as he had long ceased to head his 
armies, the troops jnmed their ^yes to the princes who led them 
in the field, and who had the immediate distribution of their < 
honours and rewards. To this must be added the* p^uliar 
abilities of Aurangzib, who was more successful in defeating 
conspiracies and managing factions than in an^ other branch of« 
government, though he was good iu all. 

Having now no further use for Mordd, Aurangzib dismissed 
him from his pretended sovereignty, without even the Aurang«n> 
ceremany of a quarrel or a complaint. He kept up the 
delusion of that simple prince by submissive behaviour 
and constant presents and attentions, till they had 
marched from Agra ill pursuit of Diri ; when he one day in¬ 
vited Moriid to supper, and so far waived his own scruples as to 
allow the free use o^ the goblet, of which. MoiAd so fully availed 
himself that *he was soon in a state of helpless intoxication. On 
this he was stripped of his arms without resistance, was cast 
into chains, and sent oif an an elephant to Selimghar, part of the 
citadel of Delhi; while ^hree other elephants were despatched, 
under similar escorts, in diiferent dil^itions, to mislead people 
as to his place of confinement. He was afterwards removed to 
QwAlidr, the great state-prison of those days. Aurangzib then 
continued his march to Delhi, where, he caused himself fb be 
proclaimed emperor.” He did not* put his name'on lesg, 
the coin, and was not crowned until the first adhS'^r- 
sary of his accession, a circumstance which has intro- ^ cwadah. 
duced som^ confusion into the dates of his reign. 

The reign of Sh^ Jehdin, thus harshly closed, was perhaps 

« • I 

Aunngslb hal beea Bu^aafal, and was g^teet of emperors^* ^ 
cried op as the hero and tto. >* KhdfiKl)^ 
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the prosperous ever known in India. Though sometimes 

HighBK»pe- engaged in foreign wars, hib own dominions enjoyed 
^almost uninterrupted tranquillity, together with a 
jehda. larger share of good government than often falls to the 
Jot of Asiatic nations. • 

Notwithstandiqg Sh^h Jehdn’s love of ease and pleasure, and 
the time spent in his visits to Cashmir, afid the erection of those 
celebrated stmctures in« which he took so much delight, he 
never remitted his vigilance over his internal government; and 
by this, and the judicious choice of his mftiisters, he prevented 
any relaxation ii| the system, and even introduced important 
improvemeijts,—such as fiis survey of the Deck^. • 

KhdfL Khdn, the best historian of tljose ^imes, gives his 
opinion, that, although Akber Wbs pre-eminent as a conqueror 
•and a lawgiver, y6t for the order and arrangement of his terri¬ 
tory lyid 'finances, and the good administration of every depart¬ 
ment of the state, no prince ever reigned in India that could be 
•compared to Sh^ih^ Jehdn. • 

Whatever might be the relative excellence of his government, 
we must not suppose that it was exempt from the evils inherent 
in a despotism: we may assume some degree of fraudulent 
exaction in the officers of revenue, and of corruption in those of 
justice; and we have the testimony of European travellers to 
acts of extortion by custom-house officers, and of arbitrary 
power by governors of provinces; but, after all deductions on 
these accounts, there will remain enough to convince us that the 
state of India under Sh4h Jeh^ was oner of great ease and 
prosperity ^ 

The erection of such a capital as Delhi proves great private 
as well as public wealth. Mandesloe describes Agra as at least 
twice as large as Isfahan (then in its greatest glory), with fine 
streets, good Shops, aut^. ^numerous baths and caravanserais. 
Nor was this prosperity confined to royal residences: all tra- 
^vellers speak with admiration of the grandeur of the cities, even 


Tavernier, wfeu had repeatedly visited 
most parts of Indi% %ys that 8h^ J^dn 
reigned not so^n& as a king over his 
snbjeots, but rather aa a father over his 
family ofaildreu and goes on to 
commend the strictness of his civil govern¬ 
ment, and to speak in high terms of the 
security enjoyed under it. (Page 108 
cf the ^igfish trandation - of 1678Q 
^Pietro Valle, n^o wrote in Uie last 
yean, of JelUir^ when tibings 

were<>u;i» vt^rse state than under his son, 


gives the following account:—Hence, 
generally, all live much after a genteel 
way; and they do it securely as 
because the king does not mrsecute his 
subjects with false accusaudns, nor de¬ 
prive them of anything When he sees 
them live splendidly, and with the appear¬ 
ance of riches (as is otton done in other 
Mahometan countries), as beoanse the 
Indians are incline^ to tl^om vanities,” 
Am. Am. (Page iti, Snglh&. Waoudarion dC 
1665.) 
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in remote provinces, and of tbe fertile and productive countries 
in which they stood.^* * 

Those who look on In^ in its present state may bp inclined 
to suspect the native writers of exaggerating its former pros¬ 
perity; but the deserted cities, phined palaces, and clioked-up 
aqueducts which we still see, with the great jreservoms and em¬ 
bankments in the midst of jungles, and the decayed causeways, 
wells, and caravanserais of the roya! roads, concur with the 
evidence of contemporary travellers 4n convincing us that those 
historians had good founds for their commendation. 

The whole continent of India, however, was,far from being in 
a uniform "feitate :*vast tracts were still covered with,*forests, and 
the mountainous ranges often harboured wild and predatory 
inhabitants. Evep in the besf-deared parts, there were some¬ 
times revolts of subject rdjas, as in Bund^lcand, during the 
present reign; but in that case the disturbance was cohfined to 
a district of less extent than the Tyrol, while populous pro¬ 
vinces, as lasge as France oY England, were scarcely aware of* 
its existence. * 

But, after all allowances, the state of the people must have 
been worse t]ian in an indifferently-governed country in modern 
Europe. On tbe one side, there are the absence of slavery and 
polygamy, less personal oppression by the great, and less fear of 
scarcity and consequent disease; while on the other there is 
nothing to oppose but lighter taxation, and freedom from a med¬ 
dling and complicated system of law and regulation. A fairer 
object of comparieoif would be the Roman Empire, under such 
a prince as Severus: we should there find* the same general 
tranquillity and good government, with similar examples of 
disturbance and oppressfon; the same enjoyment of physical 
happiness, with the san\^ absence bf ^at spirit which would 
tend to incraase the present felicity,* «nd which* might afford 
some security for its* duration beyond the life of the reigning 
monarch^ The institutions, traditions, and opinions whic^ re¬ 
mained ffom better times must, even in this case, have given a 
superiority to the European empire. * , 

Shdh Jehin was the most magnificent prince tnat ever ap¬ 
peared in India. His retinue, his state establishments, j^jfloence 

f.i »•.. 1 o^Sluth 

his largesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much Jehiu. 
increased beyond the excess they 'had t^tained to under his 
predecessors. Hm experiSes in these departments^ can only be , 

*• Handsdoe,' for, ; Omf tmd for'Betigal, Bdhttr, andiOrisaip; and Tav^, 

Bruton (m Murray^a, D^fCoveryX far moat part* of tiio empire. 
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palliated* by the fact, that they neither occasioned ^y increase 
to his exactions, nor any embarrassmdnt to his finances. The 
most strijfing ‘instance of his pomp and prodigality was his 
construction of the famous peacock tlirone. It took its name 
from a peacock with its tail*|pread (represented in its r&tural 
colours in ^apphi«es, emeralds, rubm, and othei* appropriate 
jewels), which formed the chief omament*of a mass of diamonds 
and precious stones that* dazzled every beholder. Tavernier, a 
, jeweller by profession, reports, without apparent distrust, the 
common belief that it cost 160,500,000 livxel, nearly six millions 
and a half sterling. 

But his greatest splendour was shown in hil buifdings. He 
HtabnUdings. founded a new city at Delhi, bujlt on a regular plan, 
and far surpassing the old one*in magnificence: three wide 
streets (one of great length, ornamented by a canal and rows of 
trees, ancf composed of houses rising over a line of shops under 
arcades) led to a spacious esplanade, in the centre of which, and 
on the Jumna, stood the fortified'palace, the spacious courts, 
marble halls, and golden domes of which have so often been the 
subject of enthusiastic description. The great mosque of the 
same city is a work of extraordinary elegance and gr^deur. 

But of all the structures erected by Sh^h JehAn, there is none 
The Tiy ^s-t bears any comparison with the Tdj Mahal at Agra— 
a mausoleum of white marble decorated with mosaics, 
which, for the richness of the material, 'the chasteness of the 
design, and the effect, at once brilliant and solemn, is not sur¬ 
passed by any other edifice, either in Europeror«Asia.“ 


'• Tdj Mahal is a corra;^on of Mumtdz 
MahaJ, tho namo of Shdh JeMn’s queen, 
\7hose sepulchre it forms. It stands on a 
marble terrace over the Jumna, is flanked 
at a moderate distance by two mosqAes, 
and is surrounded *by extensive ga# dens. 
The building itself, on the outsibe, is of 
wUte marble, with a high cupola and four 
, minareto. In the centre bf the inside is 
a loftf* hall, of a circular form, under a 
' dome, in the middle of which is the tomb, 
enol<^d within open screen of silabo- 
rate vacery for«.ei^. cf marble and mosaics. 
The walla are of white mathlo, with 
txiirders oi a running pattern of flowers in 
mosaics, graceful flow, the harmonious 

oolouis, and, above, the sparing use of 
tha imh ornament, with the mild luatre of 
the maihie on whidr it is foVm 

Ttihe peemiar ohann of the bmiding, and 
t distinguish It jEivncflany other in the ymrld, 
/np matoialsliw h^-lasali,. jasper, he> 
liotrope (nr bloodstone, a sort-of gol^ 


stone (not well understood), with chalce¬ 
dony and other agates, cornelians, jade, 
and varjpua stones of the same de^p. 
tion. A single flower in the screez^" 
says MrvVoysey (AtiaticSefearehetfVdLv. 
p. 434),conts^ a hundred stones, each 
out to the exact shaiA necessary, and 
highly pcdished; ” and “ yet,” says i^hop 
Heber, "though everything is finished 
like an ornament for a drawing-room 
chiinnejqnsoe, the general effect pro¬ 
duced u rather solemn and impiessive 
than gaudy. ” In the mmute beauties of 
execution, however, these flowerB.,8fe to - 
no means equal to those on tables and 
otiier small works in ^‘Pietea Dura,” at 
Flormoe. It is the taste^isplayed in the 
outUne and application tim oim«ne^ 
Gombin«d with the Ughtfless anti simpli- 
city of'^e buildmg,,whioh it .s6 

pr^igious an adi^tf^iKnr the g^ooikiy 
panels (d the chsp^ of ^ 'Median ' Tto 
mosiuies of' the T^j ^ «itii.l^t 
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All these vast undertakings were manc^od with so much eco¬ 
nomy that, after defraying the expenses of his great ms economy, 
expeditions to Candahd^ his wars in Balkh, and o^^er heavy 
chaigjes, ajad maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
Sh^ Jeh^n left a treastire, whi«fi some reckon at near six and 
some at tweftty-four millions sterling, in coin, besides his vast 
accumulations in vtnrought gold and silver, and in jewels “ 

Notwithstanding the unaimable character given of him in his 
youth, the personal conduct of SB&li Jeh^Ln seems to Hispereonai, 
have been blamele^ when on the throne. His treat- 
ment of hj/s people was beneficent and paternal, and his liberal 
sentiments towards those around him cannot be fetter shown 
than by the confidence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he 
so generously reposed in his sons. 

ShAh Jehdn had reigned thirty years; he was sixty-seved 
years old when he was deposed, and seventy-four when’ he*died. 


BOOK XI. 

AURANGZfB (OB iLAMGfB^). 


CHAPTER I. 


. FKOM 1658 TO 1662. 

• 

Though Aurangzib’s mpn object .was the pursuit of Ddr^, he 
did not fail to attend to the motionhjhf Soleim5si, who soidiatode- 
was marching to his father's aid at the time of the 
fatal battle. He was a young man of tweiAy-five, and ^ 

was assisted in his command by BAja Jei Sing, and Accom-^ 

^i^bOity, to be the vca'lcinaiu^p of 32,000,0002., and iti^^itted by Bernier, 
Italiana. Itisaing^Uurthatarti^of that when depreciating it, to be greater than 
nation should receive lessone of ttete from that of Persia and Turkey pMt together 
the Indians. ^ (voL i. p. 803). 

**, B«nier 8S»» under 6,000,0002. (vol. i * Aurangsib, on his accession, took the 

p; 805).^ KMft KhAn says 24,000,0002., title of AWgir, by which he is desig- 
, antt.he if n<it likely to exaggerate, for he aated in Indian history and in all reguW 
E&Ah JehAn’s revenue 1^,000,0002. documrats. Europeans, however, as wm 
y^nIjf^l,0OD,0i02. mftw l^utn^mt now od> - as some of his own tountrymen, stiU 
: in the British noitiOA of India); him Auxangzib (prlperl^ pronounce^ Ou- 

wUlBitls^et^rehsxmedto^Veb^ rangzib). . . 
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panied by another general named Dilir Kh^n. Jei Sing, like 
the other IlAjpdt princes, had adhered to Ddrd, as well on 
account o^ his • lawful claims as of Ijis liberal principles. in 
religion; but though he had acted with decision agaipst ShujA, 
the case was different with Aprangzib? His inclinations pro¬ 
bably favoured that prince, with whom he had‘served in Balkh, 
and his interest counselled him against opposition to the actual 
possessor of the tlirone. He determined to abandon Soleiradn; 
^Dilir Khdn took the same Resolution; and their defection was 
aggravated rather than palliated by the p^try pretexts they 
employed to excuse, it. Soleiman, thus deprived of tl^ strength 
of his army,\formed a design of avoiding Aurangzib by keeping 
close to the mountains, and thus making ‘his way to join his 
father at Ldhdr. Aurangzib frustrated his pnoject by sending 
a detachment to Hardw.dr to intercept himj and this disap¬ 
pointment’occasioned the desertion of most of his remaining 
troops. He next sought refuge in Sirinagar, but the rajd 
^fused him an asylum unless he would send away the 500 
horse that still adhered to him.* After a vain attempt to return 
to the foit of Allahdbdd, in which his small band was reduced 
to 200, he agreed to the rdja of Sirinagar’s terms, entered his 
fort with five or six attendants, and, though treated 
i* ttiado pri- with civility, soon found that he was, in reality, in a 

wjnor by Oie , - , ' •' 

r^ja. sort of confinement. 

Aurangzfb did not wait till the conclusion of these •operations: 
Aumn@db after settling his affairs at Delhi he continued his 
from Mhi march against D5.r4 That unfortunate prince, at the 
commenceinent of his flight, had halted for a few 
a'h^ioos Delhi, where he obtained some treasure, and 

zi cdiutah 7. collected some thousand troof)s; he then marched 
rapidly to LAh6r, and, fi^j^diifg a large esum of money in the 
royal treasury, fcegan to raise an army.- Before he^- had made 
much progress he heard of the advance of Aurangzib, and soon 
/kfter pf the near approach of a light detachment sent on in 
*^ursuit of him. Shdh Jeh4,n had written to Moh4,bat Khdn 
(son of the gpjj^^ general), who was viceroy of Cdbul; and it is 
probable tliat Ddrd had been expecting encouragement from 
him. Bisides the troops of the ptovince, Cdbul would havo 
afforded a ready refuge, in case of need, among the Afgbdn 
tribes, and an easy exit^ to the territories of the Uzbeks or the 
Persians; but t^ese views, if entertained, were djsooi^erted by 
tlie j)rompt Sieazur^ of Aurangsdb; and Ddrd, unable to resist 
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the force that threatened him, left Mhdr with 3,000 or 4,000 
horse, and took the road of Multdn on his way to rwrimua 

r.,, frojii liiihor, 

Sind. j • « 

On this Aurangzib, who had already crossed the Satlaj, altered 
his course for Multin. Before h§*reached that city, he Aurangzii; 
heard that had proceeded on his flight, and at j^he 
same time received intelligence of the advance of his 
brother Shuj^ from Bengal He thercffore gave up his = 

inarch to the westward, and retumSd without delay to , 

* *' T)MUl2tolla- 

Delhi. 

w&j 4* 

Meanwhile, Shujd had advanced to Benares, with 
25,000 hbrse alid a numerous train of artillery; tfnd 
Aurangzib, after son^ie stay at Delhi, set out to amst 
his progress. Tl^py met at Cajwa, halfway between Al- 
lahab5,d and EUya. Shujd was advantageously posted; 
and though both drew up their armies, neither was 
anxious to begin the attack. On the third or fourth day, , 
Aurangzib, was forming his line before dayljreak, ae- Treachemiw*" 
cording to his usual practice, when he was surprised hm»^^ 
by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose in his 
rear. This was occasioned by EAja Jeswant Sing, who, though 
not serving in his camp, had, treacherously attacked his bag¬ 


gage. 

The rdja had submitted when Dare’s case became hopeless: 
he had not been received with the confidence or distinction he 
expected, and had entered on a correspondence with Shujd, 
promising to fall «(pon the baggage at a particular hour, when 
the prince’s army was also to attack in ^nt. Had the co¬ 
operation been complete, it must have been entirely successful; 
for, although ShujA wait not at his post in time, it had nearly 
occasioned the dispersion of his ‘rival’s army. The tumult 
created by the unexpecliod onset, cofcibined witfii the darkness 
and the ignorance of the cause, spread the greatest confusion 
among the troops who were forming; some 4eft the field, qjbhers 
flew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the enemy. ^ 
In the midst of this perturbation, •Aurangzib (Jis^ounted and 
seated himself on a portable throne, from which he issued his 
direetions with a serene and cheerful countenance, sent h party 
to repel th% attack, and took measures for checking the disorder 
which.,had already spread so fiw. In j^e meantime, J^want^ 
found thid; he was. not supported j and, expecti^ to h^ve*the, 
whtole amf tunied u|K>tt him, was glad to recaUgoisdiroops from 
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plunder, and to retire to a place out of reach, where he could 
await in safety the event of the approaching contest. 

By thiuitime'the sun had risen, and ^hujA was seen advancing 
to the attack. The battle began by a cannonade, soon followed 
by a close action: Aurangzib% right ^as forced back, and his 
centre, whejre ho was himself, was hard pressed. He was often 
in imminent danger; and his elephant was charged by another 
of greater strength, and \^ould have been borne to the ground 
. if the opposite driver had •not been shot by one of the king’s 
Defeat «rf guards. But he still continued •to press upon the 
enemy’s centre, until they at length gave way and fled 
from the field, leaving 114! pieces of cannon and many'elephants 
to the victor. , 

^ Aurangzib sent his son, Prince *Mohammed §ultdn, in pursuit 
of ShujA from the field of battle; and some days after despatched 
a regmlar army to support the prince, under the command of 
Jumla, who, haviug been released from his mock imprison- 
'ment, had joined, the army a day or two before, the engage- 

acted as second in command on that oc- 
a*b^o 69. casion. Having made these dispositions, he returned 
awwai 1 . to Agra. ^ 

That city, the most vulnerable point of his possessions, had 
just been exposed to considerable alarm and danger. 
Jeswant Sii^, as soon as he perceived the victory to 
incline to his enemies, commenced his retreat towards 
his own country, and unexpectedly presented himself at 
Agia before the result of the battle was accurately known. He 
had it in his power to have made an effort for delivering and 
restoring ShAh JehAn, and it is probable the popular feeling was 
already strongly inclined m that direction; for ShAyista EMn, 
who was governor, had given himself up to despair, and was on 
the point of swallowing poison.^ He wius relieved the depart* 
ure of Jeswant, who, considering how much h^ might lose by 
'' puslpng things to cKctremities, pursued his march, and was soon 
safe among ^he hills and sands of JddpAr. 

AurangziK^a^ reaching Agra, despatched a force of 10,000 men 
A D i«M, in pursuit of him; and about the same £ime he received 
AH. a report from Prince .Mohammed SultAn that Hie fort of 

A^lahAbAd had been given up by ShiyA’s gdVemor, and 
^ that ShujA himself ha4.retired to Bengal. 

TheW 8uoc6()6e8 were more than counterbalanced by the in* 


Jeswant 

Slug 

threatens 
Agra, and 
flies to Mgr* 
wdr 


* JBcrnier. 
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telligence he received of the proceedings of Shukdh. 

By the last accounts, tl^at prince had deposited his DKr&shukiih 
baggage at Bakkar on ^e Indus; and, being forced 
by the desertion of his men and the death of his knuwlodged 
carriage-cattle to relinquish his d«8ign on Sind, he had ptovmoe. " 
no means of esca](ling ihe detachment in puranit of ]|iim, but by 
endeavouring to cross the desert to Cach. It now appeared 
that he had made little stay in that district, that he had entered 
Guzerdt, and had been joined by*the governor, Shih Nawdz - 
Kh^n® (one of whose daughters was married to Mordd, and 
another to, Aurangzib himself), and by his powerful assistance 
had occupied tqe* whole province, including Surat And Bardch. 
He had opened a negotiation with the kings of the Deckan, but 
had turned his immediate attention to a march to He seta out 
Hindostan, and a junction with Jeswant Sing. Amidst 
the surprise occasioned by this rapid change of cir- j^want 
cumstances, Aurangzib did not fail to perceive the 
increased importance of the EAjpht prinqe, whose Aura^zib.®- 
territories extended from Quzer^t to Ajmir; and as he never 
allowed his passions to interfere with his interests, he forgot the 
perfidy and, outrage with which he had just been treated, and 
set ail his usual arts to work to win over his rebellious depen¬ 
dent. He wrote a complimentary letter with his own hand, con¬ 
ceding the rank and titles, his previous refusal of which was 
the ground* of Jeswant’s discontent; and at the same time he 
called in the aid of Jei Sing, to convince his brother r£ja of the 
confidence that baight be placed in the king’s good-wiU, and of 
the ruin that awaited all who joined the hppeless cause of his 
rival. These arguments and concessions had their weight with 
Jeswant; and althouglf DdriSt had marched from Ah- wsp, 
meddb^, and was aniAJied within flfty^miles of Jddpfir, a.h. iom, 
he sent to lipprise him ^ that he felf jtimself unable to Awwai i. 
contend alone, with the power of Aurangzib, and could not 
undertake to join him uzdess some other *of the great ^^^jpfit"^ 
princes could be prevailed on to embark in the same Abandon* 
cause. After jrepeated attempts to bring back Jp^igant 
to his former views and promises, DiiA was' oblig^ to renounce 
all hopes of his assistance, and to move with his own fcfrces into 
the adjoinuxg province of Ajmir. He had assembled an army 
20,00(11 men in little more than a mopth after his arrival in 
Gmsmt, ^d hpd'lefi t]^ province with a consij^erable inoreasq, 
of humbois, and with thii addition of thirty or forty^guns. Wirii 

• [The hrotilMr ol Sbi^ta Eb^.-Ei>.] 
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this force he took up and fortified a commanding position on the 
hills near Ajmir. ^ 

Aurangjib, who marched from' Agrgt as soon as he heard of 
n^rfLatr proceedings in Guzerdt, was now at Jeiptir, and 
soon arrived in frofit of DAf^’s position. After can- 
Aurangzib. nQuadiugi for three days with loss to his ©wn army, he 
ordered a general assault. It was obstinately resisted for many 
hours, tiU the death of Slifeh Naw^z (who fell just as a party of 
. Aurangzib’s troops had moiJnted the rampart) so dii^eartened 
Diri, that he fled with precipitation, and hfe troops dispersed in 
• all directions. Even the body of horse that adhered^to his per¬ 
son gradually straggled and fell ofij and some even pluiMered the 
treasure which he was endeavouring to saveirom the wreck of his 
j:egiourcos. • 

He reached the neighbourhood of Ahmed4.bdd, after eight days * 
niBaatoni%f ,^d uights of almost incessant marching, rendered 
nearly intolerable by the heat and dust of a scorching 
season. To this were latterly added the merciless attacks of 
the C61is in the hills, who hting upon his devoted band, and 
stripped or massacred every man who fell into the rear. It was 
in the midst of these calamities that Ddrd was met^by the cole- 
He is met by brated traveller Bernier, who was on his way to Delhi, 
Bernier. uucoDScious of what had just been passing. As Ddrd*s 
wife was wounded, and he had no physic!^, he obliged Bernier 
to turn back with him, and they remained together for three 
days. On the fourth they were within a march of AhmedAbdd 
where they counted on a secure refuge and dh Some repose after 
all their suffering8.o They slept that night in a caravanserai, 
which afforded them protection from the attacks of the Cdlis, 
but was so confined that Bernier was only separated by a canvas 
screen from the princess^ of Ddrd’s family. About daybreak, 
when they were prepariE^ for what they thought^ the last of 
Abmedftbfid their dlstmssing marches, news was brought to 

that the gates of Ahmeddbdd were shttt against him 
and that if hg had any regard for his own safety, he would in-s 
stantly remejjpi from the neighbourhood. These tidings Were 
first made known to Bernier by the cries and lamentotions 6f 
the woinen, and soon after DArd came forth, half-dead with coii-* 
stemation. The bystanders received him with a blajUi: silence, 
^d Bgmier.could n^; refrain from tears when he saw him 
^addressing hitji^f to each them, down"'tp ^ m^est 
soldier, cocAcioie that he wal deserted by all the world;'dxnd . 
distracted with the thoughts of what wduld becomp oi hmself .. 
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and his family. Bernier saw him depart with the most'melan¬ 
choly forebodings. He '^as accompanied by four or Heflie»to- 
five horsemen 1i,nd two elephants; with these he 
hi| way to Cach, and was'there joined by about fifty horse and 
two hitndred matchlockmen, whc^4iad accompanied one of his. 
fiwthful adheiyits»from Guzer^t. The chief yf Cach, who had 
been hearty in his caus# when he first entered Guzerit, now re¬ 
ceived him coldly. He pursued his march towards Candah^ir, 
and reached the small territory of JAn, or Juin, on the eastern 
frontier of Sind. The chief of the place, who seems to have' 

. been an Af^hftn, was under great obligations^to Dili, and re¬ 
ceived him> with®eyeiy demonstration o*f attachment^ while his 
only thought wa5 hoy to betray him to his enemies. D^ir^i’s 
wife (the daughter of his uncle f*arviz) died at this place of her 
fatigues and sufferings; and the prince, with a disregard,of 
circumstances that looks like infatuation, sent a portion of his 
small escort, with two of his most confidential servants, to at¬ 
tend her remayis to L£h6r. When the period of mourning per¬ 
mitted, he set out on prosecution jof his journey to the Indus. 
The chief of jfin accompanied him for one march, and then re¬ 
turned on some pretext, leaving his’ brother and a body of 
troops, ^ if to attend the prince to the frontier. No new bo- 
sooner was he gone than bis brother fell suddenly on of 
made him and his son Sepehr Shukdh prisoners, 
and sent to all the king% officers to announce his cap- 
ture. 

The news reached oAurangzib while he was celebrating the 
first anniversary of his accessioa He concealed the it began 
intelligence until it wjas confirmed beyond doubt, when 
he ordered pubHc rejoicings, and directed the feast of 
the accession to be prolon^d. It had scarcely expired Hek 
when his pri^pners arrived at the cap^l. Ddrd,»by 
special orders, was brought in loaded with chains, on 
a sorry elephan^ without housings, and was t^us con- acffli 
ducted up the most populous streets of the city. The 
sight aWakened a general feeling of ^compassion and tne people, 
indignation; and Bernier thought an insurrectW ^o^ probable, 
that he went into the street armed, and prepared for any exi¬ 
gency that niight arise; but the sympathy of the people was 
only in tears and groans. B4r& was exposed through all 
the^pnn^pal places, imd then ^d off to a |rison in Old j^lhi. • 
Thp bihabitatotslew patient ^n the next d^, .yrhen the 
chief di jilh tras reiM^nised oh his way to court. A mob immew* 
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diately 'assembled, wbo first assailed him with T6{>roaches and 
curses; and, growing warmer as their*'numbers inci*eased, began 
to throw mud,.then tiles and stones; and at last 'lot" to such a 
pitch of Airy, that several Kves were lost, and the chief himself 
would have been torn to pieces^ if he had not been reScuedoby the 
police. ^ c » , 

Next day the leader of the riot was put to death. A few days 
after this tumult, a mock consultation was held with some of 
the king’s counsellors and some learned lawyem, at which 
V^^as pronounced woi*thy of death, as an apostate from the Ma- 
Ha to put to hometan religion. AuijEingzib, with seeming reluc- 
death. tance, gaVe his Ordera confoimably to this dpinion, and 
a personal enemy was selected to cftrry the sentence into effect. 
Ddrd was, with his son, preparing some lentils (the* only food 
' they would touch, for fear of poison), when He saw the execu- 
tione:^^, and at once guessed his fate; he snatched up a small 
knife, which he had just been using, and defended himself man- 
ffully, until oppressed by numbera His body wae exhibited to 
the populace on ah elephant; jiis head was cut off and carried to 
Aurangzib, who ordered it to be placed on a platter, and to be 
wiped and washed in his presence. When he had satisfied him¬ 
self that it was the real head of Ddrd, he began to weep, and, 
with many expressions of sorrow, directed it to be interred in the 
tomb of Humdyfin. Sepehr Shukdh was sent away, in confine¬ 
ment, to Gwdlidr.* • 

During these transactions. Prince Sultdn and* Mir Jumla 
operattoM were carrying on theit operations i^amst ShujA That 
by Prince pimce, on retiring towards JBengal, had taken up a 

.Sultinand ^ ... ' r, j i. j xl i • 

Mir Jumla. positiou at Mongir, and had thrown up a strong m- 
trenchment between the hills and the Ranges; but Mir Jumla 
turned his left flank by a piaroh through the hills, and com¬ 
pelled him to fall back pn BAjmahal^ where, during his long 
government of Bengal, ^e had established a sort of capital. 
The rainy seasonnow set in, which in that country puts an 
end to every sort of movement by land, and Mir’Jumla cantoned 

* Almoat all vha account of OlEri’.’i pro- ' such frosh materials have their disad'^- , 
oeedings' takt^p ^rom Kh6& Kbdax. I ta^ as well as their adv^tages. Before 
hove seMom used Bernier’s delightful new- the subjects have been diacutned and ena- 
ratiye( ^fxoept when he was an ejwwit- mined, each man knows but a fragtnent of 
ness; fw, although he does not differ in the wholes, and to it he adepts the' nKpOrtS 
the m«b from native .^torian, be he hears from otherstfre beaten party 
infrodi^ many moticulats hot probable have always some act of treachery,. or 
in t^ihsdves, and not allu^ to by the some extraordinary accident^ wl^ Which 
* other. ^ It is true that he must have re* . to jurcose their defeat $ and kK . men taka 
ceiv^ hfr account from pecscms engamd a in diiM>^reringkSe(^ histories 

in the tiaDsa6rionsi and that almost, un*. and latent mctiyeB»Whim.are soon forgoW 
mediately after th^ had oocumdi'bot tennalsasccmdmedb^fttit^ 




at wme distance from B^jmahal. An important event to both 
parties had taken place before this pause. Ptii^ce Sultdn had 
long been discontented 'wj^th playing the pt^; of’a pageant un¬ 
der the authority of Mir Jumla; and hi^^patience became so 
ungovernable, that, althdhgh he the eldest son and recog¬ 
nised heir of s4.uili>ngzi|>, he entered into a correspondence vdth 
6hujd, and finally deserted to his camp. Shujd re- 
Ceived him with honour, and gave hinf his daughter in 
marriage; but, either from disappointed expectations 
or natural levity of timper, Sulten became as much dis- 
satisfied ij\ his new situation as he had been before; hisaiie- 
and after taking^n active part in the hostilities whibh f apoo. 
recommenced after the rainy season, he again deserted a.h. iotp 
his party, and retjirned to Mir ^Tumla’s camp. 8^1^“ 

Aurangzib, who had at one time determined on a journey to 
Bengal, had given it up before this reached Mm? He 

showed himself little affected by his son’s behaviour; he ordered 
him to be committed to prison, and kept him. in con- and ia im- 
finement for many years. • father/ 

From this time Shujd’s affairs Vent progressively to decay. 


After a series of unsuccessful struggles, he was com- shiyAffie* 
pelled*to retreat to Dacca; and, Mir Jumla continuing 
to press him with vigour, he quitted his army, fled 
with a few attendants, and took refuge with the rdja of 
AracAn. His subsequent story is uncertain. It would 
appear that the r^ja took some unfair steps to prevent 
his leaving AracAn,*and that Shuj^l entered into a plot 
with the Mussulmans of the country, to (^verturn the raja’s 4 
government: this m,uch is certain, that Shuj^ and all his family 
were cut off, and, though' there were many rumours regarding 
them, were never heard q^ more. * ^ 

His ignorance of Shuji’s fate left i!V>^rangzib id some uneasi¬ 


ness for a time, but. that and all his other grounds of anxiety 
were iremoved before the end of the jiext year. He had^ at¬ 
tempted by means of threats, and afterwards by force, to com¬ 
pel the xAja of Sixinagar to give up Sbleim^n Shuj^d]^ The i^ja 
(whe^er from avarice, or policy, or sense of honour) soieiioin 
withstood, all his demands, until he recsourse to Jei 
Sing, hi 9 ^^ous agent in all negotiations with Hindds. 

By that, chiefs persuasion, the rdja was, ^ length, in- 1“ ijn, 

Soleim^ to the imperial offieme, * 

ah(d hy. therif he was conveyed ;to lto * 
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Ho wftiS paraded through the city on an elephant, and then 
brought before the emperor. The chiSins were takmi off his 
legs, but Jiis hands were stiU secured in gilded fetters. His 
appearance affected many of the courtiers to tears. Even 
Aurangzlb put on an appeanBj.ce of compassion; and wlfen he 
entreated that, ratjjer than have his strength and reason under¬ 
mined by drugs* (as was thought to be often the fate of captive 
princes), he might be put to death at once, the emperor ad¬ 
dressed him in the mildest'accents, and assured him of safety 
^ abd good treatment.'^ It was not believed th&t he kept his word, 
for Soleimdn, his brother Sepehr Shukdh, and the young son of 
Mordd, all c^ed in Gwdlidf within a short space f* whife the em¬ 
peror’s own son, Sultan, who was confined ip. the same fort, Jived 
several years, and was partially restored to freedom. 

* The atrocious murder of MorAd, which took place a few 
MottWmvr- montlis after Soleimto’s imprisonment, justifies the 
priKm.*” worst suspicions. That unfortunate prince had en¬ 
deavoured to escape, by means of a rope let down from the 
battlements; but the wailing of a Hindfi concubine, of whom he 
was taking leave, drew the attfention of the guard, and led to the 
discovery of his design. Aurangzlb felt that his own security was 
incomplete while his brother lived ; and, as he had not even the 
shadow of an offence to allege against him, he instigated the son 
of a man, who had been arbitrarily put to death by the prince 
while viceroy of Guzerdt, to complain of him as a murderer; 
when, after the ceremony of a trial, and a legal sentence, the 
unhappy Mordd was executed in his prison* « 

Some time before this period, Aurangzib sent a force against the 
A.D. 1661 , of Biltanir, who had deserted him in the Deckan, 

out against him. He was reduced to 
Babi^wsfini, gubmission by this expedition. , 

When the i^uiet of l^igal had been restored by the suc- 
cesses of Mir Jumla, it seems to Jiave been an obiect 

’ofMlrJnmla , . , - , *' 

(jttQAaBim. With AuTfithgzib to find employment for that power- 
^ful ifiinister. To that end he engaged him in the conquest 
of Assdm, a* rich country lying along the river Brahmapu^ 
and shut in**8n both sides by woody mountains. Mir Jumla 
'marohei from Dacca np th? river, conquered the petty prind- 
pality of 06ch jBehdr, overran the plain of Assdin,* and took 

« « {PowkhejMij^ ordow |>ol 9 ^ of pop- * Beniier, who ww protest jtt thftin- 
c pies, 800 Hill'*/n<%, voL u. p. ^jl, note, terviow. JS - 

■i—Eb.] ^ ^ • Boraier. * Kiifli Boirior. 
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possession of Gh^rgong^ the capital Ho announced his suc¬ 
cess withfr great exultetion to the emperor, and a.i,.i 652 , 
boasted of his intention pf pursuing his conquests, and 
opening the way to China. Soon after this the rainy 
season set in; the whole plain was flooded; the cavalry could 
not march, n»r e^en fqrage; the native^ assembled A)n all sides, 

, cut off supplies and stragglers, and distressed the camp; and as 
the rains subsided, a pestilential disorder broke out among 
'the troops; so that when the*season opened, Mir JuraJa,*" 
although he had received reinforcements, was obliged to re¬ 
nounce hi^ ma^iflcent projects, and pven required the exertion 
of his kflown t^ents to obtain such contributions**and cessions 
from the I’ija as might save his honour from the appearance of 
a defeat. Wh#n he had accomplished this object aj». 
he withdrew his army; but died before he reached 
Dacca, worn out with the fatigues and sufferings 
which, though at a very advanced age, he had en- 
countered equally with the humblest soldier.^® The Mareusi; 
emperor immediately raised his Son, Mohammed Amin, 2 . 

to the high rank and honours which had been,possessed by the 
deceased. , 

The death of this powerful subject seemed to relieve Au- 

rangzib from every ground for jealousy or appre- Dangerous 
O • ! • illness ot 

bension; but he had recently received a severe warnmg Aurang^b. 
of the precarious terms on which he still held his life and 
empire. Soon after the fifth anniversary of his accession he 
was seized with a* violent illness, which at first threatened im¬ 
mediate death, and afterwards left him ii^ a state of extrein# 
bodily weakness, and almost entirely deprived of the use of 
speech. This unexpected calamity shook his newly-established 
government to its foundations, l^pgrts were current 
that BAjs-tTeswant was in full maitili to release Shih tto. 
JehAn, and that MohAbat KhAnwas coming from CAbul with 
the same intention. The partisans of the deposed monarch 
began to intrigue at the capital; while two parties, were formed 
among the emperor’s own adherents—one anxi^imito secure the 
BUcOession to his second son, Mosjzzim, and the other^to raise 
his third son, Akber,^^ to the throne. These dangers rirmnow '> 
were averted by the constancy and force of mind of 
Aurangssib' himself. On the fifth day ^pf his illness, 
though s^^treejy resell^ from tho jaws dqp-A, he caused 

KMw. B«^r. ” [Or Aaam,—E d.] 
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himself iio be raised up, and received the homage'of his prin¬ 
cipal courtiers; and on a subsequent 8ay, when hi| having a 
fainting-fi^ had led to a general report that he was dead, he 
summoned two or three of the greater nobles to his bedside j 
and although not yet recovered from .the paralysis which had 
aflfected his tonguq he wrote an order, in thei* pr^ence, to his 
sister Roustan4r4, to send his great seal, which had been in¬ 
trusted to her, and placedoit near himself, that no use might be 
made of it without his spesial orders. The respect and admi- 
ration inspired by his conduct on these ocdasions had as much 
effect in suppressii^g disturbances as the prospect they afforded 

of his recovajry.^® ' . * « 

As soon as he was able to travel, he set off fof Caslimir, where 
Hfe recovery, he hoped to regain his‘strength sooner than at any 

A.D. 1662, 1 • XT. 1 • 13 ' 

ueo. 6. place m the plains.^® 

While Aurangzib was seeking repose in the north, a scene 
Dieturbancee was Opening in thc Deckan, with which his thoughts 
^kecktii. were soon to be fully employed, , , 

The Maratta race, it will bet^emembered, inhabits the countiy 
Deecrii^on lying between the range of mountains which stretches 
ratta country. along *the south of the Nerbadda, parallel to the 
Vindhya chain, and a line drawn from Goa, on the seqcoast, 
through Bidar to Ch^da, on the Warda. That river is its 
boundary on the east, as the sea is on the west. 

The great feature of the country is the*’range of ^iadri, more 
commonly called the Gh4ts, which runs along the western, 
part of it, thirty or forty miles from the sec; And, though only 
,from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, is made very , remarkable by its 
own peculiarities,' and by the difference between the tracts 
which it divides. On the west it rises abruptly, nearly from the 
level of the sea, and on that side pre^^nts an almost inacces¬ 
sible barrier; but on the’'^east, it supports a table-l|!nd j,600 or 
2,000 feet high, extending eastward, with^.a gradual slope, far 
G beyond the Maratta limits, to the Bay of Bengal, 
c. The atrip of land between the GhAts and the sea is palled tKe 
Cdncan, and' is^ in general, ‘Very ruggqd. Towards the c<^ aire 
sihall rich piWs, producing rice; the rest is almost hxipervibus 
from wks and forests, cut by ntunerous torrents, wjbich obAqge, 
» when ;hear >he see, into muddy creeks, among thieli^is qf .man-. 
^ove/* The sununife pf the ridge itself are, b^fre rooks; its 

^ ■* E^ier. Eh&a iae&* eea oiuse of 

'* tiOQB a dangeroiM eUn^sa. and tiui th« wiw 

“ Bernier. « c , tya4niraoteofoi)ia p£t5j| {p^ ? 

. ^ ^e native JiM^nds idate the ,v ^ . v ' r . ’ ', 
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Bides are thickly covered with tall trees mixed with uriderwood. 
The forest spreads over the contiguous part of the table-land to 
the, east, a tract broken by deep winding valleys aj^d ravines, 
for&ing haunts for &e wild beasts with which the range is 
peopled. Fifteen or twenty mU^s from the ridge, the valleys 
become wide>an<f fertile, and by degrees are Jlost ii^ open plains, 

■ which stretch away to the eastward, covered with cultivation, 
|but bare of trees, and rarely crossed by ranges of moderate 
'hills. The great chain of the Ghftts receives the whole fury o^ 
the south-west monsoon, the force of which is thus broken l5e- 
fore it reaches the plains. For several mon^s the high points 
are wrapt)ed in ^douds, and beaten by’rains and tvnpests. The 
moisture soon runs .off from the upper tracts, but renders the 
Cdncan damp ai^ insalubrious throughout the year. 

The greatest of the inferior branches of hills which run eaA 
form the Gh^ts is that called the range of Ch^nddr^ from one 
of the forts constructed on its summits. It separates the low 
basin of thw Tapti from that of the God^verJ, on the table-land. 
The basin of the Tapti is composed of Khdnddsh and Ber^ir, 
fertile plains, only separated from GuzeiAt by the forest tract of 
Bagl^lna, aqd differing in many respects from the high country, 
which, is more peculiarly that of the Marattas. 

The whole of the Ghdts and neighbouring mountains often 
terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the highest * 
points of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, where the only labour required is to get 
access to. the 15vel space, which generally lies on the summit. 
Various princes, at different times, have pijofited by these posi¬ 
tions. They have cut flights of steps or winding roads up 
the rocks, fortified the*entrance with a succession of gateways, 
and erected towers to sommand the ^proachcs; and thus stud¬ 
ded the wlft>le of the region about the Qhdts and their branches 
with fbrts, which, but for frequent experience, would be deemed 
frapregnable. • ^ 

iliough the Marattas had never appeared in ^history as 9 
nation, they Md as strongly-marked a charactcj]^^ if Aoooontof 
they had always formed a united commonwealth. 

Though more like to the lower orders in Hindostan* than to 
their soutfiem nei^bours in Cinara and Tdlingfina, they could' 
never lot a moment be confounded with <utber, ^ 

8^ sfi^lL sturdy men, well made, thou^ not handsome 
They are all active, laborious, hardy, and persevering. If th^ 
have hone of the : pride and dignity of the Bajpfits, they have 

‘i-V-i ■ .C . ' ■ ' . I , 
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none of their indolence or their want of worldly wisdom. A 
BAjpAt warrior, as long as he does not dishonour his race, 
seems alpiost, indilferent to the result of any contest he is 
engaged in. A Maratta thinks of nothing hd the result, and 
cares little for the means, if Up can attain his object. For this 
purpose he will strain his wits, renounce Ms pleasures, and 
hazard his person; but he has not a conception of sacrificing 
his life, or even his interest, for a point of honour. This dif¬ 
ference of sentiment affects the outward appearance of the two 
nations; there is something noble in the**carriage even of an 
ordinary RAjpi&t, ^nd something •vulgar in that of the most 
distinguished. Maratta. ■ ^ * 

The RAjpfit is the most worthy antagonist—^the Maratta the 
most formidable enemy; for he will not failcin boldness and 
bnterprise when they are indispensable, and will always support 
them, ror -supply their place, by stratagem, activity, and perse¬ 
verance, All this applies chiefly to the soldiery, to whom more 
bad qualities might fairly be ascribed. The mere ‘husbandmen 
are sober, frugal, and industriofus, and, though they have a dash 
of the national cunning, are neither turbulent nor insincere. 

The chiefs, in those days, were men of families yho had for 
generations filled the old Hindfi offices of heads of villages or 
functionaries of districts,^® and had often been employed as 
partisans under the governments of Ahmednagar and Bijdpfir! 
They were all Stidras, of the same cast with their people, 
though some tried to raise their consequence by claiming an 
infusion of EAjpfit blood. • « • . 

The early Mahometan writers do not seem to have been aware 
of' the existence ol the Marattas. We'can perceive, by the 
surnames of some chiefs whom they mention, that they must 
have belonged to that ra^; but the word Maratta first occurs 
in Ferishta, in*" the transuctions of the year A.D. jMSS, and is 
not then applied in a general sense. It 'has been mentioned 
^that, ^ the middle of the sixteenth century, the king of BijApfir 
^adopted the^ Maratta language, instead of Persian, for his 
financial pagt^; and as he was substituting natives ot the 
Beckan for foreigners in his armies, he enlisted a considerable 
number** of Marattas, among them. They were at first chiefly 
employed in the lowest military capacity, that of garrisoning 
forts; by degrees theiriaptitude for service as light cavaliy 
^i^iscovered, an<| they ]^gan to obtain niiUtary 

* d^ajpuakhs, Ac. See pp. 67 aa^ 270. 
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governments of and Ahmednagar; while individuals 

Were also engaged in the service. of the Kuth Sh^h kings of 
Qolcdnda. StUl they are very little mentioned by tl^p Mussul¬ 
man writers, until the f>eginning of the seventeenth century. 
In the time of Malik Amber iihey emerge into notice, and 
thenceforward occupy a conspicuous part in jbhe history of the 
Deckan.“ 

; Among the oflScers of Malik Amber was a person named 
M^loji, of a respectable though Aot a considerable aiseoftho ^ 
family, the surname of which was Bdsla. Ho served mS * 
with a few jneru mounted on his own horses, ^nd was especially 
dependenff on the protection of J^du R^o. »• 

If any Maratta had a claim to Rd.jptit descent, it was the 
family of JMu. yhe name is^hat of one of the BAJpdt tribes: 
it was borne at the first Mahometan invasion by the raja ol* 
Dedgiri, the greatest prince in the Beckan; and it is not 
improbable that the protector of Maloji (who was ddsmukh of a 
district not for from Dedgiri) may have beqp descended from* 
that stock. Whatever was his •origin, Lfikji Jidu BAo had 
attained to a command of 10,000 men under Malik Amber, and 
was a person of such consequence, that his desertion to Shdh 
Jehdn*tumeA the fate of a war against his former master. 

It was long before this defection that Mdloji Bdsla attended 
a great Hindfi festival at the house of Jddu, accompanied by 
his sop Shd-bji, a boy* of five years old. During the merriment 
natiural to such an occasion, Jddu Ed,o took young Shdbji and 
his own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees, and 
said, laughing, " that they were a fine couple, and ought to be 
man and ^ surprise, Maloji instantly started up, 

and called on the company to witness that the daughter of 
Jddu.^as affianced to h^s son. It did not require the pride of 
birth to raise Jddu’s indignation at,*thfi advaiftage taken of 
hini, and the consequence was a rupture between him and his 
dependent. But MAloji was by this time bn the road to for- ’ 
tune: he acquired a considerable sum of money, increased his# 
party, .and, being an active partisan,*roso at last to* a command 
of 5,000 horse in the service of Ahmednagar, an? to the pos¬ 
session of a large j4gir, of which the chief place Jwas PfiiJa. He 
had still kdpt up his son’s claim to the daughter of J4du EAo, 
which^ in his present prosperity, was no longer looked on as so 
unrea 90 ^ble; and Jddu ;Edo at last consenting,^ his dalUghter*^ 


Gmit Dttff, voL L pp. 78—96. 
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was re^larly married to ShAhji. One of the lEruits of this 
union was Sivaji, the founder of the Maratta empire.^^ 

ShAhjj^has already been mentioned as a great actor in the last 
Sh^i B6>ia. events of the kingdom of Alhuednagar.^^ He then en¬ 
tered the service of BijAp4s,,and was continued in his jdgir, 
which had fallen, to that state in the partition pf the Ahmed- 
nagar territory. He was afterwards employed on conquests to 
the southward, and obtained a much more considerable jAgir 
in the Mysore country, indluding the towns of Sira and Bm-r 
^ galdr. • 

As all Maratta, chiefs were wholly illiterate, their affairs were 
sivf^ji Bdsu. mp,nage<I by Bhimins, who formed a Immereus class of 
men of business, even under the Mahometdhs. A person of 
that cast, therefore, whose name Was DAdaji Cdndu, was left in 

* charge of the jAgir at Phna, and to him was committed the care 
of tlin chiefs second son, Sivaji, the elder accompanying his 
father to the Mysore. The education of a young Maratta con- 

*’sisted in horsemanship, hunting, and military exercises; and 
as Pdna is situated at the junction of the hilly country with 

* the plains, Sivaji’s principal associates were the soldiery belong¬ 
ing to his father’s horse, or the plundering highlanders of the 
neighbouring GhAte. From such companions he^ imbibed an 
early love of adventure, which was increased by his fondness for 
listening to the ballads of his country. By the time he was 
sixteen he began to be beyond the control of DA<^ji, by whom 
he had been admitted to a share in the management of the 
jAgir; and though he was generally popular for his conciliating 
HisrobberiM. manners, he was already suspected of sharing'in 
several extensive * gang-robberies committed in the Cdncan. 
Those pmctices and his hunting excutrsions made him familiar 
with every path and defile, throughoqjfc the Ghits, and ;he was 
before well a6quainted V'-th their wild inhabitants. Those in 
the parts of the range north of Pfina w^re Bhils and C61is,“ 

» and those to the sohth EAmfisis; but immediately to the west of 
«i Pfina were Marattas, who had long braved the dangers and 
hardships <ff^ that uncultivated region, and who were ci^ed . 
MAwalis, from the appellation of the valleys where they resided. 
Hteadh«/ was from among these last that Sivaji chose his 
earliest adherents; and as' he> was remarkahly quick 
and observing, he so^ perceived a way of employing ^ein. on 
highef objects than he had yet been engaged wi&.^ 

‘ <- ■ ' ' •' ■ ■. ■ U'.' 

* ” Hfr wM tiomcin Uajr, 1427 (Qruit I* a.?). 143$. SmW.SSS. ^ 

f<?l. i p. 122). ^ “ . 
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The hill-forts belonging *t6 BijipAr were generally much 
neglected: being remote and unhealthy, they were Hosm-pri»eg 
sometimes occupied by a single Mahometan officer, 
with a small garrison of*ill-paid local troops; at otlier times 
they Tfrere left in charge of tl^ nearest ddsmukh, or other 
reveiiue officey. ^mong those in the last .predicament was 
Tdma, a strong fort twSnty miles south-west of Pdna. Of this 
p^e Sivaji contrived to get possession,and succeeded, a . d . im. 
by a proper application of arguments and money, in convincing 
the court of BijdptilP that it was better in his hands than id 
those of the ddsmuli^h. Bdt» on his afterw|i.rds fortifying a 
neighbouring hiH the attention of the government seriously 
drawn to him, and remonstrances were atldressed to Shdhji on 
his son's proceedings. Shdhji'haade the best excuse he could, 
and wrote in strong terms to Didaji and Sivaji to forbid their' 
attempting any further encroachments. The Brarain .used all 
his endeavours to persuade his young chief to attend to these 
injunctions; but he did not long survive the receipt of them,' 
and Sivaji, when freed from his contrel, pursued his enterprises 
with more audacity than before. Ho withheld the revenue of 
the j^gir, which was due to Shdhji; and as there were two forts 
within, it. (Oh^kan ;and Sdpa), held by officers imme- Heiwurps 
diately under his father, he gained over the first and w?**‘“^* 
surprised the second: and being now master within his own 
jl,gir, he proceeded to fnore extensive undertakings. He bribed 
the Mahometan governor to surrender Cond^a, or obtain* ix*- 
Singhar, a strong«hiil-fort near Pfina: and, by taking wveralfortB. 
advantage of a dispute between two Bramin brothers, friends of 
his own, who were contesting the command ot the still stronger 
lull-fort of Purandar, be introduced a body of Miwalis into the 
placed and treacherously j^ok possession of it for him- a.d. 1647 . 

• j(U all these acquisitions were made without bloodshed, and 
with<HJit disturbing the neighbouring district#, they called forth 
no. exertion on the part of the king of Bij&pfir, who was at*this ^ 
^m© Offlmpied with conquests to thd southward^ afid with the 
magnificent buildings wliich he was erecting at his capital^'’ 

• • Qrsnt iCh^iroL i. p. 181. ■ ■ vdlem, until he had stolen into a situa* 

•* Oitmt llu£F. tion from whence he could at once spring 

«' did Si'raji obtain pbqttMton on bia prej^' accounts both for the dif* 

; the tniicfc betwwMi CQ^ouJi' the ficult^ found in teneing hla wly llw, a^ 

Neera : and %he$msxmc bk ‘^oh he e?. the astonishing rapidiW wtb which he 
toU^ahed'bJinJKdf, watidUligaiidorouob^ extended bia power, eraea his progrese • 
like the wily tigw hie own motmUiw . had attracted no^, and longer dmoefd- 
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But the time was come when Sivaji,’s own views required that 
SeroitB should throw off the mask.*® The si^al of open 

rebellion was the plunder of, a convoy of royal treasure 
ofBiiApfir. ijj Cdncan; and before the court i:ecovered its 
.A.i>. 1648. surprise at this dbtrage, it heard that five of the 
principal ,hill-forfcs in the Ghdts had fallen* into the hands of 
Takes poe- Sivajl. Almost immediately after this, a Bramin 
officer of his Surprised and made prisoner the Ma- 
^C6neaii. homctan govemof of the northern C6ncan; and not 
only took possession of Kalidn, where he resided, but occupied 
the whole of hist province, and c6mpelled«himJbo gwe orders for 
the surrender of all his forts. Sivaji was, transf^orted with 
this success. He received the governor' with respect, and dis¬ 
missed him with honour. His first care in, his conquest was, 
to restore Hindli endowments, and revive old institutions. He 
His attadi-* had been brought up in a strong Hindfi feeling, which 
perhaps was, at first, as much national as religious; 
and out of thi^ sprang up a rooted 'hatred to the 
Mussulmans, and an increasing attachment to his own super¬ 
stitions. This inclination feU so well in with his policy, that 
he began to affect peculiar piety, and to lay clairq to prophetic 
dreams, and other manifestations of the favour of the gods. 

- The court of Bijilptir, when at length awakened to Sivaji’s 
Th«g»voni- designs, was still misled by the^ belief that he was in- 
stigated by his father. They therefore dissembled 
displeasure until they had an opportunity of 
making Sh^lbji prisoner. His 'sefeure was effected, 
under pretence of a friendly entertainment, by a diief of the 
A.n. 1649. family of Gdrpara, on whom Sivaji afterwards most 
amply revenged his treachery.®* SMhji% assurances ihat he 
was innocent of his §on’s transgresspons received little credit 
from the court of Bijdpfrr*; and, after being, allowed a reasonable 
time to put a stop to the insurrection, he was thrown into a 
duqgeon, and tol^ that the entrance would be built up after a 
certain period, unless Siv^i should make his submission in the 
interval. Sivaji was seriously alarmed by this threat; btit fe- 
fiection convinced him that submission was not the way to gain 
safetjffrom so treacherous an enemy. He held out aS before, 
and made overtures^ to Sh&h Jeh&n, ^hose terrh^ries he had 
careffilly abstained ^om injuring. The emperbi’ redyed his 


ment^nras (Grant of 

Yrhoot'^ear Inknated. account of Si* 

vajttliat inserted in tiie test it ftmere 


^ Qrant Duff. ^ 
“Ibid. 
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applioatiion favotimbJy, took him into his service, and appointed 
iiim tp the rank of a commknder of 5,000. It was probably owing 
to his powerful interposition that Sh^hji was released from bis 
dung^n, although he remained for four years a prisoner ^ 
at larger in BijdpAr. Tranquillity ^aevailed during this 
interval, Sivaji bekig restrained by fears for l^s father, and the 
government of Bij^pdr •by the apprehension that Sivaji might 
call in the Moguls. • 

At the end of that time the disorders in Carnilta rendered 
SMhjfs presence neaessary to the interests of the shfl,j(re. * 
government. His own j5.^r hf,d been ovcrnm,^and his **®*®'*- 
eldest son killed; •wjbile all the surroundihg country v^ in arms, 
and threatened th5 speedy expulsion of the Bijdpdr authorities. 

No sooner was his lather relteased, and the attention of tlie 
Bijdptir government turned to the affairs of Garn^ta, Renewal o« 
than Sivaji began with fresh activity to renew his plans 
of aggrandisement. The whole of the hilly country “‘*“**- 
south of P6nq, from the Ghdts inclusive to the Upper Kislina, 
was in the hands of a Hindd rdja,. whom Sivaji could never 
prevail on to join in his rebellion. He now procured his 
assassination, and profited by the consternation which ensued 
to seize^on hfe territory. After this atrocity he surprised some 
hill-forte and built others, and went on extending his authority, 
imtil Prince Aurangzib was sent down to the Deckan in 1655. 


Sivaji at first addressed the prince as a servant of the Mogul, 
government, and obtained a confirmation of his pos- pinnden 
sessions from the, imperial authority. But when he proviiS! 


found Aurangzib engaged in war with the king of Golcdnda, 
and fancied he saw the prospect of long troubles, ho determined 
to profit by the confusion,at the expense of all the combatants, 
and for the first time invaded the Mogul territories. He sur¬ 
prised the toiyn of Jundr, and carriecij^ff a larg<3 booty; and 
afterwards attempted*the same operation at Ahmednagar, where 
he met with only partial success. The rapid ^conquests of Au¬ 
rangzib disappointed aU his hopes; and, during the prince's 
operations against BijfLpfir, he endeavoured, by evdry sort of 
excuse and promise, to obtain forgiveness for his rSsh obt«hw for- 
attack When the sickness of Sh^h Jebdn called off 
Aurangzib toDelhi, Sivqji continued his devotion, and 
offered his zealous services, provided attention were 
paid to .^teme claims he pretmided to posseSa within the Mogul 
territory. Hie ^nce readily granted him forgiv^inq^s, on his 
to send a Itody of Ibise to the army, but ei\deavo\ire<l 
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to reserve the question of his claims for future inquiry; and 
SivaJij who was as artful as himself, in like manner suspended 
the desp|itch .of his horse, and confined his services to promises 
and professions. 

• He now renewed his atta<5l(0 on ^ifdp'dr (where the kihg had 
been succe^ided by his son, a minor); and the nregqpcy, at length 
aware of the darker of neglecting his advances to power, d^ 
AfaUKhto patched a large army against him. The commander 
was Afzal KhAn,« who to the usutd arrogance of a 
Mahometan noble joined an espdGial contempt for his 
present enemy. JBut that enemy knew well how-to turn his 
presumptiqp to accoimthe affected to be awhd by the reputa¬ 
tion of Afzal KhAn, and to give up all,hopes of resisting his 
arms. He sent humble offers oT submission^ to the khAn, who 

* deputed a Bramin high in his confidence to complete the nego- 
tiaticw. r This man Sivaji won over, and by his assistance Afzal 
KhAn was easily persuaded that Sivaji was in a state of great 

* alarm, and was o^y prevented surrendering by hia apprehension 
of the consequences. During these negotiations Afzal advanced 
through intricate and woody valleys to the neighbourhood of 
the hill-fort of PartAbghar, where Sivaji was residing; and the 
Maratta consented to receive his assurances of fox^venei^ at a 
personal interview, if the khAn would concede so much to his 
fears as to come unattended for the purpose of meeting him. 
Afzal KhAn on this quitted his army, and' went forward with an 
escort, which he was afterwards persuaded to leave behind, and 
advance with a single attendant. He was dressed in a thin xnus- 
lin robe, and carried a straight sword, more for state than' any 
expectation of bein'g required to use it. During this time Sivaji 
was seen slowly descending from the fert: he advanced with a 
timid and hesitating air, accompanied by one attendant, and to 
all appearance- entirely dpfirmed; but under his cotton tunic he 
wore a shirt of chain-armour, and, beside^ a concealed dagger, 

' he was armed wif&i sharp hooks of fiteel, which a^ &stened bn 

r the Angers, but lie concealed in the closed hand, And are kno^ 
by the desmptivoname of “tiger's daws.” . The 
loo^^ with contempt on the diminutive £^re, which 
came erouehing on to perform the usual ceremonies of meel^g; 
but at the moment of the embrace, Sivigi struck Iw ^ws into 
his iinsuspeeting adversary, and, before he couli^ J&pm 

his astonishi&nt, despatched him udth'l^ /.33e. 

di)tp«i^ lmd,*j^0fot© Jkhis, drawn his troops fro^aR;|w^ra* by 
secret paths, ihto ibe wooda round AfisalV iu^ 


sent against 
, him from 
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signal from the fort, they rushed at once on the Mus^lmans, 
who. were reposing in insolent security, and slaughtered and 
disperred them almost without resistance.®® As.sooi]^ a .». 1559, 
as the victo^ was secure, *Sivaji issued orders to spare 
the .fti^tives: vast numbers fel^^ntd the hands of the com- 
querpr, after jvanderin^ in the woods until s^jbdued^by hunger. 
THhey were, all treated with humanity; many of them who were 
Marattas entered into Sivaji’s service, and a chief of that nation, 
who refused to forfeit his allegianee, was dismissed with pre¬ 
sents. During his •whole c&reer, Sivaji, though he inflicted 
death and tprture to force confessions of concealed treasure, was 
never personally *guilty of any uselm craelty. ^ 

This victory gave fresh impulse to Sivaji’s progress. He 
overran all thie country near fhe Ghdts, and took possession of 
all the hill-forts; and was going on to complete the re- Anothe# * 
duction of the Cdncan, when he was recalled by the* 
march from Bijdpflr of an army much more formidable 
than tihe first. He threw part of his troops mto forts, and em-* 
■ployed the rest to cut off the enemy’s supplies; ®® but toco, 
he allowed himself to be shut up in the almost inac- 
. cessible fort of Panola, and would have been compelled to sur¬ 
render after a siege of four months, if he had not contrived, 
with his usual mixture of boldness and dexterity, to quit the 
place, during a dark night, after he had amused the besiegers 
with the prospect of a* capitulation. His escape was ascribed at 
Bij^ipfir to treachery in their general, Sidl Jdhar, an Abyssinian, 
who^ indignatiofl \f!as excited by this calumny, and added to the 
elements of discord already abundant at Bijd^fir. 

The Ifing now todk the field in person, and brought such a 
force along with him Sivaji was unable to resist, nekingof 
flis operations, during % whole bf-this invasion,^ were 
desultory and ill-dijected; and befaijp the tend* of a 
year he found himself stripped of almost all his con- Beu>ven 
quests. The king of Bijipfir’s affairs now obliged him oon> 
to turn his attention to Camita, where his presence was 
further required by the revolt of Sidf J6har. He^was employed 
in ftott country for two whole years, during which Svaji A. 0 . im. 
recovered and increased his territories. ’ 

At the erfd of that time a peace was mediated by Shdhji; and 
Sivaji remain^ in possession of a terriljpry including 
upwarde of 250! toilers of the country on the sea (^ing ^ 

?. , ^ I V - ^ ' ' 
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tStttof Odncajot between Goa and Kalian); 

ii«fetory. while above the Ghdta its length was more than 160 
miles, from the north of P6na to the south of Mirich oh the 
Eashna.- its breadth, from east to vfest, was, at the widest 
Kjb. 1662 . part, 100 miles. ' In# ^his small territory the hardiness 
and predatory halijits of his soldiers enabled ihim^ to maintain 
an array of V,000 horse and 50,000 foot.^’ ‘ 


CHAPTER II. 

f 

FROM 1662 TO 1681. 

r 

t 

<It ^was about this period that Aurangzib vraA attacked by the 
violent sickness which exposed his life to so much danger.^ He 
bad previously appointed his maternal uncle, Sbiyista KhAn,® to 
/he viceroyalty of the Deckan, and that officer was now residing 
at AuhangAbAd. ' 

It does not. appear what lied to an open rupture between 
Sivaji and the Moguls; but soon after the peace with 
we find SivajPs horse ravaging their country 
'im ^ AurangAbAd, and himself taking their fdrts in 

a’h! 1073.’ the neighbourhood of Jundr. 

To put an end to these aggressions, SfeAyista KhAn marched 
shfiyiato AurangAbAd, drove Sivajfs army out* of the field, 

took the fort of ChAkan, and finaUy^topk up his ground 
aijainiitwin. at PAna, within twelve miles of Singhar, the hill-fort 
ooc^ into whichr Sivaji had retired. At PAna, ShAyista oc¬ 
cupied the house in which Sivaji had passed his early 
days; and it was probably the local knowledge thus acquired 
that suggested* a ]^lan fer chastising the intruder. The khAn 
had taken every precautfoh to guard against the advance of 
^Nighte:^ troops, and also against the admission of Marattas 
ot towu j Aud m thesB circumstances, 

and' with his troops cantoned aroAnd him, he thought hiioaself 
as secure as if^h were in a peaceful country. But Sivaji, who 
was we^ aware of all that was passing, left Singhar one evening 
after dark, and, posting small bodies of infantry oh l^e road to 
support him, went on with twenty-five MAwalis to, the toirn.; 

* *’ OtafiliDair. badmani^dSluQb .OmectSlBbim 

‘ * Se»piiig6 613. <> ‘*the $rBt eabjeotf is 4^^ 

‘ * the son of NAr the Ubod.**—!^.1 . ” • 

Jehl^fe Aaaf ElUhi, end Me eietM' ' ' '' 
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He gamed admission by joining a marriage procession, With the 
conductor of which he had a previous concert. Being now 
within the line of guards, he proceeded direct, to the house, 
and entered by a back-dcfor before any person within had a sus- 
picion*of danger. So completely.was Shdyista KUn surprised, 
that he had barely time to escape from hi^ bedchamber, and 
'received a blow from a sword Which cut oflf two of his fingers, 
as he was letting himself down from <a window into the court 
bjglow. His son and rmost of his attendants were cut to pieces 
in a moment. Sivi^ih retredt was as rapid as Jliis attack: He 
.was joined by his paities on the road as he retjred, and ascended 
to Singhkv ami(^t< a blaze of torches, which made Jiis triumph 
visible from every p^rt of the Mogul camp. This exploit, so 
congenial to the ^disposition of his countiymen, is the one of 
all his actions of which the Marattas still speak with the* 
greatest exultation. It was attended with conscquonco* that 
could scarcely have been foreseen; for Shdyista Khan imputed 
his danger to. treachery on the part of Rdja Jpswant Sing, who* 
had not long before ^en sent t® reinforce him; and the dis¬ 
sensions of the leaders crippled the army, until Aurangzib 
removed Shd^ista KhAn to the government of Bengal,® Prince 
and s^t his son, Prince Mdazzim, to command, with aguiiist bitn. 
•the assistance of Jeswant Sing.* Before the prince’s arrival, 
Jeswant had withdrawn to Aurangdbdd, after an attempt to 
reduce Singbar, and Svaji w^ preparing to take a full reta¬ 
liation for the attack he had been exposed to. During his 
operations in the lucmntains, his chief force was in his infantry; 
but the Marattas had been distinguished in the Bij^lptir armies 
for their services as- light-cavalry, and it was*in this shape that 
Sivaji now resolved to Employ them. After gaining siyajipiM,, 
intelligence of the state ^f affairs where he was going, 
and deceiving his epemies by vaiioi:wb feigned ifiovements, he 
suddenly set off with AfiOO horse, and came at once on the rich 
and defenceless city of Surat, in a part of \he country i^^hich * 
was thought to be beyond the, reach of his arms. He a.d. i664, •- 

plundered it a^ leisure for six ddys; and tlyrn g h 1074 
beaten off from the English* and Butch factories, few!" 
where some of the native merchants had also taken refi%e, he 
carried off ^ ample booty, and'lodged it in safety in his fort of 
Edii, or B^ighar, in the (^ncan. , 

^ Mill, rol. L p. 124.«rEA] 

■min idfti ftie izk 1687 |ud4 1688; * [See MUl, vcd. i. p. 98.—Eo.) 

' . S S'.' • 
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It was soon after this expedition that Sivaji heard of the 
ceftth of death of Shdl^l Although of a great age, he was killed 

shii^L jjj hunting. He had restored his jdglr to per- 

•ioni’tn'^e ^ct order, and had extended his conquests to the 
southward (under th§ name of the king of BijdpAr), 
until they comprel^nded the country near Madras ^nd the prin¬ 
cipality of I’anjore. 

Sivaji was now ag^n j^. war with Bij^pAr, and chiefly carried 
Maritime on his operations in the Cdncan, where he had esta- 
blishe^ his capital at Rfiighar. He collected a fleet, 
took many Mogul^ ships, and on one occasion embarked with a 
force of 4,QpO men, on *87 vessels; and, lauding at a remote 
point in the province of Canara, sacked B^ircel^r, a wealthy sea¬ 
port belonging to BijdpAr, and' plundered dl the adjoining 
AD ifi «5 tract, where there was not the slightest apprehension 
itbruary^ ^ visit from such au enemy. Nor did he, during 
these employments, leave the country quiet above the Gh^ts; 
'he sent troops to ravage the territory of Blj^pflr, and led, in 
person, a destructive inroad into the Mogul* dominions. This 
injury did not exasperate Aurangzib so much as the capture of 
some vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and the violation of 
Surat, which derives a sort of sanctity from being^the phice of 
Bivaji embarkation for those devotees.^ Sivaji had added 
another provocation to these offences: soon after his 
father’s death, he had assumed the title’ of r4ja, and began to 
coin money, one of the most decisive marks of independent 
■ i^»jei sovereignty. A large army was tiierefore sent to the 
Deckan, at the head of which was B^ja Jei Sing, the 
constant engine izf all diiScult aift.irs with HindAs; but the 
emperor’s suspicious temper made him still adhere to the system 
of divided authority, and Dilir Khdn^ was associated on. equal 
terms in the * command.^ c^hese appointments superseded Jes- 
want Sing and Prince Mdazzim, who returned to Delhi. As 
f Aurangzib anticipdted little opposition ftom Sivaji, Jei Sing 
< had Orders, as soon as he should have reduced the Maratta, to 
employ his arms in the coifo[uest of Bljdpflr. 

These chiefs crossed the Nerb^dda in February, and advanced 
sntamiMili uuopposed to Pfiua, when Jei Sing undertook the 
ofSivfljf.^ siege of Singhar, and Dilir Kh^ ih&t df Purandar. 
^. 166 #.- places held out; but Siviyi seems hitngfelf to have 

' despaiied of wccessim tesisiimce; and he ma|;, pi^haps, have 
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looked to some recompense, for the temporary sacrifice of his 
piide, in the advantages he might gain by co-operating with 
the Moguls against Bijdphr. He opened a negotiation with Jei 
^ng, and after receiviifg assurances, not only of safety, but of 
favoift*, from the emperer, he pwately withdrew himself from 
his own army, and went, with a few atteijdants, to the raja’s 
camp. He was received with great distinction, an9 on his part 
made the humblest professions of l^ddty. An agieement was 
concluded, by which Sivaji was jbo give up twenty out of the 
thirty-two forts h» possessed, together with the territory At¬ 
tached to them. The remaining twelve forts, with their terri¬ 
tory and* all h!s.other possessions, was to h^ as a jdgir 
from the Mogul enjperor, in whose service his son Sambaji, a 
boy of five years old, was to teceive the rank of a commander of 
5,000. In addition to these advantages, Sivaji was to be entitl(fd 
to a sort of percentage on the revenue of each district nnder 
Bijdpfir; and this grant was the foundation of the ill-defined 
claims of the Marattas, which afforded them ^ such constant pre¬ 
texts for encroachment on foreign territories m later times. 
These terms, except the last (which was not noticed), were dis¬ 
tinctly confirmed in a letter from Aurangzib to Sivaii. iieco-ope- 
He glow joined the imperial army, with 2,000 horse Jpi.shjg 
and 8,000 infantry; and the whole body commenced its Kjdptir. 
march on an invasion of Bij^pfir. 

The Marattas distinguished themselves in this campaign* 
and Sivaji was gratified by two letters from Aurangzib: one 
complimenting him on his services, and the other containing 
great but general promises of advancement, and inviting him to 
court, with a promise that he should be*allowed to ooestoReihj. 
return to the Deckan.* Won by these attentions, and by the 
cordiality with which Jfcie was treated by Jei Sing, Sivaji made 
over his j^gir to ^hree of his chieS ^ependentl, and set off for 
Delhi, accompanied.by his son Sambaji, and escorted by 500 
chosen horse and 1,000 MAwalis. . * ^ ' 

Auiangzib had now an opportunity of uniting Sivaji’s in¬ 
terests to hi^ own by liberal treatnfent, and of ^ugning ^ 
a formidable enemy into a zealous servant, as had been 
done before with* so many other Hindfi princes: but his Views in 
politics wSre as narrow as in religion, and, although he could 
easily suppress, his feelings to gmn anj immediate advantage, 
he was incapable of laying aside his prejudices, or makfeg such 
full and Irce cm as plight secure permanent attach- 
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ment. Moreover, he despised as well as disliked Sivaji: he felt 
the insults offered to his religion and his dignity the more, 
because they came from so ignoble a hand; and he so far mis¬ 
took the person he had to deal with, as to think he would be 
most easily managed by maki]jt^ him sensible of his Own insig¬ 
nificance. • 

Accordingly, when Sivaji was about to fenter Delhi, an officer 
of inferior rank was sent* on the emperor’s part, along with 
RAm Sing, the son of Jei Sing, who went out to meet him; and 
tiie reception, when he came to court, was conducted in the 
same spirit. Sivaji performed his pbeisance, and presented Kis 
offerings in the most respectful manner, and probably,intended 
to have made his way, as usual, by suppleness and humility; 
but when he found he was received without notice, and placed, 
utudistinguished, among the officers of the thirU rank,* he was 
unable any longer to control his feelings of shame and indigna¬ 
tion ; he changed colour, and, stepping back behind the line of 
cpurtiers, sank to the ground in a swoon. When^he came to 
himself, he reproached RAm Sii^g with the breach of his father’s 
promises, and called on the government to take his life, as it 
had already deprived him of his honour. He then retired, 
without taking leave, or receiving the honorary dre&s usu^l on 
such occasions.^ Aurangzlb was not prepared for this decided 
- conduct; he ordered Sivaji’s motions to be watched, while he 
professed to wait for a report from Jei Sing as to the promises 
he’ had really made to him. 

From this time Sivaji’s whole thoughts were turned to the 
means of making his escape, which was soon rendered more 
difficult by guards being posted round his residence. He ap¬ 
plied for leave to send back his escort, with whom he said the 
climate of Delhi did not agree,; and as this arrangement seemed 
to leave him more than eVer. in the power of the gOTj^mment, it 
was willingly agreed to. lie next took to his bed on pretence 
<?f sickness, gained over some of the Hindd physicians who were 
jjjlowed to attend him, and by their means established a com¬ 
munication with his friends without. He also made a practice 
of sending pr&se'nts of sweetmeats and provisions to be distri¬ 
buted a^piong fakirs and other holy men, Mahometan as well as 
Hindd, and thus accustomed his guards to the pakuSge of the 

* CoQuui^en of 6,000, station marks: ^^,000 was properly the behest 
which had bten promised to his &fai)t son, order of nobility; in thedeolizte w the 
[It is men^nod in the memoirs of IxtCdat empire, the ra^ of 8^000 10,000 ■mm 
k . n:tn that ‘ appointed Mm a conferred on po*lserfiu insawbeirB,’*7-£l0.1 

cofaunander of 6,000, *H>n which Scott re* KhltfLlUU^ 
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large baskets and hampers in which those donations wore con¬ 
veyed. At length, one evening, when he had concerted 
his measures with thosj without, he concealed himself 
in one of. the hampers, and his son in another, and was 
carried out unquestionM throm^ the midst of the sentinels. 
His bed was odcupiqd by a servant, and ft long* time elapsed 
before his escape was suspected. In the meantime ho repaired 
to an obscure spot, where he had d horse posted, mounted it 
with his son behind him, and ilfade the best of his way, t« 
Mattra. At this ;^ace were some of liis chosen companions, in 
assumed oliaractcrs; and holiimself put on the dress of a Hindii 
religious* menqidant, shaving oft* his hair and •Rrhiskers, and 
rubbing over his face with,ashes. In this disguise he pui-sued 
his journey by tiie least suspected roads® to the Deckan, leavi^jg 
his son at Mattra in charge of a Maratta Bramin. 

It must have required much address to elude his jtui-suers, 
who had a long time to be prepared for him before he Arrive;) ai 
made good* his retreat to Rdighar. He reached that * 
place on his return, nine monflis after his departuin liuceiubor. 
from Delhi.® 

Soon a%r Sivaji’s flight died Shdh Jehdn. Though always 
conftned to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated Death of 
with great respect, and allowed an ample establish- 
ment and complete,authority within the palace. He 
carried this control so far as to prevent the removal of ' 
D^r^’s daughter, whom Aurangzib wished to marry to a son of 
his own, and also to withhold some valuable crown-jewels 
which the emperor was anxious to possess: on these subjects 
several lettem of remonstrance and expostulation passed between 
him and his son. * 

This was the most prosperous 'peiiod of the ,reign of Aurang¬ 
zib. Ever5^ part -of his own donfifiions was in the proeperoiw 
enjoyment of perfect tranquillity. His governor of 
Casbmir had just brought Little Tibet under his 
authority, and his viceroy of Benga| made an acquisition of mo?e 
‘ real value in the fine country of Ohittagongi ««n the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. 

He had also received marks of respect from most of tlie neigh¬ 
bouring powere. The sherif of Mecca, and seveial other princes 
of Arabia^ sent embassies; as did the iking of Abyssipia, ai^ 

• [By C(5ncaii, write, Sep|pm1»r 29th : ** 

tak, aiiid SyderabaA—E d.] - V^' «rue that Sivaji has ^ped, Atira«^b 

* 7he KhgUsh lat Otawi^, in the will quickly hear him to his jaortow,” 
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the khAn' of the Uzbeks. The most important cjame from the 
king of Persia, and was returned by an embassy of unusual 
splendour. , But. this last interchange of missions did not lead 
to permanent friendship; for some que^lons of etiquette arose 
between the monarchs, which •Vd to sO much irritation on the 
part of Shdl^ AbbAa II., that he assemWed An eymiy in the 
neighbourhood of CandahAr; and Aurangzib was thinking se¬ 
riously of moving in persoft against him, when he heard of the 
§hAh’s death, and the discontinuance of all his preparations. 

I'he only exception to the gcner^ prosperity of the empire 
Failure of was the ilt-success of its army in the territory of BijA- 
atfc^“on pdr.^ Jei Sing’s operations in that country had at first 
gQjjQ Qjj as soon as he had formed 

the siege of the capital, the' old plan of defei^ce was adopted 
against him: the surrounding country was reduced to a desert, 
and all* his supplies were cut off by plundering horse. The 
king of Golcdnda also secretly assisted his neighbour; and Jei 
Stng, perceiving that he had no chance of succesQ, retreated, 
not without loss and diflBiculty, tft AurangAbAd. He was removed 
Htodaath. after this failure, and died ou his way to Delhi. Prince 
j^^of Mdazzim was sent to replace him, with Jeswant Sing 
Mdazrim and to assist; Dilfr KhAu, who was unacceptable tot the 
Sing. prince as well as to the rAja, was left as an additional 
*^check on both. 

Jei Sing’s misfortune was of the utmost imjiortanae to Sivaji. 
A.D. 1667 , During his struggle and retreat he had withdrawn all 
A.H.W77. jjjg troops from the country near the‘GhAts, had eva¬ 


cuated many forts, and left others with scarcely any garrisons. 

Many of these were occupied by Siyaji’s officers before 
suaji. jjQ himself reached the Deckatf, and his own arrival 
WM speedUy foUpwed by sp more extenajve 
The change in the Mogal commanders was yet more to Si- 


? yrs advantage. Jeswant Sing had a great ascendancy over 
rince,M6azzim, an^was much bett^ disposed to idie Hind^ 
tSjiaa to the government whirii he served; and it was, mcureoveri 
believed that 'j^fWas not inaccessible to the influence of money. • 
.By these means combined, Sivaji enlisted him on his 
Itoaniwror.^side; and, through hb and the prince’a aidy obtained 
a p^uie ' with Anirongrib on terms excee<^g his mb^ sanguine 
hopes. considerable ^xortion of territory was restbr^ to him, 
^nd at new granted to him^ ih BerAr. His tiiSe'^. i^ja . 
acknowledged, and all his former c^enc^ seeme^ M ^ teied 
.indbfrVion. ■ ' : •' - V 
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Thus defevered from tfis most powerful enemy, Sivaji turned 
his arms against Bij^pdr and Golcdnda; and those Lortestri- 
states, weak within, and threatened by the Moguls, 
were unwilling to entet on a new contest with their 
formidable neighbour, and aver^ the evil by the humiliating 
expedient of agneeing to an annual tribute. ^ 

A long period of tfanquillity which followed was* employed by 
Sivaji in giving a regular form to his government ; and Ilisiotorn^ 
none of his military successes raiae so high an idea of roeuST 
his talents as the npirit of his domestic administration, alxd 
Instead of the rules of a captain of banditti, we are and 1079. 
surprised to flhd a system more stri5t and metho^cal than that 
of the Mogula * Thq army, both horse and foot, was formed into 
uniform divisions, commanded by a regular chain of officers, from 
heads of ten, of fifty, &c., &c., up to heads of 5,000, above which 
there was no authority except that of the general appointed to 
command a particular army; and these officers were not feudal 
chiefs, but servants of the government, placed over soldiers mus¬ 
tered and paid by its agents. 3oth troops and officers received 
high pay, but were obliged to give up their plunder of every 
description to the state. The most minute attention to economy 
per^jaded eVery department of Sivaji’s service. 

His civil government was equally regular, and very vigorous, 
both towards its own officers and the heads of villages; and tbis« 
in checkiqg oppres^on of the cultivators, no less than frauds 
against the state. His civil officers were all Bramins, and those 
of the highest rank ‘were often employed in military commands 
also. 

, The real motive of Auiangziys conce&sictas was the hope bf 
gettii^ Sivaji again into his power, without the ex- sohemeeaf 
pense and damage of a protracted war with him. He 
pursued h» object wi^ his usual ^jjjlitience, er^oining 
Prince Mdazzim an^ Jeswfmt Sing to keep up a constant inter¬ 
course with Sivaji, and let slip no opportunity of making hixA 
their prisoner. They were even directed to feign disafe'ection 
to his own government, and to shbw a dispositioh for a seciet 
and separate alliance with the Marattas.^^ Biir'Sivaji turned 

.Onat ■ He, however, doabte that it was his conseq-uent proceedings 
^^tiber M<JaiH8un evar gave in at di to that gave rise to the story first told by 
the ianperor's design, and whethar he Cetjrou (or Manned), of a mock reb^^u 
ever 8tt«nl>ted to Sivaji by a of Prince MtSaarim, got up by his feth^ 

al^W irf, djiMJKictiG#^ but it ssdas pro- desiju for the double ourpose of findw 
he must, to a etttiot out his secret enerdfes and of disorediUtig 

have eon^ttod to his inda^ol^; and his son, in case that prhice Bhonld*eVc«r 
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all. the emperor’s plans against himself: he conciliated Mdazzim 
A-o. 1670 , Jeswant by bribes and presents, and made them his 

A.H. 1080 . instruments in deceiving Aurangzib. That monarch 
was too shgaci’ous not to discover in 'time the failure of his 
Aunttjgzib scheme; and when he had ascertained it beyond doubt, 
peace. he gave orders for an open attempt to seize Sivaji, which 
of course involved a renewal of tlie war. * 

The first blow struck by Sivaji was the recovery of Singhar, 
siv^i sur- near Pdna. The Moguls were as sensible as he was of 
the importance of this place, and «uaintained in it a 
strong garrison of R^jpAts, under ap experienced officer. Yet it 
was surprise^ by 1*000 Milwalis, under Sivaji’s. great friend and 
confidant, Tdnaji Mdldsri, who' contrived to jelimb up that appa¬ 
rently inaccessible rock in the n%ht-time, and to escalade the 
walls, before they were discovered by the guards. They, how¬ 
ever, mpt yith an obstinate resistance; and it was not without 
the loss of their leader, and a large proportion of their number, 
that they at length overpowered the garrison. Sivaji was so 
much impressed wi£h the diffici^lty and importance of the under¬ 
taking, that he conferred a silver bracelet on every individual of 
the survivors. 

He failed in some attacks on other forts, but reduced a ipuch 
greater number, and occupied much territory: he also 
fritory. ‘ again plundered Surat,^^ carried his ravages over 
A.D. 1670, Khdnddsh, and, for the first tinte, levied the chout, 

A.H. 1081 . ’ afterwards so celebrated in Maratta history. It was a 
Chout. permanent contribution of one-fourth «of the revenue, 
and exempted the districts that agreed to it from plunder as 


be disposed to rebel in earnest. Accord¬ 
ing to this account, Prince Mdazrim openly 
declared against his father, and was joined 
by Jei Sing and all the rest of the*drmy, 
except D^r Khiin, and had acfhklly 
marched to the river Chambal (toward 
Agro), before he professed t« renounce his 
design. JThe only use (it saysl made by 
of the knowledge obtained at 
80 ^reat a hazard .was, to secure himarlf 
agundti one of hk,g^nues by poisoning 
jei ^Sfittg. But Jei Smg had been removed 
from me Deckan before the prince’s ar¬ 
rived, and ^as dead before the date of 
the petended .imiurreotion. This last in- 
eoniwten<^ was. discovered by Orme, who 
does notdohbi the rest of the s|pr^; but 
tRe absurdity of the whole is laid open 
ier'a few words by (^nt Duff (vol, L p. 
221). It is hot thd oi^ occasion in which 
. the vnly dimeter of Auran^b has lad 


to his being suspected of deep schemes 
and intrigues in which he never was en¬ 
gaged. Dpw substitutes Jeswant Sing for 
Jea Bing, and makes Mdai^im’s rebellion 
a real one; which, he says, was only frus¬ 
trated by a succession of skilful opera¬ 
tions on tbe part of Dilir Khdn, after 
Aurangzib himself had been obliged to 
take the field. He seems to draw his ac¬ 
count from the “Bondda Memoirs,” after¬ 
wards translated by Scott (Decfaro, yol ii, 
p. 24); but ho goes beyond his authorite 
in some things, and omits the Bonddla^s 
statement (doubtless an erroneous one) 
that Sivaji actually joined prince. [.The 
** Bonddk Memoirs ” are a journal kept by 
a l^nddla ofiieer who attended Dalpat 
Bdi, the chief of his tribe^ in Aninngzib’B 
campaigns,—Bib,} ^ 

** [5^ Mfll’a History, voh’ i, p, ^9;— 

Ed.]- '' ' ' 
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long as it was regularly paid. Sivajt also equipped a powerful 
fleet, and renewed his attacks on his old enemies, the Abys- 
sinians of Jinjera, who held a small principality as admirals 
to the king of Bij^pAr. • This attack was injudicious; for it 
led to* the 'Abysainians placing tkemsolves under the Moguls, 
and thus increasing the power of Sivajfg only formidable 
enemy. * • • * 

The rapidity of Sivaji’s progress was owing to the inadequacy 
of the force under Mdazzim, whon> Aurangzib long refused to 
reinforce from distiwst; and •when, at last, he was convinced 8f 
the necessity of having more troops in the Beekan, he sent down 
an army 40,§0D men, under MohdUat KhAn, an^ quite inde¬ 
pendent of the ^rincg’s authority. Nor was he by any ^ 
means entirely satisfied even vdth this new commander: 
shortly before his march from Delhi he took offence at some of 
his proceedings, and ordered one of the ministers to remojjstrate 
with him in private. The arrival of his army was attended 
with no corresponding result. Mdazzim remained inactive al^ 
Aurang^bM; and Moh^bat Kh^n,tafter undertaking some sieges, 
was obliged to suspend his proceedings by the approach of the 
rainy season. When he again began operations, Sivaii nofeatu the 

/ _. 1 . t nr 1-/1 ± MolPilBina 

sent |n army to raise a siege in which Mohabat was fioia-acwon. 
engaged; and the latter, in an injudicious attempt to cover 
the sie^, exposed a body of 20,000 men to a total 
defeat thp Marattatf.“ This was the firat field-action 
won by Sivajfs troops, and the first instance of success in a 
foir conflict with the Moguls. It seems to have made jehto 
a strong impression on the beaten party; they imme- 
diately concentrated their forces on Auran^Md, and 
both Mdazzim and Mok^bact were soon after recalled;, Khdn 
Jehin, the viceroy of ^uzerdt, was. sent to take their snspemioa 
place; Aurajigzib’e exertions were regjjfired in aftother 
quarter, and the war languished for a period of several 
years. • ^ ^ 

What drew off Aurangzib's attention was, the increasing imjf 
portanoe of a war which had for softie time beer^ going Anrangrib 
on with the north-eastern Afghans. It was alw^s a 
matter of difficulty to remain at peace with those 
tribes; buk, as the communication with Cdbul and 
other western countries lay through their^lands, it was necessary 

There are lioubti^ ahoujb.this battle, The obsourity ariees f»i 
which edme eay was witib^ adei^shaitotof as the defeat,—the dKvi< 

JDilir KMa’a, Mid others, ol > the army. 


A.t). 1072, 
A.a. 1082. 


the same caus^ 
commaad oi , 
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to find* some means of keeping them jg^uiet: and as the tribes 
upon the road were also the most open^to attack, it was generally 
managed, between threats and pensions, to retain them in- a 
certain degree of submission to the* royal government. The 
more powerful tribes were Ifti^ alone, and remained quiet'within 
their own limits., But from the numerous fiBna4 communities, 
and the weakness of the internal government even in the iaige 
ones, there must often *have been acts of aggression by indi¬ 
viduals, which required foibearance on the part of the royal 
Officers. As Aurangzib was very jealous of^his authority, and as 
he knew nothing ,of the structureeof society among ,the Afghans, 
it is not uplikely that Be suspected the chiefs*of countenancing 
these irregularities underhand; but, from whatever cause it 
proceeded, ho fell out with the* whole of tl^e tribes, even in- 
* eluding the Ydsufzeis. This was the state of things in A.D. 
1667,* when Amin KhAn, the son of the celebrated Mir Jumla, 
and the successor to his rank and title, was appointed governor 
•of CAbul, and gained such success as for a time .prevented dhe 
disturbances increasing, although they never were entirely sus¬ 
pended. But, in A.D. 1670, the Afghdns regained their supe¬ 
riority, defeated Amin Khdn in a great battle, and totally 
destroyed his army: even his women and childf'en fell into 
their hands, and were obliged to be redeemed by the payment 
of a ransom. 

The Afghans, about the same time, set up a king, and coined 
money in his name.^* 

The emperor at last determined to conduct the war in person. 
A.o. 1073 , He marched to Hasan AbdAl, and sent on his son. Prince 
a!^i^ ’ Mohammed SuMn, whom he had now released and in- 
trusted with the command of an army.^* He probably 
was prevented going himselfdiy the fear pf committing his dignity 
in a strong country, wh^. great blows couli^ not bo struck, and 
where great reverses might be sustained. 

Thjis war occupied Aurangsdb for more than two years,^* and 
was carried on through his lieutenants after his own 
Delhi, until the increased disturbam^ in 
India, and the hopelessness of success, at length cofn-T 

'* The writers seem to consider to have taken refuge ^t^ng them, and 

this pers^ as an A^^hdn chief; buteuch whose pretensions to tibe i^hrone o£ India 
a uomimition is equally fneonsistent with wonld ftmtish'-good means of annoyh^ 
^the feelihigs and insdtutkfis of that Aurangzib. . ' . ■: Y 

f people : and (althcgig^ the authority hi, no [Ihe prhioe reij^lsined in jW$K)a 

Jdoubt, inferioryi a\p inclined to beliw^ smoe 1<160. &ot‘%e 

the Europeans, that the pietended hie release.—E d.} ' . ' '' 

king was animpostor, who was passed off Khdft>£^hdh;‘ 

fotShujti^whomthe Afghtosyt^i^feiBnlad V>e . 
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pellfed him to be ooatented with a very imperfect settle- 
ment. But although the contest was of such impor- 
tance at the .time, it had no permanent influence on the 
history of India; and the 'events of it, though varied and inte¬ 
resting,* may be imagined rfrom tl^e already related under the 
reign of Akber<“ • , 

The emperor had scarcely returned from this unsuccessful 
expedition when an extraordinary insurrection broke 4 . 0 . 1070 . 
out near the capital. A sect of Hinild devotees, called 
Satnar^mis, were settled neaif the town of N^rn61: they wer^ ' 
principally engaged in ti'ade* and agricultmije; and, 
though gefterall}? peaceable, carried arms, and w^e 
always ready to use fhem in their own defence. One of tho Hatn»- 
of their body, hav^ been mob*bed and beaten by the 
comrades of a soldier of the police, with whom he had quar- * 
relied, collected some of his brethren to retaliate on the police. 
Lives were lost, and the affray increased till several thousand 
Satnard-mis were assembled; and the oliief authority of the* 
place having taken part against them, they defeated a band of 
troops, regular and local, which he had got together, and 
finally took possession of the town of Nfoidl. An inadequate 
force sent against them from Delhi was defeated, and served 
only to'add to their reputation; a repetition of the same cir¬ 
cumstance raised the wonder of the country, and, joined to 
their religious character, soon led to a belief that they were 
possessed of magical powers: swords would not cut nor bullets 
pierce them, while'their enchanted weapons dealt death at 
every blow. The belief that they were invincible nearly made 
them so in reality.’ Many of the zemindars*of the neighbour¬ 
hood took part with thefh; no troops could be got to face them; 
and as they approache<4 Delhi, Aumn^ib ordered his tents to 
be prepared* to tak« the field, and with his own hand wrote 
extracts from the Korin, to be fastened to the standards as a ^ 
protection against enchantment. The absolute necessi^ of 
resistance, and the exertions of some chiefs, both Mussulman‘S 
and HindA, at last prevailed on tfie royal tro 9 gg*to make a 
stand, when the insurgents were defeated and dispersed with 
. great loss. But the previous, success had tempted many^f the 

w This war derives additional interest oountiymon. They are remai’kablo for 
from the picture of it preserved by. one theii'high and ardent tone, and for their 
of prinoipBl actors, Khw, tiie spirit of patfiotism and indepen<knM, so« 

, of tJto tri^ of lE hat^ wa» a voki- liwike the usual character of Asiat^ 
andbor, M>d has left several poema, reome of them have pee|^ tnu^^in^ 
-wriwh, at'-Uiai timis, fw tlw pwpoto of Ci^t. Raver^s specimens of Afgh^: 
twftittng the natton^ enttorittBnoi his poetty.-^EnJ 
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Hind-d' population to take up arms, and had thrown the whole 
provinces of Ajmir and Agra into sucji confusion that Aurangzib 
thought^is awn presence nccessaiy to restore order.'^ 

These disturbances had irritated his temper, already ruffled by 
Auiwgzib’s failure beyond ^ke Indus*; and led him, while he was 
bigotiy in j)elhi, to take the last s;tep ih a dong course of 

bigotry and impolicy, by reviving the jizya or capitation tax on 
Hindfis. " 

^ At the second annivei’s^ of^ his accession (A.D. 1659), he 
forbade the .solar jera, as an invention of fire-worshippers, and 
directed the Maliouietan lunar “year to be ^used on all occa¬ 
sions ; and in this resolution he perseverddt not\^ithstanding 
long-continued remonhtiances fifom his ^official people, on the 
^ disadvantage of a calendar that did not agree with the sea- 
sons.“ 


At tile same time ho appointed a mullah, with a party of 
iiwvexa- hor.se attached to him, to suppress all drinking and 
" gauibling-houses, and to check all ostentatious display 

Hmdfls Qf idol-worship.^® IM^ot long afterwards, he abolished 
all taxes not exi>res.sly authorised by the Mahometan law, and 
all duties on goods sold at the great Hindti fairs, which he con¬ 
sidered as polluted by their original connexion with idolatry. 
His remissions, as far as they were carried into effect, were 
productive of gi*eat inequality; the unauthorised taxes being 
chiefly those that fell on bankers, great traders, and other 
inhabitants of towns, whom the new rule would have left nearly 
exempt from contribution. The land revenue remained as 
before; and the cpstoms and road duties, which were by much 
the most vexatious of all, were rather increased than dimi¬ 
nished.®® 


But, in fact^ the alteiatioii produced & heavy loss to the state, 
without affording any itiief to the subject: except in a few 
cases, where the ex;action was likely to attrtiot notice, the revenue 
offlce*a and j^lgirddrs confined the remission to their accounts 
^ with the goyemment, and levied the taxes without diminution 
on those un^e*' their authority. Some years later he forbade 
fairs on Hindfi festivals altogether; and about the same time 
he issued an edict against music, dancing, and laiffoons, and 
discharged all the singers and musicians attached to the palace. 
J9e i^ewise forbade»astrology, and dismissed the astrologers 
' previously af^ched to the court. He alsOi dismuntcnanced 

' >» Kh«tfi Khkn. ^ * » Khtifl Khiiu. 

Ibid. • Ibid. 
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poets, who u^ed to be honoured and pensioned, and abolished 
the office and salary of royal poet. It is even distinctly related 
that he prohibited the composition and recitation of poetry 
but this extreme austerity# must have been of voi^ shflrt dura¬ 
tion, for his own notes .and lettgrs are filled with poetical 
quotations, and sqpietimes with ^temporary venses made by 
himself. His prohibition of history was more pemSanont: he 
not only discontinued the regular annqls of the empire, which 
had before been kept by a royal historiographer, but so effect¬ 
ually put a stop to all record <of his transactions, that from the* 
eleventh year of his reign,*^ the* course of events can only be 
traced throp^h tbe^ means of Tietters on busin5ss and of notes 
taken clan«lestinely^ by private individuals. A few "years later 
he took off one-half of*the customs paid by Mahometans, while 
he left those of Hindds undiminished. Among other minute 
reforms, he made further changes in the mode of saluting him; 
and discontinued his public appearance at the window of his 
palace, for fear of affording an opportunity for the ceremony of 
adoration. Though few of these alterations boro directly on 
the Hindds, they all tended to stir up a scrupulous and captious 
spirit, and to mark the line between the followers of the two 
religions whifth it had been the policy of former monarchs to 
efface. * 

His present measures were far more decidedly intolerant: 
for, although he began* with an equitable edict, by which all 
claims on the*govemment were to be received in the courts, and 
tried according to, tbe Mahometan law, yet, at the same time, 
a circular order was sent to all governors and persons in authority 
to entertain no more Hindfis,®^ but to confer *811 the offices im¬ 
mediately under them on Mahometans only. 

It was found quite inmracticable fo comply with this order; 
and, in fact, ^most of the above edicts femained a dead letter, 
and had no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection. 

But no such laxity* appeared in the levy of the jizya. The 


» EhitfiKh^ 

** [The Alnmgir wSmah was written by 
MuhAmmad Kizim in the thirty-second 
year of the etoperor’s reign; it goes down 
to the eleventh year, when Aurangsstb for¬ 
bade its continuaRon.—Eu.l 
■* [The wdrd “ clandestine ha^ a mean¬ 
ing in the text. “ Mir Muhaxumad Hd- 
■ Vw eompo^ his history in the latter 
part <rf Anrangziys re^ but, owii^ to 
the wall-knowp prohi^on of that mo- 
he cono^ed his wot|C| and from 


some sDtber causes did r»t publish it 
until A.H. 1145. Thodi^Bh was well re¬ 
ceived on its publication; and, from the 
circumstanoe of its having been^o long 
concealed (Khdft), its author received the 
title of KhdfiKhdn.” {MorUt^aGcOaioque). 
Besides Khdfi Khdn’s hiatoiy, Sir if. 
Elliot (Hittoviiint, p. 8) mentions fifteen 
works whidi treat of Aurangzlb's rd^gn. — 
Ed.] • . 

" [Neariy all the revenue officers had 
Mtiierto been Hindds.— Ed. j » 
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poll-tax so called was imposed, during the early conquests, 
Hewiv« oJi all infidels who submitted to the Mahometan rule, 
aad "^as the test by which they were distinguished 
"from' those who remained in a state of h<wtility. The 
revival of it excited the uiynost discontent among'the Hindfis: 
those at Delhi and the neighbourhood assembled in crowds, 
and besieged the king’s palace with their complaints and cla¬ 
mours. No attention was paid to these remonstrances. On 
the next Friday, when th^king was going in procession to the 
tnosque, he found the streets completely choked by the crowd 
of suppliants. He waited some .time, in hopes that a passage 
might be ,^pene<I by fair means j but as the ‘mob *eontinucd to 
hold their ground, he ordered his retinue t6 force their way 
through, and many persons we/e trampled under foot by the 
' horses and elephants. This harsh conduct *was successfrl in 
striking, terror, and the tax was submitted to without further 
demur. 

» The efiects of these fanatical proceedings werp not long in 
A Rim, showing themselves* At the beginning of this reign, 
Oenotai diff thc Hindfis served the state as zealously as the Mus- 
the uinddA sulmans, and that even when employed against people 
of their, own religion; but their attachment declined as tljey had 
experience of the new system; discontent spread among the in¬ 
habitants of the emperor’s own dominions, the RAjptits began to 
be disatfected, and every Hindfi in the Deckan became at heart a 
partisan of the Marattas.*'*® 

These religious animosities were kindled into a flame by an 
opprewiv* event which took place a few months after the imposi- 
tion of tlie jizya. Edja Jeswant Sing died at Cdbul, 
ohiMren of leaving a widow and two infant sons. The widow im- 

mediately set out for India, without leave or passports; 

« • *' 

^ Kluiil KMn. Thc general ect^itnent ing a sort qf manifesto againet the go¬ 
of the time iu well ahown in a letter to vemmeni. It is not destitute of ability. 
Aurangzib, coxnmonlyaq^'ribed to Jeswant It mdntain6 the piinciplee of toleration. 
Sing. It cannot be hw Work; foritiatte whidx are violatM by the jijsya; exAlta 
letter >f an open enemy, whose dominions the liberality of the former princea of tiie 
are about to ^ invaded ; and J^want houae of Timdr; wad oontraeta the dou¬ 
sing waa aem^^igainst the A^hdna rishing atato of the empire in thdrtime 
when the jii^yir''wa8 impnaed, and eon- with that of the present reign, wImh men. 
tinued beyond the Indus tiU his deaUi: it of all olasaes and religions are diacon- 
muat^ B^dea, have been written at a tented, tiie revenue gone to nun, the 
later period, after the dedine of the em- people oppressed ; and 4fet Ae treun^ 
pire had become wparent. It is also as- empty, we police neglected, tiie cities 
signed to jRdj riCna of Oudipdr, as insecure, hnd the forts Mling into deoa^, 
^ well aaito a raja named Sdbla iting ; and ^ tran^tion of Uus letter is givcai m 
' the Ilwrattas ebum it for Stvaji (Grant Ome’s JPraffmeiOif p. A closer 

, Duff, toL L ps21^. Itisnotimprol^le translation, with^w FersiBB, was pnh- 
t^t it is the work of some laivate Hmdd lishedi by Ifr. Weston, ia 1808.) 
pwtadsQ, who chose this way of publish- 
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aad on her being stopped at the Indus, her escort made an at¬ 
tempt to force the guard at Attok, and afterwards did effect their 
passage by some neglected ford. This violence offered a pretext 
for Aurangzlb to get the children into his power. He refused 
them admission into Delhi, and surrounded their encampment 
with his troops. , * 

But on thi& occasion the KAjphts united considerable address 
to their accustomed Oourage. Their leader, Durgd D^, They ohcmm) 
obtained leave to send off part of t^ie escort with their 
women and childremito their »wn country; along with this party* 
he despatched the rdui and hpr infants in disguise, while he sub¬ 
stituted t^b children of the same age for ^he yojjng princes, 
and employed onfe of her female attendants to pei’souate the r^ni, 
all which was rendere'd more e&sy by the privacy of the women’s 
apartments. In Spite of these precautions, many hours had not? 
elapsed before Aurangzib’s suspicions wore awakened, be 
sent orders that the lAni and her children should be broueht 

o 

into the citadel. His fears for their actual escape were for tlies 
time removed by the obstinacy the Rdjptfts, who refused to 
give up the widow and children of their rdja, and declared 
themselves ready to die in their defence. His attention was 
now occupied in overcoming their resistance; troops wore sent 
against them, whom they gallantly repulsed. At length, after 
tho loss of the greater part of their number, the su})posed r^ini 
and her family were seized, while Durg4 D^s and the survivois 
dispersed for the time, and, again assembling at a distance, re¬ 
tired to their own,country. Their protracted defence had given 
time for the lAni to effect her escape. She arrived in safety in 
Jddpdr, and her eldest son, Ajit Sing, lived te enjoy a long reign 
over M&rwAr, and to 1^ a formidable enemy to Aurangzlb for 
all the rest of that monarch’s life., His identity, however, was 
long exposq^ to question; for Auran^lb. with his usual adroit¬ 
ness, received the su|>posititious children as the undoubted issue 
of BAja Jeswant Sing, directed them to be •honourably treated,* 
and afterwards employed their pretensions in aid of his ^tacki^ 
on Jddpdr. • • 

This outrage towards the family of one of their "Bbdy, combined 
with the imposition of the jiaya, disposed the KAjpdts 
to umte in their own defence. BAja RAm Sing of 
Jeipdr, or AmbAr, whose family was ccmnected vl|th that of the 
emperor by so many intermimriages and the distinguished se^ 
viees of se^rah generations, retained his attachq|[ln4 even at th^ 
present crisis; but BAj S^g, rAna of OudipAr or HdwAr, entered 
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heaxtily*into the cause of the children of Jcswant Sing, and at 
The emperor the Same time peremptorily refused to agree to the 

luarohos ,, ,, a 

jizya. The whole of the western part of Kajputana 
Being* now opposed to him, *Aurangzib assembled an 
army and marched te Ajmir.*'*®* From that place he sent 
on detachments to ravage Mdrw^r; and, with his main 
army, he m&de so great an impression on 'the rdna, as to reduce 
Grants fa- him to Send in overtures of submission. He was allowed 
very favourable tenjfs, a small cession of territory being 
5^'^. accepted in lieu of the jiisya, and «io other sacrifice de¬ 
manded but a promise not to assist.Jddpfir. 

This arrangement concluded, the emperor letumedi to Delhi, 
having been absent less than eight mbnths.®’ He had 
scarcely reached his capital, when he learned that the 
rdna had broken the treaty (probably^'by giving secret 
assistance to Jddpfir), and* before many months were 
over he again set out for Ajrair. On this occasion, he 
put forth his utmost strength, and applied all his energy to the 
speedy euppressioA of the coipbination against him. He sum¬ 
moned Prince Mdazzira from the Deckan, and Prince Azam from 
Bengal; and at a later period he ordered the viceroy of QuzerAt 
to invade the EAjpfit territory from that quarter also. Bqt the 
principal attack was made by his own army, which was sent 
under Prince Akber (assisted by Tohavvar Khan) direct to 
Oudipfir; while the rdna, intimidated 'by the forces which 
threatened him on all sides, abandoned his capit^, and took 
refuge in the Aravalli mountains. He was pursued into his 
retreat by Akber, who left a detachment behind him to ravage 
the open plains. .Prince Mdazzim had by this time reached 
Ujein, and was ordered to adopt the a 9 >me course; and Prince 
Azam, on his aiiival, was directed against the Jddpfir territory 
i>eva»tatiou adjoiniiig part of the r^ha’s. ^hear orders 

Kftt ’w^ere, to employ pArt of their troops* to cdt off all sup- 
#enftory. p^gg fugitivos in the hiQs, and with the rest 

to lay* waste the country, bum and destroy the villages, cut 
down the fruit-trees, and carry off the women and childrea, so 
as to make thd *enemy feel all the evils of war in tlieir utmost 
severity^ 

It is consistent with Aurangzib’s character to sjippose that 
penwj^^ these dinhumaji orders were dictated by an unfeeling 
policy alone; But his religious prejudices and his ha> 
tfed of oppogitton make it prolmble that anger mid revenge also 
*• Khm Khtfo. » Ibid. 
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had an influence even on his oaloulafan^ temper. Whatever 
were the motives, the effect was to complete for ever the 
alienation of the mjpdts,, They were afterwards often at peace 
with Aurangzlb’s successors, and they sometimes ‘everf furnished 
their eontiflgents, and professed their allegiance, but their ser¬ 
vice was yielded, with constraint and distrust, very unlike the 
zealous attachment which formerly made them the j^rop of the 
monarchy. , 

During all this time, the BAjpj^ts kept a body of 25,000 
horse, chiefly BAhtdis of Jddpflr, in the field, with which, aided* 
by tdieir infantry in -the hills, they occasioned much distress and 
some danger to tiipir adversaries: theycut oft convoys, attacked 
detachments, defended favourable positions, an^ sometimes 
gained important advantages* by surprises and night attacks 
But Durg£ Dds, Vho still acted a prominent part in their coun-* 
oils, did not trust to force alone for the deliverance pf his 
country. He endeavoured to open a negotiation with Ak- 
Prince Mdazmm, and to draw him off from his alle-^'^Xwu# 
giance by offers to support him jn possessing himself‘*“**®^ 
of the crown. These prospects seem for a time to have had 
some charms even for Mdazzim, a prince of mature years, and 
next ^in succession to the throne; but on his rejection of them, 
they were eagerly embraced by Prince Akber, the youngest of 
the brothers, who was then only twenty-three, and who in his 
boyhood had been considered as the chosen heir of his father.^ 
He at once entered into Durgi D4.s’s views; and although 
Prince Mdazzim twamed the emperor of the plots which were 
going on, yet Aurangzib was attached to Akber, whose youth, 
he thought, prevented Ms being dangerous, and at the same 
time he entertained the greatest jealousy of Mdazzim himself. 
He therefore set down his information to envy, or some worse 
motive, sendl, took no step to guard gainst Alder’s infidelity, 
until he heard tha^^Durgi D4s was encamped beside him, and 

that he had assumed the title and all the ftinctiqns of _ 

a king, Tobawar Kb^n became his prime minister; 

Moj^d KMn, miother great nobleman, also accepted of an 
office; and the rest ci the army, destitute of al^er, continued 
submissive to the authority which they had been accustemed to 
obey. Aunmgdb had smit all his troops on different detach¬ 
ments, and had scarcely one thousand i^en with him 
at Ajtn^ when he heard that Akbar was in fuU march • 

against hii]£. He instantly called in Mdazzim, as many of 

* Bocni^, voL t p« 198. 

T T 
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his troops as he could assemble; but they produced nothing 
Dangerons Capable of opposmg Akber, now at the head of 70,000 
tiit>«nip«^T men. Aurangzib’s situation^ seemed hopeless; and, to 
render i^ still more desperate, he ga\*3 way to his old suspicions 

presence Mdazzim; and ordered his‘guns to be pointed'on that 
of mind. prince’s division. But ho did not lose his penetration 
even in this perjdexity; conjecturing that the bulk;, of Akber’s 
army had been surprised .into revolt, rather than led to it by any 
real disaffection, he sent an /)fficer of ability, who was brother to 
MdojAhid Khiin, with a small bod 3 ^of horsef to get as near as he 
could to the enemy, and try to npen a cobimunication with his 
brother. l\|ojdhi(l, who had never sincerely uilited with Akber, 
took the first opportunity of coming ove;: to ‘his brother. His 
D^ion of example was followed by other chiefs, and the general 
»anny inclination was so evident, that Tohawar Khdn, when 
next ,day sent out with the advanced guard, came forward as if 
to engage with that opposed to him, and at once passed over to 
rthe emperor’s side. 

It is not clear whether there was a real or affected suspicion 
that he came over with treacherous intentions, or whether, which 
is extremely improbable, he really did entertain such designs; 
but a report was set on foot that he intended to a&sassin^te the 
emperor, and, on his refusing to give up his arms, force was used, 
and he was cut down close to the royal pavilion. 

Meanwhile, his desertion, and that of so'many othgr men of all 
AkterfliM ranks, struck the BAjpfits with dismay; and, finding 
rattas themselvcs left to oppose the whcle^Mussulman army, 
they thought it necessary at last to attend to their own safety; 
only DurgA Dds remaining, with 3,000 horse, to protect Prince 
Akber on his retreat That prince was 4eft with scarcely a single 
Mahometan soldier, and all he could exppet from the Bijpdts was 
to be allowed to share in\their privations. He theiwfore resolved 
to seek an asylum with the Marattas; an4 eluding pursuit by a 
‘ march through th@ hills into Guzerdt, be made his way to the 
t> lesj, Cdncan, and arrived in safety, still escorted by Dur^ 

June L 5Q0 

But the w^* 4with Mdwdr and Jddpfir, though it had returned 
protnetes Jpto its old Channel, continued unabated. The Moguls 
ibQptttiL went on with their ravages; the Rdjpdts Retaliated by 
similar inroads into Mdlwa; and having, at length, caught the 
^spirit‘of intolerance from their persecutors, they plundered the 
^mosques, bi»nffd the Kordn, and iCusulted the md^lahs. The diief 


Letters from qttot<4 Ome’^ p, 267. 
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sufferer by ‘tbis system of hostility was the rdna of Oudiittir, 
whose fertile territory lay nearest tho Moguls, and was occ\i- 
pied by their troops; while the remote and barren tracts under 
Jddpdr were less expoi^d to such an impressiou. •Aurangzib 
himself was desirous of putting ^an end to a stniggle which 
withdrew him from more important affairs; and, by his con¬ 
trivance, tho rdna was induced to make o>%rturesf which were 
immediately and favourably received. The jizya was passed over 
in silence, the small cession formerly made in lieu of that im¬ 
post was now givjgn as a penalty for having assisted Akb{piiy 
but all the other articles were favourable to the riina, whoso 
honour wds sayed by a clause promi^ug thft restoration of Ajit 
Sing’s country 4o him when he should come o^'age.^ This 
treaty allowed Aurailgzib to draw off his aimy, without discredit, 
to the Deckan, Afhere its presence could no longer be dispensoil 
with j but it did little towards the real restoration of tranquillity. 
The western RAjpdts were still in arms; the war with tho 
rana was renewed at no distant period; and the whole of the 
RAjpdt states, except Jeipdr and the little principalities towards 
the east, continued in a state of open hostility till the end of 
Auiungzib’s reign. The capitals remained in tho hands of the 
Moguls; but, though the dissensions among the Rdjpdts pre- 
vent'^d their making solid acquisitions, they still severely ha¬ 
rassed the troops in their own country, and often laid waste the, 
neighbouring provinoos.^^ 


CHAPTER III. 


FROM 1681 TO 1698. 


The continuance of thj^ warfare did not prevent Aurangzib from 
turning all* the rq^ources he coul(J ,t;ommand "to the 
settlement of the H^ckan, where many changes of mo- ^ 

ment had taken place, while he was engaged in^ other quai-ters. 
When his forces were first drawn off for the war with th^ 
Afghans (A.D. 1672). Khdn Jeh4n,*his general^in* the Deckan, 
found hii^elf too weak to prosecute active hostilities against 
the Marattas; and would probably have been unable to defend 


Onoe'is J^rdgmerUt, p. 106. Tod’'a 
Sdiijatfkdik, rol i. p. 888. 

Ted’s Jl(^’astAdn, vol, u. p. 69, &c> 
Colonel Tod’uiccoiixit oi the trabaaotioas 
mj^uent tn1^9 ia probably 9$!- 
tified from the Mahometan nowapapora 


(akhbfrrs) of the day, which he mentiona 
were in his poseeseion. It ia certainly 
quite luihke the Rdjpdt lege^s; bei^ 
dJatinot and conaisteni^ and wnatanw 
referring to dates, %I^h coincide wuh 
thoae of eventa relAed oy oilier anthora. 
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his own ^province, if their leader had been disposed to attack it, 
while things were in this position, the king of 
I<jip4r Bij4,p6r died,^ and the state of discord into which "his 
country fell offered greater temptations to Sivaji than were 
presented by any attack on {jbe Moguls The part of Bij&pAr 
which most attracted him on this occasion was. that on the sda, 
with the adjoining 'Qhdts; and in the cotsse of the years 1673 
and 1674 A D, after a succession of battles and sieges, he made 
himself master of the whole §f the southern Odncan (except the 
»t)oint8 held by the English, Abysainians, ajfd Portuguese), and 
of a tract above the Ghdts, exten^ng farther to the east than 
SbaIK the uppef course of the Kishna. Xh«ugh'8ivaji had 
wuo* borne the privileges of sovereignty, he conceived 
lemittty it Suitable to the undertakings he had now in view to 
assume the exercise of them with greater soleraShity than before. 
He was therefore again inaugurated at EAighar with all the 
ceremonies of a Mogul coronation; including his being weighed 
in gold, and distributing rich presents to all around him. At 
the same time he Changed thejtitles of his principal officers from 
Persian to Sanscrit; and while he thenceforth assumed all the 
piunp of a Mahometan prince, he redoubled his attention to the 
duties of his religion, and affected greater scrupulosity i'.ha.n 
ever in food and other things connected with cast.* 

The long period for which Sivaji had been employed in his 
Makes an in conquests encouTaged the Moguls* to make an incursion 
STm"^*** his possessions soon after this ceremony; but they 
temtoiy, rcason to repent their temerity. * Sivaji, without 

moving in person, sent detachments into the imperial territory; 
and these bands took two forts, plundered the country to the 
heart of Khdnddsh and Ber^,r, and even penetrated into Ouze« 
lit as far as BanSch, where for the first time they 
Nerbadda. crossed the river Nerbadda. ^ These incursions took 
place in 1676; and as he hoped they might induce the Moguls 
cto refrain from disturbing him again, they left Sivaji at liberty 
execute a design that had long occupied his thoughts. This 
si^diUffic. was the recovery of his father’s jdgir, and a frniher 
S&hrf extefBJion of his conquests in the ^uth of India. The 
c had hitherb remained in the hands of his younger 
brother, Vdnc^ji, who held it under the nominal su^iretoacy of 


' {AH AiHl Sla^i died in 1672, and waa 
kriicceeded wn Sekandv, only five 

* Hr. Oxond#a, yho tvta 

Bemlwy'to &tva]i, vaa prosoit At Hm wnv* 
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the government of BijdpAr. Sivigl was therefore now at liberty 
either to claim it as heir, or to conquer it as an enemy; and his 
views were particularly /iirected to it from his* ha\4ng lately 
been joined'by IlaghunAt]^!NdrAin,^he Bramin who had formerly 
niahaged it on the part of Sh^ji, and had afterwards been 
minister to V^ncaji until a recent quarrel. T!lis maii was useful 
to Sivaji both from his knowledge an(^ connexions. But as ho 
could not safely set out on so remote an expedition without 
leaving a friend in ly[s rear, tool^ advantage of the jealousy^ 
of BijApdr and fears of the Moguls entei'tained by the king of 
Gulcdnda, ^iftid proposed an a^liance to him agflinst their common 
enemies. His overtures being encouraged, he marched Towards 
for Golcdnda with an'army of 60,000 horse and 40,000 AnTwof 
infantry. He halted for some time at Golcdnda to make a^ 
definite settlement of his alliance j when it was agreed that he 
was to share with the king whatever conquests ho made beyond 
his father’s jdgir, and that the king was to supply him with % 
sum of money and a train of artillery, reserving all his other 
forces to keep the armies of BijApdr and the Moguls in check. 
Having thus secured his rear, Sivaji crossed the Kishna 
at Camdl, proceeded through Cadapa, and passing 
close *to Madras,^ presented himself before. Jinji (Gingee), COO 


miles from his own territories.*’ Jinji was a strong and netak« 
important hill-fort belonging to Bijdpdr, but was given 
up in conse?5[uence of a previous understanding with the com¬ 
mander. The he^vy part of his army;, which ho had left behind, 
next laid siege to, and ultimately took, Velldr; while and vdiAr, 
Sivaji had a personal interview with his brother, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to give Jiim a share of their father’s possessions. 
Having failed in this negotiation, he took A'mi, and andnworvw 
various other forts, andTfbrcibly occupi#d the whole of 
ShAhji’s jdiglr in tlfe Mysore. Whilb* thus employed, 
he heard of the invasion of Golcdnda by the Moguls and the* 
government of BijAptir; on which he marched oflf to the^ortl^ 
leaving his conquest in q^arge of his half-brother Santaji, who 
had joined him on his first arrival. As soon as*i9lvaji was out 
of reach, T^ncaji made an attempt to recover his possessions; 
and the dispute terminated in a compromise, by which Vdncaji* 
was to retain the j^^, but pay half the revenue to Sivaji, who’ 


was to keep to himself the places which had conquered fronf 

» Fiwt week^of Ml^, 1677. WilkV <Mj[ 5 )nte 8 led to the interference of 

Mtaore. from the " liaam BeeotdB.'* the EngUidi in the amdre of the tle<Aan 


» Fii»t week^of Ml^, 1677. WilkV <Mj[ 5 )nte 8 led to the interference of 

MvunVi from the " liaam BeeotdB.'* the Engliidi in the of the tM|:an 

^fVdncaii’eeonTukajihadtwoaonaoae in 1749, eee Mill, iii 87, Dud*8 JuaA- 
Wtim&te named Sahajl, tbe^ther tUe* raiUn^ t. 566.—En.] 
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BijAplir. The king of Golc6nda had by this time come to a settle¬ 
ment with the Moguls; and Sivaji, after conquering the districts 
Abinrt tlio (}f BeMii and Addni on his way, passed on to Rdighar, 
4 1 . j«. 7 s which he reached af^r an absence of eighteen months. 

The invasion of Golcdnda wsfe owing to a ch/inge in the policy 
n.oMorfHis of'lihe Moguls. Kkan JehAn had been I'emoved, and 
Khul ide succeeded by Dijir Khdn, peihaps the best of Aurang- 
(.oIdiku zib’s officers. His force was still small; but a consi- 
^lerable portion of his ti^ps wera PatAns like himself, and he 
made up for all deficiencies by his own vigour and activity. 
The king of Bijdjiiir was still a minor, and yatious ^revolutions 
had taken place among his ministers and guardians. Dilir 
foimed a union with one of them, and made the above-mentioned 
•attack on Golcdnda. The regent of Bijdpdr* who acted with 
him on that occasion, died soon after; and Dilir, by supporting 
the claims of an Abyssinian, named Masadd, to succeed him, 
Acquired a perfect ascendancy in the councils of Bijdpdr. But 
Aurangzib, not satisfied with these advantages, sent down Prince 
Mdazzim, as viceroy, to advance further demands, which Dilir, 
I n as general, was to enforce. In execution of this plan, 

A irHoVi Dilir renewed the war with Bijdpdr, and laid siege to 

the capital. The regent, in despair, had recourse to Sivaji,* who, 
not finding himself strong enough*to attack the besieging army, 
invaded and laid waste iffie Mogul territory with more than or¬ 
dinary severity. He was nearly cut off on his retreat, or rather 
flight, from one of those inroads; but, almost iynmediately after¬ 
wards, appeared in gi’eater strength than ever, and took several 
forts from the Moguls. But Dilir Khin still persevered in the 
siege,* and the regent, reduced to extrepaity, entreated Sivaji to 
sivaiA^n, come to his assistance before it was too late. Sivaji 
tiw * set off for ‘this purpose, wften he was surprised by 
Morula intelligence ihat his son, Sambfcji, had deserted to 

*the Moguls. This*young man, who had none of his father’s 
^ualittes, except his courage, had given himself up to debauch¬ 
ery ; and having attempted <to violate tlje wife of a Bramin, was 
imprisoned hf Sivaji in one of his hill-forts. He now escaped 
from his place of confinement, and fled to Dilir, who received 
him with open arms, intending to make u|e of him» among the 
hlarattas as a counterpoise to his father, ^e embarrassment 
‘I’lus o<!«asioQed to Sivaji was only temporary, for Aurangzib, dis- 
“^ipproving c^BiUr’s views, ordered Sttmb&ji to bt sent prisoner to 
his own damp; and Dilir, whose honour was pledged for 
jjjjj safety^ conuived at his return to his fa1her« Mean- 

f A 
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while the defence of Bij^pdr had surpassed expectation; Sivaji, 
as soon as he recovered from his first surprise, had renewed his 
exertions; and Dilir Khdn, finding his supplies cut off, was 
obliged to raise the siege. • The price of SivajI’s alliance aiegsofui- 
was a’cession of the territoiy between the Tumbadra 
and Kishna, mid «f all the king’s rights over Jhe j^gfr of Shdhji. 
This last acquisition grf^'e him the right, as his successes did the 
power, of exercising a more effectual control over his brother; 
and V^ncaji’s mortification at the •change had led him to the 
thoughts of renouncing worMly affaii-s; when all Sivaji’s d^-** 
signs were .cut short by an illness which carried him Death of 
off on thoiSth o# April, 1680, in the fifty-third yeaj;,of 
his age. . 

Though the son of a powerful chief, he had begun life as a 
daring and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into 
a skilful general and an able statesman, and left a 
character which has never since been equalled or approached 
by any of his countrymen. The distracted, state of the neigh* 
bouring countries presented openings by which an inferior 
leader might have profited; but it required a genius like his to 
avail himself as he did of the mistakes of Aurangzib, by kindling 
a ze%l for illigion and, through that, a national spirit among 
the Marattas. It was by these feelings that liis government 
was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, and was kept to¬ 
gether, in .spite of numerous internal disorders, until it had 
established its supremacy over the greater part of India. 
Though a predatory war, such as he conducted, must necessarily 
inflict extensive misery, his enemies bear witness to his anxiety 
to mitigate the evils of it by humane regulations, which were 
strictly enforced. Hi^ devotion latterly degenerated into ex¬ 
travagances of supersfatioh and austerity, but seems never to 
have obscured his tglents or soured 1\^« temper.^ * 


When Sambaji returned from the Mogul camp, he was agaii\ 
placed in confinement at Pandlla, and was thero#when t^guocestfui 
his fhther died. This circumstance, and some ex- 
pressions of uneasiness which had*fe.llen frou^ Sivaji **^‘’*J‘ 
regarding the future conduct of his eldest son, offered a pretext 
for allegi^ that he designed the succession for the? second, 


* [Auraagsll) did not attempt to oon* 
oeal mther hie owu satisfaction at Sivaji’s 
death or the merits of the foe. “He wa%’' 
he said, “‘a grftit caj^ain, and the only one 
who has had the magnanimity to raise a 


ing to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
India. My armies have been ewplc^l^ 
against him for nineteen years, and 
ver^eless hu state bmn always in? 
cieastog.” (Otvti’&'d^JPra^tnetUt.y —^.J* 
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BAtia, a boy of ten years old. The intrigues of this young 
prince’s mother gained acceptance to the story; and the *Bramin 
ministers, ^who^ dreaded Sambaji’s violence, and looked with 
pleasure to a long minority, affected to receive it as authentic, 
and sent orders for the close^arrest of 'Sambaji, concealing Siva-^ 
ji’s death til^ that object should be accomplished. 

But Samlmji, who was a prisoner at large within Pandlla, con- 
Hewao- trived to get possession of the secret, and announced 
kawiedged acccssion to» the garrison, who immediately ac¬ 

knowledged his authority. He did'not at fidlt venture out of his 
stronghold, but the public opinion was favourable to his right; 
the Bramin»ministers fell out among themselves; a ITorco that 
was sent to besiege him was gained over to his interest, and he 
at length made his entry into Bdighar as undisputed sovereign 
^une, 1680). 

His 'prudence, up to this time, had gone far to remove* the 
sambajfs prejudice entertained against him, but the favourable 
cruelty impressiou .was effaced by his cruelties after his ac¬ 
cession. He put the widow cfi Sivaji to a painful and lingering 
death; he imprisoned her son Kdja Bdm, threw the Bramin 
ministers who had been most active against him into irons, and 
beheaded such of his other enemies as were not protected by the 
sanctity of their class. The same prevalence of passion over 
’ policy appeared in his foreign proceedings. Sivaji had always 
been in a state of hostility with the Abyssinians of tMnjera, and 
occasionally made great efforts to reduce them. 
Sambaji’s first operations were against these people; 
and as they were near neighbours to his capital, he took 
a personal interest 'in tiie war, and for a long time gave up his 
whole thoughts to subduing them, as if be had no other enemy 
jomed^ in the world. H^e was not dlvaHed from this pursuit 
%er * even by the arrivcl of Prince Akber in his damp (June, 
^681). He received the prince with honour, and acknowledged 
him asc^mperor, yet showed no intention of rendering his preton- 
sions useful by supporting them against Aurangzib. The arrival 
of Akber suggesftid to the party still secretly opposed to Sammi 
piot««siSvt the possibility of obtedning his sanction to tl^ claim of 
** Biya B4m. ^ Their plot was soon discovered; many of 
ExMictiaM. their leaders were trampled to deati by elepWits, and 
i^pifong the sufiferers wasbone of the chief Bramin ministors, whose 
servio^ to Sivi^i seemed to protect h^ fismn capital 
punishment as much aft bis sacred order. 

; disaf^tion to Sambi^i^ft government produced by thesa 
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oxefiwtions was increased by other oanses. He neglected* Giv«him- 
or pers'ecuted his father’s ministers, while he throw his fwouiit^* 
own aflfaira, without reserve, into the hands of Calusl^, 
a Br^in .from Hindosfan, who had gained his favour by en- 
coura^ng his vices, as ’^ell as his insinuating manners and 
superficial aQCom|)li8hments. • ^ 

With the aid of this counsellor he eagerly prosecuted his 
operations against Jinjera (a.d. 10S2). He endea- 
voured to construct a mound to connect the island with ^ 

the mainland, and fle afterwards attempted an assault by means 
of boate. •All his exertions‘were in vain; ^and when he was 
constrained to jpalse the siege, the Abyssinians snefeased bis 
mortification by sall 3 Ping out ^nd plundering his villages. They 
soon after injured him still more sensibly by entirely defeating 
his fleet at sea Exasperated by these a^onts, he charged the, 
Europeans settled on the coast with having contributed *to pro¬ 
duce them: he began hostilities in person against the Portu¬ 
guese, with* whom Sivaji had also been at war, and neaii^’ 
proceeded to the same extremity with the English, although 
they had hitherto always been treated as friends. These petty 
operations were interrupted by attacks from the Moguls, the 
precursors of the appearance of Aurangzib. Sambaji’s 
chiefs had not been entirely inactive in the Deckan tuooeckan 
during his own occijpation with the Abyssinians; but great' 
relaxation had been introduced into discipline, and it was in¬ 
creased, along with all other disorders, by the habits to which 
the rdja had gfveli himself up. 'His whole time was spent in 
idleness and debauchery; the vast treasures left by Sivaji were 
soon dissipated; and, although Calusha added to the general 
disaffection by increasing the l^md revenue, the income of the 
state was inadequate to its expenditure. The troops, left long 
in arrears, ^ppropnated the plundai* taken on expeditions to 
their own use, and d^nerated from the comparatively regula% 
bands of Sivaji into the hordes of rapacious and dos^ctive 
freebooters which they have ever since remained. ^ 

By this time Aui;angzib had made his treaty %f«t\i the r^na of 
Oa^pfir;,^and, after leaving a detachment to ravage ad less. 
the Jddpfir territory, moved with the whole force of his 
empire to^e conqd^t of the Dedkan. theD«)k»n. 

. It would appear to have been sound ^policy for Aura^zlb«ljp 
have combined ^th the kings of Bl[ji4pfir and G<4pdnda 
in putting down Sambaji, and restoring the tnn^hillity of the 
'ti^fdcan; but he, perhaps, thought that those tnonarchs ^ere 
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niorft jealt)us of him than of the Marattas, and would not sincerely 
unite with him, so that Sambaji would never want a ‘retreat 
while they had, dominions in which to harbour him. It is at 
least as probable that the acquisition of the kingdoms pf B^Ap'fi.r 
and Golcdnda was AurangzibV- primary object, and that he 
judged the reduction, of Sambaji to be a nepessaiy consequence of 
success in his other more important undertaking. He had seen 
with pleasure the wars of’’those kings with each other and with 
^e Marattas, had fomented their internal disorders, and seemed 
a/far blinded as to think that everything that threw the Deckan 

into confusion mustc turn to his advantage. ^ ^ 

His fir^ advance was to BurhAnpiir, whefb .he made a long 
A.D. 1683 . halt, as he afterwards d^d at AurangAbdd. He was 
occupied during those periods on political and financial arrange¬ 
ments ; and, by a sort of infatuation, he took this occasion to 
enforce* the strict exaction of the jizya, which the common sense 
of his officers had led them to avoid, 

• Before he had left Burbdnpfir, he sent Prince Azam with a 
Hia first Considerable force to' reduce the hill-foi'ts near the 
oi^mtions. junction of the Chanddr range with the Ghdts; and 
Prince Mdazzim, with a still larger one, to overrun ^the Cdncan, 
and penetrate to the south of Sambaji’s country, and the borders 
• A.I>. 1684 . of that of Bijapdr. It is as difficult to see any general 
■ design in the employment of these armies as to understand the 
principles on which their operations were conducted. The 
strong fort of Sdldr was given up by previous concert to Prince 
Azam, and this petty intrigue may have tempted Aurangzib to 
detach a force to this unconnected point; but to send a la^e 
array of cavalry® among the rocks and thickets of the Cdncan, 
where there were no roads, no forage, and no field for the em- 
pl(^ment of horse, showS( a want of judgment that^ it is quite 
Deatroctiou impossible to explain. Mdazzim marched the whole 
length of the Cdncan unopposed; ‘yet by the time he 
got tb the neighbourhood of Goa, he had lost almost 
ifyd whole of ,his horses and ^cattle, and even his men began to 
suffer from sc^aSity. The pressure was increased by Sambaji, 

. who stopped up the Ghdts, while his cruisers cut off the ves^ls 
that wefe sent with supplies by sea; and Mdazzim thgught him¬ 
self fortunate when he was able to emerge into the coun^ 
aj?eve t£e GhAts with the remains of his dismounted ariny* ;;He 
was pursued Ijy the effects of an unwholetep <ffiniate: and 

• Onne 40,000, 
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unusual food, and lost a great portion of his men by an epidemic 
which broke out at Wd-lwa, near Mirich, on the Kishna, where he 
encamped for the period of the rains. . ^ 

When the season opeifed he was directed to enter the terri¬ 
tory of Bijdptir from the *south-welt, so as to co-operate rm.v,»n«ot 
with Prince tAzafn, wW after failing in his expedi^on 
against the forts, was ^spatchcd with a powerful army to invade 
Bijd,pdr; while Aurangzib himself hdvancod to Ahmednagar, 
leaving a reserve under Kh^n JAan at Aurangiibild. ad 

This movement gave Sambaji an opportunity to retaliate the ili- 
vasion of his country. Ho gradually assembled a body S-imbajf 
of horse ^n the* rforth of the Cdncan,‘behind the Jiighi; ci>uuti> in 
flank of Aurangzib’s'armies, jvhich from thence moved 101 » tX\ 
rapidly along their rear, sacked and burned the great city of 
Burhilnpfir, and then drew off again to the Cdncan, leaving afl 
the country through which it had passed in a blaze. • Scf secret 
as well as rapid were the movements of this body, that Khdn 
Jehdn, marfihing on a point where he thought to intercept it, 
found himself entirely off the lind of its retreat. 

Meanwhile Prince Azam had taken Sdldpfir, and was advanc¬ 
ing towards Bijapdr ; but he found himself unable to cope with 
the Army that was sent out to oppose him, and was compelled 
to retreat beyond the Blma; while Mdazzim, too weak to attempt 
any movement by himself, was obliged to wait for reinforce¬ 
ments, by which he was escorted to Ahmednagar with the wreck 
of his fine army. ^ 

After these feulures Aurangzib advanced in person to Sdldpdr, 
and sent on Prince Azam with his army reinforced: failure of 
although the distance was so shoii, the Bijapui- troops of sijfipfti 
cut off the prince’s supplies, and would have destroyed his army 
if a large convoy of gfain had not begn skilfully conducted into 
his camp GhdzJ ud din.* The iApression he made was still 
small, until Aurang^b, at a later period, moyed onto the a d. mu.% 

siege in person. • • 

It was in the present stage o^ the war that .the Maratt**, 
seeing the Moguls drawn off to the south, madAanother 
bold inroad into the territory in their rear, plundered Bunich 
the city gf Bardch, and retreated after ravaging the Adjoining 
part of Guzer&t. It is not clear whether Sambajf sent out this 
expedition from motives of his own,-or in concert yith^e , 
•Deckan kings*.' He had about this time entereii^o a defensive 
ItUiance with the king of Golcdnda; and on this Tact becoming 

* Ths a& 06 Stor of liio present Nizdia. ^ * 
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known to Aurangzib, he did not allow his attention to be 
drawn off to Sambajl, but immediately made it a ground of 
quarrel with Golcdnda, and sent an army to invade that king* 
dom. From his usual distrust of powerful armies and , great 
commanders, the forfto he sent was insufficient; and 
Gdumda ere, loiig he was constrained to,seu(f his* son. Prince 
Mdazzim, with a laige body of troops, to support the first 
army, and take the comm'and of the whole. The government 
of Qolcdnda was in a very different state from the distracted 
cdhdition of Bijdpfir. The king, Abfil Hasan, though indolent 
and voluptuous, was popular; and his government and finances 
were ably conducted by Madna Pant, a Bramin, to Vhom he 
wisely gave his full confidence. Bpt the exclusive employment 
of this minister was odious to the Mussuhnana, and especially 
to Ibrdhim Khdn, the commander-in-chief, into whose hands 
the power would probably have fallen under any different 
arrangement. When Mdazzim drew near, this man deserted to 
Ifim with the greater part of his army. MadnA Pant was 
murdered in a simultaneous ttimult in the city; the king fied 
to the hill-fort of Golconda, and HeiderAbAd was seized and 
plundered for three successive days. Mdazzim did his best 
to (^eck this breach of discipline; and it gave the utmost" dis¬ 
pleasure to the emperor, not so much from humanity, or even 
'policy, as on account of the quantity of treasure lost to the 
crown, which he violently suspected that Mdazzim had em¬ 
bezzled for his own ambitious purposes, as he himself had 
done on a similar occasion under ShAh dehW. Having thus 
effectually crippled the king of Oolednda, he granted him peace 
wi^ for a great' pecuniary payment, and turned his whole 
kiuif forces to the reduction of BijApfir. 

The army of that monarchy appears <at this time to have 
Aurangsfb away j foi) although the wails of the city are 

six miles in circumference, Aurangzib was able to 
Stt , invest* it completely, while He employed a portion of 
his army on a regidar attack and breach. So well 
was the blockade kept up, that by the time the breach w^ 

, practicable the town was distressed fixr provisions; and as 
the gan^n, though small, was composed of PatAqs, it was 
thought prudent to give them favourable terms: Auxangzib 
n , entered the place on a portable throne through the 

breachj^jthe young king was made prisoner,^ tand BijA-" 

’"[Ocftot Dttff MiM tiiAt the ycaag Mc^ul(HUxtpf()rtliarw7ear^wh<n)^^ 

< priuM WM kept a Sose priiKmor ul tbe mddenly, notvSthoatauapiGiosof liAvixig 

« ' Hk \ f 
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p6r, ceasing to be a capital, vras soon reduced to the ■ Jnonarchjr 
deserted condition in which it now standa^ ^ 

No sooner had Bijdpdr fallen than Aurangzib determined to 
break the peace with Colcdnda; and the means he AmanKrib 
employed Were as base as the design was perfidious. 

He drew his army near on pretext of a pilgrimage, and 
he obtained 'jewels gifts pf all sorts from the* unfortunate 
king, anxious at any cost to purchasew his friendship), or at least 
his compassion; but during all tUjs interval he was intriguinj^ 
with the ministers* of Golc^nda, and debauching the troop!; 
and when hm plot was ripe for execution, he published a mani¬ 
festo denguncing jbhe king as a protector of inficj^s, and soon 
after laid siege*to his fort. From this moment Ablil Hasan 
seemed to cast aside his effeVninacy; and, though deserted by 
hig troops,Jbe br&vely defended Golcdnda for seven months, till 
it also was given up by treachery; and he then bore his a« iser, 
misfortunes with a dignity and resignation that has en- 
deared his memory to his subjects and their descendants ‘W* 

. , • Bubveitsthe 

even to this day, « moimruiy 

During this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Aurangzib 
were stirred up by some indiscreet communications ImprMoiu 
between Ab4l Hasan and Prince Mdazzim. The object wSla 
of this intercourse was to procure the prince’s intercession with 
his father; but to Aurangzib it appeared to afford a confii’ma- 
tion of all his formef surmises, and he lost no time in securing 
Mdazzim, who remained in more or less strict confinement for 
nearly seven years. Mdazzim seems never to have given any 
cause for these alarms. All accounts give him credit for caution 
and moderation. Bernier says, no slave couid be more obedient, 
or seem more devoid of ambition: he, however, hints that this 


was rather too like A^rangzib’s o’S^ conduct in his youth, and 
perhaps thew same reflection may hav^*occurred tojthe emperor.* 


been poisoned AurangsS}). Mr. Morl^ 
lOatcfio^, P. 78) says that h® died in 
1699.—Bo.J 

* '*The walls, which fure of hewn stone, 
and very lofty, are to this day entire^ 
and, being sunnounted by the cupolas 
and minarets of public buildinra, still pre¬ 
sent to the spectator, from without, the 
appearance of a flouri^dug dty; but 
within, all is Iblitode, silenoe, and deso- 
latimi. The deep moat, the doable ram- 

r t, and tixe ruins of tiie splendid palaces 
the citadel attest the former magnl- 
^oenoe of the %ourU Ttie great mosque 
is a grand edifice, and the tomb of Ibra- 
hhn Adil 6^ already mentioned, is re¬ 


markable for its el^nt and graceful aro 
ehitecture ; bSt the chief feature in the 
scene is the mausol^hm of MShummud 
Add Shfih, the dome of which fills the 
frctu every point ^ view ; and, though 
in itsdf entirely d^cad of oniament, its 
enormous dimensions and austere simpli¬ 
city invest it with an air of melaPcboly 
grandeur, which hanumuses with the 
wreck and desolation that surround it.” 
(0rant DufiF, voJ. i. p. 840.) One is ^ a 
loss, in seeing these ruins, to gonjeocsse 
how so small a state could mve nuun- 
tahied such a capital!' • 

* Bemiw, voL i. f, 1^. 
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Aurangzlb had now attained the summit of liis wishes, but had 
Effeotoof sown a harvest of which he and his posterity *were to 
reap the bitter produce. The governments which in 
feome’degree kept up order in the Deckan being anni- 
D^an. hilated, the frame of society *which depended on them 
was dissolved, and the scattered materials remained as elements 
of discord/ Though the PatAns, and fa^reign metcenaries may 
have obtained sei-vice with the emperor, the rest of the troops of 
both aimies were obliged to Join Sambaji, or to plunder on their 
*6wn account. The distant zemlndilrs seized#3very opportunity to 
make themselves independent, ai^d, among all the wars and 
robberies tq,;which' they betook themselves, were always ready to 
befriend the Mai-attas, whom they looked ^on db the patrons of 
anarchy; those most within reacK of the Moguls were disaffected 
5to their conquerors; and from this motive, and thh new-born feeling 
of religions opposition, were always ready to assist their enemies; 
so that, in spite of a short gleam of prosperity after the frill of 
cGolcdnda, Aurangzib might date from that event a jtrain of vexa¬ 
tions and disasters which foRoiwcd him to the g]».ve. 

He was not remiss in taking advantage of his present good 
Anrangzib fortune. He took possession of all the territories of 
BijApfrr and Golcdnda, even their latest southern con- 
quests/® he seized on Shdhji’s j^r in the Mysore, 
fa^asTaa- p^j^fijiing V^ncaji to Tanjore, and compelling the 
A.». 1688 . Marattas in Sivaji’s late acquisitions to fly to their forts. 
But in all these countries he had little more than a military 
occupation: the districts were farmed to the d^smukhs and other 
zemindATS, and were governed by military leaders, who received 
25 per cent, for the expense of collecting, and who sent up the 
bailee, after paying their troops, to the king; unless, as often 
happened, assignments were made for a period of years on fixed 
districts for thii paymenfpf other chiefs.* ^ 

During all these great events Sambaji remained, in a state of 
of peisQiial iiiertness, ascribed by the Maratta historians to 
the enchantments of Calush^ but naturally explained 
by the stu^r^and mentaP debility produced by a course of” 
dininkenness and debauchery. . 


It 


wi din was .as govamofr adventurera .o£ all clatMea tn emmbk for 
of the Deckatb— Ed.] pover, annihUatiM r^ht except that 

[“ The operations the Moguls in the of the sword.'’ (mlson’s note, Min's 
^ ,althon^ they broke ^pieces the fory,iT. 82.) S^ee the anarchy, Srhich 
eonsistfii^ of mth ti^e Hohafmhedan and ^ned the way for the contentions pf the 
^dd snbstitnted no para- J&riish and the Frmeh, aidthe ul#iate 

mount authority Wtheir plaoe^ and fur- ei^hahiuteit of th^ntisb Ep.] 

niihad; an oppekunity and^example to 
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Prince ikber, disgusted with his manners, and hoping 
noting from such an ally, quitted his court and re- Prince 
paired to Persia, where he lived till a.d. 1706. The 
chiefs exe^d themselves individually against the lloguls, not¬ 
withstanding the inefiiciency of ^ir r^ja; but, in spite of their 
resistance, the 4>pen country belonging to, the Marattas was 
graduaUy taken possdljSion o^and Aurangzib was preparing for 

systematic attack on the forts, when the activity of one of his 
-officers unexpectedly threw his i^rincipal enemy into sambaji 
his hands. Sambaji was •enjoying himself, with a 
small par^y of attendants,,in a favourite, pleasure-house, at 
Sangamdswar in. the Cdncan, whei! intelligencgt of his un¬ 
guarded situation A^as -brought to Tokarrab Kh^Ln, the Mogul 
officer at Cdld-irdr.'^ Though this place is only fifty or sixty 
njiles froin Sangamdswar, it is separated from it by the range 
of Gh^ts; and as Tokarrab Khdn was only a govemer of a 
district, his neighbourhood (if it could so be called) gave little 
uneasiness io Sambaji or those about birq, Being an active 
and enterprising soldier, he set off with a small body of troops, 
and took his measures so well that he reached Sangamdswar 
before his march was suspected. Sambaji might still h^ive 
escaped, fd*, before his house was surrounded, some of* his 
followers ran in with information of the arrival of the Moguls; 
hut Sambaji was in a state of intoxication, and replied by* 
threatening them with punishment for such insulting intelli¬ 
gence. Soon after, Tokarrab made his appearance; most of the 
attendants fled * Galusha was wounded in endeavouring to save 
his master; and both were made prisoners, and sent in triumph 
to the imperial head-quarters.^® * 

They were led .through the camp on camels, amidst the din 
of drums and other poisy instruments, and surrounded by an 
innumerable multifjpde who flocked,to see their’dreaded enemy; 
and, after being exhibited before Aurangzib, they were ordered 
into confinement. Aurangzib probably inWded to spare his 
‘ prisoner, for a time at least, as an instrument for gaining 
possession of his forts’; but Sambaji, now roul^d ^ a sense of 
his degradation, courted death, and replied to an invitation to 
become a Mussulman by language so insulting to the Imperor, 
and so imj^ous towards his prophet, than an order was given tor 

. • I' Oraat .Duff. From » letter in the 1 m ordea*. Tokarrab, by ^at 

JCardim (the foiigr-first in the eeeme to have been besieKing TWmOa.* 
Ikdia' H<n»ea»ny\, it appeam that the ” Calusha is genrfWij, but’erroneously, 
originated, wi& Amfangalh hiinerff, beUeved to have b^yed hh master. • 
wMete<mted in8tricto^ to . * * 
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hifi idiQlddiate execution. The sentence was probably issued on 
PttitosiMb the ground of blasphemy; for it was attended with 
studied barbarity, very unlike the usual practice of Aurangeib. 
His eyes v^re &rat destroyed with a hoi^iron, his tongue was cut 
* t), 1689 , beheaded along with his favour- 

Auiut ’ Calusha. " 

Though his person had been despised by the Marattas, his fate 
ivas pitied and resented; and tiie indignation and religious hatred 
of the nation was raised to a |;iigher pitch than ever. 

Strong as was the animosity of the Marat&as, their chance of 
weaknusof resi&tance appeared to bo very small. The overwhdm- 
theMwattaa jug force of AuTangzib, his personal neputa^on, even 
the pomp and grandeur which surrounded him, and the very 
name of the Great Mogul, struck them with an awe which they 
had not experienced in their former waaa with his lieutenants. 
Their Ai^eal^ess became more conspicuous when Abmngzib, re- 
AutaDgab mainiug himself near Piina, sent a force to lay siege 
t^tnt to their capital of Bdighar. The principal chiefs had 
luughar assembled there on the death of Sambaji, bad acknow¬ 
ledged his infant son, afterwards ctdled Sdho, as lAja, and had 
nominated his uncle, EAja BAm, to be recent. 

T'bey then, after providing the fortress with a garrison and 
BegeD(yo£ provisious, withdrew with the regent^ to be ready for 
ggryicc that might arise. BAighar held out for 
several m(mth8, until a secret ascent was disclosed to the Moguls 

chief, whom some personal disgust, com- 
a o 1600 bined with the general despondeneyy» induced to this 
act of treason.^^ The infant rAja was now in the hands of the 
enemy, and it was ..•esolved that the regent, instead of expcraing 
to rii^ the last representative of Sivaji,4should withdraw to the 
distant fortress of Jinji in the Carnatic;^ while his forte in Ihe 
Deckan were td be put in"^^ good state of defence, his troops 
(dispersed in their villages, ready to proi|it by better tim^, 
^ B«^ ItAja« BAm'' accordingly proceeded with a few followers 
hi disguise through the hosUle provinces between him 
and When lie reached that plaoe, he proclaimed 
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** It Beenu uoaccountable tbat these 
foFta, wh&h, at some tivaea, t&fcea bjr 
a doaea at a time, at othera beld out lor 
^ean agamst veU'.eqtiippad armies. but 
nxy are olteDi iU-gamsooed, vitbovt 
movisusa i tee garrison is btMB paid "by 
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teem dependent^n iji? ; eve^a good 
gaiyisoBB aM often saipoBe4«p(Oin over* 


confidence in the strength of the jpiacse, 
and sudd^i decgwlr vh^ they find diffi. 
eolties ovwQome white teey thought m* 
Bonnountable ^ When such forts are in 
good mrier, with properly prepared gar 
neons and stores, it requires att tee 
mfiHaiy resources eetiye oourege of 
Buropeens 

them. t 
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bia j^val, and assumed the title of r£ja, on the ground of the 
oaptitdtjr of his nephew. He was fortunate in an ad- « 
viser in PnlMd, one of the Bratnin ministers, who had ^ence 
Buffiment tolents to ^in |ui ascendancy over the othej^ theVarattw 
ministers afld chiefs, and judgmpnl* to see that it was not de- 
sirahie, even if it^had been practicable, to do more ^ihat) give a 
conuQon scope* to the geulral e^jrfs. * ’ 

Without the pervading genius of Sivajf, the Marattas would 
never have been/ormed into a nati<»i; but now, when aU were 
animated by one spiiit, the nature of the people, and theii modO 
of ww, reqmred that it should be left to operate by individual 
exertions. .The piap best adapted to them w^, to \^end before 
a blow, to offer flothing tangible for the enemy to* attack, and 
to return to the charge with ifndiminished vigour whenever it 
them to tike the part of assailants. Accordingly, their 
chie^who were in possession of lands lost no time in, making 
their submission to the Mogul, and none were louder in pro¬ 
fessions of ze%l and attachment than they; but they almost all 
kept up a communication with the rebels, allow^ their retainois 
to join them, even sent parties secretly, under their own rela¬ 
tions, to share in plundering expeditions, and did more mischief 
as spi^s and hollow confederates than they could have done ks 
open enemies. The soldiers also, when they had no efficient 


government or regular treasury to look to, formed each his 
own plan for^his individual profit. The thirst for plunder was 
always the strongest passion of the nation, from the first 
robbers under Siv^i Joo the most opulent times of the monarchy 
Their only word for a victory is, “to plunder the enemy;” and 
though they readily combine for common objects, yet even then 
the mass is moved by each man’s eagerness for his separate 
booty. When this spir^i was calle4 into activity, it required 
but a moderai^ interference on the p^>of the gbvemment to 
give it a direction that rendered it more formidable than the 
courage of disciplined armiaa * • ^ 

4 When the Maratta government appeared to have been ex¬ 
pelled from the IMcan, Auiangzib despatched 
Khkn, the son of Assad Khkn, who had distinguished 
himseif by the capture of B^ighar, to give it its death- 
blow by the induction of Jinji.'* ZAl&lr, on his arrival, found 

>* [“ after t)ie Mductioa <rf be could not qtdt the Deokan for the rest* 

and the taldng of hia Me. He often lamented the %eoe8' 
of SsntbSi Pfipttftineiito &^b«Ksne objeota sity of the relaxation -wliKh h»s absroce 
wfaieb tlwi ajweawd easify attainable, but oo^udoaed in the government j^dos- 
aftepvfffl a ayt^ed in mlch a dbyg that tan, wd would ftc^uMitly say to hsaocm-. 
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that his force, though considerable, was not sufficient to reduce 
or even to invest the place. He applied to Auiangzib’for rein¬ 
forcements, «nd in the meantime employed part of his army 
in levyi&g contributions on Tanjore'® and otbdr southern 
Qountries. Aurangzib was en no condition to furnish the rein¬ 
forcements desired. lie had sent his son C£mbakhSh, with m 
army, to reduce W^kinkord, a fc^rt not^r from Bijdphr, which, 
though only held by the^ head of one of the predatory tribes of 
the Deckan, was strong enough to baffle all hh> efforts. A^still 
^Mwratfare- greater demand for tro6ps was created by tlis^'reap- 
bv«»e<raitt«y pearanco of the Marattas themselves. Np sooner was 
iitde* IJjlja IMm settled in Jinji, than he.despatched his two 
most active chiefs, Santaji Gdrpara and Banaji JMu, 
to make a diversion in his own* country. Before they arrived, 
some bands of discharged Bij5,p1ir troops hatf begun to plunder 
on their own account; and as soon as these well-known leaders 
made their appearance, Maratta horsemen issued from every 
, village, and flocked to join their standards. Rdm Chander 
Pant, who was left at SatUra, in the civil charge of what little 
territoiy remained to the Marattas, had assembled some troops 
within his own districts; and by appealing to the predatory 
D 1092 spirit before adverted to, he now called a n^w and 
most efficient army at once into existence. His plan was, to 
confer on every man of influence amongst the soldiery a right 
to levy the diout, and other claims on the Maratt^ government, 
on all places not in its possession, and to plunder and lay waste 
every county that refused this tribute? ■ Yhe contributions 
were to go to the jjayment of the troops, the booty to the actual 
captors; and each chief was authorised to impose, for his personal 
benefit, a new exaction, called ghda or cow amZ /tay money. 
This invitation put every horseman ip. the country in motion. 
Most of the Jirincipal ^luflaratta names appear (and many for the 
first time) as leaders of independent pa^es of various strength, 
which set oyt to fenrich themselves at the expense of the Mogul’s 
a subjects; sometimes each acting singly, and sometimes with a 
general edn^rt, and fixM plans for rend^ous and retreat. 
The armies of Santaji and Banaji, though under the control of 
tSiQSfr chiefr, acted much on the rame system: tibe Marattas 
• spread, at once, in all directions, and the whole* Beokan was 
Trith fire and l|pme, terror and confosioa 


® fidsnUt in priTvSe, ^HydibdoTal 8ub|«ct8 
haTfi IfiapOBertliiii^playdung upon me that 
may enjoy oommimds taialumouTe.’'’ 


{IrdOat KMn, 

>* Called byl^HtuaittM ^*Chaaddwar.*’ 
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AUBAKaZiB. 


It was now that the Mogul and Maratta systems of wai weie 
fairly Brought into competition, and it soon appeared com\nrt»m 
with which side the advantage lay. The long traji- 
qiiillity and mild government and manners established 
by Akber, ’and the greater mixtiy® with the Hindds, fiist began 
to soften tlje character of the northern c^nquerq/M of India# 
The negligence of JellSngir’s^ign, and the internal quiet of 
ShAh JehAn’s, were respectively unfavourable to discipline and 
to military spirit; and by the time we are speaking of, bo% 
were very sensibl;^^ impairdd. The nobles had for advanced 
towards the sloth and effeminacy for which they have since 


been noted, arid ‘even those who retained their ^energy weie 
unsuited to active .semce. ^Thoy all went into the field in 
coats of wadding, that would resist a sword, and over that chain 
Of plate armour; and were mounted on large and showy horses, 
with huge saddles, and ample housings of cloth or velvet, from 
which many streamei*s of different-coloured satin, and often pairs 
of the bushy ox-tails of Tibet, hung down on each side. Thb 
horse's neck, and all the harness, were loaded with chaiiw, bells, and 
ornaments of the precious metals; and as each soldier imitate<l his 
superior, as far as his means wotdd admit, they formed a cavalry 
admirably fitted to prance in a procession, and not ill-adapted to 
a charge in a pitched battle, but not capable of any long exertion, 
and still less of any continuance of fatigue and hardship. 

To theiB individual inefficiency was added a total relaxation 
of discipline. Jn spite of all Aurangzib’s boasted vigilance, the 
grossest abuses hAd crept into the militaiy department Many 
kcers only kept up half the number of their men, and otheis 
filled the ranks with their menials and slaVea Such comrades 
corrupted the soldiers By their example, and extmguishod spirit 
by degrading the miliiaiy character. ,The indulgcn^ and con- 
nivan^ ndeessary .for chiefs so conscious of their own de- 
linquencieB completed the ruin of their toepe. T^ey e<mld 
be got to keep weteh nor to remaea al^-on picket; end 
their alug^h habits would have prevented them, ever tmmi^ 
out on an emergency, even if the time teqni^*) adjust their 
bulky housings md heavy defensive aimonr had not put it out 

“^Sie’mp&s camp-eqnipage was ini^ the pomp of peae^ 

M H The FwnohnHU) P"*ee<l ^h ir. 

Wl*”. the, veta.) 
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times .jEWsh nobleman endeavoured to imitate ihk magniB^* 
cence; even private soldiers attended to comfort in thek tents, 
and the line of mmrch presented a long train of elephants, 
camels, carts, and oxen, mixed up ^th a crowd of camp> 
followers, women of all rapksj merchants, shopkeepers, ser¬ 
vants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers of lijxury, amounting 
*to ten times the number of th^ fightingi men. This unwieldy 
host soon eat up a coupjxy,* and the people suffered further 
from the insolence and licence of the soldiery.” 

Tbe Marattas, as has been said, were little active men; accus¬ 
tomed to bard work and hard fare. Their usual food was 8 cake 
of millet, with perhaps an.onion; their dress a small tu^an, tight 
breeches co^ring their thighs, and a scarf or sash rolled rbund 
their middle. When their body Was not "bare, it was covered 
A)y a fight cotton tunic. ' 

Their arms were a sword and a matchlock, but oftener a bam- 
boo spear thirteen or fourteen feet long, their national weapon, 
^ds'hich they used with extraordinary skill. Their hoii^ were those 
of theii* own coudtry, small, %trong, and active, capable of en¬ 
during great fatigue, and taught to bound forward, or stop, or to 
wheel round when at full speed, on the slightest pressure from 
thadr rider's leg They had a pad for a saddle, with a blanket 
folded over it. When stationary, few except the chiefs had tents; 
and on their inroads, each man slept* on the ground, with his 
spear stuck by him and his bridle tied to his arm, ready to leap 
on horseback on the slightest alarm of the approach oY an enemy. 

An assemblage of such trooj>s never stood tba heavy charge of 
a body of Moguls, but dispersed at once, and scampered off singly 
to the nearest hil4 or broken ground. If the enemy left their 
ranks to pursue them, they cut off single horsemen, or rapidly 
assembled behind a ravine, or in some other situation where it 
was not safe for small parties to attaclc them; an^ when the 
disheartened pursuers tunied back, with thMr horses exhausted, 
the Marattas were upon them in a moment, charged in on them 
theife was an opening or confusion, but generally hung loosely 
on their flanks md rear, sometimes dashing up singly, to Are 
their matchlo&s into the mass, or even to despatch a straggler 
with their long spears. Their chief excellence, as well as thdr 
delighi^ was in the plunder of a convoy. The favour of the 
gave ^em fhll information, while it kept the 

amt A'ua&Kldb’scaa- Iciog’s and priQcw’ tents occupied a apace 
iomnent at Oakada (March He of up^ieirda of thnaa tufin in einmtn* 

deaonbes it aa & eftomooa auembl^, feraace, and were lortided wiw » ditch, 
Mid greatij to exceed a milliQn. patiiriidea, and faiconeta. 


^^tty-people 

CktAlUCaneri 
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l^ogolp Hn darkness, till they were suddenly a&sailed on the line 
of and saw the camels and cattle, carrying the grain and 

stores they were escorting, swept off in a moment. T^iey would 
theiy form a compact bod^, to protect those which were carrying 
treaciure; but with such a prize before them, the Marattas wOre 
irresistible: the f)arty^as generally obliged*to take post, the' 
Marattas cut off the commdfflcations, and perhaps even the 
water j and, at the end of a day or two, the Moguls were obliged 
to suiTender; the men were stripfled of theii- horses and the\r 
valuables, and the ^ef8‘detained, for a ransom. 

As Aurangzib drew a grSat proportion of his recmits and 
treafuresTrom ftihdostan, fcSantaji and Danaji thrOW' themselves 
between his army arid that aountry. They intercepted several 
convoys, defeated more than one detachment, and gained sucl\ 
a •superiority that the Moguls began to cha^e their ad leoj , 
contempt for them into fear and dread. ’ ’ 

In this state of discouragement, Aurangzib perceived the 
necessity of adopting some measure which, if it did not Biegoofhnji 
bring the war to an end, might recover his reputation, 
and restore the spirit of his troops. He resolved on 
the vigorous prosecution of the operations against Jinji: he jiad 
withdrawn tl^mbakhsh from W^kinker4, and he now sent that 
prince with a fresh army to assume the conduct of the siege, 
but, aceprding to his, usual practice, he appointed Assad Kh^n, 
the fether of Zdlfik^r Kh^, to serve with him, and com- a d i 694 
mitted the real direction of all operations to those noblemen. 
This arrangement*disgusted both parties: the prince jwustetf 
was displeased at the little solid authority intrusted to ^ 

him, and the others thought it hard that Zdlfikdr should be 
deprived of the ^dignity* of the command and the honour of the 

victory.'® • * • • 

So corapfetely was Zdlfikdr led awli,y by his resentment, that 

he listened to overtures from the Marattp. Bramins nDob«tn,cto 
(ever on the watch to profit by such dissensions)*^, and 
by indecisive operations on his own part, as ^11 .as by afford' 
ing intelligence to the enemy, he enabled theitf^o spin out the 
si^e for no less than three years. ^ 

At the ^d of that time Santaji Gdrpara resolved on a bold 
attempt to reUeve his rija Leaving the rest of the 
Maratta hordes to keep Aurangzib in Occupation, he 
called in Dwiaji J&du, and set off for dinji with 80^000 rt***^^ 
of their best cavalry. He passed rapidly trough 

» Qroa^Buff} ^and Uw Bosd^ Namtite in ScoWs Ledum* 
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the intervening countay, and came on the besieging army with 
such celerity that, before they could arrange their ciAcd>rotts 
body for mutual support, his advance had surprised one of 
their divisions, plundered its tents, and made the commander 
prisoner; and be himself iinnjediately after defeated a* con*, 
^siderable body of ^bops sent out in haste to eppose him. Ho 
then drove *in the outposts,, dir,troyedXlio foragers, and cut 
olf all supplies and intelligonce from the camp. He next circu¬ 
lated reports of the emperor’a death, which were ^easily believed 
irf such a moment of calamity; and ^nder favour of that rumour, 
he made proposals,to CAmbakhsh to support his cl^im to the 
throne. CAmjjakhsh, who" seems to have apprehended sinister 
designs on the part of Assad and ZdlfikAr, gave ear to tliese 
"communications, while his interco^se with the enemy in like 
ctobakhsh manner alarmed those officers. One night CAmbakhsh 
mfwiu”br hidered his immediate contingent to get under arms, 
zuiflkdr generals, assuming (whether justly or other¬ 

wise) that this was, a direct attempt to go over to the Marattas, 
immediately placed the prince mnder restraint.^® This stop in- 
Retreatof cieased the alarms and dissensions in the army to such 
thebesi^rs g pitch, that they were soon compelled to blow up 
thm^ cannon, abandon their batteries, and concentrate on, one 
spot, where'they entrenched themselves, and were besieged in 
'their turn. At length an agreement was entered into between 
the parties; the Moguls were to be allowed to with<|raw about 
twenty miles to Vandiwash, and were there to await the further 
orders of the emperor. * • 

On the first advance of O^mbakhsh and Assad KhAn, Au- 
Adrangzfb rangzib had moved southward, and cantoned at Galgala, 
the Bima on the Kishua. In the next year he/etired to Birma- 
pfiri, near PanderpAr, on the Bima, wherj he erected a perma¬ 
nent cantonment, and relpfined for several, years, r He now 
ipade a movement to BijApAr, and at the same time sent orders 
express^g his ^total * disapprobation of the proceedings of his 

generals. He directed OAmbakhsh to be sent up to 
cdmiMkiuh court, a>^cl received*'him with marked kindness:®* at 
the same time he* recalled Assad EhAn, but, with unaccountable 
inconsistency, left the sole command of the to>ZAlfihAr 
KhAn, whom, though the ablest of his officers;, he “could not 
71^' expect to find the«^best affected. The war, when renewed, 

of AflflacLwd Zdllibir tp Au* Bond^ Narrative. ^ 
rangzib, quoted ligr me emperor in the * Forty-eighth and%>rty.ninth notes of 
forty-seventh note <^^e mhAim * ATo* the StJoAm tJSardim. 
also Cfntot DuS^ Kbjfl Ki^, end 
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atoumed a desultory character. Zdlfik^ levied contaihutions 
at Ta|jJore; aud Santaji totally destroyed a very strong Inorewnl 
Mogul detachment, under an officer of rank and repu- of zuiAkw 
tetion, near Chitaldrdg ijp. the Mysore: other conflicts •took place, 
vrith varioils success, in different parts of the country; hut the 
general result ini],st have been favourable to the Moguls, a » iw ^ 
as they were*able, in tiiO end, ^r^suine the siege of^inji. 

During the operations in the field, Zfilfikdr performed the 
pai*t of a zealous and able officer; Ijpt, on recommencing renew* 
the siege, he rene\ied his intercourse with the Marat- tut 
tas, and evidently made it hig object to protract tho fall opeiAtiuii* 
of the pls^je.®' • , • ^ 

But it was difficult to carry on such practices under a prince 
of Aurangzib’s penetration; &nd in the course of the R^tment 
n^xt year, Zfilfil^r found that he must either take Jinji pon>i • 
or expect to be recalled ifi disgrace. He performed ^a Jp^t acf 
of friendship in advising EAja BAm to escape; and then, prose¬ 
cuting his operations with vigour and in earnest, ho j„gitakoii 5 
before long made himself master qf the fortress. 


CHAPTEK IV. 


PHOM 1698 to the death of AUKANOZfB. 


The unexpecte'd jecovery of Zdlfik^r’s strength, which had put 
it in his power to renew the siege, was protably occa- 
sioned by dissensions among the Marattas, ,which now Maratu* 
broke into an open quarrel. Danaji Jddu had fallen out with 
Santaji, and had received the support of the rdja, who was 
jealous* of |he renown of the latter Jfthief; and as Santaji was 
unpopular, in consequence of his attempts to keep up discipline^ 
a party was formed in his own camp, he was compelled 
to fly, and was at length overtaken and put to death 
on "the spot.* Before this catastrdphe, Rdja l^m»had uk^the 
^established his residence at SatUra, and wi now pereo.. 


* All Z6lfik^r’» intrigues with the ene- 
mv appear froti Maratta MSS. refen od to 
bv Captain Q»nt Duff, and are asserted 
Vprobt5>ly on similar authority procured 
S Mysore) by Colonel WUlw. TIjot are 
« unknown to *h« wpters on the Mogul 
side; but the Bon^ accuses 
puipoiwlyprolongibKfl^*^®^* Hw^hjeefc, 


probably, was to retain bis kr^ command 
and important potdtlou until the death of. 
the emperor, which his veary advanced %ge 
made men expect to be of early occurna^e. 

• (His grand-nephew was the M<Mri 
Bito of Gtiti, often mentioned in thfe Car¬ 
natic wars of the l^lflb,—E d.] 
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asBumed* the active control of the whole gov^ument. He 
took the field himself, at the head of the largest l^ratta 
army that had ever yet been assembled, and, proceeding to the 
nort^ of tile G6d4veri, levied the chonUmd oiher dues on such 
places as submitted, and ravaged the'rest as far as Ji&m in 
^eiAr. At this pojnt his progress was checked in consequence 
N«wpianof of change in the .syet&Q^ o^^he Moguls. Hitherto 
Aurangzib had, foe: the most part, had his head-quarteis 
at Birmapfiri, sometimes sending a dei^ushment under 
Ss son, Prince Azam, to reduce a Mil-fort oiF repel an incursion, 
but generally trusting the defence of the country to detachments 
stationed at^^dificrent parts of it. At present ^is plan was to 
bring his whole force into efficiency, by leading one part, in 
person, against the enemy’s forts; while another under ZfilfikAr 
KhAn, nominally commanded by one of his gituidsons, should 
■'pursue, tljeir field armies wherever they might direct their 
course. Had this plan been earlier adopted, it might have been 
aibtended with success; but disturbances had reached too great 
a height to be put down by iany merely military dispositions. 
Although Zfilfikdr KhAn began by driving back RAja BAm, as 
has been mentioned, and during the succeeding years repeatedly 
delllhted the Marattas, and in some degree restored <the courage 
of the Mussulmans, yet he found himself, at the end of that 
*time, in a worse situation than when he began. A defeat to 
the Marattas was like a blow given to water, which o^rs no 
resistance to the stroke and retains no impress4>n of its effect: 
their army dispersed at the moment, to unite ^^ain pn the same 
day or the next. But a defeat to the Moguls was 
sob. attended with loss and humiliation; and even their 


partial success did not stop the waste *of their resources and 
embarrassment of the finances of their g(^emment, which every 
day increased th*eir difficul^^ and undenmne^^ their strength. 
g Aurangzib’s personal operations gave a promise of more solid 


advantage. * He quitted his cantonment, to the great 
Tifm^ regret of his officers, who had erected comfortable 
dwellings, and ffiftffided a sort* of <aty; and, after reducing some 
TakM other folts, he sat down before SattAra. By a dexte~ 
s^iMn. • rous feint he contrived to take that place unprepared ; 

^A.ain) 0 , nevertheless made a desperate defence, and did not 
surrender till ^e siege had lasted several months. 

.^I^ford it fell^ BAja BAm had died, and had beez^ succeeded 
1^ Ms #on Siv^i, under the regenqy of TAra the 

5^ow of the deceased and i|o^er of the young r^a. 
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Aurangsiib went on with 

t. *"v ™ ““MS of the next four or five yeate Aummat, 

^08t ^ the principal forts possessed by tte STrST' 

bWdy/and various 
rt "*^*“8^ weue.«nployed by boih parties in the 

tion. »d tb; r^t w/rh:Xn~‘^“” 

^ up against tJie difacuftiee and mUfortunes that 
OVersWowed his declining ^ears. He was pear sixty- 
4ve when he (phased the Nerbadda to begin on thisjong war, and 
had attoed his eigWy-flrst year before he quitted L eauton- 
ment at Binna,p^ The fatigues of marches and sieges oia™w, 
TOre little suited to such an age; and, in spite of the Sl-'T'- 

V fiT eamp-equipage, ho suffered SSXT 

hardships ^t would have tried the constitution of a younger 
man. While he was yet at Birmaptiri, a epdden flood of tlfb 
Bim overwhelmed his cantonmeat in the darkness of the night • 
and during the violence of one of those fells of rain which are 
only seen in tropical climates, a great portion of the canton¬ 
ment was swept away, and the rest laid under water: the afarm 
and confosion increased the evil; 12,000 persons'are said to 
have perished, and horses, camels, and cattle without number. * 
The empeipr himself was in danger, the inundation rising over 
the,* elevated spot which he occupied, when it was arrested (as 
his courtiers av^ed) by the efficacy of his prayers. A similar 
disaster was produced by the descent of a torrent during the 
siege of Parli, the fort he took next after SatUra; and, indeed, 
the storms of tha^ indement region must have exposed him to 
many sufferings, during the numerous rainy seasons he spent 
within it. • The ipapassable streanjsf* the flooded valleys, the 
miry bottoms, and narrow- ways caused still greater difficulties 
wlmn he, was in motion, compelled him to halt*whereto pi-o- 
visions were to be had, and were ^ destructive to his cattle fts 
sometimes e,nfely to cripple his army. TheS^olent heats, in 
-tents and ;during marches, were distressing at other seasons, 
and ofteu.^lfendered overpowering by failure of water:*general 

♦ 

t^e affiotiona of this devout band hOTe 
at length^^been brought to a ooooluaira't” 


> Aturangzfb vndtestbuaof oneofiihQ^ 
to bis son, Prince A^am : **Tou w3l baye 
received-accounts of the calaiaij^ of the 

• ri^vfSi!!flnafaaderthei:^e«^ofcon« 
.dSriob wdintoier^IasnSliilg^^^^ 


at length^^been brought i-- 

Be then prays for bwpy result and tk- 
cribes the past disastraniibo a judgmmt on 
hjs own wickedness^nd n^ect. (Tbiriy- 
ejghth note of the JDa^itr ul Ami.}' « 
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famines and pestilences came more than once, in addi^on to the 
scarcity and sickness to which his own camp was often*Hable'; 

^ and all was aggravated by accounts of the havoc and destruction 
committed *by the enemy in the countries beyond the reach of 
those visitations. But in all*tjiese diabouragements AuraJbgzdb^ 
^'ot^ined his vigour. He alone conducted every branch 
industry, of his govcmment, in'iiiie mo^ minute detail. He 
planned campaigns, and issued instructions during their progress; 
<ijawings of forts were sent for him to fix on the points of at- 
tfiUbk; his letters embrace measures ^or keepihg open the roads 
in the Afghan country, for quelling^ disturi^nces at MuMn and 
Agra, and even for recovSring possession of G^dahAft; and, at 
the same time, there is scarcely a detachment marches or a con¬ 
voy moves in the Dcckan without some orders ^om Aurangzib’s 
^ own hand. • 


The appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a district, or 


His atten¬ 
tion to lie- 
jJls. 


the selection of a clerk in an office, is not beneath his 
attention;, and the conduct of all these foinctionaries 


is watched, by means of spies •and of prying inquiries from all 
comers, and they are constantly kept on the alert by admonitions 
fouled on such information. This attention to particulars is 
notiavourable to the real progress of business, any Aore than it 
is indicative* of enlarged genius; but combined, as it was in 
'Aurangzib, with unremitting vigilance in ^1 the greater affairs 
of the state, it shows an activity of mind that would ba wonderful 


at any age. 


These labours were the penalty he paid for hi& former offences 
Hii ptnwt against his father. The fate of ShAh JehAn seems 

oz all around ^ 

never for hn instant to have been absent from his 


thoughts. To avoid a similar destiny, Hfe retains all power and 
all patronage, and by removing his chiefe from place to place, 
prevents their forming peAnanent connexions with a&ybody but 
' -ikb tnaa^ himsclf. His sons are the constant objects of his ob- 
SOM, •servation and his management:® he surrounds .them 
tpfth spies, gives them coUgagues in command, places trust- 
j worthy personsnHn inferior situations about them, exercises an 
open ccmtrol over all their proceedings; and dt the same time; 
never fails, by familiar and affectionate letters, and 1^ constant 
p^;0sent8vand attentions, to conciliate their attachment, and 

;^i8Ue<i Iba xwlioy trolled them by opposingto tlmm eoemm 
ofttiacoura^g his an4Wploy- io their own famfliei^ as Bakht to 

ittg them m ^hl^ mhim; for as his ikau Azam Shi(h, and Aza« osh otAii to'Shdh 
wtt»ambitk»tmofgreftpow«r,a&<iatthe Atom.** (IrdclatlCkan,}^-!^^ ~ . 

het^cof armies, 1 m thus prtideQtly oon* ' 
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ptevent their feeliiig the irksomeness of their situation. To similai* 
motive# also, though partly to his natural disposition, aiidooartien,. 
must be attributed the considerate manner in which he treats 
his ofiicers, and the sort» of court which he appears to pay to all ’ 
of th^m: he condoles with theii^l^sS of relations, inquires about 
their, illnesses, cenfers honours in a flatteriipg msyiner, makes, 
Ida presents more accefWJable hp^fli^ gracious way in which they 
are given, and scarcely ever passes a»ceusuro without softening 
it by some oljjiging expression, ^is extreme leniency to a^ 
(fences that do n#t touch Mis power or his religious prejudices 
sterns also •to have had its source in an unjv'illingness to make 
enemies, »o less^ than in the real easihess of his tamper. After 
all, he does not*seeni to have been successful in winning attach¬ 
ment; and with his sons, he seems at heart to have trusted 
much more to ^ar than affection. Though he released M6az-’^ 
zim after seven years’dmprisonment (a.d. 1694), he seems always 
to have regarded him with dislike and apprehension. He sent 
him to the remote government of Cd,bul, constantly resisted hi9 
wishes to return, even for a tinre, and endeavoured to engage 
him in an expedition which might carry him to the most distant 
part of his province) and might completely absorb his rescues. 
He at first approved of the seizure of Cdmbakhsh, though a^r- 
wards convinced of his innocence; and his behavfour on one 
occasion to his favourite. Prince Azam, shows at once his policy 
in the management of bis sons, and his innate love of artifice 
and jdissiHjulati^n. Having imbibed a suspicion that this prince 
was meditating independence, he sent for him to court; and, as 
the prince made excuses and showed alarm, he offered to meet 
him slightly attended on a hunting-party. 'Azam, on this, set 
out, and Aurangzib seflretly surrounded the place of meeting 
with chosen troops:’ m the princa got more and more within 
his toils, tlie old apaperor found a Recession of pretences for 
requiring him gradually to dimmish the number of his attend-* 
ants, until, when he reached the place where Ins father was, 
they were reduced to three persons. As nobody offered to uif- 
deitake the duty, he was obliged to leave two d\ti8 companions 
to hold his horses; and he and the remaining attendant wem 
disarmed tefore they were admitted to the royal presenSe. Oa 
this he gave himself up for lost, and had no doubt that he 
doomed to a long or perpetual irnprisoment. 
waaintrodi»ced> his fother, he was received with an affectioif 
ate embrace, iurangzib, who was ptepare^ ^ 

•his loaded gun to him to hold, and then led^him into a ret^d 




-whfere he showed him a curious fSetmily sw^ord, aiiid put it 
naked into his hand that he might examine it; alter witioh he. 
threw open his vest, on pretence of heat, hut in reali^'to sho^f 
that he had no hidden armour. After this display of .ccnddence, 
he< loaded Azam with presentsf tond a£ last said he hiul hettjBf'' 
jbhink of retiring, or«his people would be ^^xmed at his detention.' 
This advice was not prematute^^^Lzam, on his return, found ms 
whole camp on the point of breaking up, and his women weeping 
^d lamenting his supposed "fate. Whether he felt grateful for 
his easy dismission does not appear; but it*is recorded that he 
never after received .a letter from his father without tttming pale, 
or recoyjer€sd«liiis composure matil he had satisfiei^ himi^lf of the 
centehts of it.® , • 

But all Aurangzib’s arts and all his industry* were insufficient 
to resist the increasing disorders of the state, which 
the state.* HOW prcssed upon him from every quarter. The Bdj- 
p6ts were still in open hostility: their example had long since 
Been followed by the Jdts near Agra: against these last, as at 
a later period against some iiisurgents at Multdn,^ it had been 
necessary to send a force under a prince of the blood. ZdlfiljAris 
fo^ began to be exhausted, and the inefficacy of his former 
exerrions became more and more apparent. Tfie Mamttas 
seemed to multiply as the Mogul armies decayed: after reducing 
the Deckan to a desert, they had spread over Mdlwa, 
rattae. and made a powerful inroad into Quzerdt, leaving their 
traces everywhere in pillaged towns, ravaged fields, and smoking 
villages. * ‘ . 

The grand army still went on taking forts, but its last suc¬ 
cess was scarcely liss ignonunious than a defeat: it was the 
taking of WdkinkeiA, which, though only «, fortified village, 
belhnging to a phief of |;»anditti, required the presence of the 
emperor and a siege of Several months to* subdud it. These 


Jheybjgn acquisitionj began at thw time to'be balanced by cor- 
theixtort*.#- responding losses. The Marattas were in a i^ndition 
tIS attempt the recovery of tlieir strongholds, aiid the forts, 
which it had so many laboum to gain, were one by qno 
fallix^ into their possession. As the calls on the graud army id- 
* 'creased, its power went on to dedine. Tim troops 1^ 
a^ay. came more tjinnd tmm ever; the cattle w^ wor^ 
an<{ could notlbe nij^iaced fr(^ tlie wast^ st^ df iihe counr 
t(y .^ pro^dsH^ ffiile^ from thd same reason, an| thb ladtihlf of 


*; • .» ■ 'v ' ^ 


^ Proiahlr the SOidK ^oyisd 

■’*' 4' ' 'i' : ' 
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_^«jitwitotodi^ _ vast remjttanoes from Hiadostan, the 
,^ao^ jiM long since^ fallen into confusion; and its m , , 
became mora painful, ^rangzib withdrew 
^a^ntion frop them.* He ^frasr irritated by applications for 
of pay, and ua^ peevigjily to answe!- suchMemands by 
s|ying that he did not waufthe troops, and if they were not 
pi^ed mth the service they migh^ quit it.’ He even disbanded 
sqine bodies of hoi»e. with the intention of easing the financed. 
W regular pay was indispensable to troops situated like his: 
ahd whei^ it ha^i been long withheld, .they began to break into 
open mutinies, which were quieted by temporary expedients® 

' All his difficulties were increased as the Marattas drew closer 
round the anny* At times they plundered up to the « . ^ 

very skirts of the camp, intercepted the supplies, car- 
lied off the cattle, cut up the foragers, insulted the* 
pickets, and^made it impossible for any one to show his head 
out of the Imes without a powerful escort. If any ordinary de¬ 
tachment was sent to check them, they repelled or destroyed it. 
If a great effort was made, they vanished; and perhaps did not 
again appeq^ till they hdd plundered some distant^ town, and 
left time for their pursuers to weary themselves by forced 
marches in a wrong direction.® They now treated the power 
of the emperor with ^derision. Those in his service mixed* and 
feasted with those opposed to him, and on such occasions they 
used to mimic t!\p .pompous manners and devout ejaculations of 
the Mussulmans, and to pray with mock solemnity for long life 
to their best patron, Aurangzib, So* low vjas the emperor re¬ 
duced, that he was perspaded by C^mbakhsh to authorise over¬ 
tures to the enemy; and if the negotiations had not b§en 


• {“Contributions wer^now levied in 
lieu of regular revenue, and the parties 
sent to eoUect supjplies oo&mitted great 
excesses. /Ifhe collectors of the jisya ex* 
torted millions from the farmers, and sent 
only a small part to the treasury. When- 
ev&t the emperor appointed a ji^rddir, the 
Marattas 'appointea another to the same 
districV so that ev^ place Imd two mas¬ 
ters.' The farmers left off cultivating 
metre ^und turn would barely subsist 
them, and in theh: turnbecuue plunderers 
ferwantof emplwmmiil;.” {Sondila Nar^ 
ratke, p. 108.)^fe).I 

* Auran^bte !sttor% and ^id(£i Kh ft n . 

' ■ * <Khd(fi.1Sh^. ^6 army was for a 
bng time, viry ngolarly paid 0^^ 


Carrgii^ in 1695, says the troops were 
paid punctually every two months, an<L 
would not beat, any irr^larity. ^ 

* He writes on one occasic^ to Z51- 

fikdr Khdn, that he is stunned with tl)^ 
clamour of “thes^^emal foot-soldiers,"* 
who are croaking^yke crows in an in¬ 
vaded rookery. In wother letter he re¬ 
minds him of the wants of the exchequer, 
and presses him to seeurch fdl*, hidden 
treasures, and to hunt out any that may 
have foUen into the hands of individual^ 
3lany of notes dwell on his pecunii^ 
emmrraasmente. • 

* B<md^ Harrativ^ in Scott's ilecbn, 

wL ii ^ • 
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broken off, by the exorbitance and insolence of the kfarattas, he 
wonld probably have agreed to release Sd.ho Mja, and grant 
(in such forms as might save his dignity) an annual percentage 
on the revenue* of the Deckan. ^ 

-.AurangziVs last militar^ «pei;ation Vas a retreat to Alimed* 
.Betreatato nagar, the^uature of which may be c<inceived irom his 
Ahmednagai. exhausted cattle an<^diijjiiritedN5roops. ASH hurried on 
in disorder and dejection^ deafened with the incessant firing 
kept up by the marksmen, alarmed by the shoots and charges 
Sf the lancers, and every moment expecting* a general attack to 
complete their dispersion and de^ruction. Such, indeed, was 
the fate of portion of the army; and it is.a^subjeot of pious 
exultation to the Mussulman historians, that fhe emperor him¬ 
self escaped falling into the hands of the enemies whom he had 
fence so much despised.^® , 

’ Ahmeclpagar, from whence, twenty years before, he had 
marched in so much power and splendour on his conquests, re- 
eeived the remains of his ruined greatness, and .was soon to 
^witness the close of his earthly* career. 


His health had, of late, become gradually impaired; he with 
Beciini^^ difficulty overcame one illness that threatened his life; 
cn^or. aJtd although he continued his public appearance and 
his attention to business, his spirit at length began to sink un¬ 
der the accumulated burden of anxiety and disease. On reach¬ 
ing TAhmednagar, ho said he had now come to th^ end of all 


his journeys; and from his last letters we percqive, at once, the 
extent of his bodily sufferings, the failure of' his hopes in this 
world, and his dread of,^ that to come; The remembrance of 
His feats of Shdh Jeh Aq scemcd to haunt him more than ever: he 
to|th^fate nowhere expresses remorse for his, share in that mo- 
jehta. narch’s fate, but he phows by al^his actions how much 
he fears that a like measi!({e may be meted o\it to him, 
r Prince Mdazzim having proposed some „ arrangements which 


common prudence required at such a crisis, he inter- 
ttcaa. prets them into a design to seize on the government 
while he was ^ alive. When a letter from Prince Azam was 
read to him, entreating permission to come to Ahmednagar, on 
the i'he air of Guzer^t was ruining his health, 

abruptly remarked, " That is exactly the pretext I &d to Sh^h 
bis illness/’, iwd added, that “no air unwhole¬ 
some the fumes ox ambition:” and although^afterwards 

' '• * Qiaht Dui^ Tffl. i !». 409. *. 
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;prevailed on by Azam’s importunity to allow him to pay him a 
‘visit (Ml his imy to his new government of MAlwayet one of 
the last exertions of his authority was to compel the prince to 
proceed oh his journey, and to prevent his finding any excuse 
for remaining about the coiirt.» H& had just before sent off 
Oflinbakhsh tc^ Bijiipdr, but thjd seems rather to have "^ep 
done to gratify Azamsiibhan fmjpr|ny apprehensions of his own. 

These measures had not l^g been completed before he be¬ 
came sensible that his end was approaching. In this ^la 
awful moment he« wrote, o» dictated, a letter to Prince 
Azam, in which his worldly^counsels and his adieus are '*'*****• 
mixed v|ith brekgn sentences, giving .utterance to the feelings of 
remorse and teHror with wWch his soul was agitated, and which 
he closes with a sort of desperate resignation,—^“Come what 
come may, I Hhve launched my vessel on the waves.” . . ! 

“Farewell! farewell! farewell!” . 

» * 

He also wrote to his youngest, and latterly his favourite, son 
Cdmbakhsh. His letter, as to a much younger man, is mere 
one of advice and admonition jihan that ^o Azam. It shows 
that he retained his favourite habits to the last. “ Your cour¬ 
tiers” he says, “ however deceitful, must not be ill-treated: it is 
necessary V> gain your views by gentleness and artj” etc. fcVen 
in this letter, his sense of his own situation breaks out’from 
time to time. “ Wherever I look I see nothing but the Divinity.”' 
.... “I have comlnitted numerous crimes, and I knoV not 
with wha\^ punishments I may be seized.” . . . . “ The agonies 
of death come.upon me fast.” .... “I am going. Whatever 
good or evil I have done, it was for you.” It must have been 
about the same time that he drew up a soat of will, which was 
found under his^piUcw on his death. He there recommends 
that Mdazzim shdul^ be recognised as emperor, and that he and 
APiflim sh<yild divide the empire; oqjS taking the northern and 
eastern provinces,,with Delhi for his capital; and the oth#t- 
Agra, with all the country to the southland ^outh-^est of it, 
including all the Deckan, except the kingdoms of Golc<5nda tmd 
Bijdpfir. These last were assigneef to Cdrabafl^j^.^® 

” [“ Quzerdt had at the same time been tains some general maxims of government, 

? iven to his eldest son, ^id(br Bahht.” and instruetions about his Mineral; the 
Irddat iTAdif.)—En.] expense of which was to be defrayed by 

“ I havetScenthettanalatioainSoott'a a sum of .four rupees and a half (about 
Deckan, vol. ii. page 8, of the Memoirs, ten shilUngs), .saved from the pqw of 
though the original of it must have dif- caps whroSi he had made aud^ld. Wight < 
fered in smni wight particuIarB from the hundred and five ^pees, which he fiM 
PMsian eo^at India House. gained by copyi^ Hord^ was to be 

•» He 1^ wiother will, seemingly prec given to the poor." (See Amfte Seffmer 
punA when under less agitation. It con- for 1801.) * ' • * 
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He expired on the 2l8t of February, ajd. 1707, in the eighigr- 
Hi» dMiii, ninth year of his life, and fiftieth of his reign.^* 

A native historian, impressed mth the courage, wisdom, and 
tudchahMter. ability .of Aurangzlb, is at a loss to account for the ill- 
success of his rei^. The i^l defect was in his heart. Had 
he 'been capable of any gene!i^tfe* or liberal sen^ment, he would 
fiave been a great * prince; his ^subjects .yould not have b^n 
alienated by his narrow vi^ws*in religion, nor would the power 
of his officers have been cramped, and their zeal chilled, by a 
c^stant spirit of suspicion and distrust.'* Jn alluding, for the 
last time, to his narrow views in religion, which contributed so 
largely to the ruin <ff his epipire, it is well worth while to observe 
by how little‘direct persecution that evil resuKp was produced. 
The Hindds seem rather to have‘been irritated by systematic 
discouragement than inflamed by ajpts of cruelty or oppression. 
' They were excluded from office; they were degraded by a special 
tax; their'’fairs and festivals were forbidden; ^their temples were 
sometimes insulted and destroyed; and it was sufficient to pro¬ 
cure the abolition of any ceremony or practice of the court that 
it seemed to give a countenance to their superstition: but it 
does not appear that a single Hindd suffiered death, imj^ison- 
metat, or loss of property for his religion, or, indeecj, that any 
indiifidual was ever questioned Tor the open exercise of the 
rworship of his fathers. Yet such is the eflPect of mutual jealousy 
and animosity, in matters of reb'gion, that the most violent out- 
lages have seldom raised up so obstinate a spirit of resistance 
as was engendered by the partiality and prejudices of this 
emperor. 

^me hundreds of Aurangzib’s letters have been preserved, 
from which we may glean some particulars of his character, in 
addition to the great lines marked by his actions, '^ith all his 
bigotry he was not superstitious. He cordially qetests the 
Hindfis, and has very little more goodwill towards ^the Shlas; 
but he lays out no money on mosques or endowment, shows no 
sigp of being under the influence of the recognised clergy, and 


llieBe are solar He -was bom 

the 15th Zi (Mad, ak. 1027, about the 
eud cd October, a..o. ISIS. {KMift Khdn, 
GUtdmn't jfi^dngir, p. 45.) 

“ Of ill the houee of TimCr, indeed 
of fjl the kings of Delhi, none sinee the 
t3xae <f Seeander Lddi ever apMared so 
^ diatihgofahflJ in point of devown, aw 
terity, and juatioe: md in courage, pa. 
tienoe, and eound judg^nent, he was with, 
out a peer t but ae^^m revnence to the 
'' injtu^ons of tihe Divine law, he did not 


inflict punishment, and as without puniah. 
ment no country can be kept in order— 
in ooneequeno^ also^ of the disBenauuu 
drising flrom rivalry anumg hie nohlee*- 
every plan and design wmen he formed, 
came to httile good, and eveiry enterpriae 
drew into delay, and never attained ihi 
object. Though he had lived nhiety 
years^ none of his five {enae# were «t aU 
unpaired, except hu hieuSlag in a amall 
degree, but not ao that otbaltf‘eohld p^. 
oeiveii" 
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exprasses his contempt for tiie assumed sanctity of fakirs 
and derVisea ■' 

government is a system of continual mistrust: every man’s 
cliiKracter is secretly in'wstigated, ai^ colleagues are so selected 
iht^'e^^ may be a check* bn his jidy^bour; yet there never -was 
a priace p mijich cheated or so ill-s^ed. • , 

l$e coldn^s of his^hearUii^tnspicuous in the manner in 
.which he receives the accounts of the death of his oldest and 
most intimate •fidends. Li so ioi% a life such events often 
bccur, and they alw%s draw "forth some pious or philosophic^ 
Sredectibn, followed up by strict orders to seize on the property 
of the ddcease^ to see that none is embezzled, «io hunt out 
all deposits, and to •be careful in recovering all outstanding 
debts. , 

dlis letters almost invariably include some poetical quotation 
or some verse from the Korin, They are sometimes* Hai«tte«. 
familiar, and even jocose, especially those to his sons. One, 
written after* he was eighty, ends with some burlesque verses, of 
two or three, words long, each of Which gives a ludicrous descrip¬ 
tion <i>|j^e present occupations of some one of the principal people 
about his court.^* 

Gemelli CSorreri, who saw Aurangzib in the seventy-ei^th 
year of his age, describes him as of low stature, Hender, and 
stooping with age, with a long nose and a round beard, the white¬ 
ness of whiA was more visible on his olive skin. He was dressed 
in plain white muslin, with one emerald of great size in his tur¬ 
ban. He steed rumidst his omrahs, leaning on a staff; received 
petitions, read them without spectacles, endorsed them with his 
own hand, " and, by his cheerful smiling couhtenance, seemed to 
be pleased with the^employment;” 

Of all the kings of India, Aurangzib i| the most^admired amdhg 
the MussulnSans. There are few who |i^e quite blind to the lustre 
erf Akber’s character^ but fewer stjU whose 4eliberate judgment'' 
woul4 not ^ve the preference to Aurangzib. , ^ « 

There are some unconnected evenfjS which 8h(^uld not Misceuaneoni * 
be entirely‘mxiitted in'an account of this reign. tranMcttoJu, 

‘•’Tbere are tlinae coQeciioxui of hie drafts or aotea which he wrota,wit>h hie 
letterli ^-*FirsyKhe ** Kahhndt i TaibtEit,’', own hand for hia aecretarios. Moat of 
.^hliahed hy one of hia ohi^ aeiavtariea, the third collection have the aame ap« 

‘ 'aecond, ‘tixe '^Bolo^nx i pearanoe. They are without datea oT 

If hy the non «f mothor aecretftry j order, and-^Sre often obaenre, from ^hir 

aad^ij^fd, the ^ BaMfdr nt > brevity, and our ignorance of tbe^aubjectn 

ebUeetod frbo’^,^(harte)e tdlnded.to. ^ 

yeaitt' aiflw. hS^^bjtttiu'' ‘ Uhe two ** €k8mBlli Cazxeri,4n ChWi^M, tcL hr, 

feetibdi b« Qwefy' the ro^ 

■ - ■ * - Vr " .X 
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^ The xdsurrection of the J£ts has been mentioned; thev aire a 
Hind6 people of the S6dra class, who inhabit a tract ne&r 
of which Jhe capital is Bhartpdr. Though in an q)en country! 
and close to Agra and Mi^tra, they occasioned mucl^ embarrass-* 
ment to the government eM during tliis reign; and rose" to so 
•much greater consequence ».^ose that followed,, that at one 
time they were in possession oiltgn, anc^were the last people in 

tte plains of India that Have offered any serious obstacle to the 
British power. • ^ 

' In the thirty-eighth year of the'king's refgn, A.D. 1698, a ship 
bound from Surah to Mecca with* pil^ims, which Khdff Khdn 
describes as-eaiiying 80 gwm,^ and furnished i^th 400 muskets, 
was attacked by an English ship pf small«Bize. A gun burst on 
,^rd the king’s ship; the English boarded, apd. "although the 
a,thnstians have no courage at the sword, yet by bad management 
the vessel was taken.” 

On this Aur^gzib ordered the EngHsh factors at his ports to 
Tie reized, and directed the Abyssinians to teke Bombay. 

The :^lish retaliated by Seizing the»king’s officers, and the 
Abyssinians, who (by Kh^ Kh^’s account) were on a faendly 
l^ing with them, showed no inclination to break it off.. At 
length Kh^ff KhAn himself waa sent on a misfifon from the 
vi^roy of Guzer^t to Bombay. He describes his reception as 
bemg conducted with great dignity and good order, and with a 
considerable display of military power. He negotiated with 
elderly gentlemen in rich clothes, and, although they sometimes 
laughed more heartily than became so grave m occasion, yet he 
seems to have been fevourably impressed with their acuteness 

tw English alleged apparently ^th truth, 

that the kings ship had been taken by pirates, for whom they 
were not ^w^rable; an^i explained theif coining money in theb 
own king’s name (which %«s another comphunt ag^st them) by 

V ^ ^ purchase investifientB at places where 
the M%ul s ihoney did not pass. 

Nothi^ is str,te.d to have been settled on this oocasiom but' it 
appeare from W^er sources that the English compounded for some 
peeunj^ payments.^ 

.. ^ to ftb9*6 ha.sditoa 

of j^ moment in whhOi .he WBs wBsbiaiJiT ffli. 

teltes no.'W® of the wm nuile on j^'the 

pmis lieisn pheawn'* aSnt 

Soa«o! tlioC«^ 





on boiii'dides of llld3f^ -nrliioh was of so much coziseqoeuce 
^ 0 *hi 8 tory of Idie Hast India Company.^ He did not foresee 

E^ iature un{K>rtanee of those unskilful antagonists. 

• • 
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CHAPTER. I. 

TO i.CCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHiic. 

« 

Bahddwr ShdJi. 

> " 

As soon as Prince Azam heard of his father’s death, he 
returned to camp, and within a week was proclaimed 
sovereign of all India, in perfect disregard of the late 
emperor’s wiU. , , ’ 

il^ince Mdazzim, with better reason, jissumed the crown at 
Cdbulfwith the title of Bahadur Sh^h;* and both brothers pre¬ 
pared to ajjpert their pretensions by force of arms. In 8pi*6»of 
the exhausted state of the empire, they assembled very large 
armies, and met at length not far" to the south of Agra. A • 
bloody battle ensued; in which Prince Azam and his 
two grown-up sons were killed, and his youngest son, 
an infant, was *takeD prisoner. Prince Aiam had dis¬ 
gusted many of his principal officers by his arrogance: 
among others, Assad Khdn and his son, ZdlQkdr Kh^n, 
had quitted his camp,nnd remained spectators of the 
contest. When the' event was known, they sent their submi^on 
to the yictqr. Bahidur Shdh received them graiciously, and pro¬ 
moted them to the Ipghest honours idllie state. He showed lik^* 
indulgence towards the other adherents of tA 2 {ftn^Shdh|^but his 
confidence was chiefly repose 1 in Monim Khdn, who had be%q 
his own principal officer at C^bul, &nd was no^ appointed vazir. 
Monim was an equally able and well-intentionll minister ; and 
as the kin^s only flmlt w;a8 too great facility of temper, his kcces- 
Mon was the ^eat body of his subjects, who looked 

te sqteu :r^bf fh>m' jl^e religious i^ustecity of Auimigzlb, and^e 
on them by his obsianate wars. 

* [H«. k. also ealkdBli& Aim Z.—Eq. 
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Prince* CAmbakhsh, though a vain and violent yonn| man, 
Bavoitof hari admitted the sovereignty of Prince Azam, and 
bakhd»to“ had been confirmed in his appanage; but he revised 
aclcnowledge !^ahAdur ShAh, and that |^g,^ after 
andd«^ attempting in vaik*t 9 *wm him over by conceiraions, 
rabral^; matched against hii»,to the Deckan, s(hd defeated him 
zic^!'’ in a battle near Heidel^tiWd, wh^ CAmbakhsh died of 
his wounds on the same d&f. 

aThe emperor’s presence in*the Beckan made it necessary to 
consider what course shofild be adopted towards the 
Marattas.«It was easier at this time to effect an ac- 
»«*«“• commodation with them than could ha’^ beenfexpected 
from the state of afiaim at Aurangzib’s death. At that 
period SAho, the rightful rilja, was still |i, prisoner in the 
TtoiB4L hands of the Moguls, and the government was carried 
7n by*TArA BAi, the widow of his uncle BAjA BAm, in the name 
of her infant son. But though the necessity of having an effi- 
dlent chief had induced the Marattas to place RAjA BAm on their 
throne after the taking of BA^har, theydiad not forgotten the 
hereditary claim of hismephew, and were not pleased to see him 
i^in excluded without the same motive as before. With a view 
to ^ofit by these contending claims, Prince Azam, oft his march 
against BaliAdur ShAh, released SAho, who was now grown up, 

' and promised him peace on favourable terms if he should su^^ 
in establishing his title. This plan was adopted at«the suggesr 
tion of ZftlfikAr KhAn, and completely answered its end. The 
Maratta chiefs took different sides; and, instead *of overwhelming 
their enemies, who seemed incapable of further resistance, fhey 
fell into civil war among themselves, and left the Moguls undis- 
turl)ed at the moment of their greatest wSakness. When BahAdur 
Shl& turned his attention to the Marattas, SAho seemed likely 
to prevml in t£e contest^ ,and ZftlfikAr, who was ifow in great 
favour, was anxipus that peace should be ccmcluded with him, at 
the priop of the concessions formerly offered by Aurangzib. But 
«Hoxilm KhAn, tha vazlr, though wilUng to igree with the terms, 
wished them tqjro granted to TArA BAi, and the whole n^tiation 
fell to the ground. 

On JSahAdur’s departure he gave the viceroyalty of|he Beckan 
QtttdKbin to Ztdfik^; and as that chief could not be spared 
ftom courts faj^ left the administration pf the govem- 
- ment|to BAftd KhAn Panni, a PAtan^ o^r already 
, /disflmguished m Aurangzib’s wars, whc to act as 
i I^Eeuteftant. 
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DiM followed up the views of bis priudpai, and cohcluded a 
personld agreement wifb Sdho, consenting that the choud (or 
fourth) should be paid while he remained in office, but Moke* a 
stipulating that it shoi]jld be collect^ by agents’ of fils 
own, Vi^out theinterfeibnce of^UyStarrattas. ^ 

This arnmgenient kept 4;he D^an quiet till t^e end of the 
pr^ent reign, and alleged to turn his thoughts 

to other scenes, where his exertions •were scarcely less Riqp*!*. • 
required. While he was on his march against C^mbakhsb, jj^e 
had endeavoured make a* settlement of his disputes with the 
B&jpdta sHe had entered into a treaty with, the ir^na of Oudi> 
pdr, restoring *811 conquests, re-estab^hing religkms affairs on 
the footing on which they stood in Akber's time, releasing the 
r&na from the obligation to furnish a contingent in the Deckan, 
and, in fact, acknowledging his entire independence in eve^^ 
thing but the name.^ He had concluded a treaty, apparently 
on similar terms, with Ajit Sing, the rdja of MArwdr, except 
that, in the latter case, the service of the contingent was stfil 
retained. On Jei Sing, the lAja ef Jeipdr (who, though he had 
never asserted his independence, had joined with Prince Azam 
in the late civil war), he had imposed more rigorous terms. ^^JBEe 
hadvleft a*garrison in his capital; and, although he allowed 
him to command the Jeipdr contingent with- the arfhy, he seems 
to have deprived him of all. authority in his own principality.* 
By the time the army reached the Nerbadda on its advance, 
Ajit Sing also ^ad received some cause of offence; and the two 
rdjas went .off *t<9gether, with their troops, and entered into a 
league to resist the Mogul authority. As soon as the contest in 
the Deckan was put an end to by the death of Cdmbakhsh, Ba¬ 
hadur Shih turned hhi attention to breaking up the confede¬ 
racy; but before he«reached the, R^pdt country, he received 
intelligence of the.capture of Sirhipihy the l^klui, and of sudi 
a state of affairs m the Panjib as left him no time for hlT 
intended operations.* • » 

In these drcumstances he hecamp anxious make peace -wffch 
the Bijpdts; and as the great olratacle to ail^tccom- pmoewioi 
modaiion arose from their, fears of ti*eachery, he sent *»“**«•*'• 
his own Prince Azim ush Shin, to accompany them to a 
meeting which took place on the emperor’s line of mai^fih, 
and at which, the r^^as appeared at the head ^of thpir* bwn 
armies. # „ • _ * 

' OatondL Ataoitkd^ vel, i p, * Seo^'BMemmA ef JBrddat 
895. ; 56. 
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lyop^ ‘All their demands were agreed to, and they wese paf^ 
as! uai! left on the same footing as the lina <rf 

The Sikhs, against whom the emperor was obliged to mareh, 
originally been a religion^ sect, were risbog 
into a nation, an<^aife in odr times attained' :td con- 
j^derable political iijPuence a\^g the states of lindia. 

Their founder, N^ak, flouri^^d^^ut the end of the fifteenth 
.Peaceful ccntuTy. He was«a disciple of Kabir, and consequently, 
a sort of Hindfi deiat, but his peculiar ^net was uni¬ 
versal toleration. He maintained ‘that de'^tion was due to 
God, but that foryis were immaterial, and that Hindfi and 
Penecuted Mafipmetan wor^ip were the same. Ih the*sight of 
the Deity.® The spirit of this religion promised to 
keep its votaries at peace with all mankind; but such views of 
dbmprehensive charity were particularly odious to the bigoted 
~^rt of the Mahometans; and accordingly, after the sect had 
silently increased for more than a century, it excited the jealousy 
of the Mussulman .government,.and its spiritual chief was put 
to death in a.d. 1606,* within a year after the decease of Akber. 
Their wToit. This act of tyranny changed the Sikhs from inoffen¬ 
sive quietista into fanatical warriors. They took up arms under 
H^Govind, the son of their martyred pontiff, who inspired 
them with his own spirit of revenge and of hatred to their 
‘ oppressors. Being -now open enemies of the government, the 
Sikhs were expelled from the neighbourhood of L^dr, which 
had hitherto been their seat, and constrained to ^ take refuge in 
the northern mountains.® Notwithstanding dissensions which 
broke out among themselves, they continued their animosity 
to the Mussulmans; and confirmed their martial habits, until 


awuGortni the accession (a.d. 1675) of Qaru Govmd, the grand- 
HcfcSwMthc son of Har Govind, and the ^nth spiritual chief 
from Ndnak. Tfeis leader first coQcmved the idea of 
forming the Sikhs^into a religious^-and, military com- 


.wwjth. ^monwealth,'^ and executed his design with the syste- 
mtMiio spirit of a Gj^cian law^ver. 

To increase numbers of Ins sociefy, ha abolished all dis- 
TMrooo- . iinctions of cast among its members, admitting all 
converts, whetker Mahometan or Hindfi, ij^ramln. ;<a 
Cj^ar^la, to a pe]ffcct* equality while, to preserte ifi unity, he 
instif»ted a peculiar and peculiar mannens^ by .Wlm^ his 


> Vrt^kmue AtitHe 

.vo}. */ ,■ : 

* |ir ^ BiilbciiiOr Atkm. 


Tol. ari. p. 212 . , ■/ 5 '! 
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foll0wers were to be distinguisbed from, all the peat of mankind. 
Eftoh vns to be a vowed soldier frpm hia birth or initiation, 
w^B 4waya to cany steel in some form about his person, to 
wear blue clothes, 4^ow^is hair and beard to grow, and neither 
to clip nor Vemove the hairs on an^itdlher part of his body. 

Eeverence for^the Hindd goSi jAd respect for Bramins were 
maintained;|’’&nd the slaughter srf^ine was Baost positively for¬ 
bidden ; but all other prohibitions relating to food and liquors 
were abolished; the usual fonns ^of worship were laid aside;' 
new modes of salutation, and new ceromonios on the princip{.l 
events of.life, were introduced;® and so'effectual was the 
change operated pn the people, that .the Sikhs have now (after 
parting with several of their singularities) as distinct a national 
character as any of the original races in India They are tall 
apd tl^, dark fbr so northern a people, active horsemen, and 
good matchlockmen; they are still all soldiers, but .no longsu^ 
fanatics; though unpolished, they are frank and sociable, and 
are devoted to pleasure of every description and degree. . 

Ear different was their characjber under Guru Govind, when 
they were filled with zeal for their faith and rancour iw^ 
against their enemies, and were prepared to do or 
suffej anything to promote the success of their cause. But Wueii 
numbers were inadequate to accomplish their plans ^f resistance 
and revenge: after a long struggle, Guru Goyind saw his strong-* 
holds taken, his mdther and his children massacred, and his 
followers slain, mutilated, or dispersed. His misfortunes im- 
pairod his reason^or at least destroyed his energy; for so little 
formidable "had he become, that he was allowed to enter the 
Mogul dominions unmolested, and was mqrdered by a private 
enemy, at N^d^ in«the- Deckan.’ But although it is some¬ 
times possible to crush a religion even after it has taken^oot, 
it can only be done by long and s^hdy persecution, and that 
the intermhl, disturbances of thS Moguls prevented the^iit 
applying.. • 

Their severities only exalted the fanaticism olt the ^hs, a|id 
inspired a gloomy spirit of veifgeance, which soon 
broke out into ftuy. Under a new chieAiamed 
Band% who had been bred a religious ascetic, an4 
^o Gomomed a most sanguinary disposition with 
bojld and daring, -counsels, they br^p from their 

* Bv <1. Hiriooly, Atiaiie Muearehet, 268. Th 9 htter aqpior state* that QHni 
voL ^ 284,'288. . . CbTiadhodaotoalLaodbiiun^m 

^ fe J.-J l ito &lin . Fotste^ p. Nr^vtdchkowBmedl^Kl^&hiB. 
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retreat, and overran the east of the Panj^h, committing imheard- 
,of mielties wherever they directed their steps. The niosques, 
of course, were destroyed, and the mullahs butchered; but the - 
rage of thb Sikhs was not restrained any considerations, of 
religion, or by any mercy ym* %ge or* sex; whole tbwnsf were 
massacred with wanton barbaljty, and even the l»odies of the dead 
were dug up*and thrown out ^^^Jjprds itid beasts of prey. 

, The principal scene of •these atrocities was Sirhind, which 
the Sikhs occupied, after de£sating the govemop in a pitched 
bittle; but the same horrors marked their •route through the 
country eastward of the Satlaj a^d Jumna, into which they 
penetrated as far as Seh^ranpdr. They at lenHh received a 
check from the local authorities, and retired to the country oil 
the upper course of the Satlaj, 'between Lodiilna and the 
mountains. This seems, at that time, to Save beep their 
*][kuicippl ^seat; and it was well suited to their condition, as 
.they had a near and easy retreat from it when forced'to leave 
the open country. ,. 

Their retirement, on the present occasion, was of no long 
continuance; and on their next incursions they ravaged the 
country as £ir as the neighbourhood of L&hdr on the one side, 
aa&Vf Delhi itself on the other.** • , 

It was the extent of these depredations that made it neces- 
•BaMdur swiy foT BahdduT to come against them in person. He 
soon drove them within their own limits and then 
obliged them to take refuge' in the hills; to subdue 
drivw into them effectually, however, xeq[uiredr *a considerable 
thohiu^ exertion; and after Banda had at length been reduced 
to take refuge in a/ort, it was only by means of fawiinA that 
the emperor could hope to take the place. Ji long and strict 
blockade was therefore set on foot; bu^ although the Sikhs 
endured the utmost extr^ities of hunger, ,and died in vast 
»««pmbers, they still continued the defence. When 'further 
resfetance beca^ne hbpeless, a desperate sally was made by the 
l^sieged; many of the partakers in this bold enterprise were 
killed, and the Mussulmans i»ok possession of the fort withot^ 

, further resistaimk A person who seemed to be their chief, 
andhad*used every means of making himself con^ifaous, was 
made prisoner and carried off in triumph; when &e ,Wved in 
it tiiat he was a'Hindd convert, who 

^ *had sacmfioed himself to save, his lea^erM, and^ that 

*,l;lwiKrooeediQg«o^^ cdha yofatar, imH ^iW 
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B&tidft himself had escaped during the sally. 1?he* emperor, 
though Sufficiently struck by the prisoner’s self-devotion to 
. sp^'hia life, 'Was yet so ungenerous as to order him to he shut 
u^ in ah iron cage wd/ient to Delh^ ' * 

' After this success, th*e empej^oMretumed to lAhdr, leaving a 
detachment, to watch the Sikhs^^ to cheqj:: their^depredation«. 
liiis object was not fftlly attaiii^ and the power of the nmthofBn- 
Sikhs was again on the ascendant, when Bahddur Shdh" 
died at lAhdr.in the seventy-firstdunar year of his age, 
and fifth of his reign. • “‘’*’**^ 

The death of Bahddur Shih was followed |^y the usual struggle 
among kis soiie.* The incapacity of*the eldest ^er- contiwt be- 
%ards Jehind&r Sh4h) had ^ven a great ascendancy to mui. 
the second, wh^e name was Azlm ush Shiin/ and as he was 
supponted by most of the nobility and of the army, he appeardi 
to have an irresistible superiority over his competitors., • ^ 

But his three brothers joined their interests, and were kept 
together by the persuasions and fisdse promises of Zfil- 
fik^ Khdn, whose love of intrigue was still as strong as Khto. 
ever. Their concord was of short duration, but fasted until the 
defeat and death of Azim ush Sh^n. Two of the sur- He secnu<M 
viving brothers soon after came to an open conflict, to 
and the third attacked the victor on the morning itfter 
the battle; he was, however, repulsed and slain, and MuyorJune,-* 
Jeh£n(BLr ,3hAh remained undisputed master of the 

. awwaL 

throne. 


Jehdnddr 8hdh. 

Immediately on hi^ accession, Jeh&nddr* appointed Zfllfik^ 
Kh^ to be vazir.* Thisj crafty and able chief had sup- AooeMionot 
ported Je Mn d^r through the whole sof the preceding sLui. 
contest^ judging, ffrom the low and slothful habits of 
prince, that he -was best suited for a tool in the hands Hisinoa- 
of an ambitious minister. Accordingly, he aslumedf ^ 
the control of the government 'from the ffirst, and 
treated the emperor with the utmost arrogalke and 
disdalu. Be could not have ventured to adopt this pourse if 
Jehdndiir,I besides d^rading his own dignity by his vices and 
follies, had not proyoked the nobility his partiality, for^the 

* pThia pottede had been govwnor ai Calcutta, Qovini^re. l|bst 

Beq^fromiCSf 1708, and again fnffli of tiw tixo^ MonbM Khdn mag hii 
1707 to 1719^ .md in 1888 he had aold deputy,— Bd.J * 

to the Engliah tba eeBiiadOThtp CSmt* ^ * 
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reUitions of his favourite mistress. This woman had heen a 
public dancer^ and her family were of the same discre^tahle 
class; yet they were exalted to high stations, to th^e 
of the noblOl, whom they w^e also allowed on several occa^ons 

ly., But'^oogh their disgust at 


(}enei|tl 

ditoontent. 


to insult with impi 


such proceedings pr||^nted the nobil^y from taking 
part with the emperor, it did^t ^ggconciile them & the pride 
imd tyranny of Zdlfik£r,“ whicn soon came to be displayed to¬ 
wards all ranks; and it is not^improbable that their ciiscontents 
might have led to open opposition, ifr the attesitioh of all had not 
been attracted by a danger from without. , 

One of Jeh^nddr’s fimt iicts had been to pnt<all th§ princes 
Bewitof of the blood within his reach to ^deatB: among those 
whom he could not get into his power was Fatokhsir,'^ 
the son of Azim ush Shdn, who was ih Bengal at the 
tflhe o^ Bahddur Shdh’s death. After that event, and the ruin 
Heismip- of Azim ush Sh4n, he threw himself on the com- 
passion and fidelity of Seiad Hosein All, the govemdr 
Ai? Behdr, *an old adherent of his father, who warmly 

espoused his cause, and prevailed on his brother, 
Seiad Abdullah, governor of Allah&bM, to ndopt the 
saill^ coui'se. ^ 

By the aid of these noblemen, Farokhslr assembled an army 
*at Allah^b^d, repelled a force sent to oppose him on his advance, 
and had marched to the neighbourhood of Agra, when he was 
met by Jehdnddr and Zfilfikd.r with an army of 7l),000 men. 
The battle was fiercely contested; and Hosein tAli, the soul of 
to^w*** enterprise, was left for dead upon the field. 

succes? at length declared for the rebels; the em- 
Sm* P®**®** himself fled in disguise to Delhi, whither Zfil- 
fikdr retreated at the head of his *remammg troops. 
Jehinddr, on reliching D^hi,* repaired to the hous% of Assad 
HIE^hdn, the father of Zfilfikdr^ this practised ^mtor immediately 
committ^ hin^to cUttody; and, on the arrival of Zdlfikdr, per- 
ap^Mled him, though at first unwilling, to part with the instrument 
of his ambition^ endeavouf to make his peace with the new 
mnperor by the%^riflce of his «ivaL 

Accordingly, as Farokhslr approached Ae eapital, 
Sgs ty ' both father and son went out to meet hi^jand deli- 
vered their 1^ unfortunate master into ids han^. 


wr orMtor of IncisSNm.^^' fie.- wml in “ [C^- nKwe 
of Kufaiwnm«dan Sd.} 


'/f' , ' - . ' 
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AsM E^h^’s Kfe spared but Z&lfikdr paid the’ ^t^em- 
peiu^^’ of his selfish and peifidious career, and was p®*"**- 
strS^ypI^ hs left the im|)erial tent. Jeh4nd4r a d. ms, 

was p^i to ^eath' at the^same time; j|nd these se^eritfes A.R. U23, 
were Ibllowed by many o*ther ex^cQi^ns. Mohamm it. 


l^n^e, accession of Farokhsir was naturally accompanied by the* 
e]|yat|on of hfe prgtectora. ^Abdullah Khin, the eldest 
brother, was made vazir; and Hosein received the rank ^ 

of amir uf om^ (or commhnder-in-chief), which was '* 

tl^ second in the state. These brothers were Sprung from a 
numerous and respehted family of descendants of the Prophet, 
who were settled in the town of B4ra; and in consequence qf 
this origin, they are best known in India by the name of t]^ > 
Seiads. . • * 

♦They had expected from their services, as well as from the 
grovelling disposition of Farokhsir, and his submissive behaviour 
while courting their support, that they would be allowed to 
exercise all the real power of the state, leaving to the emperor 

such a command of wealth and hoq^wrs 
0 gratify his favourites. But 
neither Farokhsir nor his favourites were so easily con- ‘heraaperor. ^ 
tented. His principal confidant was a person who had been 
cizi at Da^ca, in Bengal, and on whom he conferred the high 
title of Mir Jupmla. This man, though devoid of capacity, had 
an obstinate perseverance in his narrow views, which was well 
suited to gain an ascendancy over a mind like Farokhslr-’s, 
incapable of comprehending a great design* and too iiTesolute 
to execute even a small one without support. 

It was no difficult‘task to make tfee emperqr jealous of*the 
authority which he was so incompitent to exercise, and the^ 
overbearing eonducf of the* Seiads gave him* a reasonable motive 
for counterao^bog them. * • ^ 

** {As^ad EJMd dl«d in }7ie; and ths deltaucheries of W Mina bazar of Ddbi, 
SeSr uj Mvik&ifirtn/'eaUa him **the last thqr obtain^ leaWlio reedde outside of 
toember of that ancioit nobility which the town (JMkir) j c^ers that it was the 
had'oonfnrred so much honour oa the em- chief town of twelve (ddmA) jurbicb be* 
|dre.’*^ iiddaf^falnsa^'^forabove200 longed to Uie clan; but the spelling u 
years their immEIjr bad &QM the hiigd^Mt oppoMd to both derivations. There are 
offloes hi tbei^tb**—B d.}^ four subdivisions of the tribe.—ThereUp. 

>* {‘♦The. tdrAaA.J((deh are a powerful pean reaiin to believe that th^ ocrapa* 
tribe cf Seiada.in the eastern part of Uie tion dates as far back as tne timeaof 
Mn s a ffi a m agag, djshdcfc orig^ oi Shams din Altanfl^" (Sir H. Uliot's 
t^ riMac aaeribsd to. tiSrious S»^. ■ 

aottroeej jhanellty tiMi|>scandaliyd at tb0 V » ^ 


only the pageantry, and 
as nfight enable him i 
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The fiM scheme contrived in his secret cabinet was to weaken 
maintrteqoi. the brothers by a division of their force. For this pur- 
pos® Hosein All was sent against Ajit Siiig of MArw£r, 
‘secret mess^es were transmitted to ^he Mjpdt 
prince, intimating\fta4 •^® could do nothing more ac- 
Septable to the emppror thar^)^ offering an obstinate resistance 
to his lieutenant. But Hoseia Aljpsvas foo well aware of the 

• danger occasioned by his {ft)sence to insist on terms that might 
pjjoteact the war; and Ajit, when his own interesie were secured, 
had no inducement to make sacrifif^es for thbse of the emperor. 

^®®^ was^ accordingly concluded, on terms, «to appear- 
anci^ honourable* to Farokhsir; the*i|ja engaging to 
send his son to Delhi, and to give his daughter in marriage to 
the emperor. ^ 

• The mutual distrust of the parties at court was increased after 
iSreawd • Hoseitt All rotumed; and Farokhsir, as destitute of piu- 
distnwt. dence and steadiness as faith and honour, was exactly 
the sort of person with whom it was least possible to feel secure. 

The Seiads, conceiving (probably with good reason) .that their 
lives were aimed at, assembled their troops about their palaces, 
and refused to go to court. It was now the king’s»turn to be 
aJargaed, and the preparations of the contending faetions threw 
the capital Into the utmost confusion and distress; and there 

* remained no alternative but an immediate conflict, or the Bub> 

minion of the least 4ctermined of the partiea The 
petor- king was therefore prevailed on to allgw the gates of 
the citadel, in which was his palace, to be*5ccupied by the 
guards of the Seiads, while they waited on him for the purpose 
of settling the terms of a reconciliation. It was there agreed 
that Mir Jumla should be made govefnoxf of BehAr, and removed * 
froiiif court ; that Abdullah KMn should continue to exercise 
the functions 0 / vazir; but that Hosein should undertake the 
‘*g“ovemment of the Deckan, and proceed immediately' with his 
army tocthat distant province. 

• ^Harmony being^to appear%nce restored, the emp^ris nuptials 

with the daug^r of Ajit Sing were edebrated with unprece¬ 
dented splendour; ahd the B^tdr xdja, from his independent 
territoif^jSaw his importance acknpwled^ at the caplM when(» 
h% had in his inflmcy been convey^ with so ihtich .wfichlty^.to 
esc&pe the tyranny of i6arai^b.“ * 

‘ ^. ' ‘ ■ ' il' ' ' ' 

[iMbra tbn scuurrisle BamUtoa Jo: Be»gaLaad «x«n|Siai;l^nWii does bn 
^ effeoto es^ww’fcare, aitd tor thdr goods. 00(t traOk iy. olu I.) 
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. this ceremony Hosein All set off for the Deckaa. He 
was aware that his continued absence would be the Ho6ein AU 
signal for thS r^dl of Mir Jumla; and he told the em> 
peiror, at parting, that^ he heard ft any attempt to ®*®**’*- 
disturb his brother’s au^horitji^Jb^hould be at Delhi Deoeinbur; 
with his army within three wee^^f the inteiUigencg. z/naj. ’ • 
^;But Farokhsir did%iot tfast^ the ordinary chances of war 
fc^ affording employment to bis general. He had re- Farokhair * 
course for this.purpose to Dddd Hfodn Fanni, who was 
r^owned througbibut Indid for his reckless courage, 
aj^d whosa memory still survives in the tales rfmd proverbs of the 
Ileckan. • Didft Kh&n had been rerdoved on the* accession of 
iWkhsir to the province of Guzeiit, to which that of KMnddsh 
was now adde(^; and, being an old fellow-soldier of ZtUfik^ 
Kh^ could be relied on for zeal against the instrument of 
ruin. He was secretly instructed to repair immediately to 
Kbi,nddsh, to carry with him all the troops he could collect, to 
exercise hisinfluence with the Marattas and.other chiefs of tlfe 
Deckan, and, under pretence of^ co-operating with Hosein Ali, 
to take the first opportunity of accomplishing his destruction. 
D&fid’s manner of executing these orders was conformable t^^bis 
^tablish^ •character. He at once set Hosein Ali at defiance, 
proceeded to engage him as an open enemy, and soon brought^ 
the question to a trial of strength in the field. The impetuosity 
of his charge on this occasion entirely disconcerted Hosein All’s 
army; they began to disperse in all directions, while DMd 
Ehdn, at thp he8,d of 300 chosen men of his tribe, armed with 
battle-axes, pushed straight at the person of his oppo- nefeat and 
nent. At this decisive moment DdM received a ^1 n^^Khda. 
through his headj, and* his* fall immediately turned the fortune 
of the day. His wife, a Hind4 pjincess, wjio had 
accompani^ him«to KbAnddsh, gtabbed herself on * 
hearing of his death. ^ 

Hosein AU, after his victory, proceeded to "his operations 
against the Marattas, without impul^g to the^mperor any sha^ 
in the oppotition which he had met wiih,^ ^ 

b i!rpm,l3|0 Stir a Fraaohmaa remdaat in India, and 
JiMrUnwIa' and’^’^Soott’a ' Dedkem^ Qener^ Briggs publuhed tiha first rol. of 
.faaW from' KMfi a tevbed traneiation in 1882. Genosl 

KMn.. TTha SfUr'(pt Svgag) si Brigpromarks:''Itombraoesaporiodof 

iftttaamHjHatriMMnniteijbi l^TSO bjr Mir • about ^Ojeaxt, and affords a oamplete in> 
QhaUm Hui^ lUldn; it .ctt^tadna an ri^t into the enreq^ which caused tbe 
ab(id)^eniof^ SMy'hi8t(iiy,iaHd dcnvnlsU of the Mubaifbmdan power 

fianatirs frmn Jbe mth JafraugBibji tite deration of «» Mabrattu; end^ii^ 
It w|« treniat^ into tMrbgsfW to ifre first steps 
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Meaawbile> the long^ntinaed dissensioiis avtonjl; tibe 
He&mredd*- H iTltnAns had afforded an opportunity to the Sikhe to 
recruit their strength, Banda had issued from his 
retreat, defeated’the imperui troops, SAd^iavaged the tevel d&uBr 
try-with greater fury than bejftri^ At length an army wa6 sent 
fheyarede- aga^t hi», imder\n able chief named Abdussemed 
Kh£n. By him the^Uuhtb weA beaten in repeated 
actions, and Bandh was at last made prisoner, with a 
nwnber of his men and some* of his principal fopowers. Host 
of these persons were executed bn the SJiot, but 740 were 
selected and sent with Banda to JDelhi. They were paraded 
through the streets on cadiels, dressed in black Sheepskins with 
the wool outside (in derision of ihe shaggy appearance they 
ejected), and were exposed to the maledictions of the populace, 
^ich, it must be owned, they had well deserved. Their punish¬ 
ment Exceeded the measure of offences even such as theirs. 
They were all beheaded cju seven successive days, and died with 
the utmost firmness, disdaining every offer to save their lives at 
the expense of their religion. • 

Banda was reserved for greater cruelties. He was^ exhibited 
Gni^e- in an iron cage, clad in a robe of 'cloth of gold and a 
Bwuda. scarlet turban; an executioner stood behind him •with 
a drawn awo!*d; around him were the heads of his followers on 
pikes: and even a dead cat was stuck on a similar weapon, to in¬ 
dicate the extirpation of everything belonging to hinw He was 
then given a d^ger, and ordered to stab his in&pt son; and on 
his refusing, the child was butchered before* Bis eyes, and its 


heart thrown in his face. He was at last tom to pieces with 
hot pincers, and died with unshaken constancy, glorying in 
having been raised up by God to be a scburga to the iniquities 
and**oppressions^of the .The Sikhs {vho were stUl at large 
were hunted down like wild J^easts, and it was^pt tiUdfber a long 
^Wval that they a^un appeared in fcurce, and once more renewed 
their de]Mredationa 


* *Bttt tire Sikhs, jprhen at ti^ strongest, were not numerous, and 
they ipre never foiToidable beyond a certain uot, very 
extentive tract,'* It waa with a different sort ^ enemy 
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Moguls bad to dotitend in the Deckan. Th'eTemoval 
of X^d Khin (A4>. 1713) bi^d disscdved his engagements with 
tife iCarattas. His sttCK^ssor, Chin Kilich Kfa&n (af^t- chin Kuioh 
wa:^ so veil known'‘ui\der the titl^ of Niztoi lil Mulk 
and ik'saf Jdh), Vas a man ability and mme • 

cunning; fl^da#the feud Maratias nov taged with 

riicae bitterness than tver,#r ebiitrived, by favouring the weaker 
not only to foment .their internal dissensions, but to indued 
seveim of their chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause. • 

; But these measules, thou^ they prevented the increase of' the 
Maratta pbwer, had little effect in restoring the tranquillity of the 
country* and removal of Chin ETilich Kh&a,*io mi^e way 
fbr Hosem Aii, put im end ^ the little good they had produced. 
Bands dT Mara{^ ravaged the Mogul territory as before, and 
individuals of that nation seized on villages within its limits, apd 
turned them into forts, from whence they plundered the tunraootwof 
adjoining districts.” HoMiani. 

Ihe most troublesome of these, at the time of Hosein AB’s 
arrival, was a chief whose family*name was Bdlbdri: he occupied 
a line of fortified villages in Kh^d^sh, and, by his depredations 
on caravans and travellera, shut up the great road from HinH jjjgfftn 
and4he Delian to Surat. 

Soon after the defeat of Dd,fid Khdn, a very strong detach¬ 
ment* was sent to reiqedy this pressing evil, and was opposed by 
the usual Maratta tactics. Ihe villages were evacuated as the 
Moguls advanced, and reoccupied as soon as they had passed 
by; and alter affecting to fiytiU he reached a (»)nve- 

nient scene of action, suffered himself to be overtaken, when 
his men dispersed in small parties among* the hills and broken 
ground with which the place was surrounded. Tlie Moguls, 
elated with their victory, broke up to^ursue thp fugitives. ^ The 
Marattas tllowed*them to mvolvqethemselves in the ravineg 
until they could no longer assemble, and ^en turned on th^ 
at once, cut the general and m<»t of the detachment ^to pieces, 
and didr tmt suffer one to escapq till he skipped of hts 
home, and even dothes.^^ The fiirther^rogress of the 
campaign tof^ponded to this inauspicious commencement; and 
. the Maraitt^ in addition to the manifest inefficiency of their 
enemies, wke en^tnag^ by the intrigues of Farokhsir himself. 

*' d 

boumg <»witi^t, Silclu^ 'tm Capt. Cumunghit&’s Stittfify 
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At length' Hosein Ali, finding that hie presence could no lon§elr 
Hem^ be spared at Delhi, made a treaty with B4ja Sihrf; and 
agreed to acknowledge his claim to* the whole of 
tenitoiy fomerly ]tossessed by ^vajl, with the addition' 
A.D. m7.» of later conquests; t^ei^p aU me forts in his possdssion 
within that t^act; tf^aUow th^jeW of the or fourth, over 
the whole of the Deckan; and t# ma4^a fu^her payment of one^ 
Itenth on the remaining revenue, under the name of si/riUmukM. 
This tenth, with the cession ofrpart of the territory, was all that 
hid been demanded in the last negdtiation with Aurangzib. In 
return, Sdho was to pay a tribute of ien lacs of rupees, «to furnish 
15,000 horse, Ao preserve,the tranquillity of the (iuntiyi and to 
be answerable for any loss occasioned by depsedalXons from what- 
ever quarter. 

^hough S^ho had at this time a superiority in the Mmtta 
* civil w*p, a great part of the country thus acknowledged to be 
his was not in his possession ; and he was entirely unable to • 
check the depredations of the hostile party, if he could those of’ 
his own adherents. But Hosein AH's object was obtained by 
being enabled to withdraw his troops from the Deckan, and by 
obtaining the assistance of a body of 10,000 Marattais 
*0 Delhi®® Farokhsir refused to ratify 
this* disgraceful treaty. His refusal only served to 
Ibasten the crisis of the dispute between him.and the Seiads. 
The ultimate occurrence of such an event had lopg become 
inevitable. • 

Abdullah Khdn, the elder of the brothers, tibnugh a man of 
state of the talents, was indolent and fond of pleasure.' His busi- 
ness of vazk, therefore, was left to his deputy, a Hindd 
doUah Kiito. ijained Rattan ■ Chand,®^ whose strict measures imd 
arbitiary temper made his administration yery unpopular. En- 
pioteof couraged by this ‘^rcumstance, and by Abdullah’s want 
of viligance, Farokhsir began to fom schemes for the 
recovery tOf hiaindej^ndence; and reports arose of an intention 
orf his part to seiz^ the vazir’s person. These rumours seemed 
confimed by th^ proceedings of some large bodies of troops who 
had been suddenly dismissed from the king's service, and by the 
unexpedted appea^ce of Mir Junda,' who ha^ ma^e a rapid 
and. secret journey from Behfir to Delhi He lepresit^ hm- 
self^as ohUged to fly fioae the dangers to which he Iras exp^ 

■ voL i ete. 

*'[“ R« waa appointed finaneial stinis* 
ter, ^ p(&Mmea auoh infloMioe aa.to fte 


Impoweiod.teiioii^teft 

CSda of m pteiM.?’ ^ H. StM, 

^ mitt. ^ 



disaffeeiiqti imops. m pn>vi9ce: be w«s veiy 

o^li|[y> lepdived by tbe emperor lia<i be ostensibly ibrew bim- 
sel^oa the vazfr’s protection* professing to have renounced all 
tbqugbis of public ejuijoyment. Bui these^ppearadbes did not 
8 ai^s^.the yasir. He asSeWblf^ bis^herents* and prepared for 
the worst,that might occur. If tl^emperor Jiad entertained 
de^gn unpujied to bimibe noiSjhe courage to cany it through. 
Oyerawed by the vazlr’s preparations,be hastened to appease his • 
resentment, protested his anxious yfish to maintain the adminis-. 
tr^tion on its present footing, and dismissed Mir Jomla to mil 

native tovn> of Multan. . , 

.1 0 

But this reconciliation was only superficial: the jgujir retained 
a well-founded cdnvic|aon of the emperor’s insincerity; and the 
other almost immediately renSwed his plots, which he took up 
wj^th as much le^ty, and abandoned with as much pusillanimity 
as before. His plan now was, to form a combination, cdbWM.^ 
of the principal persons who were discontented with noM«to“* 
the vazir. .^ong these was Jei Sing, rija of, Amb^r. 

This chieftain had been previous^ employed against the. J^ts, 
and had, by a long course of operations, reduced them to ex¬ 
tremities, when the vazir opened a direct negotiation with an 
agent ^whom^they had sent to Delhi, and granted them peac^n 
a ma^er very derogatory to the honour of Jei Sing. Chin 
Kilich Ehdn, who had been removed from the viceroyalty of the ‘ 
Deckan to the petty government of Moriddb^, was also ready 
to revenge the injury, and was summoned to Delhi: he was 
joined by Sirbufimd Kh&n, governor of Beh^r: BAja Ajit Sing, 
the emperor’s father-in-law, was also sent for, but showed no 
inclination to embark in an enterprise directed by such unsteady 
hands, and soon i^r openly attached himself to the prevailing 
party. The othm: con|pirators, however, were zealous; anA it 
was determiged tp assassinate the vmxj!>n the ocdhsion of a great 
annual solemnity, at irhich tb^ numbdt of troops well affected to^ 
the king would much surpass that of AbduBah’s ,guard^ Bui 
Farokhsir had now got a new favourite, a Cashmirian Hit levit/ • „ 
of low . and profligate manners* on whom ne con- CtoT**" 
ferM the l^tie of Bokn ud Doula, By this nA’s persuasion, 
which m timidity, he postponed the exe- 

Ctti^n of t^‘; ^9erted plob; and he fdteryra^ promised tohi^ 
faydhirite thifuppesi^cp'-to the of minister, imd oon- 
ferre^ qn It private .jdgfri.^e very district of whi<^ Ghb* 
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Disappointed and dii^osted with this preference, and con-^ 
Diiyatehta vinced that FarokhsirV irresolution must be fatid to 
^y. pj^ which he was an actor, his confederates, 
with the Inception of Jek Sing, lost n^ tune m making their 
peace with the Vaz^r,. Thht minister, whoscf fears 
had been ,awakened^7 the previous appearances, had 
li^ttiu. already cdled for t^ assistance of his f)rother from 
»the Deckan; and Hosein Ali, who kept his army at his devo- 
tjpn, by carefully excluding all persons appointej^ by the court 
fi’om command, was now in full miu'ch on tile capital. Jei Sing 
A.D. 1718, endeavoured to excite th§ emperor to take* some deci- 
sivft, step during the short interval, that wan left, but 
Moiumam. Unable to animate that feeble prince even with the 
courage of despair; and Hosein Hi’s first demand, on his arri¬ 
val, was for the dismission of the lAja to his own territoyy. 
i^rokhsir, thus at the mercy of his enemies, had recourse to the 
most abject submission. Hosein Ali remained encamped without 
the city; but the, vazir's guards were admitted into the palace, 
and it only remained to the brothers to decide on the fate of its " 
tenant. In this state of affairs, some nobles who remained , 
faithful to the emperor set out with their retainers to his 
assistance; and a rising of the townspeople, for the purjpse of 
massacring ''the Maratt^, took place at the same time. In con¬ 
sequence of the confusion which followed, Hosein Ali marched 
into the city, of which he took possession after ^me opposi- ^ 

seemed no longer safe to spare Farol^sir; 
AD unfortunate shadow of a »king was dragged 

from his hiding-place in the seraglio, and privately put 
Raw u» ^i. to death, r 


Some of the fruits of Aurangzib’s religious policy appeared 
during this reign, En^^at.Ullah, who^had been secretary to 
that monarch,*being appointed to the hc;^*of <the finance, 
“^endeavoured to enforce the capitatkm-tax «on Hindfis wdth the 
rigour ^f hm^former master; but he was soon forced to desist by 
ofhe public damfur, and tl^e tax was formally abolished in the 
next reign. ^ 

There was a violent affray between the Shias and Sunnis in 
the <A|>ital, and a still more serious one, in AhmedA^Ad, between 
Hindfis and Mussulmans, in which many lives wero lost: on 

* O S4 ipyg ^ ^ ff{ hig tnawh frran p. 164) xmk»» *j). 171®, a.b, 

Kli4ndA^ tskea4r^KykflIUv4a!Grant 1182; and mapj.oiS Ita mbaequent dataa 
aUo eaa&noM fiu ymr. , lire vt • dififer, in tbe aainaiin^tuQWt firoia afi ntber 
imMsMs (Sriofi’ tna^tioo, i,. autboritieB. 
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this occasion the Massnlmon gov^or (DdM Kh^ !j?anni) took 
paixt with'the Hindiis. 

On the deposition of Farokhsir, the- Seiads set up a young 
prince qP the blood, ^o whom they gave the 'titl# of Nmnlnal 
Rafi^%d Damjdt He ‘died H|de more than three 
months, of a cojisumption; whej^another yputh of the 
same description wasiset ly^und^ the name of Rad ud 


th« 


Kafj ad 


So^. and came to the same end-in a etiU ahotter 
penod. 


A.n. IMl. 
Bablusadni. 

These princes Imd been ^brought up in the recesses % 
of the senaglio, without any.prospect of th^ succession, ”' 
and hadtthe ideaa of women superinduced on of 
children. Theil deaths must have been inconvenient 
to the Seiads, and they pitched on a healthier young man as 
i^eir successor? This was Roshen Akhter: he had no advah- 
tages in previous situation over the others; but his ipotilier ^as 
a woman of ability, and had perhaps helped to form 
his charac^r, as she subsequently influenced his 
conduct. • 

He was raised to the throne by the title of Mohammed 
Sh^h.®» 


Moliammed 
SUdh. • 
A.D. 1719, 
September; 
A.H. IISI, 
Zi Cdadtv. 


Jtt Mohammed's accession it was mence from the death of Farokhsir.* (Selr 
determined that the names of his two ul Mvtdkhertn, vol. i. p.*197. Grant 
predecessors should be left out of the list voLi. p.450. Marsden,iV«7nt«»u(^<( Orienta* 
of kings, and tliat his reign should com- lig.) 
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CHi^PTER II. 

TO THE D£PAB^&E|:*OF nIdZR SHiH. 

< ' Moharibfi^ed Shdh. ^ ^ 

JThe murder of Farokhsir (ia spite oThis personal chamcter, and 
*.D. 1719, the familiarity of suclj a catastrophe in Asia) produced a 
^ 1 ?^'* general feeling of horror, awd led to suspimons regarding 
*■ the premature deaths of t^s successors. The frequent 


A.n 1131 
iSrCtfada 


change of 'pi^eaats also drew attention »to tha moving 
^?^1***** power, which they were intended tq veil. 

The authority of the Seiads, thus'shaken in the public opinion, 
liHemaidis- was further impaired by their own hisagreement, 

^ ^1^® discontent of some of their principal 

adherents, and soon began to show signs of weakness in the* 
inefficiency of the internal government. 

The governor of AJlahAbAd Hind4) rebelled; and, although 
iMiureo- Hosein AJi went against him in person, he only gave up 
tion*. province on condition that he should receive that 

of Chidh, in exchange : the tributary state of Bund|! required a 
strong force»to settle some disturbances that broke out tibere; 
•while the Afghan chief of Kosdr, in the south of the Panj^Lb, 
revolted, defeated the royal tToops, and was' not subdued without 
an effort. A furious contest between Hindds ahd Mussulmans 
also took place, in Cashmir, in whidi the effonts of the govern¬ 
ment to maintain tranquillity were unavailing, until some thousand 
persons had Mien ^on the two sides, and much loss of property 
had been sustained. • . 

* C 

The most alarming sign of the times was in the proceedings 
Prowodinra of .Chid Kilich l^hAn. This chief (whom, enticipating 
ja. j henceforth call JAh, and whose 

descend^ts aije kndwn to Europbans as NizAms of the Deckan) 
l|{|as of a respectable T&rk family, and was the son of GhAzi ud 
din, a favourite officer of Aurangzib, under which emperor Ae 
^so^4is11nguiEj^ed himself. He showed spirit in' maintaining 


hlei .d%aity d.uring the depression of the nobility by ^erzffistiress 
of J^£ndAr Shih and her relations;^ and sulraequently rose to 
isaf&QTiAhce (as has ^qn related) by his eervibaa as ::^eeroy of 
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Beckan. He had quitted the partjr of Farokhidr because he 
faund*he wae not to be prime minister; and yet, on the success 
of his new allies, hb was not even restored to his viceroyalty, 
but made jgovemor of Jj|ie single pro'ilbace of MAlwa. 

The disturbed stale of that.qpiiytry gave him a pretence for 
raising troops; «nd he became jjjp formidab]p to Seiads that 
they made a feeble attemp^o reipove him, offering him the choice 
of four other governments. This only showed A'saf J^Lh that the 
time for disse^ibling was passed; «nd as he the difhcult^ of 
establishing a permanent control at the capital, he determined ebo 
Uy the foundations of his power on a firmerjaasis, and turned his'^ 
fkst attention to the conquest of the Beckan. He had there many 
old connexions Iboth*with the Mussulmans and the Maiattas. 

Immediately on his revolt he marched lo the Nerbadda. By 
intrigue and money he obtained possession of the fort 
of .jSisirghar, and procured the junction of several ' 

' officers of the province. He was pursued from Hindo- ssui. 
stan by a force under DilAwer Khdn (a Seia4 of Bdra),‘jwjX^<{, 
and another, under Alam All KMn (the nephew of the ^3^”**** 
usurping brothers), was awaiting him at Aurang^b^Ld. Def^t* the 
Taking advantage of the impetuous character of DiM- 
wer»he draw him into an engagement before he could be*sup- 
ported by his colleague, and totally defeated ^hinf in a ^ j,. 1720. 
battle fought near Burhinpdr; DiMwer Kh^n himself * 

was among the slain. He then turned against A'lam All, whose 
force, though ^weakened by the desertion of some chiefs, gained 
byA'saf Jdh, Was still very powerful A battle took place at 
B^mplir in BeiAr, in which large bodi^ of Mamttas were 
engaged on both sides, and which terminb-ted in the ^ 
defeat and death pf A^ain’AK. ’ 

These events tlq;ew the Sejads into constemationf and, 
though sensretly agreeable to the eni^eror and*many of 
the nobility, filled the minds of mflectiuj^ men with ^ 
dismal foreboding of the ruin of the empire. This gloom was 
rendered, dbeper among a superstitious'peoplq by a violent eafth> 
quake which occurred about this time, and S6|^ed to threaten 
existence of the capital; and in these depressing cf^m* 
stShceS the brothers betrayed those signs of irresolutihn which 
are the forerunners of great calamities. . , 

Mohammed Sh4h (tutpi^ by his» mother) had^oar6fuU^« 
avoided tiiiy opposition to the Seiads, and patiently^ 

.^ted fot .so^e. clm^>f dm fevowrable lo 

the aalW^bn He ndwbegw^^ * • 
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with iiie ‘Utmost secrecy, to deliberate what could be done to" 
accelerate his deliverance. His counsellor in this dangerous 
HtapiauB undertaking was Mohammed Amin Kh&n, one of the 
noblemen who hadCdeserted Farokhsir, when he proved 
Mohammed S' tiaitor to his owu^^so, and who had since a^ered 
dminKMn. ^ tho'Seia^s, though 1 ^ 1 ^ of envy and disgiwt at their 
power and arrogance. He wife?, in ibe habit of conversing in 
Ttirki with ^Mohammed, and by means of that language, which 
wag unknown to Indian Seiais, he was able to. ascertain the 
sentiments of the emperor, although*^ closely ^hrrounded by the 
‘ connexions and creatures of the brothers. Hints interchanged 
in this mannerr paved the ^ay to more private •cdinmunlcations, 
and a party was giaduaUy formed, the second place in which 
Sihui Khdu. was occupied by Sddat Kh’dn, originally a merchant of 
Khdrasdn, who had risen to a military command, and was the 
«prdgenitor ^of the present kings of Oudh. These combinatipns, 
however secret, did not fail to excite obscure apprehensions in 
the minds of the Seiads, and occasioned much perplexity about 
the manner of disposing of thee emperor during the approach¬ 
ing contest with A'saf Jdh. It was at length decided that 
Hosein^ Hosein All should march to the Deckan, and should 
w carry the emperor and some of the suspected nobles 
along wi^h him, while Abdullah should remain at Delhi, 
eriperor. watch ovcr the interests of , his family at home. 

After much hesitation the brothers quitW Agra,, and each 
marched off towards his destined' station. The separation was 
judged by the conspirators to afford an opportunity for executing 
their designs. It was determined to assassinate Hosein All, 
and Mir Heider, a savf^ge Calmuc—^who (though a man of some 
.rank in his own country) was ready for thf) most desperate 
enterpi'ise—^was pitched on to strike the b^pw. He waited for 
his victim as he ^ed in*‘Jiis palankin, and,attracted his at- 
tcfhtion by holding up a peti^on. Hosein All made a sign to 
Ws attegodanis to allow him to approach, and was about 
m .petition,^ when Mir Heider plunged his 

Oeto^ dagger mto his body. The blow was fatal: Hosein 
All rolled out a corpse from the opposite side of the 
palankfrij 'iand Mir Heider was cut to pieces in an instai^ the 
fury pf the attendiuits. The death of this powerful minister 
pkrew the whole camp i^tto commotion. A ^erce conflict 
plac^ between hi^ adherents, many of wh(^ wete ; S^^ like 
himself, and'th^ of the conspbatofU;, who^ weip joined 

by ndmbeia’ ^hose only object *was to p^^r jKie '^peror. 
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Hohammed was with some difficulty prevailed on to show himself 
at thep head of his own friends, and his appearance materially 
contributed to dedde the fate of the day. The party of the 
Seiads was driven from the field, and|many of its mefnl^rs, with 
all thd neulra^ part of th*e army, n^e their submission the emperor 

. ,, • aumuds tl)« 

to the emperor. « ^ * goTen«n« 4 j^ 

The intelligence of this ^ent "^ached Abdullah *Kh6n before 
he entered Delhi. Painful as it was* in itself, it was^as Diocuit • 
alarming in its consequences. Abdullah had now to 
oppose his sovereign withowt either right or any popu- 4 
lar pretext in his favour, an(4 he was made aware of his situation*" 
by the immediate breaking out of disturbances ^ the country 
around him. But his energy rose with his danger. Heaetsupa 
He proclaimed one of the ’princes confined at Delhi 
king, conferred^offices and dignities in his name, and appU^Pd 
himself with vigour to strengthening his cause by sepuiing 4die 
services of troops and officers. 

Few raen^of rank adhered to him; but by means of high ps-y 
he drew together a large, though ill-disciplined, army. A«embi« 
He marched in little more than a fortnight after his 
brother’s death, and was joined as he advanced by Chor^man, 
the ]| 5 ^ja of,the J^Lts, and by many of his brother’s soldiers,sVho 
deserted alter having submitted to the emperor. «On the other 
hand, Mohammed was reinforced by the arrival of 4,000 horse? 
hastily sent forward *by B4ja Jei Sing, and of some chiefe of the 
Rohilla Afghans. The armies met between Agra and a . d . 1720, 
Delhi. Abdullah was defeated and taken prisoner; 
his life was spared, probably from respect for his sacred 
lineage. Mohammed Shdh immediately pj^oceeded to uidtaten 
Delhi, which he gntered in great pomp, and celebrated 
his emancipatimi by |n extensive distribution of offices ' 

and rewards. Mohammed Amin* w^ made va&ir; but 
he had scarcely entered »on his dffice when he was 
taken ill, and died in a few hours. • Aiata, the 

In most cases, the sudden death of a prince minister 
would have been attributed to ^ison; but^ this 
instance there was a manner of accounting fo^t still 
more acoqfptable to the popular love of wonder. An impostor 
had made his appearance at Delhi some years before, who ]^ro- 
duced a new scriptute, written in a language of his own uwen-«^ 
tion, fran^pd .l&om th^e spok^ in ancient Persitb Imd Ilad 
fbundod a>^secf in whjbh the teachers were ca^ed BdkUks and 
the disciples Feiibfid^. , Be had become so considerable the • 
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ibCoeSBip& of Ulo^mmed that the new vazir sent a paiiy of 
jaol^ezs to apprehend him. Before he was taken into custody, 
the vazir was seized with a violent illness, and his fisjiinily, in 
alarm, endeavoured by presents and entreaties to avert the 
aa^r of the holy man. They<Bdk|ik bol£;f avowed the miracle, 
but said his shaft, once shot. cOuld not be recalled. He was 
nevertheless left undisturbed, a^ li^^ for«6ome yearn after. 

, The office of vazir was only filled by a temporary substitute, 
being ultimately designed for .^'saf Jih. 

^•Meanwhile, every day brought some fresh proof of the decline 
' Slme monarchy. The government of Guzerdt had 

monawhy. been Conferred on RAja Ajit Sing, as,a*:reward for his 
adherence to ^e- Seiads; the addition of tl\at of Ajmir had been 
semetly promised by Mohammed, &i the price of his friendship 
or^neutrality in the contest between himself and those brothers, 
and a gyant for life of both governments had been delivered to 
him under the royal seal. In spite of these engagements, Ajit 
was now removed from GuzerAt; and although his deputy, a 
Rdjpfit, endeavoured to keep possession by force, he was driven 
out by the Mussulmans of the province, and compelled to take 
refuge, with his master at J6dpfir. Ajit Sing, on this, occupied 
Ajrfiir with a large army of RAjpfits, took and plundered N^61, 
and advanced his parties to BewAri, within fifty miles of Delhi. 
-AJl attempts to check his progress had been rendered inefiec- 
tual by riie dissensions of the generals ordered against him, and 
their reluctance to uddertake the duty; and when, at last, the 
commander-in-chief moved out to protect the.<»pltal, he was 
A. 1 ). 1781 , glad to agree to the terms originally proposed by Ajit, 
A.B. 1188 . jjg slio^d submit to the loss of Guzer&t on condi¬ 
tion of being confirmed in Ajmir.® . « 


So^ after this A'saf JAh arrived at Dellji, and took possession 
AWJtoj of the office of'Vazir, Though he had for«sqme time 
*w*i 7 S 2 , apprised of his appointment,, he thought it of 

J^ore importance to secure his independence in the. 
B^-iSiSfai. t^an to' srize on the authority held 'out to him 

at the capita. He had been ‘engaged in. many transactions with 
the Marattas, vm’o were rapidly assuming the form of a regular 
goveonnent, and it was not till he had settled affiaiiipe in that 
indoanMof JuartwT to his satisfaction that he repaired to Belhh 
tiM aafmw. found the <^urt in a state, of the utiaost w<^knfiss 
and dis(£cder. The emperor was giyf^ .!^p tofpj^ure; his 
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favourite advisers iivere young men of the same pursuits, and 
his fAistress had such an ascendaxi<y over him ^at HutfaYoor- 
she was allowed to keep his pnvate signet, and to 
use it at her disme^ou. This s^te of things ^ve 
gred^ dis^si to A'saf 5'^ih,' bjrgught up at the austere court "of 
Aurangzib,^andr in spite of hi|^ predilecticyi for Jlntiigne, both 
able and willing to tondiift a vigorous administration; but he 
had neither the boldness nor the poorer to seize the* government 
by force: and he made no progress in gaining the confidence 
of the emperor, udio felt hftnself constrained by his gmve m«ta-^ 
ners, and* importuned by ^his attempts t(» draw attention to 
public Ifusine®^ and who had no gibater pleasiwe than to see 
his antiquated dress and fomal courtesy burlesqued by his own 
dissolute comp^ions. 

• After some months of mutual dissatisfaction, the emperor and 
his favourites thought they had devised a plan to free 
themselves from their troublesome counsellor. Heider thd r^raoto- 
Culi, the governor of Quzerd.t, though one of the SKrA 
ptincipal actors in the revolution which restored the royal 
authority, was oflTensive to the cabal for his proud and iMexible 
disposition; and they hoped, by embroiling him with A'sa^^dh, 
that, both •might be rendered more dependent on the court. 
They accordingly directed Heider Culi to give up his government 
to A'saf J^lh ; on ij^hich the former chief, as they expected* 
repaired tp his station, and made ready to defend his Qneu, 
possession of \t- by force of arms.' But this deep-laid 
scheme en^sd "ift sudden disappointment; for their 
subtle adversary so well employed his talents for 
intrigue and corruption that his rival’s army deserted almost 
in a body, and he s'Jjeedily returned to Delhi, strengthened 
by the addition of A rich province^ to his fprmer exorbitant 
command.* • 

No event of importance succeeded to Xf&t Jdh’s return, ex¬ 
cept the murder of the deputy-governor of Agra by ex^^b 
the Jits; on which Eija Jei Sing,* the oldlenemy; of 
that people, was appointed governor of Agra|||)r the 
purpose of revenging the outrage. Choiiman, the aged r^a 
of the Jils, happened to die during the expedition; and Jm 
Sing, by dexterpusly supporting his nephew against his son and 
suGobssor, brought ahbnt a divhdon amcftig the Jits, an^ at*l^ 

. the &ir «l but ^bftblj all 

on one autbority. * 
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placed tKe nepKew in possession, on condition of his paying 
tribute to Delhi. * * 

The mutual aversion of t^ emperor and his varir :v7as not 
Dfatiwtrf diminished after iSbe. return of *tj^e minister; and it 
was, probably, at th% moment, a relief to Mohammed 
wheu A'safc Jih, after.securing his safety by removing, 
on some pretence, from thefS^^pitcA, sent in his resigna- 
tioa and marched olST for the Deckan. But this measure 
amounted, in reality, to a declamtion of independence, 
and was viewed in that light by thd’ emperor himself; 
who, although he graciously accepted A'saf Jjth’s resig¬ 
nation, and oenferred on him the highest titles'"that liould be 
Tbeemiicror held by a subjcct,* did nqt on that account remit his 
active hostility. He sent orders to Mojbiriz Khdn, the 
venior of local governor of Heiderdbdd, to endeavour to dispossess 

to rapplant^ tile viceroy, and assume the government of the whole 
Deckan in his stead. Mob^iz entered zealously on the 
task imposed on him; and by the sanction of tho emperor’s 
name, joined to his own influence and the enmity of individuals 
to his rival, he succeeded in collecting a powerful army. A'saf 
J^h,^ always more inclined to art than force, protracted his 
negotiations for several months, during which he endeavoured 
to SQW sedition among Molririz’s adherents. As he made little 
progress in this mode of hostility, he at la^t came to open war, 
and soon gained a decided victory over Mcb^riz, who 
lost his life in the battle. As the emperor had not 
avowed the attack which he had insti’^ted, A'saf Jdh, 
not to be outdone in dissimulation, sent the head of 
Molririz to' court with his own congratulations on the 
extinction of the rebellion. He then iixed< his residence at 
HeidferibM; an^ though continued to send honorary presents, 

on, fixed occasions, to the,, emperor, he thenceforth® conducted 
himself, in other respects, as an independent prince. 

But, although he was beyond the reach of attack from his 
fopner soQ^ereign, he was by no means equally secure 
from j neighbours the Marattas. Their power, being 
^ now concentrated and in able hands, was too great for 
any resistance that he could oppose to it, and all the i^finements 
of diis artiul policy were for a time employed to divert it from 
hic^lf, 9 nd to turn it a^dnst his enemies rdi'Delhl 
^e ehan^.lnthe state fst the Maratta goyern^enC had been 
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gradually brought abbuVdunng a considerable period," conaouda- 
and rei^uires to be taken up ficom the commencement. 

Though S^o had been set up as.||ya by the Mogi^, ’'“"“ent. 
it suited the policy ^A'saf JAh,filing his first ^vemment 
of the Deckau (A.l>i- 1713 toi«A.jll 1716), to assist his rival, 
Samba, at that‘time the weaker of the «ompetitora. Othef^ 
circumstances tended, "SooMftfter, «to depress the party of Sdlio, 
•who would never have recovered Kis superiority Isut for the.' 
abilities of his minister, Bdlaji Wii^anAth. • 

This person (the*founder of the Bramin dynasty of Peshw^fS^., 
w|u3 the Rerediteiy accountant of a village in the 
Concan. ^e wards entered into the serviei^ of 
a chief of the JAdu ^family, \yhence he was transfeired to that 
of the rdja. distinguished himself by many services; th§ 
most important of which was his bringing over A'ngria ^a 
powerful chief as well as famous pirate), in the Condan* from 
the side of Samba to that of Sdho. 

His merite were at length rewarded with the office of p^shwa, 
at that time the second in the stalfe; the pirti nidhi,* or delegate 
of the rdja, being the first. 

* It was through his means that the cession of territory ^d 
tribute was obtained from Hosein All Kh4n (a.d. 1717), and he 
was joint commander of the Maratta force that accompanied ^ 
that minister to Delln. At that time Sd.ho (without in other 
respects laying aside the titles or the independence assumed by 
his predecessors) was content, in his intercourse with‘ the Mogul 
court, to acknowledge himself a vassal of the empire. It was 
professedly in this qualit;^ that his troops accompanied Hosein 
All, and the fall of that chief did not necfessarily make any 
change in their relation to the government. Under this view 
B^laji remained at DeMii after the dea^ of Farokhslr, and Ulti¬ 
mately obtafiied a ratification of the tfbaty by Mohammed Shd}^ 
(ajd. 1720). This refiognitidh of his auriiority, together E*tobii«h«i 
■with other advantages, had established the ascendancy 
of SAho over his rival; and BAlajh before As death 
(which happened in October, 1720),. had the sdlisfao 
tion of seeing him. placed above the assaults of enemieS;^ either 
foreign or domestic. 

The cessions by tl^e' tr€«>ty having given legality to wh«t 
before was mwe ifobbery enabled B^liljf to intror 
duce so|ne (Isgrte 6t into thb .3hix^tta modewof 

* Cth*! 
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coUei^ioil. Xt appears extraordinary, at Brst sights that he did 
not prefer a solid territorial possessibn to assignmenta on 
other proprietors, such as the chout and sird^snvuJchi ; or that he 
did not, at^ least, consolidafe those dnes,^^ throwing those on 
the same territory into one he^di *wid nm^g it wiw the land 
rt^sevenue where thaij. also belonged to the Maratt^. But it was 
Hismotirw. by no means his object toi^mplify the * claims of his 
• government He knew, firflm the relative power of the parties, 
tl^t the raja would be a gainer in all disputed points with the 
Jflfoguls, and was more anxious to^' obtain 6/ pretext for inter¬ 
ference and encroachment over an extensive territory than 
clearly-defined rights within a small one. In fuAheraisse of this 
policy, he claimed, as chmt, one-fourth of the permanent revenue 
fixed by Tddar Mai and Malik Aniber, of which but a small por¬ 
tion was now. realised from the exhausted countiy; and although 
hir, did? not 'enforce this principle to its full extent, it still served 
to keep his claim undefined. It was not in dealing with the 
Moguls alone that he profited by keeping up this lystem of 
confusion: by granting the chout and avrd^amuJdd to different 
persons, and even inventing new subdivisions, so as to admit 
of^^further partition, ho parcelled out the revenues of every- 
district among several Maratta chiefs; so that, while each had 
an interest in increasing the contributions to the general stock, 
’’none had a compact property such as m^ght render him inde¬ 
pendent of the government. The intricacy produced in the 
affairs of the Maratta chiefs, by these innumerable fractions of 
revenue, led to another effect Hiat Bdlajl had ignite as much at 


heart; it threw them entirely into the hands of their Bramin 
agents, and strengthened the p^shwi’s power by increasing that 
of his cast. But, though this system of 'subdivisioh was general, 
it wits not universal; some chiefs had already landed possessions 
in the old territory; and ainnlar grants, more or le^ extensive, 
*1*bntmued to be ma^e from special favour. Every chief required 
a village or two for his he^-quarters, and all were anxious to 
,^|^ses8 the gov^Mment claims on those of which they were 


natives or her^^tory officers. 

BfUe^i Wiswandth was succeeded by his stm Biji Bio, the 
Kutiun ablest of a)J the Bramin dynasty, and of aU^the Maratta 
nation, except Sivaji B^i Itio did not at bnce : ^cy 
the whole authority that 1^ l) 0 «i pxssefised by .his 
., fet^cK. He had a powerfiil riyil ha.tb^ piiti iadhi, and 
the interests those poUticians w^,n^;^aiore 
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tl]« effects of a foxier diffusion of the Maratta power*; and he 
strenaoixsly' contended for tiie necessity of consolidating the 
r^a’a present poi^ssions, suppressing civil discord^ and acquir¬ 
ing a firm^ hold on ^ countries infthe south of thb peninsula, 
heford attempting to make ai^y <IX>nquosts in Hindostan. 

Bio took a wiser as well as bolder view^ He saw that tha^ 
hordes of pridatofy hors^^who «were so useful in an enemy’s 
country, would be utterly ungovernable at home; ^nd that it* 
Was o^y by fyrming an army, and establishing a militai'y cqpi- 
ihand, that an effltsient intArnal government could^ be brougl|t 
into existaice. He therefore counselled ar^ immediate invasio^ 
of the BtortheA provinces, and poinlted out the gjuward weak¬ 
ness of the Mogul empire, which was nowhere so rotten as at 
the core; " Let us strike,” said he, “ the withered iarunk, and the 
branches will :Sn of themselvea” The eloquence and earnest¬ 
ness with which he pressed his advice overcame all the* doubts 
of the rija; and when urged by Biji Rio to allow him to carry 
his standard, beyond the Nerbadda, he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 

" You shall plant it on Himilaya.* * 

The results of these debates gave Biji Bio a preponderance 
in the counsels of the rija, and his ascendancy daily increased 
from*the necessity for'his assistance. Though Siho was chmj^of 
not destitute of abilities, his education in a Mussulftian 
seraglio was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity* 
of mind; vdiile Biji Bio, bom* in a camp, and trained or ayi Bdo. 
up a statesman and diplomatist, combined the habits of a Ma¬ 
ratta horsqm^ff *^ith an enlarged judgment and extensive 
knowledge. Unlike his cold-blooded bretliren of the priestly 
class, his temper was ardent and his maniyer frank; he never 
flinched from fatigue dr dinger, and could make a meal of dry 
grain nibbed out of gthe husks li^ptween his hands as he^ rode 
^ong on a%iarch.« •* * 

His deigns on the nmpthem provinces were aided by t1l9 
Moguls themselves. Shortly before the battle with Mobiriz, 4'saf 
Jih was removed from his govemxyents of Milwa and GuzerSi. 
Bija Qirdhar was appointed to the former provii^, and found no 
difficulty in oconpying it, while tiie troops were drawn ayi luom- 
off to the* contest in the Deckan, but was unable to 
<^en<l it fimn the incursions of Biji,Bio; and in Guze^it, 
Hamid Khin, Ji.'Btti’i uncle, not only offisred a strenuoim reftist- • 
anca hmisdT |>ut ;dl]^ly called in the aid gf the 
t up to thcnn ih!$ akmU U)««oy^K» 

itef aFttl&or, . "* 
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drddsmuhhi of the country under him; and Sirbu-" 
land Kh^n, the lawful governor, though succearful in 
A-aim expelling Hamid, was, after along stru^le,obliged*to 
confirm the'^grant. P ^ 

^Notwithstanding the loss'tof |ihese go^mments, AfsafiJ^h’s 

established in^he Deckan, that 
utaSiooM* he thought he mighij, ventuae on» an atteinpt to reduce 
emttJ. that of his formidable neighbours. For this purpose 
h^ again availed himself of their internal dissensions. He first 
j^plied himself to the pirti nidhi, and by his means had nearly 
concluded a treaty, by which the €l\put and drd^mtikM on the 
country round bis new capital were to be commuted for a terri¬ 
torial cession and a fixed pecuniary payment; but Il4o, 
faithful to his system of indefinite claims, and no doubt ofiended 
By the interference of his old rival, gave his decided opposition 
ttf- thef execution of the agreement; and A'saf gained nothing 
by the negotiation, except the advantage of exasperating the 
jealousies of the Mfiratta ministers. ■ 

His next attempt of the sanm nature was of more importance. ' 
Samba,^ the claimant to the Maratta throne, though eclipsed by 
the superior fortune of Sdho, had fixed the seat of his govem- 
me^^ at Cdl^pfir, and retained the southern part of the domi¬ 
nions of his family, while he continued to assert his claim to the 
'whole. A'saf J4h, without formally espousing his cause, affected 
to be in doubt to whom he ought to pay the money due from 
his country to the Marattas, and called on the parties to exhibit 
the grounds of their respective claims. This demand was highly 
Heisat< resented by Sdho, and his anger found a willing in- 
strument in Bdji Rdo. At the end of the rainy season, 
the p^shwd, invaded A'saf’siierrltori^, and first threat- 
ened Burhdnptr; but when A'^@af Jd-h (now openly 
joined by Samba) movedf'^.to the relief of t|iat city, B^ji B4o 
Ranged the dire^ion of his march, made a r, rapid incursion into 
GuzerAt (whejsjj the‘chout had not at that time been confirmed), 
afld after ravaging the province with fire and sword, returned 
with equal celerity to the Deckan. He now laid waste the 
country round aW's army, and so straitened his supplies, ly'" 
the usual Maratta means, that he was obliged to renounce Ms 
' cc^mexion with Samba, and to concede some other advantagias 

. f , ’i' . 

[" Sinif, the idiot son Tdid B&i, tioai end to {Seee the soa of 

died of Uie. ninaQ^ in. Jut. ; and m the ^danger ^dow. of Bdje 
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io the Maratta govemmeni A£ber this adjustment,'Bdji Bdo 
eropsed the Nerbadda to ravage l^lwa, and to extort * „ 
Strlmiand Khan’s confirmation of his predecessor's grant 
of the chout of Guzerdi ^ . • 

During* his absolSce *the pjrti •nidhi surprised and defeated 
Samba, and at Jast compelled lim to sign a treaW ac- 
knowledging £^o*s jigh^jK) the ^hole Maratta country, wi 
.oxoept a tract round Cdl^pfir, bounded on the wes^by 
the sea. This portion he was himself to retain, with the title 
of rdja, and tlie same dignity as that assumed by Siho. 

Though this success raised, the reputation of the pirti * “ 
nidhi, it» did fibt, enable him to enten the lists w^h the pdshw^, 
’and A'saf was bbligpd to look out for some other instrument to 
disturb the Maratta govemnient. 

, He found oiiS in the Ifead of the family of D^Lbdri, the heredi¬ 
tary sdndpati or commander-in-chief. This leader hs4 nieneWSd in- 
been the principal means of establishing the Maratta 
power in Guzerdt, and saw with indignation the fruit oAbAri,* 
of his labours carried off by another. His jealousy 
derived additional bitterness by the ascendancy acquired 
by the pdshwd, who now conducted the government without the 
leasjj control on the •part of the rdja. Incited by these fe^flngs, 
and the promise of powerful co-operation from A'saf J^h, Diilriri 
assembled an army^f 35,000 men, and set out for the 
Deckan, with the professed object of delivering the rAja pISwA. * 
from the tliraldom of his minister. 

£4ji B^o hank not an equal force at his disposal; but what he 
had was composed of old troops, and he saw the ad- i« uitt- 
vantage of promptitude in acting against^a combina- 
tion. Without i^owkig time for A'^ J^h to declare andkiuei. 
himself, he crossed l^e Nerbadda, entered Guzerit, and encoun¬ 
tered Ddbdri not^far from Barddk ^The supefiority of *.». im, 
his veterans over JDilri.ri’# less ex](lerienced troops de- 
cided the victory in his favour, and he fised witt 
prudence and moderation Ddb^ri havingi fallen in 
the action, he conferred his office, in the rdj^s name, GuaerAtf^ • 
on his, son, and left him in possession of the Maratta rights of 
Guzer^t, am condition of his paying half the produce, through 
the p^wd, to the government. As the son was an infant^ his 
mother was appointed his guardian, axsi Guzei^t was to be ad-« 
ministere^ in hw beh^ by«Bilajl Gbikwir, a^ adher&t of*his 
and ^castor of .f|ie Geikw^r family th&t stilf* ralei| in 
Gnzer^k 
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MosirroH^thd other great Maraita families bad also tlieir origin 
a little before this time. When B4ji Kdo began his 
incursions into Milwa, he gave commands to U'dftji 
Malhdr BdoC Hdlcar, and B4naji Sindia. O'he 
first .of these was a chief befova hi^ connexion with the pdshw4>: 

soon acquired a^ territory about Dh^r, on ^the borders of 
Guzer^t and Milwa, but never^ rose such power as his col¬ 
leagues or pieir descendants. Hdlcar was a shepherd on the^ 
Ni^, south of Pdna; and Sindia, though of a r^peetable femily 
njgar StaUra,was in such abject poverty as to ho a menial servant 
'^f Biji Rdo. These ^chiefs, and otl^ers of this period} were no 
longer advent\;^rere warring at the head of their <bwn retainers, 
but officers of the p^shwd, commanding divisions of his troops,* 
and acting under his commission. 

*Bdji Rdo had now the means of puiflshing tKe machinationa 
. com<s»miMr of A'saf Jdh, but both parties began to perceive the 
advantages of a mutual good understanding: Biji Bdo 
jAi» saw how much his supremacy at home would be en¬ 
dangered, during remote expeditions, by the enmity of so power¬ 
ful and so insidious a neighbour; and A'saf, besides other 
grounds of apprehension, felt by no means secure that the em- 
perdJ*; might not revenge his^ defiance of* the royaj authority 
by transferrix^ the viceroyalty to the pdshwd, in whose bands 
such a title would not be inoperative. Accordingly, not long 
after B&ji B4o!s return, the two usurpers entered into a secret 
compact, by which it was settled that A'saf should support the 
government of B^ji RAo, while the other carried'his arms into 
MAlwa, and pushed his conquests over the emperor’s remaining 


dominions. ^ ^ 

BAji Rdo had, at this period, strong motives of his own for 
RA>»AUii* extending his views in the count^ry beyond the»Ner- 
badda. Immediately after his departure from Guzerit,’ 
the court of Delhi rtfused to^arify the grant of chout, 
removed ^irbulitnd RhAn Irem the goveriament, and eonfereed ii 
o»SA.bhi Sing, rAja qf Jddpdr. 

.. The appoir%m|nt of an in^ependmt prince to such a chaige 
jrou|d h^ve bi^ objectionable at any time; and the prtffiigato 
^airaeter df Abhi Sing, who had acquired his.potfor bry ^the 
mujider hia ffitfaer, Ajit,* did not promise much fidelity on; Ids' 
partt but 'he poaaeasedj&vesouTces not enjoyed hy the Mogul : 

hble^ by his own expel 

aadf^tobdefehd tl)^ jptovmceajg^di^ . / 
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The of these olgecfes waa attained in one cara^^iign; the 
second was not so easy of aiccotnplishment. Hli^i Qeik- a.i>. \ m . 
w4r, '^ongh driven out of BariWa, still continued so foscmidahle 
that the unprincipled Abhi Sing sa\i no means of o^r- a.». irs 2 . 
coming him excepif%/ procuring his assassination. Prowwasuw 
T^is crime onlyjroused the in(fi|nation, of the Marattas^ 
without weakening their jjpwer. ^The son and brother 

Pilaji appeared in greatbr force than ever, and |^ot SffijiaN 
only ravaged GozerAt themselves, but raised all the 
suiTounding hiU-tnibes of Hills and C6Hs, and threw the whoje 
province into revolt and confusion. While the EAjpdt prin' 
Mras completelj^ Occupied by these disturlmnc6s,^he Geikwdrs 
made a sudden irruption into his hereditary territory, and pene¬ 
trated to the neighbourhoofl of Jddpdr itself. This Abhisin* 
attack, and thS threatehing aspect of the Maratta MiirwAr. « 
force in Mdlwa, compelled Abhi Sing to withdraw tp his osvn 
principality, and the deputy whom he left in GuzeiAt could 
make but a feeble stand against the Marattas.^ • 

The affairs of that nation wer^ not less prosperous iu Mdlwa. 
Girdhar Sing, the governor of that province, had fallen in a 
battle with B^ji EAo's officera (in 1729); and his nephew, Deia 
who succeeded him, and had opposed a gallant resis^ce 
till this time, was defeated by Chimnaji, the p^hw^’s brother, 
and lost his life in the battle. a.i>. ms. * 

When B^i Rdo entered MAlwa in person (1732), the govern¬ 
ment was m the hands of Mohammed Kh^n Bangash, sucoenMof 
an Afghan chie^*who was also governor of Allahdbdd. 

He was at £hat period^ employed against a lAja in Bunddlcand, 
which lay between his two provinces; and the rdja, reduced to 
extremities, had r^cqurse to the aid of the Wrattas. B^i B4o 
immediately obeyed ttie summons, came suddenly on Mohammed 
KMn, and .before long compelled* hito take* refuge in a fort. 
The government of Jlelhi >yas too wfiak to afford him any 
and he must Imve surrendered at discretion, bul^ for ^he exer¬ 
tions of his own family. His wife sent her^veil (the strongist 
af^eal to Afghan honour) to her counti;ym€|L ih Bohilcaud. 
His son put" himself at the head of Hie volunto^ts thus assem¬ 
bled, and ]|py these means he was delivered from his difficulties 
and esco^d to AllahAbdd. But this rescue of his pemon ^id 
notU% for his praviJM» 4 *, iil^a af Bunddlcand ow^^ ^ 
ceded bhe ^nutm^y of on the Jumna, in jtetum IsuS&d. 
fc^ the aft|;rwards, a^ Itis d€»thj 1|^ 
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hii)^ rigitilA. in B|i]i^d41oand, which in tame led to the occupation, 
of the whole of that CbUntry by the Marattas. * 

Mohammed Khan’s ill-success procui'od Hs removal from 
MAlwa, and? the province Q^as conferred on R^a Jei Sing .of 

Ambdr. * r c * ■ * 

^j^.This prince, whose love of science makes him<,one of the most 
Rija Jei Sing remarkable persons of his natiouc was by ho means-so 
di^inguished for Ms firmness or decision. His heredi¬ 
tary conne:iuon with the Ma*Uittas, although not sufficient to 
mduce him to betray his trust, faeilitated »n accommodation 
'^^. 1734 . aft®*" he found resistance ^desperate; and the result 
Hietooiteniw was,^(that m the® succeeding year, he &in:endered hia 
■ province to the p^shwA, with the taSiit concurrence 

theMwrattiis. omperor, on who&e behalf the territory was 

sfill to be held * . « 

. But if the Moguls thought to obtain permanent forbearance 
from BAji Mo by concession, they knew little of him or his 
netion; for though he for a time turned his attention to the 
internal affairs of the Deckan„he continued to press the formal 
• cession of the chout and sirddsmukhi of MAlwa and GuzerAt, and 
directed the chiefs whom he had left behind him to carry their 
inciSfsions up to Agra. The Moguls on Iheir part ^^made great 
demonstrations, and sent out unwieldy and feeWy-conducted 
' armies, whose operations served only to expose them to the con¬ 
tempt of the enemy. 

After some lapse of time BAji Mo again took up tie negotia- 
BiSjiiUoin. tionin person; and in proportion as the progress of it 
disclosed the weakness of his adversaries, he continued 
A.D. 1786. ijq yjge jjia demands, until at length he insisted on 
the grant of a jAgir, comprising the province^,of MAlwa and all 
the ceuntry south of the Chambal, together with the holy cities 
of Mattra, Allah&bAd, anf). BenArea The emperor, rthough all 
Ij9 |; attempts at open resistance pronged futile, was not reduced 
quite so ^^low ^ to ‘submit to such lerms. He endeavoured to 
-jMfcily the Maratta^- by minor sacrifices, and those they accepted 
wii^out receding from their greaA object. Among the conces- 
. ptukwroMt. sions Vere a right id levy Wbute oiithe Mjpfits, wd 
, to increase that already due fron^ the teerritori^^ of 

A'pf JAh. These were, doubtless, given with a yiew to embroil 
the<Marattas with tiie Igist-named powers, aiad they did not quite 
' ® fwl oj their purpose; for A'saf JA^begwu^to perceive 

- thai?*hi 5 wm his present and 

o it® “had now as jmuch ^ feai* ftom. the em- 
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. peror, as he formerly had from his enmit|^,^V^^^e aatie time he 
wflis 'assiduously courted by tiie cabinet of Delhi, who no longer 
looked on him as a rebellious subject, but as a^natural ally, 
capable qf rescuingyfchem from th^danger that Bung over them. 

llie ‘ result of this'state ofadrcumstances was to determine 
A'saf J^h«to Support the emperor; but while he was 
engaged in thbse deHbertBdpns, Biji Rdo was advancing emperor, 
towards the capital By the time he had himself jjftiived withih 
forty miles of A^a, his light tiftops were ravaging the cowatry • 
beyond the Jumna, under the command of MaJhdr IMo HdlcJNfe:^ 

‘ ^d whife so employed they were attacked and driven back on 
the mifin body by 84dat Khdn, governor of Ouih, who, with a 
spirit veiy unlike bis contqmpoi^ries, issued from his own pro¬ 
vince to defend that adjoining. This chodc, which was magni^ed 
*into a great victory, and accompanied by reports of the retreat 
to the Deckan of the whole Maratta army, only* sfimufated* 
B^ji to wipe off the disgrace, and (as he said himself) to*"*’ 
show the‘emperor that he was still in Hindostan. An arbiy 
had been sent out to oppose hiid, under the vazir, Kamar ud din 
Kh^. While it lay inactive near Mattra, B^ji Rio suddenly 
quitted the Jumna, j^assed off about fourteen miles to / 

the> right •of the Mogul army, and, advancing by pro- ^hi. 
digious marches, all at once presented himself Sefore 
the gates of Delhi. • * * 

The consternation produced by his app^rance may easily be 
imagined; bui^ as his object was to intimidate and not provoke 
the emperor, he forbore from further aggression, and endeavoured 
to prevent the destruction of the suburbs. Ho was unable en¬ 
tirely to restrain the dev^tations of his followers, and he made 
that a pretext fot drawing off to some distance from the city. 
This retrograde mewement induced,the Moguls to attempt a 
sally, an(f they were driven back ijjito the town with he^w.l^^s. 

. By this time,.ho'ft^ever,.|be vazir had begn joined by He 
Sd^t Kh^, and was on his march to relieve the coital; ^nd 
B&ji Rio deemed it prudent to commenc^ his retreat, a s!ep 
involving no dishonour, according to the Mafatta rules of war. 

. His motion, at the time, was to have crossed the Jumna lower 
down, ana to have pldndered the country between that river and 
the 0anges; the approach of the rainy season, and‘the 
advance of Ai^ deteimined him return at onca 
to.the Delkaii^'^l^l]^‘pi^nce was also reqtfinpd 
other obje^ pfihwi^a^^ iTsaf Jih 
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pursued Iiis 'marcli'^to Delhi, and was invested with full pow'ers - 
to call out all the resources of the state; while the governments 
of Milwa and Guzerdt were ^nferred on his eldest son, Gh^ 
ud din. But to' so low a point was th^ -^ower of the empire 
reduced, that, with all the means lOt his disposal, he could only 
v^ofinplete the apuy under his personal command 1o the number 
of 34,000 men. ^ , on » • 

* He was, hipvever, fumishe^d with a fine train of w^llery, and 
Mwcii*! supported by a reservg ‘under the command of Safdar 
Jang, the nephew of S4dat fehdn of budh. With this 
force he advanced to* Serdnj, while ‘Biji Mo crossed the Ner- 
badda at the ftead of an axmy said by himself, to be* 80,000 
strong, and probably superior in nuyibers to"that of A'aaf Jah.* 
This disparity ought not to have deterred the .Mogul general 
from an engagement, for the Marattas had never been formi-‘ 
* dabfe in* pitched battles; and witti them, more even than with 
other enemies, it was of importance to assume, a superiority at 
thi commencement of a campaign. A'saf Jdh, on the contrary, 
probably from reliance on his Artillery, as well as the caution 
natural to his disposition and his advanced age, determined to 
awa^(.an attack in a favourable situation,^ close to the fort of 
a.d.,i 7 < BdpAl. The strength of his position afailed ‘him 
Jwraajy. nothing against such an enemy: the Marattas laid 

^ waste the country round him, intercepted his supplies, 

newBiSpAij attacked every detachment that attempted*^^ to show 
itself beyond its .lines, and completely broke off !,the communi¬ 
cation between him and his reserve. 

The efiects of these operations so straitened A'saf JAh, that 
at the end of a month or six weeks he was obliged to attempt a 
retreat towards the north. He had probably ‘'lost many of his 
. cattle,^ and, although be left his baggage at BdpAl, he had still 
a ^vy train to drag along^ith him. His movemenfe, in such 
circumstances, were jslow, and were •furthef’ impeded by the 
M^ttas :‘^though deterred by his artillery from attempering a 
gdberal attack, the^Pharassed him with rockets, and htthg on his 
mar with their cavalry, until, after some marches at the irate of 
thi^ br four miles a day, he was obliged to submit to &te, 
and enter into terms mth the pAahwA. By tibia convmti<m>. be 
engaged to cede ail the country the Ketbadkia to 


^the Chambal '^eluding aU his 

W.' 


.*> 4 * 


’ •^Aobord.uig to way of 

jjfpwkitikg anjong ttw IS^ttaa, ** yk fotij,*’ 
W&k^^httD sTeiaa lO^^OlO ^ 


B«ldotn .be ...found 
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best endeavours to procure fttan the empeaor a* coA- 
firmation of the cession, and a payment of fifty lacs p«w’«i»art. 

O^jhlpeeS.^® ' Febnuiy; 

A'saf was tto permitted ^ pursue his refloat Riunajs^i. 
to Belhil and BdjlK^ too^^pdbession of his conquests.: but 
before he coidd receive the promised cgnfirmajiion ftom 4ki^ 
emperor, ftie»progress ^ the ^ansaction was arrested by one* 
of those tremendous visitations which, for a tim% render men 
insensible to all other considerations. « 

The empire w«s. again«reduced to the same state of des^ 
which had on former occasipns invited th^ invasions of invaaionof^ 
Tamerlane aild Bdber; and a train nf events in«JPersia NidirShWi. 
led to a simile attack from that country. 

The family of Safavi, after having reigned for 200 years (about 
, the usual duftttion of an Asiatic dynasty), fell into a previena 
state of corruption and decay,^nd was at Iwt dethroned* • 

by the Afghans of Candahdr. 

An account has' already been given of the north-eastern 
portion of*the Afghin nation ;“*but the western tribes, we«tem 
who were the actors in the revolution in Persia, differ 
from those described, in more points than one. 

Their cj»untry is on the high table-land which is su^Jforted ^ 
on the east by the mountains of Sdleimih, andt separa^ by 
them from the plain on the Indus. On the north, a simile 
bulwark is formed t>y the range anciently called Caucasus,, which • 
overlooks* the low level of the Oxus and of the Caspian Sea.“ 
The part of Ws table-land westward of Herdt belongs to the 
Persians, and that eastward of the same city to the Afghans. 

There are fertile plains in this tract, and pn the most extensive 
of them are the Qities«of C^bul, Ghazni, Candah^r, and Herit ; ^ 
but the greater pa^ consists of high downs, ill-suited 4o agri¬ 
culture, and inhabited by pastors^* tribes, i^ho live in tents. 
They have the same government ahd the same charact^ aS^e 
north-eastern Afghans, except that they ar^ muqh losa turbulent 
and contentious. In the pastoral^tracts, the A%hins are aliftost 
unmixed; but a great part of the populatiopi of the plains, in¬ 
cluding the ciUes, consists of T&jiks, who speak Persian, and are 

SOO^OOW. j . ‘ “ Henit is juitbOTOod the ridge yhioh 

“ 515; ■' ^ divides the waters that ma to south 

>* dtv of shove from tSoeethat fiow uorttyfrard to th# 

ibesek i p;'16l.) Oxus; but it is ^ the same levdwi^ 

Ft^ the «Eb]S-lahd,%id may b© 

rt^edasfonnfligaparfcofit. If 

■Soiekt^'' ‘ 
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the same ]^eo]^le that oqcupy similar situations in Persia and 
Transoxiana. * '' 


The plains alone formed the conquests of the Persian and 
Indian kin^. The Afgh^&i tribes rpq^ned independent, 
though those near the possessica^ir of the two great monarchies 
must ^ no douJbt have been influenced by*the|r powers® 
'^The greatest of the western tribes vr3re' the GhUjeis, who 
aWi8(ot iuhfi4)ited the couni5*y roimd CandahAr, and the Ab- 
I DurriniB). ^Alis/® whoso original Seat was-in the ipountains of 
GJxSr, but who chiefly resided at the time now’Spoken of in the 
TOuntry round HerAk f, These tiibeS were always rivals, fi£hd often 
at war with each other. ^ . 

During the reign of Shdh Hosein (the last ftf the Safavis) the 


ke irpltof the 
Ghiljel*. 


Ghiljeis had given such offence to Persia to provoke 
a formidable expedition against them. Clurgln Khhn," 


•the ’^priifce* of Georgia (a conv^ from Christianity to the 

"'^^^Mahometan religion), was sent to Candahdr with an army of 
up’{irards of 20,000 men,^’ a force his opponents were unable to 
withstand. But so galling was “the yoke of the Persians, that 
the Ghiljeis, ere long, resolved to run all risks to throw it off. 

^ They^jsvere headed by Mir Weis, their hereditary chief, a man of 
talents and enterprise, and well aware of Ihe feeble'^ condiMon 
of the Persiarf empire. Conducting his operations with equal 
caution and boldness, Mir Weis surprised Pandahdr, expelled 


the Persians from the surrounding country, and formed his 
acquisitions, , writh.^ the original possessions of his tribe, into an 
independent state. This achievement took place' in .1708, and 
was followed by repeated attempts of the Persians to recover 
CandahAr, in which they were at one time assisted by the Ab- 
dAlis. In A.D. 1716 that tribe joined the Ghilj^ against them, 
and todk HerAt, apd overr[|n the greater part of Persian Kho* 
r^^^ ^The two tribes, however, continued theif' mutual 
hosmUti^: the Persians profited by tfieir disunion, and perse¬ 
vered in operations against both until 1720; when the chief of 
theftlhiljeis formed tHe bold resolution of carrying the war into 
Persia, and striku% at onee at the existence of the government 
which had oppressed him and his people. 

Mfr Weis had died in A.D. 1715, and was at first ilicc^ded 
coo^uftieof by his brother; but his son, whose nanae.was Mahin^d, 
^fore long seised bn the government, and ii'^as by 

ti<m amiaai *h« . 

ninif^ot the aeventeentn century, to pijr, *• Now 

to Fhrda cMi co&diti^ Bi^cowig'Per^.V^'i 

' ' ’ 1*. -H . •' ■ • ‘ ' .i 
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.him that the invasion of P^ia was planned.'* The Persians had 
beforfi this been defeated in a great battle with the Abddlis, who 
now threatened Meshhed, and whose progress was assisted by the 
ulonrsions of the U^^jji^ks from the C^us. • * 

The north-western part of, J*e^ia, also, had been invaded by 
the Ldzgis^ from Mount Caucasus, and thg misconduct of 
government itSelf made iA weaker than those foreign attacks. * 

Mahmhd left CandahAr with 25,000 men. He hngt marched te 
KirmAn, and ^hence to. Yezd, fi’om which place he moved directly 
K)n IsfahAn.“ ♦ • 

He was opposed at GulndbAd, in the ijeighbourhood of that** 
capital,‘by an ‘army of very superior numWrs, admirably 
equipped, and’furntshed with twenty-four pieces of cannon.^® 
But the spirit of the Persians was declined and their councils 
•divided: the Afghans obtained a complete victory, and soon 
after began operations against the town. Isfahan had at •this* 
time attained to its highest pitch of magnificence and popula-w 
tion.®® Thp last advantage became a calamity on the present 
occasion; for the Afghans, finding themselves unable to make 
an impression on the walls, had recourse to intercepting the 
supplies. It' seemed a wild project to blockade so extensive a 
citji with 20,000 men, to which amount the Afghans wes^now * 
reduced; yet so well did Mahmfid supply the wrfht of numbei-s 
by vigilance and aci^ty, that the inhabitants before long begdih 
to suffer ^11 the horrors of famine. The extent of this calamity, 
and the miseries endured by the besieged, are described by most 
writers as gurpttSsing the greatest extremities ever known on such 
occasions.®^ This disproportioned contest continued for no less 
than six months, a proof of the prostration of the courage of 
the Persians as well aS of ^heir powers of endurance. At length, 
after all their saUi^ had been ^epi^d, and all the attempts of 


** Be had before be^ for a Ijme, in 
posseesion of Kirmin, vrbile in% 
poraiy aUiasoe'with Persia against the 
Abddis. {Jones* Hittom Nddir Shdh, 
introdudti^, sect. 6.) - 
" ^*The Persian soldiera looked fresh 
and shov^, end siU their equipments, from, 
the tents iiyirhioh they roTOsed, and the 
dresses. th% wore, to we gold and 
enameUed furniture of the sleek horses 
on they rode, were rjeh end splsn* 
^di ' 'the A&lUm had a twt to 

cover them,Juieir lmn»a 
fatigue, the'.T&endrere dbyr.!^ in tatters, 
and. tended to vavS of. tto itun; an^ 
ttoouglh^t'^^ ceo^/it Was em-' 
phatioaily dhatfve^ gli^sered 


'Put their swords and lanoesi”' •f|{al< 
oolm’s Per»ifi, vol. i. p. 628.) 

^ Hanway, following Qhardin, states 
the inhabita^ at 600,000 souls (ve2< ii. 
p. 164); and although the comparisons 
drawn by travell(|« between this dty and 
those of India render so great a popula* 
tion incredible, yet it cannot be unreason¬ 
able to admit one-tbird of it, or 200,000 
souls. 

The poet Mohammed AU Hazin, 
howeve»(who was in Isfa^n dulltagth^ 
siege), contradicts these smementstand 
doubts if any dtoi^ actually died of . 
buBgtr. (Beaoui'e Mmoin of Sgain, 

paaa.) . .. 
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troops fr(fm the provinces to force m convoys ha4 fhiled, the 
necessity of submission became apparent. The king went” forth 
with all his principal courtiers in deep mourning, surrendeiod 
himself to ikahmdd, and with his own placed the diadepi 
on the head of the conqueror (October, 1722). 

^((•"•MahmM's g'ovemment was, at first, exercised ivith<.uuexpected 
“ Their tyraa. leniency j but his garrison ineCa^vin haMng |)eensur- 
j^^govem- massacred by the inhabitants of ^at city, 

he, became alarmed for his own safety, put several of the Per¬ 
sian chiefs to death, and compelled' all the Wmed part of the 
^ population to quit the city, on pain of a similar Yate." Though 
the cruelties the GhUj^is have been extravagantly^ exa^e- 
rated,^ it is easy to imagine the ^insolence and barbarity of a 
tribe of shepherds, suddenly raised to uncontrolled power over 
their former oppressors, and rendered deaf to compassion by if 

* conbcioitsness of numerical insignificance which could find no 

* protection but from terror. 

<MahmM had not reigned two years when the agitation and 
anxiety he was exposed to, together with the efifect of religious 
austerities and penances which he superstiliously imposed on 
him|elf, unsettled his reason. He became raving mad, and 
either died or was put to death, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Ashrtf (April, 1724). 

The new king was a man of talents and vigour. Before he 
Their wan Completed the conquest of Persia, he was assailed 
TJutawid by the Russians and Turks, who had entered 

RnMiaua. Confederacy for dismembering' the kingdom. ^ 

The western provinces were to belong to the Poite, and the 


^ An example may be found in the 
different accounts .of the transaction just 
mentionhd. Haaway,whoi8bynomeani|, 
given to ex^eration, btit who som^mes 
drj^ hii^ information from popular ru> 
mow or from worse authority, asserts 
thatjdahmdd extirpated thd^whole of tfre 
nol:||h^, and %unte<f^down their children, 
tuwig them out one by tne, like beas^, 
, -of chaseand that he amrwards ordered 
^e daughter of every (n^il or mili« 
taiy^W^^ ^ reomved pay (in however 
hu^le A capacity) from the former 
venunmii oommeaein^; tM massa^ by 
the iptoation ci 0,000 bf the fcihge 
guai^ On die other hwd, tlm author 
^ot vmm 

may almost^ oonsitoi^ as offeuaJ, and 
who .obrtaf%' hsd^h«3n|Hah' to exidetmito 
the <^trootties of, SahnriM^ tbait 

he fumed a defw^ .to ■ 

^ .’’'A'T O'*" 


Persians; and, oi^ihe same djw on wl^ch 
the Afghans arrived from Caavln, he' 
caused one hundred andfourtem fj»8oht 
to be put to death, confoun^lii^.the good 
with the bad, afid the small' with toe 
great* (From''Sir W.^Jones’ French 
translation, voL v. of his Works, jp. 12.) 
The same' author relates that aooh aftoi^ 
wards his evil gepius led him tp massacm 
all toe princes of the blood, and toat be', 
put'them to death to the number. 
thfrfy'nine. Theae statom^ts.mm. itot 
vmy oohsistent with the xAji of ji ' 
saore by thousands} and ft 
observed that, dunhg 
Hoadn was iM® so.lat'.'^m 

being mudly - toeated^ toe of 

,hia common beeause he ;w(^honif^)ed to 
a tthall paiaee, tmd-qi^'to^ded by five 
male and fi^e fr^Mde-^vahte. ;(3ihii]ioolmi'» 





^ey- had to *ivajictf; ihe^ hac^ however, made their way to 
^sht, on the south of the Caspian "Sea, when their career wa» 
inte^pted, apd ^rwards abaadoned, in consequence of Jhe 
death of the Czar/ • 'i #- 

But ^hrefs most fonnidable enemy was now rising 
nearer Bonie. .l^hm^sp, the son ofHosein, had fled 
irom isiahan, and had remained under the protection 

Caspian, with 

toothing of the royal dignity hut the name. The first mgn. of 
a.chanp of fortune was his being joined by N^dip OuU, «bhe 
great^t w^nor Persia has ever produced. 

Ihis chief, who had first collected troops as a freebootef, naw 
appear^ as the deliverer of his dbuntry. He raised the courage 
ot the Persi^ by his example and his success, called forth their 
i^^ous z^l, and revived their national pride ; untU, by degrees 
he ^vated.them from the' abject condition into which theAad 

sunk, to as high a pitch of military glory as they had ever 
before enjoyed, • , # 

Hia flratexploitawereae capture of Meshhed and the recovery 
ot ^orfadn fi»m the AbdAlis and Mohammed Rhto of 
. bfsMn. whg half seized on part of that province: he 
afterw^ engaged the Ghiyeis under Aehref, who ad- SiK"’ 

^ T^d to ,the northern frontier to attack iim, drove 
ttem, m a auccereidn'of Sattlea, to the southern limit of the 
ki^<^ md TO efiectaaUy wore down their army tliat ffiey at 
Jart ^fted, and gave up the ^aaaeaaion of their conquest, ■ 

^ “Ten years, float of their AnXr 
jWre biW in the war, or perished in the desert en tiftir return 
homn .^ref was murdered by a Beldch ohilf between Kirilin 
and eandahSr (January, 1729 ). s 

’Those treaty with ' 
them m p<^ession of part of the Persian territories. 
e*to^ mreMy mcOTered Tabriz, yrhen he received intelli^nce 
^ was obligell to returnto'l5;ho3^n. • 

estpeditioB against thtof^tribej^he had 
by measures of condiiltion. By th%se 
“1^ asj Em i^cmn^i enmiliS^ ti^Qhiyeis. he 
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a strong ,\)arty among the AbdAlis, and to its leader he confided 
Renewed in* the charge of HenCt. The other party had now. gained 
the ascendancy, had overrun Khor4s4n, and laid siege 
to Me8hhed,*then held by l^fddir’s broth,e|^|brdhim, whom they 
had; just before defeated in ^e jS^ld. They had even fonhed a 
wjCtfmnexion with the/Ihiljeis; but the new aJlieo ha^ no sooner 
met than their old enmities broke out^nd* they Separated more 
^estranged tfean ever. This war was more tedious than the 
fo^er one, the siege of Herdtoalone occupying tep months; but 
takes the Abddlis were this time bompletel^ subdued. Nddir 
andt^ne measurcs to attach them to him after 

i^'dctory, and* as he not long afte/ embfkced the 
AbdAiis. Sunni religion they became the most devoted of his 
followers. 

* The length of time occupied in these operations produced a 
• crisis in the affairs of Persia. While the sole function of thd 


: government was the employment of the army, the king naturally 
remained a mere pageant in the hands of the general; but 
when restored to the capital, and acknowledged throughout the 
kingdom, he became a person of more importance, and during 
the absence of Nddir he took upon him the exercise of all the 
roy^ prerogatives. <» ,. 

Nd.dir was*not at all disposed to acquiesce in such a transfer 
authority, and, as soon as he hijd settled the affairs 
sh^*^* of Khor^is^n, he repaired to Isfah^, and, ^taking ad¬ 
vantage of the odium created by an unfavoural;^e treaty with 
the Turks, he deposed Tahmdsp, and raised his ihfanti. son to the 
nominal sovereignty. This may almost be considered as the 
avowed commencen^ent of his own reign; but it was not till he 
had gained many victories over the Turks, reeovere(f the whole 
of theF-tenitory occupied by t^iat nation and the Russians, and 
mad^ peace with both powers, that he formall);, assumed the title 
c^fedg of Persia. Before Ibe was invested* writh that dignity, 
he repaitud with his army to the plain of Mdghin,. to which 
pl&ce he summone^the civil cand military officers, the governors 
; of disioicts, the aiagistrates, and all the other men of disl 4 nci 4 d|g 
in the empire, to the number of 100,000 persons^ . 

unanimous voice of this assembly he wm SfferedVtHe' 
eiM|^kiiig. crown, which, a^r some affected relndtance^ hb ac^ 

0 cegt^d, ^ condition thl^ the Shia refigion be i^fished, 

iha^of Sunnte establidied ^ougbout 

jr' O' “ . ' ‘ ^ ^' 

. • Joaeh* Wtr^ toL v.. r^on, and ^ 

p,' 28 &.'-' Hanway ^ ^ SlWwCf' ‘ • 

' for ft c(f Siuml 
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f^T f ^ eradicate aU 

attwhment to the Safavls, whose claims were founded Hobup- 
on^toeir being the champions of the^Slila sect; but,^ 

emians remamei^-at.heart as much devoted‘as ever to the 
mtiond faith, the real effect oC*the measure was to produce»an 
alienation bet^n the new king and bis subject* and led tt) 
oonsequeivjes ecfuaUy (felattii^us t# both. 

; Though little aware of this result at the time, NMir felt that' 

a throneestablkhed by-a successiAv of victories must be main- 

achievements: he therefore determined to^ 
gratify the p^ide of his countrymen by •retaliating on their 

Pfe'^i^monJ^c^' ^storing CaftdahAr to the 

He made grg^t preparations for this expedition, and set out 

ttmel estimted, by some au- 

tnonties, at 80,000 men.^^ He had, on this occasion,’ 

the hearty co-operation of the Abddlis, while the Ghiljeis were 
dispinted and disunited. But they had not so far lost thoff 
rn^tial character as to yield withftut a struggle; and it was not 
till after a -close blockade of nearly a twelvemonth that Nddir 
ventured on an assault of Candah^r: even then he was m v a. 
more* than bnce repulsed before the city fell into his dahir, 
h^ds (March, 1738). ^ While the siege was pending, he settled 
the grmter part of the surrounding country; and, at the saihe* 
time, his scm, RezA. CuU Mlrzd,, who had marched from Meshhed 
against the Uzbeks, not only conquered the province of Balkh, 

but gamed a victoiy on the Oxus, over the king of BokhArA in 
person. 

NA^dirs conduct towards the Ghiljeis was moderate and poli¬ 
tic: he took no vindictive measures in retaliation for 
the invasion of Persiat he treated thephiljeis Jjke his 
other subjeSts, and*enroUed many of .them in his army; but he 
temoved a portion of the tAbe from their laiyls round Candahdr 
which he made over to the AbdAlis, and paiticulai^ toUat part 

^ them who had been settled about NishAplir, in the west ‘oT 
KhorA^.** * 


g. 68 . Hanyay (v«I. a p. 856 ) aavg that 

low^^ %^M>bther of 80,006 j but thaao 
^^t ifot protoie to 

*te iyo%. wkera the net 


eopawp htpdla «w,T<s^flddom 
W Janee’- td* - 


p. 275 . The acoouut of the Ghiljei con¬ 
quest is almoBt entirely drawn from Han- 
way and the Ndtw^meh; that eof 
Kddjr Sh^’a proceedings c^efly dtom 
the latter work. Hanway isehii^Uta 



th<P^y __ __ „ 

Pme, tk sq^ wo an ^ 
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The wquisitioE of the Ghiljei territory brought io the 
Hkdufcr- frontier of the Mogul empire. The extreme "^cSiikness 
i£?8ov^- of that monarch;jj[ could hob-escape his observation; , 
India. and the prospect of repairings the^ exhausted resources 
of Persia from so rich a mine vfBs scarcely a greater temptation 
than the me|.ns of employing the warlike tribel now subject to 
his authority, and combining their bnergi^s in under- 
t taking so acceptable to thern all. 

cWMle engaged in the si§^ of Candahdr^he Jbad applied to 
^he court of Delhi for the seizure or expulsion of some Afghans 
who had fled into the country near Ghazn|[., The Indian 
government wras probabl;^ unable to comply Wph thil demand, 
and they seem also to have had some hesitation in acknowledg¬ 
ing Nddir Shdh’s title: for these reasons thej^llowed a long 
period to elapse without returning an answer. ^Adir Shidi i%- 
uA)nstfated in strong terms against this neglect of his applica- 
A.D. 1788 , tion, and without further delay advanced on Ghazni 
Kiwi, and Cdbul. Another messenger, whom he now des- 
patched to Delhi, having been cut off by the Afghans 
in the mountains, NMir thought himself fully justified in an 
invasion of India. O&bul had f^en into his hands with littie 
difiiculty; but he remained in that neighboufhood for'some 
months, for' the purpose of settling the country, and did not 
''commence his march to the eastward till'cnear the approach of 
winter. The court of Delhi had been too much ab- 
sitbii?'*’ sorbed in the dread of the Marattas and its own in- 
snpineneaa tomal factioiis to pay much attention to the proceedings 
rfPeiS™* of Nddir. As long as he was engaged in a eonttSt 
within the old territory of Pensia, they looked on wjth total*in- 
difference; and even when he had mvaRed their own territory 
and, taken Cdbul, they still expected thatt the mountain tribes 
between that <aty and Wshawar would check his^'further ad- 
vlSac^ But the money which, in Regular ^times, was paid for 
tile purpose af keeping up an inlluence ydth those tribes, had 
some years hc^n withh^d; and they had no inelinati<EHQ, i£ 
they had. possessed the power, of interfering in &vour; of the 

thet ufftes of Father Kromtutldi; i PoUth ifddisiKlmai k a Ferskill l!>k{biM|^ Iw 
Jenut^ whieh, liunigh founded on good Wa^S, Mehdi, jdio jp % Ik. f^ 

infprmation, k tob fandfoi aad high^ Malcolm to kaTO.hooa'cbDMentkii ebkO*' 
(sokoitd to bent all dopende^upoQ. It tur of Sddit 8b^, n^^mi&kter 

bears a cfoaiderable aembbmcc^ in tb«M and 8..pan^}vk&.'lBe k- 
•renMcts,^ Catrouc fons^y kientlon^ MdiMfaktomn%k|;AtidFkl;f^abdhk 
(ksd^ittgnof .&ilid^ebki). «tyl^ in .i^ W; 

-work'has 4nc6 beeh.publkhodv.iit turn at i^ikunr 4^ taWh' 

.Gi^M»»y»kat'Il»iiw'nev^sjimii ,jismnpaisC • 
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, It was therefore with disi»ay po-oporfe^ to *N 4 diri 
tWir font^er supkeness that .the Hoguls learned that 
N4»dir had passed^ the mountains, had defeated a small Novetnbw; 
force tinder one of their governors, hi8l thrown a bridge Raiaozilu. 
of boats over the ^dfis, and wa| |idflncing into the Panjdb. 

.Notwithstanding a faint show of opiKtsi^on, attempted by 
tlw ^vernor of Mh4r, ^ddir iqjiet with no reaf obstruction 
till he ap*proached the Jumna, within one hundred miles of 
Delhi, when he^found hipiself in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
army,. . ^ ^ 

Mohamnt^ Sh^h had at lepgth exerted h^tself to collect his 
force: he«had b^sn joined by A'saf Jdh*and had nwed uefeatsMo- 
to Carnal, where* he occupied a fortified camp. SAdat 
Khin, the viceroy of Oudh,* arrived in the neighbourhood of 
this camp aboutfthe same time with Nddir Shdh; and an attempt* 
to intercept him by the Persians brought on a partial ^ctidta, 
which ended in a general engagement. The Indians would in 
no circumst^ces have been a match for the hardy and expea 
rienced soldiei-s opposed to them*; and they were now brought 
up in conksion' and without concert, A'saf Jdh having, from 
some real or pretended misconception, taken no part in the 
action.®® • '-* * f* 

The result was the rQut of the Indian army; Klfdni Dour^n, 
the commander-in-ch^f, was killed, and Sddat IChdn tak^n'* 
prisoner; apd Mohammed had no resource but to send 
A'saf Jdh to ojpfer his submission, and repair himself, 
with a few^attfiadan^ to the Persian camp. N^dir 
Shikh received him wdth great courtesy, and allowed him to re¬ 
turn on the same day to his own encampmcyit. He did not on 
tlmt account desist &d!n j^ressing his advantages; for he soon 
after obliged Mohamiped to . join |iis army, and'in this nftbnner 
the two kings matched on towards JElelhi. Different accounts 
are given of the nf^otia%ns carried on durix^ the inSer^l, 
which .were embarrassed by the rivalry of X'saf J4h and S^dat 
l^h^; but suck , intrigues could h%ve no re^lt of consequemSs, 
Nl(ik.hyd the power completely in his own hands, and re- 
quked no prompter to teU^im how to exereme it. AdfMio«to 

Delhi in the beginning of March, 
tobk up their residence in the royal 

> • '.-i ' jfc j • * 

# 5 V . ’^0 '0 

fmmentioii, by » juws-wri^ in ^ 
eitop, stikteB hi fow*, when^at 





PiihAmr, at men 

4(O0O Mkn^, (/i^, pp, 14e, 

e. ,«■ . •' • . s 
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palace. *NAdir a portion of his troops tliroUghout 

the town; he ordered strict discipline to be observed, and 
A.H. 1161 , placed safeguards in different places for the protec- 
of Ijjjg inhabitants. ^ ^ 

^ese precautions did not siy3^eed in conciliating the Ihdians, 
{^nneotion who lool^d on the ferocity of these strangers with' 
habitouti. terror, and on their, intrushjp with disgust.®’ On the 
t second day^fter the occupation of *the city a report was spread 
t^t NAdir ShAh was dead, oik which thp Wred of the Indians 
broke forth without restraint. They fell 8n all the Peisians 
within their reach; ^and, from the planner in which tiiose troops 
were scatteipfl throughout the city, a considerable number fell 
sacrifices to the popular fury. The Indianmobles made no effort 
to protect the Persians; some eveii’gave those up to be murdered 
who had been furnished for the protection of thea“ palaces.®® *> 
fNAdirShAh at first applied his whole attention to suppressing 
the tumult, and though provoked to find that it continued 
during the whoH night, and seemed rather to increase than 
diminish, he mounted his horse at daybreak, in the hope that 
his presence would restore quiet. The first objects that met his 
eyes in the streets were the dead bodies of his countrymen; 
antt he was soon assailed with stones,* arrows, and fiijearms 
frcAn the houses. At last one of his chiefs was killed 
at his side, by a shot aimed at h|m8elf; when he gave 
way to his passion, and ordered a general jmassacre of 
the Indians.®* The slaughter raged from sunrjse till the day 
was far advanced, and was attended wi^ ali’'the, horrors that 
could be inspired by rapine, lust, and thirst of vengeance. The 
city was set on fir^ in several places, and was soon involved in 
one scene of destruction, blood, and t^rroft • 

Atrtiength NAdir, satiated with camagck allowed himself to be 
prevailed on by the in^cession of the eiqperor dS* his prime 
rShailter, and gave an order to st^ the mass^re; and, to the 
infinite «redit|Of his discipline, it was immediately obeyed,®* 

” Fraser. uddoula, in (he Great Bdzdr, whero 

^ Hasf n states tBe number cut off at kfbhammed and his nobles at length 
700 (^. 281 of Mr. Belfour's edition of took .{jpuhige to present themselves ^ey 
^’-“~nnalj in the translation, p. 209, it atood^ before him' with tiowncast eyks, 

«nt^ Niidir commanded them to4l{N)4h; 
when Mohammed burst into te^nand 
entreated Nfdir to spare his sobieieM I 
uwh there was bettwaatboritj>: wkd Bow 
for thw not imprt>hahle|^eod(^ The 
best account of ihv.mMsticre ia'-tbat of 
JSaatn, who.was an.'<Q^e.-wihDe8s, whose 
hamtive u| eopii^tii^nusa Yerll^, 

V ■ V 


Oeneral 
« nuwaore 
bylSie 
Peniaii& 


the oi 

is 7;0O$, but doubtless hrom sn~ error of 
ptaae). Scott (voL h. d. 207) makes 
itlfiOi). . h 

p. 188 . 

, \ ^ Th^uthentictaooounts differ about 
WsuiQ>fosioncd the massacre. Itissud 
N)idir,,dnzin|[ uie whole period, Sat 
a the little momae d 
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. But the safferinge of the people of Delhi did not cease with 
this iritgedy. Nadir’s sole object in invading India 
was to enrich himself by its plunder, and he began to 
discussthe contributions^ from the moment of 1]^ victory. His 
first hdviser was Sldc^t Kli&n*, tlil.t nobleman died soon after 
reaching Delhi,* when the work of exacticm was^committed^ ^ 
Sirbuland Kh^ and a F#mian named Tahmisp Kh^; and their 
proceedings,, which were sufl&cientPy rigorous o& themselves,* 
were urged on.by the violence an*impatience of NSdir. 

They first took jwssession^of the imperial treasures and jewels^ 
including tiie celebrated peaoock throne. They afterwards seized ^ 
on thO Whole Effects of some great hobles, and *eompelled the 
rest to sacrifice the^ largest gart of their property as a HigrapaoUy 
ransom for the remainder. They then fell on the in- 
ferior officers^nd on the common inhabitants: guards' were 
stationed to prevent people leaving the city, and every Aan ^ras 
constrained to disclose the amount of his fortune, and to pay * 
accordingly^ Every species of cruelty was employed to extdH 
these contributions. Even men ^f consequence were beaten to 
draw forth.cohfessions. Great numbers of the inhabitants died 
of the usage they received, and many destroyed themselv^ to 
avoid the ^disgrace and torture. “Sleep and rest forsook.the 
city. In every cheShber and house was heard thi ciy of afflic¬ 
tion. It was before^ general massacre, but now the murdef* o? 
individual^” 

Contributioi^is were also levied on the governors of provinces; 
until N^r, wa^at length convinced that he had ex- HaprepMea 
hausted all the sources from which wealth was to be 
obtained,, and prepared himself to return tcv his own dominions.. 
He made a treaty witli Mohammed Shdh, by which all 
the country west of Mhe Indus was ^ed to hjm. Ho ceded 
married h1^ son tp a princess of jbht house of Timdr, 
and at last he ^ted MoheeSnmed on the throjxe, invested atorad. 

tile author of the Seir vl MuMkhertn ; slaughter continued 
and tile journal of a native Indiim who cUv7, ^out 30,000 persons i^ere 

was seoretarjr to^ Sirbuland, pve& by put to the sword taring the course of it. 
Fraser in hu ffittory of Ndmr Shdh. Scott (toI. iL p. 207) repots the number 
The eucceeding transa^ons (in ||ome of' to 8,000, but ha does not give hk autW 
which tile must have been m ac« ri^; and it ia incredible that so "small a 
tor) are minutdljr recorded in the same result should be produced by many hours 

fi ^xrnaL ' Haaln mforms us the massacre of unretisted butchmy' by a detaohiient 
sted for half the day, umd that the of 20,00gmen, which was t|^ bedy em* .j 
numbers slain wens beyond calculation, ployed on it. ft/ 

hHs«r\mtitwA the amount from 120,000 " Tfaewordsbettw^invesj^coma^ 

to ISO,boo ; but the author of the frfd- are drawu from SigaW (voL u, p. 2j^); 
diraif^^^ seems nearest tiie tititii,- and but the substance Is the Baai| in all 
probn^ bekw in sta^pg thai'tiie 'narratives^ ' 
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him with^is own. haad with the ornaments of the diadem; ancl 
enjomed all the Indian nobles to obey him itnplieitiy, on pain 
of his ^ture indignation and vengeance. 

At length* he. marched from Delhi, after a residence of fifty-' 
Am. eight days, carryiif| ^jth him a'treasure in ifioney', 
amounting^by the lowest computation,tto eight or. nine 
• millions sterling, besgies sev|fal •millions in gold and 

isilver plate, yaluable furniture, and rich stuffs of eve^ desmp- 
tioj; and this does not include the jewels, which were in^ti- 
jpable. He also carried off many etephants, Ikirses, and camels, 
^and led away the ]^ost skilful workmen and artisans, to the 
number of soq)i^ hundreds.** . ^ o 


CHAPTEE III. 

TO THE DEATH OP MOHAMMED SHAh. 

For some time after NAdir Shdh’s departure, the inhabitants of 
Depiomwe^ Delhi remained in a sort of stupor. They had not yet 
the recovered the terror of the past, and the destruction of 
their* fortunes: many of their houses were in ruins; much of 
the city wa^ entirely deserted, and the whole infected by the 
stefich of the bodies which still lay unbufiled in the streete. It 
was not tUl long after N£dir was gone, that the court awoke as 
if from a lethargy.' The view of the empire vdiich presented 
and of the itself was as full of ruin and d^^tion aa the. capital, 
empire. axtuy was destroyed, the feeasury 'emptied, the 

^finances all but annihilated; the Marattas still threatened oh the^ 




Eupeea, -, — 

crores of rupees; jand HRnway, thirty 
crorap, which*'he eetlbAtos at 87,600,000^ ; 
aiw^ these sums are tlie monet/ alone. 
Tlie imperial treasures must have b«n 
tereal^ encaroached ak since tl\e of 
: SbdhAehdn: the peao6Qk timme, i^icdi 
.Tayer^r estimaiM at 6,000,QO0&, is 
onhr Valued, in the at 

3,1)^1)002.^ e»dia$oottoidyeft\Q00,^^ 

eu]riwi^ 1^ ih» 
mumea pi tl|&^tMMiadib 
id ia D<^s Ad- 

, iSTdair wae,. 

ir«atfdA andB^dtet ., 

- Jr.k j»!t j ak.'_ 'aM f 


WM concerted It^ween those ohi^. 
dir Sh^ rewarded theirf'treache^ by. 
spitting on thefr beuds, and ordering,' 
ihesqi^ be dnVen from, his cburt. The 
two nobles, thus disgraced, agreed ^ 
their shame bjfa v^untaiy death,! hot 
as they were rivals, and each Buspeotad ; 
theainp^i^ of the other,'titejr Bmit.spiM., 
to diecov^ 'Bother Idie 
‘ oarried/into dBftet. A'wf Idh, the nsoarii. . 
oraffy pf the* two, -tc«]lEo'tm .hnxne^ 
draught and soim after pretended tp'.f^' 
down dead j <m vrfaieh Sdde)^ Ateilved 
by the artiic%.awall0ymd.xeal and 

forthwi^ .s^iaie JQttr: 

mroy othme whidh ade b^iaved: Ikiwtif 
pfa^tation, dBmppe^ wheh laU;i^i:ia 
tlm^ on'iha.sedipd,’'..'I, ■ /'.jJi 

-*F^r.'fnti 
*'" 1 * . ' ' 7 ' 
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and the only provincea which had not b^n laidVaste by 
their ravages had now been destroyed by Nadir’s army. 

To these unavoidable evils the court added internal dissension. 
The. prevailing faction was formed of a few. gr«at inf«™id 5 ». 
fajpili^y.wEoj from tHeir 'Thrk descfht, were called the 
TiS^nt’ nobles: heads were the vazir Kamar ud din Kh^ 

^and A'saf J&fx, and the^ ijpre conij^ected by intermafliages as well 
as bypartji'. To them were* opposed* all those desiijpua of sup- 
' planting tliem, or jealous^ of their a^jendancy, among which num¬ 
ber the emperor hinbelf was thought to be included. 

This divided government yould have fallen an easy prey to 
the Marahtas, ha(d not circumstances procured it %,respite from 
the, encroachmcifts oi^ those invaders. If the power of Proce«ungB 
N^dir Sh£h hadtjbeen undeftated by the Moguls, it 
was probably qrfte unknown to BAji Bio: and he seemis to havd 
been struck with amazement at the appearance of this terrible 
antagonist, in a field which he expected to have traversed unop¬ 
posed. His first thought was to suspend all h\s plans of aggran* 
dizement, an^ fprm a general league for the defence of India. 


“ Our domestic tiuarrels (he writes) are now insignificant; there 
Is but one.enemy in Hindostan.” . . . “Hindfis and Mussulmans, 
tlie w|jole poyer of the'Deckan, must assemble.”® When he 
relieved from the feur of Nidir Shih, he returned* to his old 
•designs. He had a ground of quarrel with the Moguls, a«ii«oV * 
as the agreement ma^e by A'saf Jih had not been 
formally ratified by the emperor, and the obvious course 
for him to harre enforced his claim at Delhi: but he was led 
to chooso Ihe’Dockan for the theatre of the war, that he might be 
at hand to watch the proceedings of the Bosla of Berir and the 
Geikwir of Guzerit, who were plotting to ov’erthrow his power ^ 
Under pretence of em^cipating the r^ya. He disposed of the 
Bosla by engtiging him in a remote exp^ition info the Carnatic, 
and then att^ked iidsir Jang, the s^ond son of A'saf AttjtsA^ 
Siht who had been left in charge of his father's goi^prn- .ifMaioiu. 
ment, and was encamped with 10,000 men at*BurhAnp4r. B4||& 
^R4o at fintii sunoimded him, and probably expected the *. 0 . 1740 , 
saroe succe^ as he W lately met vtith; against A'saf 
Jdh him^lf? but the young viceroy showed a vigour unusual fo 
the Moguls of that day j and, being joined by a reinforcemeidi,* 
he the^Mar^ttas, broke tbroughi^ their army, lyjdoliad 

advanced folAhmednagar^^^ his way to Ptina, |rhen 
thougfe to cqrne to an acccuninq^ 

. ■ '' ■ ' ■ ' 'tftauDe Duff. i B. Ht ' . 
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dfttion wUh hitti. The pdshwA seems now to have been reduced 
^e»d to perplexity by the variety of embatrassi^ftts whkh* 
he had brought on himself; • and was returning to 
Hindostan (for what purpose is not known), when his 
A]^ 28 ; plans were arrostedaby Ms detfth, which took tdace on 
s#fw, the Nerbadda. ^ 

^e left tbrfe sons^ Bdlaji BAo, who succeeded li^^as p^hwA; 
Bitaons. BAgonAt BAo, or Bagoba, who was at one tiine much 
connected vAh the English, an^ was the father of the last pdsh- 
wA*; and Shamshir BahAdur, to whom *(thoigh kn illegitimate 
^^on by a Mahometan woman, and brought up in his mother’s re¬ 
ligion) he left all his f)Ossession8 and*pretensions, in Bund^lcand. 

During the*(ast years of BAji RAo’s admin^tration he had been 
Wars in the engaged in wars in the doncan. Hlhey were cMefly 
Etf®' conducted by his brother, Chimnaji; and|B^om the posi^’ 
BAo’sdeati^ tiou of Kis euemies in forts and islands, protected on oAe 
^ side by the sea, and on the other by hills and jungles, re¬ 
quired extraordinary exertions, and wore attended with imperfect 
success , 

These enemies were> A'ngria of ColAba, the Abyssinians of 
With A'ngria. Jinjera, and the Portuguese. A'ngria, afler his ac- 
kncpwledgment of SAho BAja, remained in 'nominal dependence 
on the Mara^a state, but employed his own resources with *little 
rf)r jio control. His piracies (which he called “ levying chmit on 
the sea”) rendered him formidable to all his neighbours. The 
English made repeated attacks on him, witib conside^ablq^naval 
forces, and on one occasion with the co-operatijid of the Portu¬ 
guese (A.D. 1710), yet failed in all their Attempts. ' The Dutch 
also sent a strong force against him at a later period,, 1124*), 
*with equal ill-succbss. The pdshwA interposed iA dispute 
betwe^ two brothers of the fai^y, and received from one of. the 
competitor two forts whic£i thky possessed in the GhAt^ (aboutbLD. 
IW)** The contest, however, continqpd j an4*the p^hwA, thbugh . 
latterly assisted by •an English flee^was unable to tuing it to a 
c|pclusion till the time of BAji BAo’s death.* 

The war with the Abyssli&ana was still less successful. Ibose 
wHhtba Mussuunans were as powerful at sea as A'n^da. They 
' were, beside^ in the practice of ravaging;#^ 


* iTe wiritst tbus to |u> gmid^: 

^ 'fiiivplved in di^imiti^ia 
« XQ«n 

s«Bon: (i«ar tne 

, "'m ^ 6i{i|ibaa«aa idioaU I go at tim 
tbsj^.whl put' thi^. feet 


X could xneet deaUi.*’ (Qsant Dnl^tol: i 
p. 658.) fe ■ ' 

* OiantHfuir. niiie two strcngert forts 
of the A^ngriaa,. .ViisB^< 

dru& wwe ta^ bf tli4 c^lOined 
andltabittta vaat & X766 and X756.—^ 



on the melnknd, and had even seized dh some of 
iheltkfoala; The utmost result of the pdshwiV efforts was to 
procure forbearance from those aggressions (a.d. 1736).® 

The war with the Portuguese on^nated in the cofttest between 
the s^'n^as (A.D.^73t). It endld in the loss of the wahthe 
Fd^lpiese pOjjsesaions in Safsette, Bassein, and the ^ 

n^ghhpuring iparts pf ||ie Con^n (a.i>. lf89). ^he diflScuIties* 
enoouht^d by the Maratt^ in this conquest majj^bo estimate^ 
from their loss at the^ siege of ^assein, which they themselves 
achnit to have* amounted to»5,000 killed and wounded * 

The stsflrms which were gpt^ering round^ Bdji at his deatlw 
might have been expected to overwhelm his sucgpssor; nuaji uio. 
but Bilaji, ho^eve® inferior to his father in other respects, was 
at. leiwt his equai^iu address f and the skill with which he availed 
Jiimself of so«(l favourable circumstances effected his deliverance 
from the difficulties with which he wa^surrounded. . • • . 

The dangers felt by B£ji Bdo, besides his ilhsuccess against* 
NAsir Jang, were caused by his financial embqrmssments 
and- his domestic enemies. The chief of his enemies ayiiwo. 
were the pirtinidhi, Raghuji Bosla, and Damaji Geikwir. 

The first was the old rival of his family,^ and, though much 
depressed, ^was still fformidable. Parsoji, the founder the ' 
Boslas, afterward! r!jas of Ber£f, was a private horseman from the 
neighbourhood of Satt^ra: though he bore the same name with 
the house of Sivaji, there is no proof that he was of the same 
descent, be, how^evor, rose to distinction; and, being one of the 
first lo join S!.ho when he returned from Delhi, was farther 
advanc^by that prince, and invested with a right to collect all " 
the ICafalta dues in Berir and the forest country farther to the 
east. Btaghuji, hi^ coiain, who was a favounte of Sdho, 
and mamed to his si^r-in-law, was raised to hi# staUon 
oi/his death, in preference to his sqjl, who otfght to have suc¬ 
ceeded him. Eag^ji had given offehceto the p^hw!. by Ifev^g 
contdbuUpns to the north, of the Nerbad<^; in t|ie t^t which 
had been appropriated to the latter chief; he was likewisejto 
object (ff Jii^ousy, from the apprehension that Jie might prevail 
Ion kecp^ cp the name of Bodia by adopting him. 

M been the guardian, and ^was now the ®*‘*'*'^*^* 
re|Hieys^^tetive, of Dibiri, the chief of OuzerAt, another of 4^1^ 
p4ah^^ pWn igcorancq^*ilid debauchery ^oapi^- « 

tat^’l^ for buai^^ ,,, 
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The last of BdiJL EAo’s difficulties arose from the enormous . 
debts incurred in his military expeditions, which, |pom« the 
exhausted state of the country and some changes in the mode of 
war, no longef paid their own*expensea 

BQj principal creditor, B4,rdiflatiker, was hirifeelf a man of some 
^ongequence, and. of immense weallh: his unsatisfied demand had 
•led to quarrels ^ith Slji EAo, and^ghujS^cpred hk c6-opei^tion 
Ijy promising^to support his *claims, ^d even to procure*for hipi' 
an indemnity, in the succession ,to the high office lately held by 
his debtor. » ^ * 


« Baghuji, as has been mentioned, w|is on an expedition tb the 
Cama^’c, and was besieging Trichinopoly, when Iw heard 
of the pd8hw4,*s death; and, although® he instantly 
® Caedingto^ hastened to Sattdra to opj^ose Bdlaji’s succession, he 
” was obliged to leave the greater part of hilBanny behind.. 
Jiim I histvkws, also, were^s inconsistent with those of the pirti 
^idhi as with the pdshwd’s, and he had therefore no concert with 
that minister. Dam^i Geikwir was not ready to take the field; 
and Ndsir Jang, who soon after rebelled against.his lather, was 
too much occupied to profit by the Maratta dissensibns. On the 
other hand, Bdlaji was already near the capital: he had been 
t joined^y a portion of his father’s troops, under his uqcle, Chjm- 
najf, and the rest were disposable and at hand: the rdja was 
STtrreunded by his creatures, and, above all, he was the head of 
the Bramin party; and as all the business, even of his enemies, 
was in the hands of that class, he had a prodigious advantage in 
A.D. 1740 , every contest. He was accordingly appointed p^shwd 
,Aui{wt. opposition, and Kaghuji retutned to 

his army at Trichinopoly, whither Bdrdmatiker; m this change 
of circumstances, was glad to accompany him. B4iaji, how- 
siiei»«<rf « ®ver,' did not fail to apply himsejf to the liquidation , 
of his dhbts, a t^k *for which he was much better 
fitt^ than his father. • c c* 


After raqpro thp,n a fear spent on internal arrangements, B^li^i 
turned his attention to his ckims oti Hindostan, which 
intoMAiwk. had bce^g. encroached on Baghuji Bosla. For this 
purpose he procured from the r^a a distinct assignmkit df idl 
the Haratta rights and . all tiihute that might he co]le<^d.tq the 
nmrtii'of the HerhaddUk excepting in the province of Guzexit 
^0 gi»« roflity te this B4mi marchedP towards the pokt 
£mm ;Wh& he most easily check the inter^rience of 

: ne/c^bi^ the N^j^sd^ took QaTni’ ^d Mand^, 
was about to move on A|ii^4Md| when be was recall^ l^an 
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his return from* Bengal, determined to* profit; hy 

absence, and was’ on fiill march for Ihe oapil#!. Da- 
552^**“ majji Geikwdr was e.lso approaching from Guzerlt,%Qd 
the agent of the* pirti nidhi ^ho was Mms^f disabled'by .sdek- 
ness^ was in active preparation t6’assist him. Bdl^i must have 
Jfomed a high% estimate of the power of this con^bination; since 
he thought the dissolution, of* it woifh Ihe sacrifice»of those 
h. buy* over exclhsive rights beyond the Nerbadda for which he had 
so successfully contended., He“ eoi^eded to Ei^huji 
the right of levying tribute in all Bengal an^Behdr, if 
A.a ii6r! not also in Allah^b^ and'Oudh. By this adjustment 
the other confl^erates were left without su^porb; but it suited 
, the p^shwdp’s projects to temporise* with them,* and the storm 
which threatened so much disturbance was thi|g^ quietly dis¬ 
pelled. The concession to Raghuji seems to have been dictated 
* by foun^ p’olicy: his views were henceforth turned towards the 
east, and his designs on the succession to the rAja appear to 
ha^e been laid aside. Bengal, indeed, soon afforded him suffi¬ 
cient employment. . 

BhAsker Pandit was again sent into that province ;"hi8 opera- 
% tions in the field were successful >,iLut he suffered him- 

self to be inveigled into an interview with' Ali Vfirdi, 
^ ^ by whom he was treacherously niurdered, and at the 
mur^^ by Same moment his army was attacked and dispersed. 

Bengal was thus, for a time, delivered from the Ma- 
A,H.ns8. rattas. But All •¥erdfs chief support jp his wars had 
been a^body of Afghans, under a celebrated leader named Mus- 
tafd Khdn; and with them he now quarrelled. A' serious 
ijpvolt ensued, of which Raghuji took .adv/mtage; andj although 
the revolt was at last subdued, and many other vicissitudes 
fell the contending parties,t,yet*Raghujl wok so far su§pessful in 
the,r.eii‘di that in A.D. ITS^x,, not long bofcare*^^^!#.death of AH’ 
Verdi, he obtained a cession of Cattac (the southern 
. divisidn ol^ Orissa), and an engagement for thepay- 

ment of twelve lacs‘of rupees (120,0001!.) as the chpiit 
; or tribufe of Bengal. > ' , . 

During all this rime the Marattas had been en^ly^ free 
from disturbances on the side of the Moguls, in the 



%id; "R suppressed, he waa mti;t>lvS!il ^ 

Jburbanc&. in , suboniinate government A^t,* 
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■^hi^^qccupie^ Mm till he di^, at the age of Seventy- nS* 
seveh. 

MV* » A,H, H61 

His ^eath led to contentions among his sons, wh^h, 
bei^jim^nected \|ith events in |he other parts of India, and 
Chi4% influ^pieed by the Fnench and English, will be best 
iMderstood •whcSh wo come tp relate the procee(ii|Dgs of th<%e 
nations,^®, * * • • • , 

death of A'saf J6.h was followed, before thfc end of the^ 
jucceeding year, by thait of^S&ho*El4ja; and the latter Death# 
event pro<Jiiced the crisis for which the p^shwd had all 
aloi^ been pipparing, and‘which was to* decide the <•*'»«* ma.)< 
fathre fortunes pf himself and his descendants.« *• 

As Siho was without issue, it was necessary by the Hindd 
custom that jyi should adopt a successor; and the intrignes. 
same custom restricted the choice to his kindred The 
nearest kinsman, in this case, was the r^ja of CdldpAi'; 
and bis claim, in itself so. difficult to set aside, was supported by 
a close alliance with Siwatri Bdi, the wdfe of‘Sdho, and the ri^al 
and enemy of jbhe pdshwA * 

Though the government was entirely in the hands of Bdlajl, 
the personal conduoi^pf the r^ja was almost as much und^the 
contfol of his wjfe, the imbecility into which he had of late 
years fallen renderi:ng him incompetent to judge for himself. 
There was, therefore^, a continual danger of her prevailing* on 
S^o to adopt the r^ja of Cdldpdr; and it was impossible for 
Bdlaji to anticipate her, as he was unprovided with a claimant, 
and could not yet venture to seize on the government on his 
own name. In this perplexity he had recourse to a 
stratagem «vell worthy of the subtlety of his class, , 

TAr^ Bai, the widow ,of Rdja Rdm, who had so, long maintained 
the claims^of her sonT Sivaji II., in opposition to Sdho, was still 
alive at an advanced age; ^nd although her enmity to the pdshyr^ 
was not abated, she was ttmpted, by the prospect of recoveru^ 
her influence, to enter into the designs of^that minister, ^n 
furtherance of their project, a seC1*et intimation was conveyed 
to Slho, that a posthumous son of Sivaji II. hf^ been concealed 
by T]^ >S&i, and was still alive. Siho made known his sup< 
pOsed discovery to the p^hllr^L, and it was determined to questipp 
T&r& It may d^e imagined that s^e readily adimtte^ *tbe ^ 
fact; but the Vhple stray was treated with ridicule by*ihe , other * 
p^y liha SIftratrf Bli redoubled her ’^lanc#i» pi^vent^th® 
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I&ja froia* acting on the delusion produced by it She tms safe 
from an adoption, which could not take phu^ without a i^rtain 
degree of publicity; but s^e was circumvented by a toike of 
audacity for which she coul^ not have be^n prepared: it was 
i^esad no less than an assertion that the rdja had signed an 
instmmenk transferring all the poweih of-his govern¬ 
ment to the pdshwif on ^nllitibn of his m|kintaining 
#the royal title and dignity in the house of Sivaji through the 
grandson of Tdrd B£i. It. is *said that this important deed was 
executed at a secret interview between B41a^ and the r^ja: but 
* whether the signature (if genuine)* was obtained by persuasion 
or fraud, whe'»'t]i& deed was produced, and how^far its^ authen¬ 
ticity was admitted at the time, ar§ left in dn obscurity which is 
rendered more mysterious by the conduct of Bdh^ and Tdrd Bdi 
in circumstances which will appear in the sequel.^*' 
kt the 'moment of the death of Sdho; fhe pdshwd called in a 
B^ajitake* ^o^co to Sattdra, and seia^ on the head of the 
opposite party. He then proclaimed the ‘grandson of 
Tdrd Bdi by the title' of Edm Rdja, and Jbook measures 
to promote the influence of that princess, with the intention 
of turning it to his own use. ^'aSl^fter these prepara¬ 
tions) ho summoned the great dhiefs to couyt, thht the "new 
arrangements* might be confirmed by their recognition. Damaji 
Uelkwdr did not attend, but Baghuji Bosla appeared as an ally, 
and, after some aflected inquiries, acknowledged thef succession 
of Edm Bdja. The former concessions to him^were confirmed, 
and he received, in addition, a portion of<1}he lands* of the pirti 
nidhi, which were now confiscate. Various other chiefs received 
juivantages calculated to bind them to^the new government; 
and, among others, Sindia and Hdlcar received assignments of 
the whole revenue of Md^wa, except a sm(dl portion^granted to 
Ot^^efa“ ^ ‘ 

In® establishment^ of the pdshwd’s«authority was not efifected • 
wBhout s6me attempts at insurrection, and was endimgered by 
A ^mporary quarrel betwecu him and his cousin, Seddsheo 
Bhdo; H>ut it was at lengih so fully completed aA to 
Sm'w. leave Bdlajl at liberty to engage in the aifiui%qf.ilbi^gn. 
states. then undertook^the cause of Qhdzl ud^& 


g w. &ots rdUtiae. to tibi* 
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the eldest «m of A'saf Jdh> against «Salibaf Jang, his 
third son, who., was in possession of the family inheritance, 
after the death of two other competitors, cut oft during a civil 
war. .He had before transferred^Hs residence* to*Pdna, and he 
nowleft Rdm Bija* at Sattdra^ jn perfect freedom, but under the 
oontrci He then marched into Niz^’s terri-* 

t^, and wad already^ the i^ighbourhood of ^l&bat’s armyr 
when he received ^ intelligence which obliged hina to relinquish 
h^ undertaking, and .to retum«by. forced marches to his«own 
ooilintiy. , He harf no sooiibr set out on his campaign H«i*recaii8d 
than Tdrtt Bdi, whose amlntion and viol^ice were not 
tamed •by a^e, • secretly invited Ddmaji G^kwdr to 
inarch with his army to Sattdra; at the same time coUtwAr. 
she proposed to Rdm B^ja to assert his sovereignty ; and, finding 
•the rdja aveiP to her demgn, she took advantage of the approach 
of Damaji to seize hk person, and confine him to a dungdon. *She* 
had it sUU in her p^er to have made use of her prisoner’s name .• 
instead of J^hat she proclaimed him an impostor, and carried^on 
the government without any ostensible authority but her own. 

Notwitbst^ding the rapidity of the pdshw^’s return, his 
officers had alread^^^nore than once encountered the Gei^wir; 
and* the advant^e,, *after some alternations of success, was on 
their side, when^dla^ji arrived. But that wily Bramin trusted 
to other arms than Jthe sword; he p|:ocured a meeting n^ 

.with Dajnaji, at which he treacherously made him treaXcy. 
prisoner; attacked his army, thus deprived of their leader, and, 
in the en4, coftpletip^y broke up and dispersed his force. T^rd 
Bdi, though stripped of military force, and founding no 'title on 
the r&ja’s ^pretensions, had still some inexpli(^ble influence whic;}i 
prevented the pdshwd*from crushing her. She derived si^batJsnc 
aid at the present, moment from the advance o^ BalUbat vAna. 

Jang, whd invaded the Mamtta doannions in his turn, ^^was 
more formidable than anj^ of his predecessors since Aurangzib; 
being aCK^mpanied by a French subsidiaiy foroe of* 500 Furo- 
peans an^ 5,000 sepoys, under H. Buss}^ the most 
dlstingmahed of toe officers of . his nation that ever 
appe^|^.h^ India. Ihough B^i opposed the invasion 
with faft we resources of .Haratta war, he soon learned ti^r 
inefficl^cy against his new adversary, who repulsed 
his iMB^ts, beat uf^ Ids camps, and, b^ore long, estal% * 

Hahed; A knpressicni of his own superiority, ^y these 

means toe army advanced to withM twenty of l¥na. 

l^balJy ft)hai^ttie uneasiness 1^^ eat>]tal,^ 
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but was alarmed by the discovery that t^ie invaders wea^ in* 
communication with B^i and the r&ja trf CdlApdr/ and/ 
made overtujjes for peace; which were in the course of nego* 

> tiation, “when he w*vs unexpectedly, relieved .from the 
mating presence, of his enemies. tUowever superior to all parties 
in th^ field,iBussy was dependent on thfe feivil arrange-; 
ments of the prince with whom.^e sq^ed; \md tlie mi^manage- 
ifeent of SaU^t and his ministers had embarr^sed his finances, 
thrown his troops into arrears,*hnd brou^t o^ such discontents 
that the army became nearly ungovernable: at the same time 
T^huji Bosla, (who•had just obtiftned the cession of Cattao 
and the tributiS of Bengal* formerly mentioned) Jiroke fnto the 
, Nizam’s part of BerAr, took the forts pf Gdwettghar and Ndrnila, 
1752. and threatened further hostilities Sal^i^t was there¬ 
fore well satisfied to make up an armistice, ana move back’ 
*An»miatiee*td his owu dominions; where new troubles, in which 
•jouoiudoA Marattas were again actors, aWaited him at no dis¬ 
tant one. “ . 

The division of India into seVeral states, and the necessity of 
pursuing their separate histories, make it difficult at 
^ rwmn^ this stage, to preserve the orde'hipf time, and have 
curied us on in the Maratta transactions for^everal yearsc be¬ 
yond the date' to which those of Delhi have been brought down, 
'fh^e last, however, were a long time pf little importance. 
On the departure of A'saf Jdh for the Deckan (a.d. 1741), his 
place at court was taken by his son, Qhdzi ud din, whose political . 
conn^on with the vazir, Kamar ud din KhAn, was stoengthened 
by his lieing married to the daughter of that minister. Their 
union enabled them to resist many intrigues and coipbinarions, 
which were stained with treachery and ai^aaslnations, on both 
sides, beyond the worst epoph of former history. • 

TJje pnly event of importdpice within that period^ wm the rise 
of the Bohillas, an Afghdn cdlony, i^ich acquired pos- 
Bou^ • sfesioK of the country east' of the Ganges firongj Oudh to - 
tbc mountains, and made a <ronsiderable figure iU later rimes.- 
I^ehe chief was JSS. Mohammed, a HindA convert, adopted by an 
Alghin officer; and they were themselves mostly coig^i^K^ of 
‘ l|£ti;d^seis and othcsr tril^ d the mwth-east. Though: 

el^sed since i^r i^pearance ^ a state, thby. had 
#rMdy attaint to considerable importance;; 

' quired ilk enpediricn hewfed by the emfeBtofe tS. :bdbt^ 

***^rtt thhm infe ; 

. ^ ^t a ’ ^toidable toeibUte Wne 
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f(!>i?fy thek* native limit!; and 4esh inva- 

«(»u| Vire prepiu^l^r India, by the death of her most r*wh«n- 

i. . j 'j ». " vnrioMfroiM 

<nrei^e(l' enemy. , ^ th* idd« o* 

Though,SMh had not ati^ned to sovereignty ^volntiona 
mttiontincurm^ail the varieties of guilt by whjch that 
priiSie must Jse |lorcbased in the East, and althou^ he ^ 

.oad .mca^ tiiatt onctf instances of barbarous severity in 
his -treatment of soine offending towns, yet on the«whole, up U3» 
the taking of, Delhi, he was, perhaps, less sanguinary thanithe 
generality of Asiaxic monalchs, especially those of Persia. But 
the^scene§ of spoil and slaughter to which he was habituated/ 
together* with yie intoxication of unSiterrapted ^access, appear 
*to have commenced* an alteration in his character, which gra- 
luidly chang^ him from a rigorous but not unjust mastej, 
*nto a cruel Imd capricious tyrant. These qualities did not at 
once disclose themselves to their full extent. The fir^ ydhrs 
after his return from India were occupied in the conquest of the 
kingdoms of Bokh^iA and Kh^irizm (which he subdued aAd 
evacuated as he h^ done Indi^), in an attempt to reduce the 
hill-tribe of Ldzgi, and in three campaigns against the Turks: 
but 'when this war terminated by a treaty, and the mig^ of 
N^dir remained yitbout a vent for ite natural eneigy, it turned 
its powers against itself, and became the abode of dark suspicions 
and ungovemed passions. His chief uneasiness aroite Hi* fMn ot 
from the . reli^ous prejudices of his countrymen. * ^ 
Though he had endeavoured to render the Sunni religion more 
acceptable, and*^ giue it something of a national character, by 
placing its establishment under the special protection of the 
Imim who was a descendant of Ali, apd a favourite sainf^ 
in Persia, yet he*was aw^ that the people were still zealous 
Shias, Stud that the feelings of riie sect werq turned against 
him by thi priests^ whose lands and^ttipends he had conl^^sc^Jed 
immediately after Uis accelsion. He therefore looked on every 
Persian hi» enemy, but was especially j^ouEP of his ^el^st 
son, Eeat& Ou!i« who, he thought, ihos the fittest instrument mr 
the purposes of the disaffected. He had beefl wounded in a 
fdre ^^^ j^lfie uf his campaignB, by a shot from a secret hand; 

e||p^h there was np reason to think that the assafiem Wjgg 
n# oAe; Of the enemy, yet he qould noi divest himself of the 
belief he* was\n emissary^th^ prince. ’ 

WQlricii^b^th^) ftelings at lastried him to pui dui thew^*^^ 
.eyes and. Ida'^morse^ inatid bf stoning ms 

He sow M|te^ all who entreifted v 
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him for i]Scir<^ -wlih their failure to. intercede when his own 4on 
was in danger. His conduct became that of am open Mmeiny 
Htaintoi*^ of his species. ]pis cruelties were equalled by his 
ueomeitie*. exfoitions, and both were accompanied by threats and 
Expressions of hatred against subjects. These oppr^ons 
led to revol^, whi^h drew on fresh enormities :* .whole cities 
' were depopulated, and towers «of h^s^rmsed td commemorate 
*their ruin; eyes were torn out, tortures inflicted, and no man 
coqjd count for a moment pn his exemption fron) death in tor- 
mentk During the two last yeafb of his^life his rage was 
►increased by bodily# sickness, until* it partook of ffenay, anS 
until his subject^ were cdinpelled to lay plots for riddiftg them* 
selves of a tyrant whose existence was incompatible with their' 
Hi«^awnr own. In his distrust of his countrym^ he had enter- 
^iie. tained a body of Uzbek mercenaries and he had 
thfownf himself, withput reserve, on the Afghans, taking a plea- 
► sure in mortifying his old soldiers by a *marked preference of 
their former enemies and his own. He now began to harbour 
a design for employing these new allies in hostility to his own 
nation,, of whom he lived in constant dread. On the day before 
his death, while labouring under some p'hsientiment of eyil, he 
leaped on his horse in the midst of his oam^, and».was m the 
point of flyihg from his own army to take refuge in a fortress, 
when his* mind was somewhat calmed, aS^r this act of mad¬ 
ness, he* sent for the Afghan chiefs, appealed to their fidelity 
for the preservation of his life, and concluded ^by instructing 
them to disperse his Persian guards, an^ to seize on his prin¬ 
cipal nobles. These orders were not given so secretly but they 
fCame to the ears ofo those so nearly oonc^ned; and as the night 
was to pass before their destruction was accoiflplished, they had 
time iSo anticipate it by tl\e assassination of their enOmy. 

^ lypimber of the consplt|itors, among whom were the captain 


of his gua^-d and the chief*of his 5wn tribe of Afshir, 
Entered his tent after midnight; and, althpugh they 
^Voluntarily drew back when challenged by that de^ voice at 
whiph they had*to often trembled," yet they soOa recovered their 
oout^. One of them made* a blow at the king 
jH^d-brought , him io the ^und; he endeavoured W 



^ Fdra Sdimmktt. ’rot Sb;At«.)idsj 
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MOBAHME& ShXS. 

< Qoitfad next sBflamnig an attack was made om the Persians by 
the nnd^ the command of Ahmed KhiLn Ab- netmtof 

ddli, inrho was joined, by the Uzbeks It was made^in ^^eAfgiitoa. 
the hope qf being still in time to ^rescue the Sh^h; but, con> 
sidering the infenority of thei (lumbers of the Afghdns, l^ey 
may. be reckphed fortunate in making good their i^treat to thdir ^ 
own coun^, ndar the*£r«iitior of which the death of !N^ir took 
place.“ . , V * • • 

Ahmed Kbip was the son of ^em^n Khdn, the hereditary 

chief of the Abd^ds, who beaded them on their first 
conq^hest df Kbords^. He was descended o&the family Abdiiu. '* 
of Siddufei, whiph was looked on with a sort of. rel^ous venera¬ 
tion by their tribe f and, altjiough only twenty-three years of 
age, he had been distinguished by the particular notice of N^idit 
Sh£h.« ^ 

He had, therefore, already the command of his own* tribe, 
which he hastened.tcf confiirm; and, extending his in- 
fluence over the neighbouring, tribes and countries, * 

before the end of the year he was formally declared 
king at Candahdr. From some superstitious motive, cuangasth* 
he changed the name/6f his tribe from Abd^f to Hur- 
rini, by w^^eh it ^ Veen since known.** He modelled 
his court on that <ff Nddir Sh^h, and assumed all thd pretensions 
of that monarch, bu^’ exercised them with the moderation tUat 
was. required by his circumstances. He was absolute* in the 

p^od. The otiier*spthorities for hifl or gold eticka), is iu India applied .,to a 

history are Sir John Malcolm’s Persia, common mace-bearer; yet it is not-pro- 

the }fddimdmeh (translated by Sir W. bablo that one of those high offices would 

Jones), and Hanway. Hanway gives a be conferred on the chief of a foreign 

diSeient view 04 the transactions relating tribe. Ahmed’f early history is weU« 
to Cull, but Bazin'i is coffifirmdli by known. He was a prisoner with the Qhil- 
the Nddimdmeh, whicb^ likewise, gives a jeis when Candah(lr»wa 8 taken Ijy Nddir 
lively picture of the tyranny aSd atrocities SUdh. That contpiirmr received him with 
of Nidir SbAht (Livre vi chap. xix. p. favou|,%signed him an honourable main- 
898. Jones’s Wo^, voLV.) , tena»ce, and sent him to retddesin (W- 
>« An n.t>itnn,fa>A desoiplfon of thia^nn- eanddrdn (NdSrndmeh, roL v. of Jones, 

equal oonteBt,.and of the valour and good p. 274). Hts object pipbablyiwas to keep 

order with the 4,000 Afgb»lmt oon- him at a distant from' his tribe ha 

ducted thw retowt, is ^ven by Basan, as (be country was unsettled; for it“p- 

who was a spectator of the action, “su from a oontqprporary writer, who 

th'fl wm des bSJles et des sabres.** accompi^ed tha Persian camp, that" Nd- 

** *ni.a * Saddusei was in- dir Sli^ tdways kept a watcl^ eye over 

viofebISi'^(d w offioor, of whatever rank, ; him; ,but the officers of all ranks treaty 
oottld put an'Abdffii to death withtmt tire ' 1 rim, in private, with great reiq)ect.” (ASli» 
au&onty of a Saddued. I haye been led moin of AhdooUcetem, p. 170.) ^ ♦ 

to think that the common Jlrtory of Ah- “ By a% unaccountable oor?#usi<st ^ 
a^tpaoe-bdner of Nd- Indians sornetimescall the I)uriinis,Gl;il- 
dir Jba the ciroamstanoe ^ieisj in the north Ihw ^sdso called 

that tb»;w<»d "idilbddr,’* Which on, itie Khontednis, but Dtrjpdnl is the usuahias 

VOet<^|iheliid»sbelangB.i»af^<i£M^ wdtt astheootteetapp^tion. 

e^WMWpenrofsWtelwlto^^^ * 




BuddUoi . plains and cities, ad well as in Bfdkh, Sind, Cashi^f, 
otlier conquered provinces; lie left, the 
mi^eote. triijes to their internal government, retaining only 
power enou^ to secure their contingente of troops or money, 
and, to preserve tranquillity! ^^el<5chistdn,^ Sist^ IfQid' some 
otl^er places remaine^d under their native chlefsit> add owed alle- 
' glance and military service. Tl],e dissen^oBS of Persia prevented 
Jiis being dis^rbed on that Side, and'enabled him to ta^e posses- 
sioi^^of most of Khordsdn; bufehe saw the difficulties of further 
progress in that direction, and contented him^lf with protecting 
«Sb&h B6kh, the son yf !N4dir Sh&h„ in Meshhed, while hm own 
immediate deji^ndencies were confined to the eaSt of l^at dty.. 
Htetiom India that he looked fon. conquest, as well as 

on India. pecuniary resources and employment for his army; 

, flSid his first operations in that kingdom took prei^ence, in point 
. of time^of the settlement of several of the other countries just 
«mentioned. «' 


■His coronation, indeed, was scjircely over, when }|e began his 
Hocwiid* march for the east, and soon brought aU the country 
tbe Fanjib. ^ ludus Under his authority. The circum-. 
stances of the ^Panj^b invited his further ^yance. The viceroy 
was^bi ievolt, and had no aid &om Delhi,*^^at h^ offered but 
a feeble opposition; and Ahmed, afterg takmg possession of 
Mkdr and other towns on the road, pursued his march to the 
SaUaj. When he reached that river, he l^und the fords occu¬ 


pied by the Mogul army, which had been sent^^fleom Delhi to 
oppose him, under Prince Ahmed, the lij^iivapparent, and the 
SlSdUaa 'id din Kh^. Though his force did not 

12,000 men,” he saw that his best chance lay 
StoJd,thr in a vigorous use of it; he cifossedi the nver where 
r there w^ no ford, left the Indians|„in Sis ^r, and tool^ 
Sirhind, where tbeir bag^lge'^and stores had bOen ^’deposited. 
Ambn^ oth»' advantages of this su<]gae8s, he^ got possession of 
some guns^witb which he was before entirely unprovided. His 
holiness intimidatedPthe enemy, who halted when they ifpproached 
pan,.and intrenched their camp. . A small body of horse.could 
do little in such eixeumstanoes;^ and al^ough the Migul . vazir 
was killed by a oannon-baU| wh^O at prayers in his te^t, ;^t' his 

” Ba marobed froia 67,000 ^inniUl Ibe ajj^jn^ktar 

^ alUtousb it army than at wt tba 

Ijumated owpore he cfot^ fhe Indus, it We H4fi* hy^inr. 

vteJd heoeMwily^^again redot^d. by ]ESuiot; 


i:anihbev 




of 261,000 men (jp. . 

V' , 'V'--' 
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.army oon^aed to repej the PuninlstUl th$; tenth wh^ 
aftet^ % general ana desperate attack on the intrenchments, 
dmiDg which a parly of them made its way into the midst of 
the camp, the assailants were totally repulsed ^d*de- 
feateti, imd competed to march d& homewards during a h- nsi/ 
the, ensuing tught. • Awwnya. 

The Mogul prince foi^with s^t a viceroy to tl!?b Panjab j but;* 
as he waii immediately afterwards recalled to Belhi^by the illnei^ 
of bis &ther, Ahmed Shah tun^d back before he had re^ed 
the Indus, and d^ not quit the P^jab until the new viceroy 
had engaged to pay a permanent tribute. ^ 

Mohammed'»Shah expired within a month aff^r the 
battle of Sirhftid, snd was succeeded by his* son, who 
bore the same name as his Dbrrani neighbour. ' ^Wtaskai 


CHAPTEE IV. 

^0 THE ^INCTION OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 

I AhTned Shdh. 

The return of the*Jlfghan monarch to the Panjab, combined 
with his well-kpowii power and activity, kept the new ad. 
sovereign’in a state of continued anxiety, and obliged inteinai' 
'him to sacrifiha apportion of his independence for the 
sake of su'ch allies %s might secure him from foreign . 
conquest. He therefore offered the appointment of vazir to 
A'saf Jah^ and ^n his declining it (which Vas soon followed by 
his death), he invited Nasir Jang (who succeeded A'saf in the 
Beckan) to move to his assistance with all the troops he could 
assemble. But It ^^ag •t>efoTe he lean^ tibiat* the 

Burxani king was occupied in the western part of his^dominions; 
in eonsafUence of which intelligence he was enat)led to dispiopse 
with the aid he had solicited, anffwas left to juake his internal 
arrawsfi^ts in Idie, way best suited to his own views. He 
app^te^ Safder Jang, the son qf, Bad^ Khan, to be vazir.; and 
aa that nobleman retahied bis vicero;^ty of Oudh, the first e|EI^ 
of imperial gotpnunent were direi^ to the suppre^ion 
t|p Vho had again b^pome fohmdablq^ in th# nortS^ 

ipTovinoe. " , ^ v 

SiiMar Ja^s pipsp^ waa ^vcnn^de, pt AU 

9 ■ ' '' 
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dead; Imd he ^enga^ed Ciiam KhAn Bangash^ the^ AfgbAn 
Att^trtto Farokhdbid, to conduct the wa»agaii»t his 

countrymen; but O^am Eh^n, though at first success- 
ful, lost* bis life in jbattle; and S^der Jang, disap- 
- main objcipt, turned *his misfc^une to 

H3i,’ accou]^t, by dispossessing the widow of ^is'i^y bf the 
greater' part‘of her territory. Sis ningenfirous conduct 
brought him n© advantage: the people of CAiam Khan’s cbuntiy 
!* rose 4 rpon his agent, and cabled* in the Bohillas, against whom 
the vazir was obliged to march in person. He was accompanied 
a very numerous«array, but so* ill-disciplined, tfiat they 
sacked their own tpwn of JBAra (so famous as.bei^ peopled by 
^descendants of the prophet), and mas^red many of the inbabi- 
Th«i««(r tants who resisted the outrage. It is ^giot surprising 
S^Tthem ^hat such an army was routed by a very inferior force. ’ 
vazir himself was wounded; the RohUlas proceeded 
carry their arms into bis couSitry; and, though 
A,H. U63. ijeaten off fiom Lucknow and Bdlgrdm, they penetrated ' 
to AIlahAb&d, and set the power of the vazir and the emperor 
alike at defiance. 

. SafJer Jang saw his embarrassments increSmng, while his own 
Heeaihta*' powcr of resisting them was exh^si^, and had ee- 
tbe^amttas. to the humiliating expediant of calling in the 

Maraltas. He applied to MalliA* Bd.o Hdlcar^and Jeiapa Sindia 
(whom the peshwi had recently sent back into M^wa), and 
ii^duced them, by the promise of a large 8ubsidy,t>to join him 
with the greater part of their forc^. By ^h&' ^ine .means he 
obtained a renewal of the services of Sfiraj lAja of the JAts, 
A.jjt. 1751 , who had beep his confederate on the former e^j^pedition. 
A.H. U64, .. "v^Tith these auxiliaries, he defeated thfe Bohillas in a 
pitched battle, overran thei^ covmtry, and.dirove them into the 
. lowerJ>r^ches of the Himilay% which form their.boundaly on the 
north-east, 'to satisfy ^the claims of thj Marattas, he authorised 


them tOf le\^y their subsidy from the conquered terrifjpiy, and 
fheif favages reduced it to a state from which it did not recover 

,By the activity of these plunderers, the Bohillas were^|reduced 
‘ WhMcmpa to such difficulties for subsistence, that they submitted 
to Safder Jang, and were content wj|fjh the Mmgnment. 

* olTa few f<Sr the maintenance bf-thek chiefifA f; 

Httlr ad'wufiage whi<^ the Idi^pil governme^ 

gives s^iHkeQotmi inore hycsmS^ to t3ie' ■naxmxm ofsttiii . 




* ^ ' 

‘ ^ tham (Jo-na^letisat^d by* the dJbat of the 

, gbi^Smbr o| AJaiiit^, wbb bad Intetfei^ed in a civil war StSw**** 
between two to the pri^^j^itjr of JtSdpdr. 

weedi^^.of the M(^t govenuaent was thus daily 
iXKm "^jph^ed, iAielligence firived tb$t Ahmed Shdh goc&dfe. 
DttrniB^ had «^n invaded the l^Abj«and ^ was ItoSahas 
sooa ^owed Up Ityfiijconntsaof his havfng oMained 
codiple|e possesion, and by an amtutssador demanding a format 
ceroon^ of the province The •‘Visit of Nddir Sbdh wa*»8till 
sddliciently remembered to®produce a ready compliance ca«d<to of 
tfifh the*demand; and when the vaadr arrived at Delhi ^ rw\l*W 
with hSis Mar^tta allies, he found the arrangeiSient concluded. 
Th^re is no reasooPto doub^ that he would himself have' agreed 
to ^if he had t>een <m the spot, or that he would have disregarded 
. 'it, a^r it made, if he had thought that he could gain by 
inf]^nging it; but he had other grounds of dissatisfactibn*witB the * 
court, and he made tl!is cession, which he represented as degrading,'^ 
*the- rpretext of his complainte. During his •absence in Dbeont^nt 
Bdhilcattd, hk influence at court had been supplanted ^5^* 
by a eunuch named Jawid, who was favoured both by 
the emperor and mother. Safder Jang, finding tlu^ his . 
presence <kd m^t^r^gfliore his authority, took a course 
which had beconio familiar at Delhi : he invited Jawid 
to an entertainment’ and had him murdered during the " 

banquet, iThe emperor was naturally exasperated at*this out- 
rage^ and he «»ou‘got la suitable insWment to avenge him oil 


the vazir., Gb^>-tli<f;.din, the eldest son of A'saf Jdh, 
had remainedbelm daring the first part of the con- 
test betwgem ids younger brothers; but, seeing an opening 
afterwards; be eiftere^ inio a connexion with ^the pdsbv^, and 
set off for thtf^Deckan, accompamed J)y Holca]^ and Sindia.' He 
'died soon after has arrival at Aun^i%£bdd; and his son^a ^ere 
yoit^,, whom he Had left at Delhi, was promoted bi^ the vazir'a 
iavdut tp^^the tltfe of Gh£zi ud din, and the high ofl^e. of c^*- 
' mander-id^hief' It was this young man that now guided the 


ppexatio]m:'designed against his benefactor. Bb was a specimen-^ 
of Sti^ Mogul courtiers , as‘were not; quite sunk in sloth. 

a&ldtit^, as skilfbl; in dissmnbling bis passim 
lck^>iamq)i^}e d’ oo|i^pi|ing. them, he^ looked on, per^dy^ itiiia ; 

the bis ends, a# t’SSa.as * 
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bn ’^r six months in daily combats in the streets Peljii, The < 
feetous hostility of the parties was embittered by reU^ons fhry: 
the vaztr was a SMa, and the^ test-word of his sect, and that of 
the Sunnis, became the war-c^es of the comlwitants ,on ewh 
si^e. • At length, the vazir, ^ition bribing 

^ Is the 'weak^, and*alarmed at the approach of th^ Marattas 
under Malhlir whom Qh&a^ un din Tiad called in 
as a« auxiliary, consented to make peace, retaining 
possession of the provinces pf ^dh and Allah&lA^. Gh& 2 i ud 
din, thus relieved, and anxious to ediploy hi^ Maratta friends, 
labile he revenged himself on a partisan of the vazir, *miarched 
against Sdraj lial,.the of the J^ts, in ther i^ege ofr whose 
^ strong foits, especially Dig and Bhartpdr, he •found ample occu- 
pation for his army. But the empero^j was by this 
time more disgusted with his arrogant an(lf*overbearing • 
•tempter fhan he had ever been with Safder Jang; and moved 
7)ut with what troops he could assemble, on*pretence of hunting, 
but really to profit by the difSculties in which Gh&si pd din was* 

- entangled. So little judgment *was shown in his ill-concerted 
operatioas that no step had been taken to secure the co-opera- 
. iion ^ Slfder Jang; and it did not requirbiBthe acuteness and 
* activr^ of Gh^ ud din to turn the whof^ s^eme «igainst»his 
enemy. Without discontinuing the siege on which he 
lUHidAc^ was employed, ho sent his Maratt^ confederate against 
Ahmed; but when he heard that the emperor was taken prisoner 
^ the battle which followed, he repaired in person to the camp, 
A. 9 . 17 ^ deposed the captive king, and put tfut Ins eyes, as well 
A^TiiST, those of the queen, his mother. He then fixed on 
. laibto. jjjjQ thoeprinoea of the Wood for su<^cefi(|or to the 
throne, and proclaimed him by the title of \'ianSgir 11.^ 

« A'lomgir II. , * f^ 

Stfder J|^ died soon a^r this reyolution}^h.nd GhAti ud din 
A.xvitM, tjok the office of vasdr toTiimself, leaving Shfijd ud 
2^ doula,* thetson of Safder Jang, in possesion of his 
^ 4 ^ father’s provinces, oi*whi(di he was unaWe to dispossess 
him. A longer period of traoquillity now ^psed than 
might have been expected frtra the* restlesseamblltion 
new va^; but his internal govennuMi '^as 
^afhi^^y,«s ever! . At . jl^rngth he provoked <a numerotiis ' ^ 

^li^s , to' ai^tany, and ma*^ himi^elf' ^ 
■wSS^.^^;'qddcfs^•^t^t''•he fiebsed''by the’'.' 
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clra^^e^ th^gb the streets, without his sU{>p^ of his turban. 
I^xe^igh tiweat^ed with instant death, he continued to revUe his 


ca{>tors,and to say.that they shovjld pay for their insolence with 
their heads. - At length he was rescued by the int^posiUon of the 
ofBher^; whm h^ instantly <^ered a massacre of the who|^ bddy, 
givijpg ujg Ihetr tents, horses; and property^to plxmder, so* as not to 
leave a vestige remei^g of tbp corps. * ^ • 

i A'la&gir, on piretence ot saving‘the life of Gh4zi ud din, Ijpd 
offered, while the dhyburbance jiras at its be^ht, to pay • 

the mutineers a ^nsideraBle sum of anmrs, if they would «mperor. * 
deliver’their prisoner into his hands; but the proposal ser^d 
only to awalcea the suspicions of the vazir^whQ took additional 
measures to guasd a^dnst the possible intrigues of his nominal 
^vereign. ^ * * 

When iilterrupted by this adventure, Ghazi ud din was on his 
march towards lAbdr, and he now cpntinued his pr6- 
gresa Mir Manu,»the Mogul governor of the Fanjib, 
whom AJimed Shdh had continued in his office ^ter 
the cession, had died. His «on had been appointed 
his succpssor by the Durnini monarch, but was ap raojAb. 
^infant under t^p, tutelage of his mother. This state of* tilings 
piesente(t an mWstible temptation to the young ytSir: hh 
immediately OTtere^ into a most amicable coribspondence with 
the widow, claimii^ the hand of her daughter, to whom He had 
really been affianced, and advancing towards L4h4r as , if to 
celebrate thp marriage j when he had completely lulled all sus¬ 
picion, hp siffprised the town and made the governess prisoner 


in. her bed. While, they were conveying her to the camp she 
broke injio invectives against the treachery of her son-in-law, mid 
prophesied the tuin, of India, and the slaughter of its inhabitants, 
as the certinn consesfuence of th^ ve^oance ojf*Ahmed Shdh. Her * 
prediction was but too early accotilplished: for Ahmed TOrJ inw- 
no sooner heard *of the outrage offered tg him thafti he wed sbUi, 


presented himself within twenty miles of Ddlhi. Gh^i ud dln, 

. hwi^|X)ntidved fo pacify the widow of Mir Mann and to pro- 
- CufB^’her intercession, repaired at once to the Durrdni cam ^ yd. 

pardon a^]^ as his own person. Ahmed Sh4.h, hotrevcr, 
‘iWfi^dn pecunlm^ compensation a^d marched on Ifo I^Esihi to 
^pr<» msyiemand. Nearly ,aIL'tiie hoirors^ofi Nddir- 
Jl^sln'^asicn w^jfo|^i6donhkariival;.for^^^^ 

'■-.jdlJiit'.:..!.'-rt- » » ._aa 


cruel 


less eoihmaiffi 




bis the city again becpad a scape of^lapme, * 

yidenee^ and murder. > .: j, : •. 

‘VKot were these sufferings confined t)| the capital | .d!bined Bh4b 
)bwt sent ft detachment oif his army, ^ith ud din, to 
levy a contribution from ^|iujft ud dofila, and mteeUed, 
himself, ^th a simila^ intention against the Jfttsi He took a 
fdH called Balaibghar after an ol^tinate :p^si|ttance,«n& put the 
gl^[mon to the«sword; but the action* which leaves ib,e deepest 
vStain gp his character, or rather s()n that of his nation, was the 
massacre at Mattra. This city (one of*the mos^holy among the 
Hifeidfis) was surprised by a light detachment during the height of 
a, religious festival, and the unofiending votaries wer€ slaughtered 
^ with all the indifference that might be expectedfrom a barbarous 
people, accustomed to serve under N^dir, and equajjy filled with 
contempt for Indians and hatred for idolatry. Meanwhile Ahmed * 
himself was .advancing towards Agra, to wbidh city as well as to 
oae of the Jftt forts, he laid siege. But by this time the summer 
was^ advanced, and, a mortality broke out among the^urrftnis, 
who are incapable of hearing heat; he was therefore obliged to 
Hill return h® Content with the money ho had levied,, and to 
direct his course towards his owiNi^pinions. Before 
he went he married a princess of l^,house#of Delhi, 
and contracted another to his sop, amrwards Tlmdr 
and having been entreated b^the emperor not 
mercy of the vazir, he appointed 
Najlb ud doula, a RoMlla dhief of abilities and of 
excellent character,* to be cpmman(%JRn'8hief at Delhi; 
tw. in the hope that his own infiuence, even 'When at a 
• distance, would render that nobleman a counterpoise to Ghftri ud 

M.*. • * * 


,• But nc^ sooner Ifhd he quitted India, tha^«Qhftri ud din once 
more set lum at defiance. He w& at Fjbrokhftlftid whep, 


chief of that pl^ce, in supersession of Siijib ud 
l|ut fts he WHS not sufl^ently strong to effect another, revo- 
vluridu by himself he called in the. aid of Sie karattas, wW 
poweT' thanoyer.^.. ,, 

. ^Ehiihough wiiii Salftbab.^auff 




beginn^g of aj>. 1752, it vn» no ^tade to bis 
entering into fr^h intrigues with" €%ds;i ud din the- p„vious 
the l^ro^er an cotnpetitqp of SaMbat. On the 
«crivd;of thht ndnce from Bilaji joiryed tim at 
iitir$i!i^b|d' wi^ hll Ids forcys#; and so numerous was the^combmed 
erm^T) thnt eten the aid of Bussy might hav^been insufficient 
to have’savSdT Saldbot Jf^ng, if the danger had not been averted 
by the sudden death of Gh^i ud *din. After this BfJaji becafoe 
involved in, affmrs to the soufliward, and transactions with the* 
IVench ^d En^sh, which will be best related with the history 
df thpsd nations. But as his government got settled at hoilie, 
he vdiitureif^* release Bamaji Qeikwf,r, and tbi» avail himself of 
hm Instance iif fettling, the province of Guzerfit. He mad^ 
severe termed invOl^hg payments and reservations which led to 
many disjjutes ih the end: but at first all went prospOTOusly 
Damaji.set out in company with the.pdshwd^s brothir, Ifcgoh& 
(a.i>; 17^), and th^^y soon reduced the whole province to com¬ 
plete subjection and obedience. Ragoba %ext levied confHbu- 
tions on tl^e Bdjpfit states, add returned through Hilwa to the 
Deckan.* In the e^ of.A.D. 1756 he was again sent 
into Mdlwa; ai^^'it was to him that the present , 

applicatiin wawBf^e by young Gh^zi ud din. Sup- 
ported by this*dly, ihe vazir advanced on Delhi, occu- rfSaXae 
pied the city, an^l laid siege to the fortified palace, ^^®******'* 
which held out more than a mouth, * 


It was, nsvertheless, evident that Najib ud doula con^ no 
longer witbs‘^nd his enemies; and the emperor had lAonanaUti. 
alr^y taken the precaution of sending his son, after- 
wards Alam, to a place of safety j J;he escape of * 

Na^ib hlinself Vaa .Ihe Yri*i6ipal difficulty remaining, »dd«wiii. 
and it was accomplished by meai^ of a bi;il)e to mlh^r Kfo 
Holcar. The empmror then opened* his gates and recei^ed^Gbizi 
ud din Sa his ya&. Ni§ih ud doula retiipd to his*own country, 
whi<m alx)ut Sehirranpfir to the nort^ of Beibi^ and d^ded 
firam B<^cand by the Ganges. • ^ , 

After the taking of Delhi, JEtagoba remained, encamped i^far 
that until he was called away to an important and nss, 
easy pd^uesi When Ahmed Shdh wittidrew .from aSgiJJ .* 

: tile pie^sdihg year (a.i>. ..1767), he left his 

Pa^db, ui^er the guid«^fe 

Sit^;il^hdn, TKjsif da^ertwe was 

a.^iurbuleni aptd'^arM\idiArac^, iirho'had,, 
aMwhbjU'/liil^es'to 
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A.H. mi, 
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*1a:ibttied'to ttie yari^ disfcurbancces and -Jevolilfcidiia'iii the Pan- 
}$k He had fled from the province when it was cxJcupied *hy 
Ahmed Shdh, and now returned for the purpose^ or contmuii% 
his; fSsctious designs^ He first ejnployed his influence vfith the 
^ikVfwho had recovered their s^gngth during the past dis- 
Orderv; hut not^nding their power sufficient for* his^ purpose, 
•he applied to B^oba, and pointed out thSiR ease -v^fih which he 
might gain a rich prize for his countrymen. Ragoha marched 
accordingly, took pqisselfedon of Ldhdr in .May, 1758, 
and occupied the whole of tfie Panjdo, the Durr^is 
retiring across dihe Indus without attempting a battle. 
Trhe government Mias «conferre*d on Adina Bdg; anfl pn his death, 

. yhich happened soon after, a native ^ratta appointed his 
’ 'SUCQpssor. Before this change, Ragoha had set off foi the Deckan, 
leaving the Panjdb in temporary security, and thi Mamtta 
afi[hirs*prolp6rous in other parts of Hindostan, A force had 
mikrched from Delhi under Dataji Sindia, fbr the p^j^Ose of 
pursfling Najib ud dohla into his retreat; and Najih, un^le to 
resist, left his country to he plundered, and took post j-t S^ert^d, 
a defensible ford' of the Ganges. He mainHainod himself with 
<Rfficuljjjg in this position through the whole rainy season j 
'and during this period there was |iW to mature •a 
combination, to which all the neighbouring princes 
were called by a common and uigent danger. 

The Martfttas were already masters of the Panj&b: they had 
piw»ofaie concerted with Ghdzi ud din a plan for t^ing posses- 
, tKSjSi sion of Oudh; and they talked without the le^t reserve 
V of their intended conquest of the whole of Hindostani 

♦ The appreheiQsions. excited by this state of things 

' qrth« MfU induced Shujd ud doula to forget £is old enmities, and 
*s*So«!r, lo enter njto a league .with Najib ^d doitla and his 
‘ former^ oj^nents the RohUlaS^the most considerable of whom 
.was Rehmot I^hiin. As soon#*as D^aji Sindia was 

eppBsed*of yiis confederacy he det^hed Gdv^d^Raq, 
^nd^* ^0 mvade Rdhilcand. So efibotually i^as the 
^e<p^F»od,th^ 1,300 villages wei® destroyed in'little more 
; tian a month, whUe the Rohillas w^ obliged to rei^t 
aaftein^ the moujntam were relieved ^m thiis diaii^ 

by ud. marched ; from 

JS^&f^bnfeediateV on'we invasion, surprised the 
4r*vi. hea’sy loss 

! SC tba MaiM ^ 

' k”* Ai * ^ 
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. Sindk’ai ibrqe wjia’ wealieiied by losses tof bis de- 
taebmtot; but be bad a. stronger, motive for desiring peace, iu 
tbsi reported %iproacb of Ahmed Sh£h from Cdbul: terms were 
tbetefore proposed to ^buji ud doula laid the confederates, and 
a pehc6*Was concluded, which wa^of no long^pbtinuance* 

The AfgjbSnJking was occupied in the nortb-wastem part of 
, Ilia dominions,# wh^i Jiis son ^as expelfed frcin the i«<» 

Xa*D‘ 1758); and," when about to marc^h to ' 

reqpver that country, be was ajyested by the revolt of 
N^r SQi^n, ‘the (fuler of the Beldcfies, who made an attenajit to 
esi^blish® his entire independence. The operations necessai^ 
to.plaoe the**affairs of that country on a satisfactory footing 
delayed Ahmdd ^dh for a considerable time; after which he 
moved by the southern ro&d of Shikdrptir to the Indus; and,' 

• marching uy ilkat river to Pdshdwer, he crossed it in the moiAh 
of September, and advanced into the Panjdb. The, 

Mayattas ^ffefed n» opposition, and he avoided the 
swollen rmrs and exhausted country by keeping near 
the no^hern hills, until he crpssed the Jumna opposite Sehd-, 
ranphr. ^D&ring the Shdh’s advance, Ghdzi ud din, mindful 
of A'lamgir's connejJfon with that monarch and with Najib ud 
doyla, too^ alani/at the thoughts of his intrigues and his ven-v 
geance. He tlij^retore at once gave orders for his assassination, 
and raised another--member of the royal family to the 
throne.® ^ This priiiice’s title was never acknowledged: 

Shdh A'lam, the heir-apparent, was absent on a scheme a.u. im, 

* •% A a yTfiV Hmlwr * 

for gettii^ a* footing in Bengal; and the confederate * 

princes carried on ?heir operations without any oaten- sini “ 

'sible head.’^ 

At thw tima the «Marattas, though not supported by their 
allies the JiLts, ha^ 30,000 horse of their own in the^ TheM«»tt* ^ 
field; but they were in’two bodies ^i^some distance from 
each other; andTiihe hateed of the#country people, jfho^SSd^*^ 
were-exasperated by their depredations, kept then^in 
ignoran<% of the movements of the enemy. Ahmed SH&h ^b^e 
suddenly on the body under ifataji Sindia^ and so eflfectually < 
sm^rised it that the chief and two, thirds of the force were cht 
^ pied^ on the spot. The other division under KaMr B^o 
Holcac,5a3 still at a distance, and commenced its fiight topaads' 

^ tim. obimtiy ^sou^ the Ohambal: drawn froigi the direi|t 
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Jitie temptfttioa of pluat^eTiug oppj^ojf, wa« Wer-, 

.'j^eh and almost ae«tro|^ed by a DuriM* vH?^had 

made a prodigious m^ith for the purpose;^ Loiijp Wore these 


^verses, Rageba had arrived^ in the Deokan. The. glory of hie 
ca^^nests did not reconcile the Maratta* coui’t to the'.^aiieial 
raei^ which they produced; iifelead of an. ainple harvest of 
4 )ilunder, as used to customai^, he had l^roughti hpme near a ^ 
million sterling of debt. This unproductive campaign appeared 
i!b more disadvantage when con^asted with that in which the 
pdsh^d’s cousin, Seddsheo RI§<o il^hdol (best kkowd in Tndia as 


'^the Bhdo”), was engaged: he had remained as home*minister 
and commander-in-chief in*the Beckan, had just obtained pos¬ 
session of Ahihedifagar, and was on the ev^ c^a settlement, 


f afterwards concluded at TJ'dgir, by Vrbich terntorial and pecu- 
niaiy cessions of great extent were obtained from ^add-bat Jang, r 
and sucj;^ burden imposed on the Mc^l government in 
Jhe Deckan as it was n^ver able to recover# This contrast jed 
to jealousy on the nart of Ragoba, who, to Seddshe^s remon- 
^strances on the profusion of hiqi expenditure, replied that the 
' Bhd .0 hod better undertake the next expedition himself, when 
he would find the difference between tha^and-serving in the 
VDeckair. Sed^heo took him at his word, cmtiL an e||dhang%of 
duUes was fcffthwith agreed on. ® I 

in^e Maratta power was at this time afr its zenith. Their 


extended on the north to tffe Indus ai\{i Himd- 
Botttii nearly to the extremity of 
tiie p^l^sula: all the tenitory within those limit*'that was not 
their own paid tribute. The whole of tl^ great power was 
wielded by one' hand: a settlement had bW made vdth T4iA 
which the 'Person of the rija \^8^cousign^ to his 
. noinifiai «minister, and all pretensions of ey^ description were 
concentrated in the'pdshwl**^ ' *' 

- ^ Tha eatabl^hmente of the. Maratta government.had increiu^;. 
ipheSrwfiRy., wi^ itj powbr. Its force was no longer coumosed 
pre;j|nitoi^ hands alont; it included an army (d well-pdd imd -' 
yre|L|pa(>!Nted cavnjiy in the ^&reet semce of the. state, and.. 
i|iscipUned . infantry, who, tbopigh a very imperfect cppy;.^ 
that coi^^ by Buyope^, were far afipeiiiwt.^ 


oiit aU. titeir 
1 ^ «caninaad 
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• The Wso a train ofi^iftillei^-*serpa8siAg 

tha>t^>0tlte ;^^ulsi^^idh tiiey had. so; long ragardod with awe 
and en^. ''Tmy eve6 endeavqnred to attune the^omp which 
was chkrfi^ristiti of their rivals^ Bi(^ 4ress€i3, spacious tents, 
'and spblidid eapamons' becaio^ common amomg them, and ^eir 
cou^ irnd jetiilues were formed on the Mogul m^el. * 

. This^how df ^reatnees did not seem misplaced in the pdshwdT 
and his minlstera, who were Oonc^ Bramins, a*comely race* 
prepared by Jihe mildness aqd g^v^ty of their manners todake 
up ^dignity witholft any appearance of incongruity; but it sat 
veiy ill oli the little active* Marattas, wheee sturdy figures an<f 
vu%ar fuanne^ .Igave a ludicrous efi^ct to theii^tattempts at a 
stately demeanor.* 

Whatever the nation possessed either of power or magnj^* 
•ficence was brought forth to give weight to Sedisheo Qro»t pre. 
Bbdo. The news of the misfortunes of Sindia and ' 

Holear were only a fltesh stimulus to exsertion; and it • 

seemed to "be resolved, by one great wad d^sisive effort, to plit 
the finishing stroke to the conquest of Hindostan.^® 

The prince thus elj^vated was naturally haughty and over¬ 
bearing, proud of the new greatness of his family, and Armp^ 
puffsd up hy re<^t|8ueoess into an overweening con- 
fidence in his own aoiiities both as a statesman and a 
soldier. He was ac^mpanied by Wisw^s Rdo, the p^h^'s 
youthful son and heir-apparent, and by all the great Bi^nuik> 
and Maratta chiefs without exception. Many B^jpfit deisi^- 
ments werq seiH to join him as he advanced, and Sfircy is 
said to have reinforced him with a body of 30,000, J^lts. 

This experienced old chief, who had long J^een accustomed tq 
act with Ihe Mardttas,.took occasion to advise the Bh^ to leave 
his iri^tfy and guns, and all hits heavy baggage, in fhe J^t 
territory, ^here it»wou](f be protected^ oy strong forts, to adv|pce 
with his horse albne, to**hara88 Ins enei^es in the Mai^atta 


climi^te-to withdraw to their native mountainil. This prudwit 
^seconded by the Maratta chiefs, was at once 
by th^ comunander, who looked down on a victory 

atfte^ed an uncfoa impdrt- 

aifios ^ and gan%^l%hk was-notlihe^m^y ^ 

w ,hq'«%hited Mhl, whom'Sbft treifeed : 
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He also orfended Ms Maratta chiefe by his Brtwnin ]^rido»;ii>s well* 
as by his imperious mahner of exercising his command, and the 
absence of the fi'eedom and familiarity to which they were ac- 
m takw cus^omfd in their let|^era. In this manner he. advanced 

to Del&,♦which was hel^ by a small garrisoiJ of*Dur- 
r^s and th$i^ partisans, Ghdzi ud din having tokep refuge in 
*the Jit country.* The great eatent^of the •city VhUs enabled a 
^arty of Mafattas to clim^ up a neglected bastion, and the 
citadel yielded to the artilleryHift^ attempting a,short defence. 
The Bhio made an injudicious as well as un^nerous use of this 
•fcwiquest. He defaced the palaces, •tombs, and shiineb, for the 
rake of the rfch. ornamehts which had been ^lpared*by the 
Persians and Afghans. He tore down the silver ceiling pf the 
Hj^all of audience, which was coined into seventeen lacs of 
rupees,'^ and seized on the throne (no longer so ptecious as of 
oldh arifl^on all other yoyal ornaments. He even proposed to 
proclaim Wisw^ Rio emperor of India, afld was onhjr prevailed 
oa to postpone the measure until he should have.driven the 
Durrinis across the Indus. All these proceedings alarmed and 
dis^stfid Sdny Mai, who was unwilling|^ to go lo extremities ^ 
with his own near neighbours. He soon after entered on a 
sec^ consultation with Shujd ud doula,*|,^ withdrew te his 
own territory without openly renoundngi nis iUiance with the 
M&attas. The Bhiu affected to treat this Refection as a matter 
beneath his notice. » 

° During this time the Shih was cantoned tox the rains at 
Andpshehr, on the frontier of Qudh, ^hiljher he bad 
been drawn by an important negotiation. He was sure 
|o3L of cordial assistance from Najib and the l^hillas, but 
tbe co‘Operation of ShujA ud doula Vas*by no means equally, 
certaiif. Thou^ that ruler^ could not •declare against' the 
.ll^ometans, his interests*counselled heutrali4y> and .'heihsd an 
. hei^tary^disincliuqtion to^joining 4hmed 8h^,. to,'^hom his 
. flAthe*, Safder Jang, had been openly opposed.-. It was. t^ 

influence him that fhe. Shih advanced to ^^AF^hehr.;. 

, aud thtte movementi, ’wtih the. .persuasion of Jf^ib 

pftid Mm a yiMt for the mrpOBe^sucoeed^; ^ 
4 M. pircKiuriug his aco^ the ItussulMaa. ' 

^ ' -ttA dl^;jQtaed, .thS40^ ir. ; 
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• He heyjBirtlieless kept up a oons^t cc^mufti^tionVith the 
M^tW>f yrMch might serve to secure'%1 accommodation, if 
expedient, and was in the mean tim» a useful channel for over¬ 
tures heti^een that ppople and the ^hAh.“ t 
After this ^angement was^hcluded, Ahii^ed was still pre* 
veiited moving 1^ the violence of the periodical Ahmedsaa* 
hut befor®, that* i^asotl was well «v^ he broke up 1iis 
cantonment, and marched towards Delhi. His mdHre- j 

mentvwas accel@rat^ by .hearing iliatithe Bh4o had set out vuth 
a picked force to attack CiSnjpdra, on the Jumna, sixty miles 
abovd Delti, where there was a Durrani* garrison, under an 
officet of* distin^tibn. On reaching tlTat riven nefUr the capital, 
he fopnd it still ^wdUen and .rapid: he proceeded up the banks 
in search of a ford, until he got near Cdnjphra, where he had, 
the mortification to hear that the place had been taken, and the 
whole garrison put to the sword. Enraged at this di^Ace In¬ 
flicted aJmosjii before hil eyes, the Shdh passed the river, nuboMpas- 
between fording and swimming; and though he lost ^nna. ^ 
many men in .this bold undertaMng, it made so great ort. 

^an^ impression on the .^bnemy, that they hastened to 
reihove out of his reach, and soon retired to Pdnipat, ■pat, 
wherf they thre,w>ti^|works round their camp, encom- 
passed by a broadr and deep ditch, and protected by*their nume¬ 
rous artillery. The jBhdo’s force consisted of 55,000 Their •«*- * 
cavalry in regular pay, with at least 15,000 predatory 
Maratta horse, ^d 15,000 infantry, of whom 9,000 were disci¬ 
plined Sepoys, under Ibrdhim Khdn Gdrdi, a Mussulman deseHer 
from the French service. He had 200 guns, with numerous wall 
pieces, and a great supply of rockets, which i^a favourite weapon, 
with the Marattas.* These 6’oops, with their nunierous folioweis, 
made the numbers wiifci^ his lines amcmnt to 30p,000 men?* 

' Ahhred Shdh had about 40,000 AJghdns and Persians, |3,^0 
Indian hor^^ and a* force (^Indiem infanlayi estimatell 
at ,36,000,.^ which the part consisting of Rohilla Af^ AtoedSh^, 
ghkns Vpuld be very efficient, but the great majority the ushdl 
j^ibble of Indian foot soldiers.^ He had, also, ahd^t thirty pieces 
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jWM oas of fb^atfeate ih tbjb intercourse. 

^ Mt IW^^grees wi^C^bi 
in^i)dng,jt!5»|)«^liofaa and'inn^t^70,W 
si s^^esiaiastw /the' j^cclatory 


..-selves 'Uie number of tibie snny thst 
mtased the Indue 63,000; but, iroqifns‘'l 
oompoins^ witili Nddir Shdh's fon!iO|.«tid 
that onaUh Zemdii, in iatc^ tidMa,^ 
its trojo i)be iniumettieu of Asiafio 
mj^tor-rollet I oonee^eatw amount 

muitaiio hay» ' 

beea.ai{^i icdu«tieh hvm e^nefuKnb lb 
tiu» p}ades,.eaiiiusUill» itk,. 
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of camiplK "of different calibres, cbiefty b^onging tO^^ iDdiaii 
idlies, and a number of wall piecea ^ . 

Tba inferiority of tbe Sh^’s force jibing an oil fbe 

^jfoteacted enemy’s camp impossible, he •Was^obliged M encamp 
also, andr to throw up lines rovmd Hm army. Ihe occur¬ 
rence of a general action being thus suspended ,*1116 JBh^’il pios- 
pects were by no means unfaw}urablel aHe hal&*orde^ed.i G(5ymd 
t Edo Bonddl* to collect what , troops he could on the lower course 
ofdhe Jumna, and that chi^f il»w appeased mth 10,000. or 12,000 
horse in the rear of the Durrdni camp. kept at a safe dis- 
* tance from the armyf but spread over the country in tlie Maratta 
manner, so ai^to intercept all suppliea It is* probabld' that the 
'Bhdo employed his own light cavalry in the same manner ; for, 
J}efQre much time had elapsi^, the Mussulman* camp began to 
suffer severely from the scarcity of provisions. ^ 

But Although the D^rdnis were not accustomed to the desul- 
Twinre of toTy Warfare used by the MaratJtas, they made up for 
<f their deficiency by the bold and rapid movements of their 

detachments; and on this occasion, a body of their horse under 
Ait^ Khdn, the grand vazir’s nephew, migde a march Of upwards 
of sixty miles, suj^rised Gdvind Edo’s camp about daybreak, and 
completely destroyed his party, Gdvind E^(|,Slmself falling in the 
action. Whbn the Durr^is had got the comi nand of the open 
ccHiptry, the Bhdo soon felt the difficulty of his situation, enclosed 
in a fortified camp with snch a multitude as he oommanded. 

The Marattas are excellent foragers. Every morning at day- 
hirelik, long lines of men on small horses and pomes are seen issu¬ 
ing horn their camps in all directions, who return before night 
^lo^ed with fodder,for the cattle, with firewood tonj^ down from 
houses, and grain dug up from the pits wherb it had been con¬ 
cealed.'by the villagers; detachments gp 'to a distan^ for some 
darn and collect proportionately larger supplies of the same kind: 


jcemfite' connives by banjdras, a sort (^;cam|)^^^ih dea^^ 
,1|fe . pa^ke of the character of iim sbldi^y more lhan'W. tii© 
fedii^tUe bodf. All these now cut a^; 

af^r.tl^a tip and 
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. Wiui^; tMn^s, “W^ teii^g to th^ oonclus^a, neitiker jjarty 
vas its to hasten the erids. Continual akir- 

taishes .\i^dit .0)^ betiv:^ the aormies: the ll&ixattaa made three 
vigc^tts attacks on tie Duriini ifnesj convoj^ if ere always 
atteni|ltinif to makf . their way |nilS the camp^ and though 
cha^e^ W^th* ti^asure from t^elhi fell inl^ the Imnda of the 
j ^ f ghjS^^ (^ller» were jae^tly forjmrded by Sdiaf ^tal and the * 
jEUjpdf chiefs; and as the Bhdo Iwretiis di6Blculties jeith dignity ^ 
and r^lution, their extent and %iJy increase were unknowi]|^to 
hik ei}bmies. In tHese circumstances, the Indian allies lost all 
patierie, and wearied Ahmpd Sh^ witl;^ their importunities 
that TO would put an end to their fatigues by a d#cisive action: 
but Ins constatft agswer was, ” This is a matter of war with 
which you are not acquainted. In other affairs do as you 
please, but learve this to me.” H# had a small red tent pitched* 
in front of his intrenchment, to which he repaired every moyn- , 
ing in time for praypis at daybreak, and where he generally « 
returned to “dine in the evening. He was on, horseback for the 
whole day, '’visiting his posts, apd reconnoitring the enemy; 
and never rode less tlmn fifty or sixty miles a day. At night , 
he placed a picket pf^5000 horse as near as he could toltht 
enen^, whije oth^ parties went the rounds of the 

encampment “]@e to say to the Hindc^tanb chiefs, 

you sleep; I will tafee^care that*no harm befalls you;’ and«t^ 
say the truth, his drders were obeyed like destiny, jno Saain' ' 
daring to hesitate or delay one moment in executing them.” “ 
During this*4ime the BMo’s embarrassments became daily 
more urgent; and he’made frequent applications to Shujd ud 
doula through C^si Mi (the author of our Narrative) to mediate 
a peace between him and the Mussulmans. When his proposals* 
were made known to the Shkh, he replied that^he was only an 

auxilifiry, Ind had no views of Bis that’.he clmmed the 

entire'i^n^l pf the vear, but left the Hindostani chiefs tc^cSivyi^^ 
oh the^ n^qt^tions as they pleased. Thi migprity of those 
cldoi^wet^ well disTOsed to an awo^odtftion, which ^oolii 
have particularly acceptable’to Shuji. jid dodla; but 
Steadily opposed .the overtures, and succeeded in 
Ml the ruin tb which tiiey would be 

4^: lo*; lAdih^wlulS the'ifo power was stiU'* 
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wh^, must no^l^ve 


■»'* <!> 


''All ' 


IS . '' ifcvJi * 
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state of tte Masatta Host, cooped up amidst. the st^cH of a 
blockaded camp, among dead and dying animals, ahtrO'^de^ by 
' j^mished followers, and threatened with the terrible ednsumixi^ 
tion of the Ivil* which they already suffered. Among their last 
^ffgrts they sent j3ut a foraging^ party, with inntimeJSibld camp 
followers, to endeavour to bring in some relief; *but the help- 
‘ less crowddiscovered bj the en^ny, and* slaughtered in 
prodigious i^umbers. On this, the Chiefs and soldiers Sturoonded 
* th^ Bhdo’s tent in a body*^4hey said^ that they had entirely 
eAausted the last remains of theh provisibns, and that it was 


• better to run any risjc in the field tjian to perish in misery. The 
Bhdo agreed*to their wish: they all partook of hitel leaf, 
and swore to fig^t to the last; and orders jverS given to make 
the attack on the next moniing before daybreaJs^ 

^ In this extremity the Bhdo^wrote toCdsi BAi a i^ort note with 
< hif own. hand: “ The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot 
!‘ hold another drop. If anything can be done, do it, ojr else 
answer me plainly at once; hereafter there will be* no time for 
writing or speaking.” « 

CAsi BAi was communicating this ]|ote to ShujA ud doula 
about three in the morning, when his spies came to re- 
port that the Marattas were g^ttlng^nder grms. Bhujd> 
immediately*repaired to the SbAh’s tenj^^dldesired he might 
*'be awakened without delay. The ShAh soon made his appear¬ 
ance, ready dressed; and, mounting a horse which always stood 
wddled by his door, he rode towards the eneipyj ordering his 
own troops out as he advanced. ^ . 

One *of his first steps was to send for CAsi RAi, and interro- 
A.v. mi. gate him about the source of the intellig|ence he had 
'■* ’ communicated. This he did as%e was moving forward, 

*' until, kbout a mile from -the cagip, he met some Dur- 
rAni horsemen, ‘'loaded ^th' plunder,* who .reported that Ihe 


.Mtmftas fthad deserted their can^ and*fied. On hearing i 
i; thi&, Ahmed 4^ume^ to GAsi RAi and asked him what he said 
4 AS^hat ? but whil#he was }^et speaking, !BIaratt^ an^rn^d 
: their p#6s«5nce i^y a general 4^hi|r^ of their artOlexy hlojag 
the y^dle of their line. the BhAb, w^ib./^Bs: 

upoii his horso limpkinl a Persia^ kalyAn; gave 


a%Va4^a heWh .-'is' ybr^’.'-^e,-!. see.’ ” ' 

■■ 'of ma, 



Ch^i|, events the DEkTH of AlamgIr n. . 

jdrdw^ up Kis army opposita^ aud^ liiiiMetf, tooli^t post a4 his littlo 
ced t«uC whiph was now in the rear of th» Une. 

■^ij^MThe Mui^lmans did not make much use of their guns; and 
thc^* df the Marattaa approached, the sho^ /w^nt over the 
head«of^£heir adi?Srsaries, Th^ actual ei^ement was 
by Ih«ihim KHn Girdi, who rode up to the Bh4^ respectfiilly 
^utedhi^ and said, ‘;You havp often been offinded with me> 
for insisting on regular payHo my men; you shall,now see that 
they have not earned it in vain”. He then seized a colour^th 
his o^ hand, anfl ordered his battalions to cease firmgUnd 
charge bayonets. Theft attack feU on % Rohillae, whose un;> 
disciplined valour only increased themloss, and vn^o were broken 
after a prodigfOus.slaughter. Their defeat Imd open the ^ht ^ 
of the grand v^r,« who commanded the centre of the Duri^l 
dine, and wh# ™ now charged % the Bh4o and Wiswds 
with the flower of the Maratta army. In this chv^, .^tai. 
Khin, the vazir’s nephew, was killed bj his side, and his Dur-o 
r^nis were^ forced to give ground; but he himself dismounted, 
and. with Ae few that were neaj him, determined to die at his 
post. ShujA*ud doul| was next to the gmnd 
Lt could not. see what was passing for the dust: , 

sound of men and/hmses in that quarter suaenly . dimiil^, he ‘ 
sent Cdsi fSi toinqiire the cause. He found the grand vazlr m 
foot in full armour, In an agony of rago and despair, mpmaclf- 
inghism§n for quilting him, and endeavouring to bijng them 
b^k to their janks. "Ride to Shujd ud doula said he, and 
tell him that tf he ^oes not support me immediately,, 1 must 
perish.’* But Shujd., though he kept his ground, did not venture 

to take part in the action. , , * t. i ’ 

. . MeanwhUe these tiliisilfcaons had not escapM ^ ’ 

. aka the reserve which he had ordered up amvM at ‘^e onta(^ 
momait lo prevent the deatractio* of 

battTnow Wb steti*ary but'the j^yantj ^ 

tb ttie Iferattaai uhta Ahmed, after rallymg the 
krd^ ® who refimed to return to he cht down, ^ve 

of his bsm line, and at the ^.e «me d«^ 

" On his left to wheel up and take the enemy in flank. 

*f , ; -1, _■.. .fA.*1. . nm_>Ai IffilUttirWai_ 

.'ail''"'’"'■'“'f ' 
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by ‘ ett<^iAtinesit, vtlie -v^hole Haiitte amy biick» 

and Bed at Ml speed, leaving the field of battle eoyeie^^wij^ 
heaps pf dead” - The victojis pursued them with the fttm<^ 
fiwy; and as* they gave no quarter, the ^aughtet is /^rcely to 
^iiattfton be conceiyed; the pursqjit continuing in e'tei^dirWoh 
for ^fifteen ^or twenty miles. A l&rgof pioportipn of 
who escajied frbm the ene|ny wereiut off by the peseta; 
,>|Ul^ great numl^rs who fell blive int5 the hands of the*I)u|Tani8 
wer^ cruelly massacred in^cold blood. ^The Shdh himself was 
noB^empt ffom a shar^ in these barb^tiel^: for he not only 
4ook no means to present them, but^^at the instigatioif of Najib> 
he made a 8t];jist ^roh fer Jancoji Sindia, who *was oancealed 
by a Durrini chief, and who was made away with to prevent 
'detection. He also cofiipeUed Bhujd ud doula ^ give up the 
pliant Ibrihim Khdn, who Bad been made primer; sent fop 
hitUkint^^is presence to reproach him; and then gave him over 
•to the grand vazir to 1^ placed in confinement, where he .died 
ofihia wonnds within a week.'’ * 

The body of Wiswds Mo was found, and a headless trunk 
which Yas believed to be the Bh&o’s; bu^ the fatd of the latter 
was* so far from certain, that, many years after, an impostor 
obtSffed credit for a time by assuming .hM chapter. ^The 
whole number of the slain is said to alnouiited to near 
200*000.“ Almost all the ^eat Maratta Chiefe were killed or 
wounded, except those who had been left with a force .at Delhi; 
and Malh^ Holcar, who was accused of too ^ly a retreat. 
Mahftji Sindia, afterwards the founder of a gtnat state, was 
lamed for life; and Ntod Famavis, who long kept off" the dowtt- 
^ll of the pdshwd’s government, narrowly escaped by flight.'* 
Never was a d^eat more complete, cdid never was there a 



mos^had tuihoum relations,•and all |y.t #e'des^ction of the 
army |8 a^eatk-blow to their national greatness. The 

uever reco-^ered the*ahock, ^;;dow}y‘retr4te4 from 
y-ptaxM,', : ^ frt>n!^er towards Ffri)a» in a temple which ! 


li.rW Wsras 

AWuelty, 

■ tt*t' p)i<^ 

e. 'Mr 


is ocnndMIic^: 



; f<w»d ,<4 











he had htaelf ei^M near ^ ^ the arm^ 

re^lgd h^c^d ihe Nerbad^ evi^ating|^ahn(^ all their acqniei- 
in ^^ostan.^ Biasensiona aoon htoke out after the death 


B^jf^ and the goyenunent of tile pdshwi n^vea reamed its 
V^ur. ;j^ost of t£e Hilacatta coiMfUesta yrere repovered at a 
4l^t pfn»di,l!ntitw4>3r%idepeiident ohiefe,-with tli8 aid 

Tit'__ __i _j_A rrn_ ^ ^ 



cessation of their common d^ger. Ahmed Shdh'**®*"^- 
^tttrn|d home wj^hoiif attempting to profit by his victory!|||md 
never ifiberwards took any share in the affairs of India.” 

The ^ctom in the last tran^tions h%vin]^ now all left the stage, 
the hji^ry of the Mogul empire here doses of ttsefe Its Kxidnctira 
territo^is broken*into separate slates j»the capital ism^^ 
^desertpd; th|p dbumant to ihe nao^ of emperor is an exUe and •ft 
dependent; while a new race of oon(][uerors has alr^y com* 
menced its career, yhich may again unite the empire under^ 
bett&r ausjfices than before.” 


» Grant Duff. . 

^ Sir J. Malcolm’t Mdlwa, v^. i. ppil20, 
121 . • ^ 

^ [He recogniaed All Gobar, the eldest 
aoQ oi Alamgtr Jl., as'eiif^ii^r, under the 
title of 8h£h Ahum lb N^ith ud Douh^ 
however, remained we impAml deputy 
at Delhi until his dolth ii^ 1770. Shdh 
Alam rcKumed to his capital, by the add 
of the Mahraltas, in Dec. 1771.—£p.] 


*• [It may be mteresting to notice a few 
of the contempoT^ events which were 
now passing In diSerent parts .of dndia. 
In 0^ 1760, Mir Ja’far was des^^ in 
Bengal, and Mir Kdsim set uj!^ his 
place; Daily surrende^ Pondicherry to 
the English, Jan. 14, l/ol; and in the fol* 
lowing May, Haidar Ali dually estahlfthdh 
himaelf in Mysore.—Eo.} 
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ON THE STAiySS y>RMlD ON TH4 DISSOLUTION OF THE EMWRE 

, 0£ DELHI 

• • 

Bahmbini Kxnga of tide Deolai/^} 


wmAsl KiKos or thk , 

DicxAH Ufahnttid I 

• Ohiyds nd dla 

» *AO AH. Stuuiu addin 

Uasoa Gttngd (tar AU Firdc 

ud din 718 Abmod I 

Mohammed i lliiS 769 AM addin 

Mtuihid 1875 778 >ljiimdydn 

Pldd . 1878 780 Mudut 


AD AH 
1378 780 


Mohammed IT 
Malitadd II 


AD A K 

uea 887 


Ahmed It 
Aid ad din II 
W-di 

Kalim . 


d II llbS 88» 

AOMItlAD XIHaS 

It • • 151A oai 
din II 153? 927 

ria 

. . . 1638 


Mtulhld 1875 778 tHiimdyiSn llW 862 W-di 

Pldd . 1878 780 I Mudut 1161 865 Ktdun . > .1628 

’ • • 
Hasak GiNOtJ,* the hT8t king of the Deckan, was an Afghdn of the lowest rank, 


and A native of D^Uu He fanned a small spot of land belonging to rounded hy 
a Bramin astrploger, named ClAngii, who was in favour with the king, 
and having accidentally found a treasure m his field, he had the hon Delhi 


esty to give notice of it tp h» landlord Ihe astrologer was so much strusiiesvith 
his irftegiity t8at he*exe|^ all hi8 influence at court to advance his folrtuncs 
Hasan thus rose to a f reat station in the Dcckan, where his mtnl marked him out 
among his equals to be thW leader in their icvolt He had befoie assu meg jihli 
name of 64ngii, in gratitude to his benefactor, and now, Dorn a simikr motive, 
added that cS Bahmanl (Bromin), by which his dynasty was aftei wards distm* 


« 


guTshed He fizod*^s capital at Culbarga 
The revolt oj the i-lja of JVarangal, and the foundation of the new pjoverdment 
of Bijayaiiagar, were favomable to the insurgents at first, as they increased the 
embarxassments of Mohammed Tughlak, the raja of Warangal aim sent a body 
of horse to ussist Hasan Cyingd in his final struggle* but their estabbshment 
cut off a large portion t*f tho Mussulman donumons towards the south, and soon 
led to boundaiy disputes, i|hich involved them in an unceasilig war wittf the new 
monarchy • * ' ♦* * 

After the death of Hl|an G&ng^, these waT<|» especially that with Bijaf mjiigar, 
continued, almost without intennniBion, until end of^his dynasty wms wi^ the 
They did not for a long tune make much alteration in the Hind* an#***”^^ 
Mahometan idbits the rdjas of Onssa and T4bng*na, 9fc one tune, a * 

made their way to the gates of Bidar, whicn was then the gapital a*» 
hut th* Mahometans were gauters on^the whole, th^ occupied most of tho 
country het|feen the Ktshna and Tumbadra, and in ad. 1421, the ^bmarff 
king Ahmed 8h*h, took permanent possession of Warangal, and compelled the 
i*ja of Tdlin^i^ to rehnqjdsh hut aneieot capital. t 

*■ ^MsMonDtem tlmlaliodcvtfaiKaastaD dy* * The royal title aanuned tgr Hmau erti jlia 
HSiSaMadMnii^otlufwiSB MMoxS^ eddln Imt todiitmaalidihimmuaother Hfaw 

fi^KWtthta, olo hjutwnttm asepnmteliistoty of ^ t«na luma^ I W« t*(siiu^*ln» oneiiMl 

ii» fh%AM iv efOed, BidAs’ aj^etlAtloB * «« 



Ajpkend. 




itSTOSY OP lUOti. 


4t lengtlbf in ^ 'nrign of Mohammed IL, tiie last of the B^^nani Mngs who 
a.»! hti, “. ' i^ercisedthe ftaictions of sovereignty, Amber BAi,^ai^1^»of the 
.A.W. sm. lAja of Orissa, applied to the Mussolman prince tb assist him In 
'asser^g his to that govenment; promising, in the event of success, w 
become his tr^taiy, and to ced^to him the^ii^cts of BAjamandri and 
flbn^pUIi, at the mogths of the ^shna and Ood&ve#L. Mohanwed Accept^ 
th^bfler, and sent an army to support*tlie pretender. Am^tBdi 'was put in 
l^poMession of 9ri|^, an^ the two districts were made over to the Mussulmans, 
%t.urr, and occupied by their trofps. Amhei Bli subfts^ently endeavoured 
tojegai^ possession 8 f the districts he had cede^* wh^ Mohammed 
moved against him in person, invaded his country, reduced'.)^ to 
submission; and, aftgr setting ^jamindri i^d Gfodapini, carrledhis 
arms to the southward along the coast, annmeed Masulipatam to his 
•dominions, and pushed hi% incursions to the<jelebrated temple of Cfochi, or Con* 
joveram, near Madras, which he plundered. ' • . • 5 . 

I^e saline king met with equal success on the opposite coast of India, 
his minister having acquired possession of*lhe Cdnoan, the tract be-. 
tween the Western GhAts and the sea from Bom^piy to Goa The Bah- 
man! kings had been occupied in this conquest f(£r more than forty 
years, and had suffered severe losses in that rugged and wooded 
country, and, alter all, were never able perfectly to subdue it. 

The Bahmanl kings wore several times engaged in wars with those of 
BhAndbah and MAIwa, generally on the frontiers of BerAr: dn one occasion 
(A.]>. 1461*2), the king of MAIwa advanced to Bidar, then tte capital, and 
m^ht have taken it, but for the timely ^d of the king of GuzesAt. 

• t . 


Colmowtof 
Bitisjiandii 
MU MUttli- 
patam. 


Partia] con- 
miwtaf the 
Cdnoan. 
dFmm 
A,D. 1469 to 
A.u. 1471. 
a.h^ 874 t« 
A.Hr87& 


t * “ 

* Byrnsty of A'dil 8hdh 
fOUNDED BY YtJsUP A'dILSHAh, A tURKISH SLAVE. 

AO. AH. AU AH. . „ . AU AH. 

YUapf A'dil Shdh . MS9 896 thrihim A'dil Slidh 1585 914 Ilnr^ A'dU Shdli 
luaSl A'dil Shdh . 1510 915 AUA'dUSbdh . 1657 9^ . . .-1570 987 

MaUa A'dil Shdh . 1584 941 

YdstTF A'dil ShAh claimed an illustrious descent, supported by a plausible 
history. The Indian ,historians represent him m son of the ..Ottoman sultan 
Amurath, and brother to Mohammed II., the bonquerox of Constantinoide. They 
relate Ibat ho was* qn infant at the accresion of- ^ohamxned, that he escap^ 
being put to death tilth the rest of his brothers iQr tlm contrivanoa. of his mother, 
mmILwcs by her means conveyed^ Persia. ^ ® 

:.'.,^ng obliged to flyc from Persia at the cage of siSteen, on account of some 
suspicion cA his 6irth, he was inveigled to the Bahmaaii cotut, and there sold as 
slave. 

: B6 ros;^ Aocording to the oou^ of adveqturers, nnW he assumed 

. ^ drown, as has been tc^ . ^ v if 

i >t l^om tW time he was occupied in nu^rtir^ KArim Ba^, the Uamper df the 
l^khaiW goventment, and in seising the possesriqns of otl^ cMm.siK>ijlpd, iidi^/ 
i|Ee him, wme endeavouring to amert tibrir. indepeirdepee. pe wae.alsp 

lilwHoh, 

' >l^fcoique&ta ficom a sort df- 


- - 
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. notion of ^ ^ bdfr tdngdom may be gained, 1m ammi|»g tbe Bima 

and fyf&ea tat bis botuadoiy on the east, t^e titet Ttunbadra Extent of the 
on the soothf tb£ sea from near Goa to near Bombay bn the west, 
a&d p^haps the Nira river on the north. ^ 

He afterwa^ invdved hUjiseU in tresb tronbloa by his |eal Bat the ^ia reli* 
ig|iox^ rrhiel^be had, ii^bed in Persia froft some of the immediate A^ttdm^ to • 
felldwters of Shebh SAfi. ^e declared tSat faith to be the Wablished tho 

; religion of the «tatet and proceeding so nnexampled in Indj^ he 
».i!tnued>miuch disaSe^ion nmqiig his own inbjects, and {Iroduo^ a combination of 
' sp the othhr Mahometan kings against hims He shov^ gi|-at resolntion in 
- tfbppc^n^ himsel/against this oonfederaOT, and great skill in disuniting its m&d^ 
lismf Imt it was (vdy 1^ rcnonncing his*mnonations in religion that he was able, 
gt reconcile him^lf to all h?3 opponents. 

~ His son Ismail was a miSor atjiis death. The imnister who acted as regent 
planned nsnrpnticjn of the government; and i'bis view pnt Religious 
bimself at the headsof the Sunni or native faction, and dcpresJsi and 
discharged the foreigners. His plan having failed, the young became as 
..violent a Shia, foni^ his army entirely of foreigners, and would enlist no Indiito, * 
sUnless he were 4he son of a foreigner, a FTt&n,* or a fi^JpAt. He nJIccted foreign 
manners, and always used the Persian and TArkl languages in preference to that 
of the D^an.* , . * * * * 

Ibsihim, the fourth kidg (the third having only reigned six months), was # 
zealous Sunn^ and dischargetl all the fordgn troops. recalled bj^his 

son Ali, an enthusiastic Shla. During the minoiity of All’s son, IbrAhlm II., 
there was a struggle between the faclions, in which, at length, the Sunnis 
prevailed. , * , ‘ 

A change of more importance than these revolutions of sects was tlte Mse of 
the ^rattas. These HinAAs having fallen completely under the RiMPtho • 
■ kings of Ahmednagat an^ BijApAr; in consequence of the 'extinction Maiittaa. 
of their own rdja if Dedgirl, were treated as subjects, and employed without 
distrust. YAsuf, the first A'dil bhih, is said to have given a conunmjpl *||f 
12,000 infantry to a MaAtta chief;* and in the subsequent reigns they^shared 
the fortunes of the natives, being entertained in great numbers whenever that 
party prev’ailed. were known under the name of were often horse* 

and by their Jlight mid pi-^toiy operations contributed to introdocc^the 
of defence to which the BijapAr government always had recourse when attacked. ’ 

A remarkable innovation was introduced by IbrAhim (the fourth king). He 
directed the^ubUc accounp to be kept in the Maxatja language, instead of the 
Persian. Considering that this was the language of all the village accountants, 
a^ tiiat tire body of theioffioers of revenue and finance wAe also genially Hin* 
dAs, it is sufprising that the*improvemenl not introduced sooner, and more 
extensively copied. , s « ^ # 

There were constaut wws add shiftily confederaaies among the Mtt|mlman 
kings: in both of which therdjas of Bijayanagar edten took a^art,%s ' 

did tiie Idi^.of EhAndAsb and GuserAt, th| latter witfaftnAch wdght. othw JuLow* 
la aif these wars the con^ant enemy of the A'dil bhAh was ^ hTisAnl ^ 

Shdh ci Ahmednafi^* theit hoWuty being eansed by rival claims to the possea^n 
of .B^^UpAriimd some other districts on the left bank of the Bima. ^ 

■ At length, the four great Ifahometan governments, A'dil ShAh, HisAm SbAb, 

V ' <1 I, • . Aw* 

tint Pwiwnl (• Abilsot of BinAMbsaiAwao tig* 
b$upam of ^ g M a w i lmn a^ ttuslo^'' 


V fitCa foir mther pathiaf is a mm often 

bat smaS 
ihpsodwatB <tf 

vqL ^P( 7k Hm nmuric «)£rail 


■akw of tfie aktoote ti tfS at aqr. 
CUmtSttfir^nriaSk 


«• 
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9^ an^ Eutb SMb, formed ft league against B&m ltdja, then. 
tftUng at Bijayanagar, the result of which haa been re&ted in the 
text (page 4^7;^ * • 

Amnng^'the'^her wars of the A'dil^hdhl kii^, those with the Portuguese 
Warn with the menlioQ^ by the native histonana wit^ affected negligence. Tb^ 
state that Goa was lost udfeer Yiksuf, retaken fcy that Mn^oin person, 
and lofbag^n under his*son Ismail;* bu^fts the kings of Blj&p^ir and Ahm^* 
naigaf afterward^ n^e a admultaneous attack on the Portiqpresft at Goa and 
<5boul (A.D. 1670), and weA both repulse^, it is evii^ptihattlef could not have 
b^ insensible to j^he formidable chiWa^ter qf tlieir antagonists.’' * 

*Thls confederacy, as well as the battle of T41ic(5ta, was subsequent to the 
accessiftn of Akber. When that em^ferof^rst interfered oSectually in tbe affairs 
of the Deckan, the last-mentioned king, Ibrdhfin II., had^meiged from a long 

i^as taking an active paAr in the internal tiisputes of 


A%. 1605, 
A.H. 1004. 


minority, and 
Ahmed^agar. 


JDj^nasty of Nizdm 8hdh at Akmednagar. 

FOUNI^ED BY AHMED, A HINDlJ. CONVEKT. , 


Ahmad . . 

BurhAn . 
Hnsvin « 4 

MnriezA. 


A.D, A.H. 

1400 set) 
IfiOS 014 
150S 061 

1669 ora 


MiiAn Hutthi 
Ismail . 
BuihAn II. . 


A.D. A.H. 
1988 096' 
1988 097 «| 
1500 009 


Ibr&hlm •. 
Ahmed II. 
Bah&dur , 


A.O. A.a. 
. 1904 1003 
. 1994 1004 
* . 1905 1004 


7bb father of Ahmed, the founder of the Kizdm Shdhi^dynftsty, ufas a Bralnin 
of Bfjapdr. Harifiig been, taken prisoner and .sold ttg: a sljVe to the Bahman 
l|||^g^b9. converted, and rose to the first dignity iif the state, and his son 
tmclar^' itimself king (as has been related) on the dislolution of the Bfdunanl 
government. So far were his descendants from being ashamed of t&eir origin, 
that they had frequent wars with the kings of Berdr for the ^Tssessiod of Pdtf 1, 
a villa|e in the latter country, to which their Bramiiv.ancestorahad.been heredi¬ 
tary accountants. In the same spirit Burhin (who was the second king) 
appointed a Bramin, named Eftwar Sein, to be his p^shwA or prime minister, 
and derived great advaq^age from the confidence ^he reposed os him. .This 
dynasty imitated that of Bijdptlir in employing'Marattas, But not to the same 
extent. Iboae in thSir serrice were chiefly infftntary,^and much employed as 
garrisons in hill-forts. * \ * * ® 

liberality to other religlbnl^did not sap the Khfdm ShAhs from the 
^in^uettce of th% sects in their own. Vhe second king op^y pro&ssed 
* t};ft Shift religion; and, although asssoled by tunralts within, and a 
QpmbinatlQn ^ the orthodox kings, around, wau more sndbes^ than 
’ .his uei^ioaiMt and made go^ the et^Ushmrnit of his own sect. 

;; A look place in consequenee of the mnn% of HirAn Hnsein, the J|tth 

foreigner by whom that act wm effecttiii'b^.j^^^ 

^ • . and the Snnnl wHgibh introduced. , . ;> V -. ' 

however, bi^, out among fh(^ Sunnis themselves uijditt tim' i^ 
.^gl^lsp^ is <^»me(|nmcie o^a powerful prime ministor.dedaiiiig W.a.^ 


■ * 
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,8ect called Mdidevii or <%eir Uehdl, vbich is very odiona to the ^ther Mussal* 
maos. '^It diay. have been owtog to this division that vA find the a,i>. itss, 
native Deckanil and the Al^rssiniaas on dbEterent {Ales in the diasen* ^'^■ 
ftons which nltixnaMy destroyed the mona^hy; but those disseumons had not 
much of a religious character^ ^ * 

. .Thi&Bhatfi of the Alttnednagaz governTtents in the wars and confederacioi^of 
the other kingj has bwn noticed. Itdiad also wars of lt» own with tfa« 

Xhdnd4sh ai^^ BdfAr, the last of which kingdoms i^subvw^ in j^^ w^ *** 
ff4L.D. 1672, and anAexed ib^tenitory to its own. Previous^ this ’ • 

'‘success, the Niz&m Shdhi king wa# sabjlctedito a great humiliation, having been 
''beaieg^ in his Capital by Bahadur 'Shdh, king of Quzerdt, Ind compelled to 
acknowledge his jtoper^rity, ^nd to do lyftuagp to him in very submissive fcg'ma' i 
A stiU greater degradation Waited his successor, who was besieged in 
Ahmednagar by Bdm of Bijayanagar, then combined with A.n isso, « 
Bijdpiirt^d r^ced to accept an interview with Am on terms of 
marked inferioritj^ * * • 

It was the pride displayed by Bdm B&ja on this and some other occasions, that 
.‘led to the general combination agdinst him, the result of which has A.n ifiSS, * 
; been already xupnuoned. • •*'®' •• 

It gives a great idea of the power of Ahmedn^ar, although on an unfortu¬ 
nate occasion, that in one campaign against the A'^1 Shdh, the king ftiweaaneons • 
lost, upwards of 600 gwbs. Many of these may have been mere • 

swivels; but one was the famous cannon now at Bijipdr, which is one oj^tho 
largest pieced of btass ordnance in the world.® 

Ferishta men^ons the great prevalc&ce of duels (an uncommon practice in 
Asia) under,this dynasty. #Thcy were occasioned by the most trifling disputes; 
it was reckoned.di^onourable to decline them, and no blame was atta<&ed to 
the death of the parties, provided the combat was a fair one. Ferisl^Jiiinaelf • 
witRessed a Aeeting of^is sort, in which there were three on each «tde, and 
five of the combataits gresjbearded men, and in considerable estimation at court. 
Three were killed on thi epot, and the survivors died of their woun ds.*® jy i%> 
duels were always fought with sabres. 

At its greatest extent the kii^om of Ahmednagar comprehend^ aU that is 
now called the i^bah of Aurang&b&d, and aU the west of that of Extent of th« 
Berdr, It qlso possessed, a portion of the seacoast in thS Cdncan, ^“4^^ 
between the tracts belonging to Qiuserdt and! Bij&pilr, * 


• Dynasty of Kutb ^lu^k at QoUdnda. 
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ShAb, the foui^ of the dynasty, was a Tilrlc^ Of ^ 
'^Bhmadlnin 1^^ Ha <dafmed descent from the head of his clan, and he 
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QtuQ^, fib Indiflia man in quest of niilitatx eerHod. Hq jmtered the 
^gtuurdl pf' the Mng, (Ustingnished hims^ on man^ ooc|(dbn8, and was 

ji^ernpr ot T41ing&na when the monarchy broke np. It is not certain wheil|^ 
he Awthhad the myal ti^ but he vasts king in snbStaxme from a,d« ISIS, a.^' 
, 618 . * . . , 

openly professed the Snla religion from Ws accessiorlf. and met 
jl5n. with no opposition in introdn^if^t it into his domitj^ona 

> At ^ mid of l^g re^i he left a terdtory esten^g from the Goddrori to 
latent of hii beyond the Kishna, and iron| the sea toa> Hhe dxSirii west of Heide* 
ktogdc^ T&bdc^ about the seyent;^dghthdegtee'of east longityide. the north* 
western districts of this territory were ^agments of the Bahmani kingdom, and 
those dh the 8onth*west were gained froj^ Bij^anagar; l^t by far the greater 
OonquertBfrom part of Suldljfi Knli’s conquests wore fgam the remains of the Wa- 
tfa#£[iudaii. rangal fomily sd^ other chids of T^lingdna. He ^ined a great victory 
at Cdndapilli over al^ those chiefs nsited, with the addition of tie r&ja p| Qrissa; 
and although the Idja bf Bijayans^ar afterwards endeavoured to support the 
^BQse of his religion, the government of Wai^gal was ilSter restored, nor the 
If^ometaa power disturbed, within the limits above mentioned^ 

Snltdn Euli was sometimes interrupted in his operations ^aiil^ the Hindds 
yr«n wuh the* V attacks from his Mussulman neighbours, especially Ismail A'dil 
vthsr i^ome- gh4h. He, however, took a much less acti-j^e share than the rest in 
kinga among the kings of the Deckan. . • 

Hf was murdered at the age of ninety, by hie^son wpo succeeded 

Mm, and reigned fok sbven' years. The thjrd ^g was a minor, and qrdy reigned 
a few months; but Ibr&hlm, the fourth of the line, rmgned thirty years, and his 
time.w^ marked by most of the few important transactions of the dynasty. 

^ He had s Hindi! minister named Jagded, and most of his infantry and all his 
Intrihitt^Se garrisons weore composed of TdHngas of i9c same rellg|^on. Jagi^ed 
toniish king, quarrelled vrith his master, fled to Bordr, andhwas^thero appointed to 
a gjrei^t command, He afterwards went over to Rdm*l^ja of Bijayan^ar, and 
by Ms influence a combination, formed between the r&ja, All A'dil 
bhdh, and Ali 'Barid ShAh, was enabled to overrun a great part ol^IbrAhlm's 
country, and shut Mm up iif his capi|^; peace was howerer restored,^d IbrA* 
him aft^wards joined 4n the general confederacy against BAm Bn^a. • 

The KutbsShAhi kings took part«in the wars and alUanees of ^ other 
Mahometan monarchs, in wMch th^ are generally, connected with the kings of 
Ahorndnagar; but these occasioned no permanent change in their condition: their 
Co^oociaioti eggrandisemenS was alwsys at the eypenm of tl^P Hinddl. IbrAhim 
' • b>ok advaptage of the disturbances in Orissa, and the invaaon of that 

'^**“^“**^ country frojoa Bengal, to recover BAjam^dll and the country north 
of th^OodAvefi up-to CMcacdl, wM^had been seised by thq Hindds In the dis* 
aoiMpil^o# the jBahmani kingdom; Hod hia suoASsor, Mohammed Euli, carried, 
ctn l^ wnqtlisto to the south of the I^na, aha add^ Oandiedta, Oadspa, and 
’ Hie'|<^o£Ahe cluntrf up to the river I'hnAr, to his dominions. ; » 

He^esAbM, He ah flrst gave .it the mam of 
(b/which ihp Hindds Ooll it si^>, and tdit he tmiuderied*^ <»||tal 
igMrnw^mteof^l^da. ^ •• 

,ii;^i'>%ign^.'foyih^y.y«an after Akl^s 'caj^^ of 
BteHoh affoot^ ^ those r^te \ ■''. 






m 


J)yna§iy of ImdA %Mh m 
'■ • * » 
FOUNDER BY WATE ULLAHr ^DESCENDED FltOM A CONVEBtED 

HINDtJ. “ - * 


• • 


* 


A.a ^a - . •A.a a*h. , a-b. *.«• 

' Fai^traikh -•1484 890 DeryA (about) , 1559 936 j Tufdl 
idAuddin .- . 1604 910 [ ButMn(perh^). 1600 968 \ ^ 

Thb little thatla kilSwii of thif small kingdom has fpomd a place in tustory 
of the neig^iboniing states. * It extended from the InjSfe hills to the (JodAveri; 
on the west it l^rdered on AhmeSlnagar and KhAnftAsh, about the middle of the 
BeTenty''8ikth de^ee of east longitude. 0% the east ita linSts are uncertain, but 
probably did not takodfi NAgplii. 

Though Fath Ullah eacercised ^vereign authority, yet Aid ud din seems 
to hare takea^e^itle of king." • 

During the minority of Burh&n Imdd Bh4h, who probably succcodod about 
1660, his prime minister, TSifAl, usurped the government, and the* slate sierged. 
in t|mt of Ahinednagar i9A.D. 1672, A.H. 980. » 


DynoMy of BarCd Shdh at Bidar. 

4.IX A.H. A.D. A.I1, AiP. A.tt. , 

. . 1498 904* IbrAhim 1562 BOO MirsAAU .•Iw- 1000* 

A_ 1504 910 Kasim U. 1669 997 Amir 11. 

Aii. . . . 16^ 9« 

Thb Barids derived soiite importance at first from appearing as thomiiriaters 
and representatives of the Bahmanl kings; but the illusion was up 

beyond thtf life of KAsim: neither he nor Amir took the title of king.’ > 

Their te^torias were small and ilhdeflned, and the period of their extinction 
is uncertolD. * . * ’ 

Amir II. was reigning in A.». 1609, A,H. 1018, when Ferishta closSd that part 
of his history. 
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}lfdd &ah iclgnsd ^ wwk. 


A.B. 

T99 

816 
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A.D. A.I1. 

MHhUk«ld8b4hB4euai46d 888 
IfondterStUUiU.^ 1611 917 
^ttoemidwShih . 1626 932 
Ikhmdddhaiill.. 1626 932 
B^urShib . 1628 9|2 


» » .in. A,B. 

Mfriu Hobiuninem «^ 
SbAhFwfuW . 1^ 1M3 
»Am<W8hto»IH. im 9§J 
medShAhlt. . 1661 9^ 
MosaasrSbAhlU.., 1661 969 

. oh- ^:lunrt}k>east and etat hy a hil^f tr^ which'^j^pects 

,.tl^Ainvi^mouht8liMt»ithfbeyiii^a on Hie south it has ^ 

the sea, nrfflch he«dy suhrotinds a pasrt of it, and forms a peninaala o* 

'equal ^.e|le&t4o all ^ cdf Hw provt^; on the west it h^ 


'^J^ddiog ^1^ j^rtkm ei^ii^ the Bin. 


l only open pfsetr 'tbe.'ltontier b oh; 

Im4fm. SiSA^ Sftl. 
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tli^ noTtib'^ertjWW'hete a |>lain between thp hills and the desert cotmec^ It with 

^ a: • 

l!he northern hills are steep and rugged; and the brandies whidi ra^ send out ^ 

towards the south are covered with ijiick woods, as are the numerous ravines'^' 
which run from t&ir Ipise to the principal rivera country gradually gets 
WOT# op^ as it recede from the mountains, and the lowe# part, streUpiinif f<* 
about difey miles in depth along the sea, is a*i)Sain of extraordiuto frrtility. 

1)he*^enin8ula i» sometimes distinguished from the rest of ^.erfiit, and was 
iofeorly called Sdretn (or Sfirashtra), now^Atiw&r. # ♦ * * 

It is for the mo|t part composed ^f*low .hills, Isnd is, in gei^ral, nSked and 
unfertile: but there axe separate plains on the sea, which extend to a great dis* 

^ twice inland, and axe rich and open. • * ■ * V. * 

Nearly in the south is a hiUy district, called BAbriawAr, ^ch is covered with 

wo#d8.; * • 

When QuiscrAt sepMated from DeUn, the new king had but .a Harrow tgrritory 
Oririnsi extent ou the fdain,* On the north-west were the independent rAjas of JhAldr 
of kingdom, ^nd 8ir6hi, from whom he occasion|Uy levied cdRtributions. The rAja 
of rdar, another RAjpAt prince, was in possession of the western §art of the hills; 
an^’though he was often obliged to pa^ contributions, and somrtsimes regular 
tribute, yet those advantages were seldom gained without a struggle; and he was 
d coustint sOTirce of disturbance to the king of GuzerAt, by joining his enemies and 
hirbouxing fugitives from his country. * 

Thg rest of the hiUy and forest tract was held by>tho mountain tribes of Bhils 
and CAlls, among whom sonw RAjpAt princes, mostly Aonnected with ^AwAr, had 
fdso founded petty stetes.^ • • 

Tb®. Mnijjsula was^ the hspds of nine or ten HinoA tribes, who had mostly 
come from Cach and Sind, at different periods, some centuries before. They were 
\)robal%llibutary, but by no means obedient. All these petty staljps preser^pd 
their existence durjpg the ascendancy of the Moguls, andiwore, within these few 
yews, almost as iudependent as under, the kings of Goztr^t. The real possessions 
oftnoji^gs, therefore, only included the plain between the Mils and the sea; 
and ev^of tl^t the eastern part belonged to an independent rAja, who/esided in 
the hill-fort of ChAmpAntr. On the othw hand, the GuzerAt territory ^stretched 
along t^e sea to the ^uth-east, so as to include .the city of Snra4*and some of the 
countey b^cgid it. • . • • 

With small means, the kings of GuzerAt made, at least, as considerable a 
, figure as any of the minor kings, except the Bahmani famUy, in the D^kau, 


w 

• Moza^^ 8hdh$ 


if ' 0 

jTtkita&'.Vit Mihk was appointed goternor of OhwwAt in the 6f Flrte 
l^MuidiNi ity ll^hlak.' greaA the Mussa^aut of the prb- 

vlttcefc and CTOU excited the sus^ous of the ebt^bf D^, by 
' tS^^**^* meah#h« took to court the HindAs,he.wi^ disidacseilby Nillt ud diii,; 
■ KhAn was ia bis room. Ibihat opposhi the eutwmee of' 

the new gpTptimr, with an army ehle^oomppied dlHihd^ 

. defeated, ahdMbsaier took pQ8aesdon.>> Wbaffer ^’ibe son of a 
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, B&Jpidt ooQvtart, ^adjiaen from a low station about oourMo tbo higbost 
offic^ H& bad bim^dil boea brought up a KtnssnUnan and a nobleman, and 
ajppeats to bavl been jraMtiar desirons of making hi8*origiii be forgotten by hostility 
the Hiadds* \ a 

T B is nned^ainwben he topk the title of king. Hia reign^conanenced in rcaUty 
^fronithe ^|ftae wbmi he became gOTemor? He was successful in his ^ s 
wars. He ocgipied I'dar, and brou^ the rdja to subjmasion. He ^h. ras.’ 

^ fought a gre%t ba^ in the peninsula, after which he toak end retained 
■ Did, on the seac^aJt: heenrq^t to war vdth the king of Khdnd^sb, about the d^- 
triot of Sult&npdr; and althou^ hos^jdtiel u^re often renewed ^ after reigns, yet, 
for his tipe, the question was fayourably settled. , ^ 

He once besieged l^ndalghar, in M4l^r, and extorted a contribution: tic pro* 
coeded from that place to Aimir,*on a pilgrimage j ond on his woy back plundered 

, Jhdldr, and destroyed the temples^ , ^ 

His g]|eat^ war ,was wHh Mdiwa. Hdshapg Shdh, the ^ond king, was sus- 

• pected of poisoniig his father; and as Mosaffer had bben Aiwery ooonpatlon 
friendly terms with tWfrdeceased, he made the revenge of bis murder a andnaba^upiit^ 
pretext for invBdi|g MlUwa. He was successful beyond bis hopes; 

, he defeat^ HiSphang, made him prisoner^ and got possession of the 
whole of his kingdom- He soon found, however, that he could not 1^7, ^ 

retain his conquest; and, perceiving that the inhahitanjks were about ’ 

to set up another king,%e thought it prudent to get what be could from hit 
prisoner, an^Mw restore him t(wthe throne. During MoznBer’s govern* A.n 1408, a 
ment, h^mdd T^ghlak came to Guzer&t^ on his fli^ht-^pm Delhi: he 
was ill*received,^d obliged to repair to MAlwa. '' • 

Hdshang ^hdh did not feel his restoration as a favour, for on thp death of 
Hozafifer he took part with a faction opposed to thsuaecession of that 
king’s grandson, Ahmed Skith, and began a series of wars botivcen the 
two countries that lastpll for many years. Ahmed Shdh thrige in* H,”'waw witli 
vaded M4lwa, and^nce panetrated to SdranpUr, in the cast of the M^wa 
kingdom, where he gainea a victory. On the other hand, the king of 
Mdlwa assisted Ahmed’s Inemies, Hindd as well as Mahometan, com-, 
laned with*the refractory rdjas within the territory of Guzerdt, and a.r W2, 

^ce Tnmfft Ms to the capital, but without any important result. ^' 

Ahmed Shdb made, alst, &e usual expeditions against I'dar, Jb4^r, and the 
pftTiiuiimlft, and bad two wars with Khdnddsh. On one occasion, he And with othtr 
marched as far as Ndgdr, in the north of Mdrwdr, where his uncle was 
in revolt agftnst Beiad Khigr, of^Delhi He was obliged to retreat on • 

the advance of that prince, and was pursued as far as Jbdidf.” x.h. sift 
He was also «aga^ with a new enemy, in consequence of the capture of the 
islands of Bbmbay and Salse^by the Bamns^i king of the Deckon, A.n use, 
during an attempt to*fubdne the Cdncan,** • * . ^ A;?, sijs. 

It does not appear how those ftaces came into the l»nda of the king of Qnzerdt. 
It may be inferred that they were detached possessions, as fhe expedi^n ^ re« 
cover them^as made by sea. The B<dun^i king w& .driven out, but retrained 
hqstite, and more th^ the king of KMndnsh 1ji his wan with Ahmed 

ShSh. iai tiese ditinrbanoea, Ahm^ Shnh brought the interior of 

* (jhiserAt ii?<iO good oi^. He estabUtiied forts in different phM»8, to bridle the 

- disaffectedt .and hsUtthe town of Ahmednagar (the solid mid exteusivo w^ of , 
which stil^emain), as a ch^ on the iAja of I'dfff. He also, founded AhmetaW^? 
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. . apd still one of the greatest cities bot^ trom the 

nwaber of tbe i^hitants and yie magnificence of the biSida^ “ 

Ahmed. Shih was a zealous Musenilman. He destroyed t^pW and built 
and is sij^d to have greatly centribated to extend his i^igion among his * 

contests with MAlwa and I%ar continued und*thetwo nitt Kings, 

‘ Mohammed Shdh and Kutb Sh^H The second of (Kutb ShAh) 
comme^ a^laore serious, war with Kiimbho,the rtea of Mew:dr, 
whose capital was Ohiidr. ^IKiewdr had baen%ivad^%y Ahmed- ShAh 
in tl^ time of MOkal, the pi^deco^or of KAmbho;„but the present 
war ^nated in the TOppojt giv«i by Kutb ShAh to his relation in 
NAgdr against the RAjjAt prfhee, wtis layiM the foundation of 
that great power, aftca-wards employed by his grandson Sanga against BAber. 

^n-these wars the king of ^uzerAt had almcsit invariably the advantage. Ho 
la'sflf/* gained ^wo'dctoriesji besieged ChitOr, * took .A'tu {a mountain. 

• • • celebrmed for its sanctity), and subdued the rAjabof Sirdhi, one of 

eJKdmbho’s allies. ♦ 

On the death of Kutb ShAh, his uncle, DAdd KhAnfnvas placed oh the 
throne. He was deposed witnin a few days for incapacAy, and became • 
• |n eminent dervise. He was succeeded by Mahmdd, sumamed Bdgar A, 
a brother of^uth ShAh. MahiuAd was fourteen years old at his 
accession { he reigned for fifty-two years, and was one of the grejrtest 
goTBmiiwnt. ^®^g8»of GuzerAt.” Ho soon riho wed his vigour,*bi repressing 
B« rewniw the turbulence of his nobles^ and at an early period of his reign he 
* diversion in favour of the former enemy of his house, the 
, Bahmanl king of the Deckan, when besieged in his capital, and 

• 4.H, 8(|L ’ reduced to extremities by the king of MAlwa. 

HisTcmtory having been harassed by depredations fl-om Cach, Ijp crosse^^the 
to the Ran, overran that country, cmided bis arms tA the Indus, and defeated 
a considensble body of Beldches on its baiBc|. 

Hf^^p^atMt exploits were the redaction of GimAff, or JiSnaghar, and of 
Takes GiraAr 'ChAmpAnlr. The first of these places (GimAr) is in the sputh of the 
wd CMm- peninsula, and stands on a hill equally remarkable for ite strength 
e and sanoAity. ' 

These wrterprisos occupied several years," and affenfed examples of the usual 
despemtion of the RAjpAts, and of more than indinary bigotry among the Mus- 
The rAja of GimAr was compelled to embrace the religion of Mahomet, 
aiM the rAja oi ChAmpAnii^was put to death for a,firm«adherqpce to h*|^ own. 

^ Mahmi^d also queUed insurrections at home, and levi^ tribute on 
Wms. Idar. Intone of hii^^waip with KhA^dAdh, he as for as 

Astrghar; and on a ptevlous occasion, be ha^ obli^*the NizAm 
BhAOjf king of AlyiednAgar, in then)edcatt, Ao raise the siege of 
DfiulatAhAd. * ■ - ‘ ^ 
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Elat wlut chitSi' S^goishM lilia from IbsMt Momlmai^ptinero is the 
number ed Jus madt^^espeditions. Hs, took the isMds of Jlgat HumartUme 
amf Bdt, theiif as ija zeo^ times, nests of pirotes; %nd sent ont vessels power. 

* mounting guns froatCdmbay, which d^Jpd the pirates of Bajtpdr in a.». 

an action at sea. ^ • a-k. 887.’ 

He $l«rsent asOM^id land force ^Hist Bombay, then occupied by a rc^^lted 
officer of the^ahmani king. On thlsf^ccosion, this fleet^as destroyed 
in a storm,|md fte owed recovery of Bombay to |he oo-opmation 

(s thekingofitbb DcoImu^ « * • 

,He had afterwards a more cpnspiratRiaMpportnnity for. slpalising his naval 
enterprise. Tlife Mamldk Sultan of E^pt bad ei}uipped twelve riiips iJtgi, 
the Bed Sesn for the puiposeof atti^ng the Purtugneso .m'lndia, witlpthe Miun>* 
imd Habmiid enters zoalouily fhto his views. He sailed, himself, to 
pamdn, And afterwards tc^Bombay ; and at length sent a large fleet wittith«])|rtu- 
’from yid, undfr the command of idds Sul^i. an officer who had 
^stingoished hi|a8elf at Chdmp&nir. The Guzerdt vessels, AK>ngfa much inferior in 
'Size to those of the Mamliiks, were numerous; and the combined fleets were strong 
enough to attack the Portu^heseVluadron in the harboa{,of Uhoui, sodth of 
hay. , • •• 

The particulars of the operations that followed belong to the history of the Por¬ 
tuguese. It may sufficient to say, here, that htnssulmans w8re sucsesaful fti 
this first action, and tbAAifiz is mentioned with applause by the Portuguese wriftrs' 
for his hnbianitT and court(isy on the occasion. Thcjcombined fleet a.^, , 

was afterwllnls Weated, and the Mamldk part of it annihilated, in a 
great battle- ^pse to Did." * • 

The Majuldks, howeveifcontinned to send squadrons to the Indiai^seas, a prac¬ 
tice which was imitated by the Turks after their conquest of Egypt. Th^ object 
was to open the navigation of the Bed Soa and the Persian Quif, and Isr Afiis pul- 
^ ^se they Assisted tbe^ative powers of kadia in their wms with the PbrtuguoHo; 
but they never eiftertainid any views towards obtaining possessions for themselves 
in that country, * * 

The reign of Mozaflfer II. opened with a splendid embassy from^Sh Ismail, 
king of fersia. The same compliment was paid to most of the Indian 

• ptincesT and probably de.signed to eonciliato their &vonr to the iMb 

Shla religjon, wmch iBmE^ was ro eager to introduce. ^ *'** 

The next six years were spent in inglorious wars with Pdar. A more liononrahle 
enterprise presented itself at the end of that time. Hahmdd, king ^ ^ 

of M4tw|g'having been lymost entirely deprived of Jiis authority by th# Kin^ ^ 
Mddnl Tm, a Hin^d chief to whom he bad confided the management *‘^’*** 
of his aSoiis, fled to ^hirordt, and solicited the aid of Hozaffer, wk^went in per-’ 
son intofllldlwa, took the capital, comjfeU^Rana San^a, who was coming to the 
aid of the Hindd ^use, to ratreat; and, .j^ter restoring MahmM to kismuthority, 
vrithdzew to Guzm-dt withoutfixacting any saeriH^e in rcturo. He had a.s. jsja 
not long quitted Hilwa before Sanga returned, defeated'Mahlndd,^''^- 
and m^ him prisoner; but generously released hUn, mid tnafe 
honoural]^ peace. Sanga was now able to reriE^ himself, on Hqza^er , ' 

ot pdas, and plundering Gnser^ aM 

‘ faras'j|lmied<^^ 

year, iCdcaitec H^ ietidiated 1^ etx^g an army, vjadmMdt Snltib^, 


__ 

- with dw 


and tea diamotwsirf ^ 
w nwMiawta viiiarar< t> ~ 
talte)! 



_____^ _^-T__ 



pisTORt: mm. 


ksvxi^. 


•W»iaat AiAa b^i^ed the rina in MaadesAr, imd h^ granted hna terms, 

w^n the king of H4Iwa arrired to co-operate wifli hie army. She Mag eamestljr 
pressed to profit by this advantage; but Aide was steady, to^ Me engagement, 

■ and irithdrew his troops in spite of t^e king’s remonstrances. • 

JiH. MS. MAmff|r II. died in xj>. 1826, after a reign of fourteen years. 

^e'xapid disappearance of two sons tad successors of (whgse n»Mn<»s 

Bshit^hup were Secandbr and Mahmiid O) left the throne opey; to Bahddur. 
This prince, thouij^ only thg third of Mozaffer’s sons, seems ali^ys ^ have been 
lAked on as the protable bbir of his fath^: on som6^iV'Onteift,4iowever, he lad 
left the court and gone to Delhi, whete no remameo^th Sultdn Ibrihim L6dl 
ufitil Bdber's invanon. His absence occdliohed his temporary e^lusion j but the 

• assassination of onS brother and thp ddjfnsal of th« other replaced hkn in his 
' station. He had still to encounter oppositioif from a rard brother, who was 

aq^sted by Sanga and some other Hindd chiefs. IMs last pretmider being tniAH 
in. action, Bahddur remained fhe only claimant to the throne. « 

His first mea8ur®%ras«to reduce the BAjpdt princes of and the neigh- 
JWtaBpartin hoaring moTmtains. He was’soon after soUeited his nephew, 

Khanddsh, to come lo Ms assistance and tiiat of the 
king of Berdr, who had coMederated against Bnihw Hiz&m stiAb of 

Ahmednagar. 

♦ Theerholtf Ronduct of the wpr was conceded to Bahddur, and his permanent 
Ai mpMma^ supremacy was formally acknowledged by Ihe other kings. Bo sac- 
ceSHfnl were ]|p8 operations, that Nt!!dm,Bh4h, though joinM by Barld 
ot Bidar, was obliged to yield the points in Contest with 
KhAndesb and Berdr, and <b gratify the vanity o4«ah4dur Shdh 
* by an act of personal homage, as has beenlhentioned in aiy}ther place. 
BahdfittiS next enterprise was attended with a still more splendid result. 

Mahmdd, king of Mdlwa, who had been restored to his throne by 
MAivra, and It* Mozaffer IL, was not resta-ained by that obUgation firolh intrigt5ng 
w^iM^oato agaitift the son of his ben^actor; and yira e^!ial ingratitude h6 
2,^ 8cJ*al the opportunity of Bdna Sanga’s deatfi to attack his successor, 
BdnaBSWan Sing, The rdna was before in close alliance Wth Bahddur Shdli, and 
IVbniw- revenge their common injuries. Mahmiid was 

A.B. 8^ ’ pr^ner in Mandd, his capital, and was sent to ©uzerdt He was • 

ShilAa. • afterword put to death; and his dominion| weretalen ppssesriou of 
hy Bahddur Bhdb, and annexed to his hereditary lcm g d»m . 

Bahddur had not sufficient moderation long to enjoy so much good fortune. 
l^biMla One of the piipcipal instruments of the ^volution in tfdlwa was 
Httwa. Silhadi, a Kijpdt, who had risen under Mahmiid to the government 

• of Bdisin, l^lsa, and the other places in the east of Ifdlwa, to whfch he had 

aince added the possetisidh of Hjein.* * * . ' • ' 

Bahdtjpri^hdh a{^}ears to have thod^ltt his couqugst incomnfete, while so power¬ 
ful a chief remailied, espeeialjy al BUhadi was in some measure under the protec¬ 
tion of fhe rduatof Mdwdr. He therefore made him prisoner while on a visit to 
the v^alt^p; and, takin^advantage of the surprise occasioned hythis act of« 
got possession of the city of tjjein: Bdpat Hdi, the son of Silhadi, fied * 
to ^tor} and Bdisin, 8 strong to-fort belong th Htat chief, hrid out 

• ilalrothfflr. ■ , 

It was l<aj^ before Bs^ur could overoome.tlwi o^iosition thus raised*; and he 
)tl|^ti^ve.miHrely fuiled in to, if fitsg, the rd^-di ^ ' 


ce<m Hdl caipediri^ia i 

' f * - 





Dili bjra gp%atamaBi«iial| the Portaj^ese, Imt bad been repiilsed ^ thoralotcr o£ 
the ganieen (Peh. IWIl). , 

H^vuig tattesHrwhiE^B^ ateasttres were ntts^sitf against this enemy, Bah&dnr 
• Bh&h agaiA torned Tai» attentioh to Chitdr.^ So much was the power War-wim 
of M4w&r diminished, that he commmiced his operation| wim the 
< of capital i^^and al the ehd of three mon^ constrained the aIh. es&W 

jCrija to pmchm peace li^f the paymaaft of e heavy oontHbution.* It a. a^sss, * 

was about^^s*tiine that Bahddar<Shdh proYoke# the wa§ with 
. Hamdydn,*thesitsult «t which has ^ady been reBited.*^ During 
. Bah&duT*# abode at Did, he enteijed inw h^tiations with the Dortu- 
gueae. Amoi^other concessions 4ie* gave them leave to ba1|a a fae- * 

tory ; and they ^misj^ed higi, in retorot^tl^a body of 600 Bturopeans. Bahftar i»- * 

to assist him in ledhvering Jns kingdom. As soon as .Quzer&t was 
settled after the retreat of the Moguls, B^itdnr Shth again turned his 
attention to Dij^, where the Portuguese Wore^suiToJinding their new 
faotorj^th a w^'and, as he concaved, converting it into aVriifica* ** 
tion. He there found Nuno de Ounhs, the Portuguese viceroy, who had come witjj 
a fleet to secure y s new acqulsitidh. Bemonstranoea and explanations took plac^ 
to appcaronc^ on a friendly footing; thut both the Mussulman and Portugese 
historians justify the bdiefthat treachery was meditated by both parties, and that 
each was watching an opportunity to execute hij design. Nuno 
Gimha,when invited to visit the king, feigned dekness; and Bahddur, the PortugitKe 
to lull his suspicions, went board his ihlp with af^w attendants. 

When on b(ftird,%dh&dur Shdh was alarmed at some whispering and signs which 
passed betweei^the viceroy and his attendants, and, taking a hasty leave, got bdn 
his boat to go ashore. An afiPraytook place,, which the Portuguese Aeatb of BahS- 
represent m accidental, and the Mussulmans as designed; and the^* 
re^t was, that several lisres were lost on each side, and that Bahidoriphii threw 
hilbself intef the sea^ a^, after being stunned by a blow of an oar, was dfespatched 
with a halbert • , * 

As both parties equalfy held that faith was not to be kept with infi^laj^fther 
has the slightest ciunt to a favourable construction; but Bahadur could have 
had no hhmediate act of perfidy in view when he came on board unattended; 

• and as tBe objesA of the Portuguese must have been to seise and not to murder 
the king, it is imiikely they would, if prepared for such a step^hav^ allowed 
him to leave the ship. The affray, therefore, probably arose unin* a.d. 1537, 
tentionally, from the mutual alarm of the parties: if either was 
guilty of j^remeditated t|eachery, the greatest wei^t of suspicion rests on* the * 
Portugnesft* * * 

BahAdur ShAh’s natoijal heir was bis nephew MahmAd,*the son ef^Latlf KhAn,* 
who had flormerfy been hi8*rival,* but that jfince was a*prisoner in the ‘ bands of 
his cousin the mSther’s sid% MirAn 8b^ king of KhAndAdi; and • • 
the latter availed hrmself of th# circomstooce to’Vdslia the crown for 
himself. He, however, died a natural death'within six weeks; aid as 
^ his larotbef, v^o succeeded in KhAndAsh, though in ^bssesacm of the nnAVivan* 
tages,vnM not so fortunate in profiting fty them, MahmM was dt length set at 
liberfy, and allowed to taketpossession of his 

He togk the title of MaWfid HI., and had a^bigs of sixteen years, Tefltark* 

> ** ajiMn|thsvK«wt!r<i^v«ajiuoat}>we«^ this Aiw dege,iM 

Slaa.vrMaiiml«4tf J«w«kwid^ uSiaaota 

ISrauafwiSw^kief of ChuIMt, SM " ll|fi»4«t,44A ' • a* 

BdiAAiir SbAII^.'fMiUrto- ■■ Seesf vna Judleioo*etpanffisttmof tte 
XediM, wH fanm ito «t lsst;;lam the Moowto of both JMurtiM now cm OcAosot 
tm^ef tiwChradSi^.^ BrigSf Aif«Ma,4nap.' 

Mto lv,|i.itC^ Isrtiwii ^ 
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nothisl^ Jut the Intrigwiaod fhotid^ othis ehlefe. Hia 
A.*t, ^ aeeMi yfis dttendea wita ctroaiaataiices aafBflieq^y ot* W the ordinaiy 

** domestiche.had 
to te b^t up to ^ necTc in » weU.imtim? and had, 
vS?M Ws attempting, em in ihat extitotiy, to 

head to the ^mg as he paM The chapli^u, a{ter ipurder. seat 
pt ^ principal nobler and put each ii^'mtely to dte as he^ppJared* 
He then assumed the,crown; but, as might have been exp^tefi, ^ pat to 

r®® . ^ tbe Remaining officers, the moment he presented himsdf 
A.H. ssj. in public. c r a 

diahradd III. built tl\e castle of Surat, adilctt s^ remains; and Irbewise enclosed a 
pm-k 0 ^ fourteen mifes in circumference tcttb a waU, an unusual work in acountry 
where deer and game of all sorts are so abundant. * <V. 


Abyud II. 
A.6.. 1S61, 
A.H. 9 t)S. 


A suppo^titious child was now set afieby a party unde^ the hatha 
of Ahmed II. He lived to grow up, and probably to have a will of 
was asfessinated after a reign of cigfit years.# 
next set up under the title of Mozaffer m., and the king. 
Gif^wAtoon- pw1;itioned among the fading conspirators. Dissensions 

qu«(iSa by woke out among, them, an^ the country l^ame a Scene of continual 
«onfu.sion, and tumult, until finaUy settled by Akbcr, as' wiU 
*A.u. m * ' te his reign. 


X. 

Mdlwa, 


fovmm) BY dilXwab, of a familt;; fbom oHda. 


RtMOS cor UiVtfA, 


XHUtwoimM 


A,D. A.R. 

1401 tm 


ueshsng Qhdrl . 

M(rflbaiim«d Qh<Sri 
MahmCd KbiJUi . 


A.D. A.H, 

1406 808 

1433 885 _ 

1485 880 U^Od: 


A.». 4 .B. 



KhiU 


It hw motioned that MAlwa became independent at the end of the reign of 

• ^'f folded the capital, Mandd, remarkalde for Its situation on a 

ncn table-land of th^y-sd^en miles’ circumference^ sjrroupffed by' rooky preoi- 
piccs, as wpll as for the m^ificence of its buildinga® ^ ^ ^ 

He was «6gapd in those constanf. waijs with OuzetAt,%hich bare already been 
WmtaSin. rektedip the account tf that kingdom. His BohcesabrsW gene-* 


«!v «■ p«u» »ie. Q.«rit rbuTfi^ 


bwkaa. 
kVom 
A.0,1407, 
A.U»^«Q' 
• A-P. 1433, 
AH. 885. 
A.I>. 1440, 
All|844. 



1 * ‘.c r ijk -* ® •' sAwwuk’ wiuii wim laO 

fowpfc on the Jumna, and with the king of Kfa4nd6sh on 
the Tapti l^ey had also wars with the Bahmani kiim» in Ber&r • 
gpd they once laid neg& to Bidar, the capital of ifnft-nffmod 
mono^ ^.n. 148^. One kbig^Mahn^d I., besieged l^, and was 
drfeated by Behlui Wdl, as has b^ rel»ted.^e sai^e pri^ 
b^an a series of ware with Kdmbbo Sing, the r^a of-Chitdr or 

^ apwards of fifteen yek^^r 
other HindA pnncesi, and fed fo many and mi^ 

yw pudni^changdl intiteCTtenfrter the 


fftOeeii^yamtratMlkfy ist 


‘ifi- 







■-aniiWAv 


m. 


Tberei^ of H. iv^sWra fertile in than all t^tprec^led it, 

* aad deserves to i^:jjft^ealittly netted ' "" * Mahtntwn. 

liamediatci^MOft'f^'itccession of tl^ prince engaged ia,a civil war with 

•his brother, Sihib tjlub, in which his soccess was principally owing to *.» mit, - 
the support^Ch&f oaraed Mddof Ihy, who Joined him at *•*' 
the comnmQceinettt with a odhsiderahle body of his tribe. stra^le 

was l<Hig tmd ardaoasfand'whs-Tenev^, aftof jan intarvah with asrist- Hind%<d»fot. 
aace to th# pi^teader from the king of Delhi; bat |he hdarwe and tnlevts of 
Mldnl&dia^rypievail^ ‘ « # * 

These l(^g>continiied servfbes gave th# l^jpdt chief a oomplete ascendancy over 
hi^ master, and tl^w the whole iSpiihistration of the govcromlnt into his liands. 
The snpesiority thus confeired on'a I^ddjexoited aniversal discontent^mong 
the Mahometans,*and lid to the jchellion of several governors of provinces, «rho 
were emsfagd in succession by !hf^dnl Bdi. ^ 

By the resnlts of these contests M^dnl Mi becam# albpowerful, removed every 
Mahomeftm- fronf abont the king’s person, anti filled tlje ol^ and army with 
Bdjpnts. Mahmdft atjength beoamo alarmed; and. after m nusaccessfal attempt 
to recover his authority, he felt thatim waSra prisoner in his own capital, and seiaie<l 
an opportunity o# cscaph^ to Guaerht^i Mosaffer ShAh, king of^ ^ •* 

* that country, c®mo to his assistance.^ war lasted for more than t;®', m!’ 

■ a year; Mandfi, the capital, was take:^ aftei* a desperate defencea^ b^^^ j^i” < 
by the Mjpdta; and the idng of OuscrAt, having !iestored Mahmtld ' # 


to his autborjty, returned to his own dominions. M6dnl RAi had ^ ^ 
retired to ChandAni, cf which place be was perhaps thi hereditary a!r. 9‘i4.’ * * 
chief. Mahmddjnarthed against him, and found him strengthened by , 

the alliance of Mja Sangaf who hod come with the whole of his 
army to defend ChandAri. *“ * 

A battle ensued, in which Mabmdd was defeated'; and aithough^e^ in 
other points, he was distinguished for Us courage, he endeavoured to ft dffvstH 
maintain the combat until ho was covered with woands,nnhnrsedf and by 

made prisoner. The Edjpift prince treated him with courtesy, and g»ns^ wW d 
after a short interval relcjgeti Urn. 

The mcamspirit of MohmAd was incapable of imitating the magnanimity of his 
enemy. On the (i|path of Sanga he thought to avail bims^ of the Hft ingratitude, 
(Offimlries of a net^eign bv atta<;kmg Battan Sing, tbs son of*the Isite • 
rAJa. Rattafl Sipg appUm" Ic BahAdnr ShAh, who had succeeded 
Mos^r on the throne of GuserAt, and who had likewise reason to u, 
complain of ^e ingratitude of the king of MAlwa. Mahmdd, unable ami hiking.,’ 
to ^thstand so powerful il confederacy, saw hiscapifhl taken by 
BohAdur ShAh, and was afterwards himseU made prisoner; when the ^ 
kingdom of jlAlnra ima p^lmaoeutly annexed tqiGuserAt, • 987. ’ 
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• Khd/nd0L. 

l^tTKSEDvBY MALIK BiJif, A PERSON OE ARAB DESpi^. 


luKos or KBiCH' 
’Dtfsa. 

QUn (lint 
king). t. 

MlrAnAdUKMn. 


A.r>, 

* • 

1899 

m 


A.B. 


801 

841 


A.O. A,B. 
Mfrto MoMiik T 4441 844 

,AdUKh4nL . 1457 801 

Khin . . . 1508 009 

PA'dUKhAan. . 1610 910. 

Mir4n Mohi^nlB& 

£th4h . ’ . .1620 920 


MlHbi Mobirik . 1685 
Hii4n IfeOumourit 
Khdn . . o . 1600 

3a AU^Sklki 1670 


A. a. 
942 

974 

984 


1690 1006 


!Chb ]dngdom of fibAnd^nh was mere^ the lower part of the Talle7 of the 
Tapli Qthe upper part being included in BerAe); o^n the°(WUtlf it had the hills 
n^ch support the table*Wtd of the Deckan, and oif ^e north the Inj^ri range. 
Irwas only separated from fi^uzerAt by forestss It wm a rich country, watered 
by innumerable st|snmSj Its histbry is almost entirely comprfsed in tSie small 
portion which its wars and ^alliancea contributed to tba^ (^tbe neighbouring 
ccountries. • 


The first prince who threw oS his dependence on Delhi claimed W descent from 
^the C^lif 06nar. He was married to the daughter of the king of GuzerAt, from 
^hom his son received the title'of king, and to whom \)^th he and his successors 
acknowledged a sort of subordination. - ^ ‘ 

^ Titerc is nothing to mention in thdr domestic hilbory, exceptothe .taking of the 
, strong hill-fort of Asirghar by treachery from a HindA chief, and ,^he founding of 
the city of BurhAnpAr near that fortress. BurhAnpAiSw^ made* Nte capital. It is 
sun aclarge city} and the mins of public edifices around it show it to have 
c proep^tyc-f formerly much more considerable. The whede of EhAndAsh, 
® Kh4n^.' indeed, seems to have been in a high state of' prosperity uipder 

its own kings: tke numerous stone embankments by '^hicl^ the streamy wem 
rendered applicable to irrigation, are equal to anytlSng in India as works of 
ind&^‘*Shd utility; and, whetW they were made hy^he HindAs or ths' kings 
of KhAndAsh, they must have been in use under the latter, though now in mins 
and buried in woods. a 

Cmqnevd by EhAndAsh was reannexed to Delhi by Akber, in 1699. 

Akb«. * . . ’ 

A.D, 1699, 

A.H, 1008. 


Bended. 


A.l>. 

lUcbr ttd dia** 1388 

AUjrtf.'nt. . 18W 

HlQlBUAiforSbAAi 
nd die) . .. 1842 

Samdar , . ^ 18W 

Oh^duikia . 1867 
SuKIn oiatldtin. 1874 
ShnteUddiaK. . 1883 
:bM1Ubm . .< 1886 

> jty|Al<or J«441 nd 

IW ■ 18» 

Tbp kingdom of 


£b. 


748 

769 

769 

775 

Ids 


m 


0 

Abmed .0 
Niairnddis 

*B 4 rbtk . 
YAsttt . 

I^th . 
Bb4bc4d^ e 
FIrti* . 
JftabtnAd 
IfiMAlfer 
Alduddiaa 


A.S. A.tf. 
1409 812 
1426 <880 
1426«.830 
1428 832 
1446 849 
1461 866 
1481 886 
1481 886 
1498 899 
1494 900 
1497 904 


Naoad 


Sb(r Sh4h . 
^Um . . 

Adidf - , . ^ 

Boydnr .' d 
Jddl ud ^ . 
SoIaiintoXtittil. 
BSytoid .• i 
SMA „ . 


A.D. 

1521 

1684 

1687 

1645 

1548 

1568 

1660 




1578 


A. a. 
927 
940 
046 
982 
966 
061 
968 
971 
.981 
981 


■i^t. on for Upwards of oipildifes altte ito^ievolt 
i;, 9 lpi|^;freqnetit ehiB^ek of dypa^, 

•> 'at; ' ‘ ' • I'db - ’■ vk.. I'l ' ■ 

'dyi^ Im midMN ' ^ a 





'Apsbkd. 




m 


• worth recording. Among the nmirpers vu a HtndA semindib^. His 

son embraced the Mahometan rel^;i^** • . ^ . 


TBis ki]^(mi ae^at one time to have compriehended North Itinoinded 

•Sondergong (Dacca): Jdjnager (!npm) was tributary: AmAm was ocoaskmally 
plundered; Cattak and the ad}oihh:g parti of Orissa wne nA acquired till just 
befoi;e th| extinction ^ the'state, • * 

It was conquered by BMr Shdh, a« has been related, md was in the hands of a 
revolted offi<^ ofiione of his saccessors at the time of ^ber’s session. « 


9 • 

•ifounpiSt/r, 

• 1 • ** • 

A.e«”A.B. I • A.t). A.K. 

Kh^aJehSn. . 13H 70S I nxr&bim . 1401 804 

UoUrik . * . 1890 802 rHdunOd . 1440 8M 

KhXja sjBiHijir,^astr at the time of Mabrndds Tughlak's acecsdon, soemito have 
been unable to ]%tain bis ascendancy during the minority, ^d to have retired 
to his government <3 Jounpdr, and made hiniself independent. Four of hisa 
family followed hSn in succession, and c|rried on wars with the kings of Md|ifa 
and Delhi. Xiey twice besieged the latter capital; but, at length, their govern¬ 
ment was subverted, and their territory restored to Delhi by BehliUJC^ll in A.i>. 
1476. • • • 

Ilf was soon occupied by Bdber after his conquest, and was taken by Shir Shdh* 
and, after tha fall^f his dynaHy, passed through different hands till conquered by 
Akber early hi^ rdgn. « ^ 

It stretched aibng the Gi^ges from Canouj, on the north-west, to the £ront|cj( 
between Bengal and South Behdr on the south-east. • . 


^ A.». A.tt, 

Utdiommed . . 1467 ^2 

Huiein . . . 1467 MS 


j Sind, • 

• • • 

AvtXA the expulsion of Aial;« (A.D. 760), Sind, from Bakkar to re¬ 

mained in the hands of we Sumera Mjpdts, until the end of the twelfth century; 
when the seigning family became extinct, and the government, after some chmigeB, 
W into the hand#of another Bdjpdt tribe, called Sama. • • 

It is unceftadn when tllbBnmeras first paid tribute to the Mahometans ;>«prq* 
b^ly about the beginnii^ of the twelfth century, under Shahdb ud din Ghdri, or, 
bmimmedu^ successors. 

The ^ly Bamas «Bem tea have been refractory, for «ono was invaded by Fifth; 
Tughlak, as has been related (about a.d. 1861). The Samqs.were sooi^ con¬ 
verted to j^e Mahometfe xpligion; an^ ke;^. the cotmijfy till ex](lelled by the 
Argbfins, who it at Akber's accession. • 


Mvltdn. 


Min/rAN revolted during 
It Ml into ihe bandit .of an Afghdn temUy of the name of Langa, who ^Id 
it tsff abotft %c)BntQty. 

OraESUio^rqA' 
^ tlukt tb« eUauw 


; 


XamaMlw 
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listljr iB'tbQ^teenth cenittr;, they were diepoeseseed by the Axgh^oe of Shitl; 
who were? in their tam,*expoUed byErince Ctortoi and Hljali&n feU<>ander the 
hpBBe-OtoKLtttAr. ,?' . . t • '. . o ' 

.' Of prorinoes tonce belon^ng to Delhi, it need oidy be said, that they* 

bhcaigie independent after tiie invadon of, Tamerlai^; and al< 
t^^jtyegtaai though BehM Lddl, Baber,(Htundyiin, and Bh^ Sh&h had^^ecorered 
e. many of theta, yet at Akber'n occeasion (with the exception of the 
the posse^i^on cd w^ch was contested by Beeaader Sdf) tiuy were all in 
the hands of adhereiils of the Afghan government. 
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AikcHig, t,he Afghan trifie, 710. Lose* 
Khorasan, Nadir Bbih gains th^ 
attachment^ 714, Change of name to 
Dummis, 738 ^ 

AhdnUlah, Sdad, supports Farokhsir, 682. 

His TOwdE 683. His overthrow, 696 
AhM sing, ineeroy of Qnserat, 704. Pro¬ 
cure the cteassinatiou of Klaji, 709; 
Retires to MJbwar, 706 ^ 

Ahvhekir TH^Mak, 412 
Alml Fadf inurdered, 627. His office 
.under Ak^, 633 * 

jSml ffasan, SuUau, 8^ 

Abul RaMd, SvU^ 364^ 

Abg»»mani, of Jinjeraf wars with the, 

‘ 648, 722 * 

Adali, MtJuimmtd, 460, 472 

AdU Shg^ his dynasty at Bijapur, 476, 

‘ 766 V . 

Adminirir<ftion of justiqp in Menu, 27. 

Of government, modem, 66 
Afghanu, in Indi^ 434, 441, 444, 611. 
The north-east^ described, 616. 
Wars Akbei^ 516«1».. The, of 

Caadahai^-dethrone the Safavis, 709. 
The western, 709. lEhe Qhiljeis, and 
the Abiidis—tavolt of thi former, 710f 
Conquered by 'Ifhdir Shah. 713,^16.. 
^Ilheir ]d^, Ahmefl Shah, 7^ 

' Jffrdl Khcm sent ajmnst Siva^ 622; 
Asaassim^ed, 622. His army da^ersed, 
623 ^ 

Agf%.ood&^iiim fA, by Baben 422. Re¬ 
covered WAkber, 486. eShah Jdhan 
. t thean^, 676, Advance on by 

Ann^KAnne, Wl ?. 

AlmedodoA, shuts its*ntes om Dars, 

m .HA. > , V' 

D^ei^df WCShaml. 
' “ T(dt% 62St VBe* 

, ^vel^s^ 'ddtaiteik 6^ 
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Khan Jehafi expAled, 578. Defeat of 
the king of, 678. Continued war witk 
679. Murder of the king of, 680. Av 
tempted restoration of the king*of, 
682. Aurangsib at, 651,670.. Dynasty 
of Nizam Si^ at, 47^ 358 
Ahmeds Khan (or Sh^) Abckdi, mwn^ 
733. Changes the name of his trios, 
733. His^vemment, 734. Huyviews 
on India, 734. Oecu^es the Fanjab, 
784. Repulsed, 734. Again invadea 
the Panjab, 787. His governor tareoone- 
rously seis^ 739. His thirddnvasion, 
789. Takes Delhi, 789. TProtec^ 
Alamgir II. agunst the vaAcj Hk). Ha 
fourth invasion, 743. Disperses the 
Maratta troops, TUS. Negotiates with 
Shuja ud doula, 746. Harcheesagainst 
Sedasheo, 747. His paffiagm the 
Jumna, 747. His force# 747. Destroys 
the Maratta army at Paxdpat, 762, R^ 
tires from Indu^ 763. 

Ahmed Shah (the empennr). 735? 

Ahmed Shah, Of Gui»rat,*Bnd ins wars, 
763 

AjU Sing, raja of Marwar, 639,677,684 • 
Aymtr, 2, 328,363, 600 * 

Ajt6<r, birth of, 468. Defeats Honu, 

' 496. State ot India B^to his soces-* 
•sion, 478, 182 Accesnon, 496. As- 
* sumes the government, 488 . Hi#plan 
" fmyooi^lidatmgth#Empu^600. Re¬ 
bellion* of his offio^ 600, , Conquest 
of 0ui^t, 6<i^, 768. And olBengal, 
609, ffis itoom mutiny,*611.*' inter¬ 
feres in the ^putef of the Deckad( 
618. Movm to Attok, 5ti Conquers 
OasfalDir, 614. Wan With the north- 
eastern A&hans, 516. Destrucnon of 
the invading army, 618. Conquers 
Sind, 621. JEknoven Csndalin 622. 
Hji^aettlemeniiof Hin^t^.622 aHis 
expedition to the Demum,,B22ie. Fesce 
id on, #2A renewed, 62A 
raeeto^,KmMau^h3<*< BBtpnwto 
HismiBteii, *826. Refiueto^ cohduOt 

t * i i 
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of bin didest eon, £26. Is r^nciled, 
628. B^tb 5S0. iisd waracter, 
681. Hisintemal poH<^, 632. Frogr^ 
of his relimouf 'opjpiouB, 682. His 
n^^otts and ^hiloso^cal couferei^^s 
SSB. c, His re^ouB 586. His j 

diswuragement of Mabometaa peculi- 
mftes^ 687. HI: r^tricii(6is on Hbida 
^superstition, 688 . '^His general mdul-‘ 
gence to Hindus, 638. limited pro4 
rgress of his reli^on, 640. His civil 

f ove|^ent, and tevenue system, 6^1. 
[is morm and new model of the army, 
646. His fortifications ’ and pubuo 
•srorks, 647. His bousehold^d court, 


JUer, Prince, ioin|*the«Bajput8, %41. 

Proclaimed Emperor, 641. Flies to the 
I Marattas, 642, 648. Goes to Persia, 
665 

Marngir. See Aurangzib 

t>foclaimOT,788. Suspected 
• by tie vafif Qhasi ud din, 739. En- 
<[ treats Ahmed Shah Durrani to protect 
him against the vazir, 740. Murdered, 
719. Events after bis death, 744-7.68 
Ah) (id din'e invasion of the De<^an, 386. 
* aHis soceesion, 890. Conquests in (he 
Deckan, 39A His death and character, 
898. f Inmmal policy of, 898 
edla ^4 Ohori, his sack of Ghazni, 
^ 366. I^deathi369 
AUi vd din Iiodi, 4^, 442 
Ale^ vd din Movmtd, 877 
Ala if^di^Seiad, 418 
' A^(;re6m, l« 

'Ai^tenaHums fof military smrico, 81 ‘ 

-AE HetadS' See Hosein 
AJi Metdak.Kham, hi»^ success against 
Bidk^683;684 • 

At^b^, his rebellion,' 819. His death, 

AUamdi, 871. Death of, 374 
A'M^- See •Teipnr . . * 

Am6eir, MdUl^ 663«667, 663 
Amerce*, 458, 182 . . 

AwMeweuii; in-door, of-Emdus, 193 \ 
A»dl^>liii)i^^|42. lKin^mMi^;adl%. 

699. Waw of Baji^Etajo ^th, 722 
.dfHuc|j^ 97 * 

4,158 f: ' I 

Ajfjpiab^ Ih hidfcature, 2% 

AzZa,. _^_ 
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ato ^ 

I ArutotlCf resemhjlance of ,Hinika logic to 
' the system of, 1^ ^ 

ArUhme^e, 142 

Army, howjrecruited and paid in Menu, 

26 . Tn modern fimes, 81,8Wlfi483t Re- 
, Jorm of, by Akber, 645. TheMaratta, 
compared witti the illo^ 669 
Arslan, SvUmn, 366 * 

j Arts of lh5^in*Menu, 6% 

Aj^.fine, at present, 178 * 

Aeaji'JShm,, W4. Unites with Shah Jehan, 


p* 674, Imprisons the empress, 676. 
‘ Defeats ^ehri^, 67% 

Atc^ yah‘i0hin MieK Khm\ 687, 692. 
Establishes his power in the Deckan, 
693. Defeats thqanuies of tl^ Seiads, 

693. Hosdn All mfrehes against him, 

694. Mode vaziiv 696. Sentagatustthe 
reSractory governor of Guzerat 897. 
(^ells the msurrectfbn, 697. Beilis 
his office, and goes to tifo Deckan, 698. 
His policy towards the Marattsis, 698. 

. Foments their dissensions, 702. Is 
attacked, anfi makes concessions, 702. 
Henew^ intrigues of,703. ds reconciled 
to the emperor, 707. t Arrives at Delhi, 
, and marches against Baji Ihao, 708. 
Attired \g BajHlao, 708. His treaty 
with Baji fiao, 709. Returns to the 
Deckan, 726. His death, 727. 

Ascetics, Hindv, 62, 269 
Asiatic rivers, (heir banks, hfew inhabitfed, 
1.- Words, profiunciation of, prCf. 

Asoea (King),^ntemporary wwh Antio- 
chus, 163. His stupas, 289 „ 

Assam, eitpeditfon ta of Mir JumlL 
612 . 
Assassination, by the Persians, *of Kadir 
Shah,. 782 ^ 

Astronomy, tS9. Originality (rftheHMu, 
144 

AthmUcat Sankhya School, 126. Its con- 
. nection with Buddhism, lift 
AAftns, dbdsdnc ,186 
A'^, by Akber, 612 
Attomeye 9% - 

Aimiafpsh swt4gsi|4thfl Uzbeks, 684. 
Bes^grti & 'Balkt^ 68^4.'. His disas^us 
retf(^686.. Candrhkr, 686. 

Wsirbi the DedMUo, 688), Intrig^eaat 
Oolcohdt^ 688- TreamuBHift^ 

m .His4!lw^^, 591.; 
C^dlaousJaw^mes" of, 69l;'-{Mudes 
^th IffiWnttda, 598. to join 
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defeata 4 >sra, dOS. ffik’dtuDgKOus 
illnesa, 613 . Forgives Sivaji, 631 . 
Prosperity of his euipire, 629 . MaJtes 
peace with Sivaji, ^ 0 . • themes to, 
etttaujf Ithga, 631 . • Bmha the peace, 
632 , Wars against the north-esA^ 
Afghans, 633 . #Betaras to Delhi, 636 . 
His big^y,^ 6 W. Btovives the pojl. 
titt on^infid^ 688 . Trflttment of thf 
widow and ohildren of Raja J^wsnt 
Sing, 638 . Karches against the B^pntSi^ | 
640 . Devastates t]^ir territory, 646 r' 
And permanesotly dheuates ;th^, 640 . 
His aaagerouB situation, 642 . Amves 
in the Deokai^ 649 . Ae^vahcea 5 <o Ah< 
medsn^, dul. * Invades Golconda, 
652 . Takes Bi^apur, and destroys the 
monarohy, 662 . ISesieges and takes 
Goljconda, 65 ^ Imprisons Prince 
%oasssim, 6 ^. • Besides Kaighar, 656 . ^ 
Cantons on^the Bima, 662 . Releases 
Camhakhsh, 662 . His resentment 
against his general ZuMkar, 663 . His 
new plan of employing a iWegmgand 
pursuing tinny, 664 . Takes Snttara, 664 . 
His perseferanbe, 665 . His iudefati> 
gable induntry, 666 ., DistruMn alP 
around him. 866 . Pr^i^ by Hie Ma- 
rattas, 666 . Retreats tO;Ahmednagar, 
670 . Declines in health, 670 . Bis 
- ^anu at the {^proaoh*of death, 671 . 
nis deatif and chamcter, 672 . His 
letters, 673 . MisceUaneouK transac¬ 
tions ot his reign, 678 .* His successors, 
. 676-753 . , 

Amm, Pri^, Iris contest with Moassin, 
676 

* Asam Khm puriy^os Khan Jeboi^ 578. 


B. 


Baber, invaSnn of Indiabyi»420..Descent 
and early life, 423, His wars, 424, 
Drivoi' &on^ Tmnsox^n^ 426. 
quires '^88. DiseAtent of hhr 

trooi», 430. WtA*'with 431. 

'Vietoiy at Sfkri^ 438. Vi^:^m Ben* 
gal,. 4^. D^ith and duaneter, 437*440 
JnkyiM, kingdom of, 866-270 
429, 436, 463 . 

Baiuufuf* (see HoakaiQ), -Hhi 
prnci^n^fii theDoolum, #?#. 

the Baiput^ 677. War 

BakaHwr 4^.«. 

Btunayih, m ,. the mim, 
443, Hie ceigm 786. *l]%wtc|^^^ 

M'5l 
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Bairom Khan, 462 , 464 . His arbitrary 
govwnmeat, 496 , His revolt^ pardon, 

^ and death, 499 f 
JBws Rao, 700 .* ‘Ravages Halwa, 701 . 
Obtains a cO^on of the ciiout, * 701 . 
KUls Dabari, 703 . Compfo^se with 
Asaf, 7 %i. His, wooesses in fdalwa, 

, 706 . Appears^before Delhi, andnre- 
treats, 707 . Forces Asaf to a treaty, 
* 708 . His death, >22 . 

Balaji Ituo, disaa^t of, 724 . Harones ^ 

• toMalwa, 724 . Revives denftiuds on 
Delhi, 725 . Expels Raghuji, 725 . 
Buys over Raghnji, 726 . Pcasoases^he 
goverhB^ent, 729 . Starches against 
Salabat 728 . Rncalled by insurrecUun, 
729 . ^ises Daufaji, 729 . Saved by a 
inutm]^ 780 . Intrigues against Sal% 
bat, 711 . His death, .752 

Balaji WimcmUh, 699 . EstabUshos’the 
govenuneut of Sabo, 699 . HU revenue 
system, 699 . Dies, 69 di.* ^ , 

BatbaD^vam, 877 . Becomes king, 3 W. 
Puto down the inhuence of slaves, 3 eu. 
His death, < 382 . s 

Balkk, 423 j 429 , 469 . Reduced byWnce 
Morad ahd Ali Merdan Khan, 6 ^.s 
Overrun by the Uzebeks, 684 . Aurang- 
srib besieg^ there, 584 • . a 

Banda leads the Sikhs, 679 , Pursued b;;^ 
Bahadur, 680 . Esi^pes, * Cru^ 
execution of, 686 
Banjarat, 87 , 748 * 

Band Shah, dynasty of, at Bi dafL, 477 , 
761 . 

Baroch plundered by Samhaji, 651 
BattdMoi, religion of the, 112 ,- 287 . 

Begai^ Mahmud^76i 
Hi^r, conquest'of, 866 , 436 . roS 8 e 8 a 6 d 
by Shir Khan Sur, 445 * Mutiny of 
Akberis troops in, 611 
Behlvd Lodi, 418 ^ 

Bekram, Jtmsa vd dtp, 877 
Behram, StiHon, 355 . , 

HeZof iiayow, 240 • 

BiMgal, conquelt of, 366 , 509 . Revolt of, 
* 406 , 410 . Of B^okhsir im.^ 2 . sDe* 

* feat ^ the king c 443A Conquest of, by 
^ Shir KyuL Military 'features of, 

,' 446 . Conquest* of, by Mber^ 609 . 

, Mutiny of Akber’s troops &, till. 
Humrrection of Afgawas' In, 51 L 
Fiiu 4 .eottl«meDt of, 512 ^ Invaded by 
^ Rai^r^ 726 , 726 . The ehaat ofjob- 
tained ^ Baghum 726 
Bmur, dynasiy- Of imad Shad i& 477 ,* 
-761 • 

Jiow^. 523 , 608 <' ii 

Mabh 3 lt ^ 
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Htdhr; hii^a^o^ 4 ^, 76.1 
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Bhmr^put, tl^e Jate of, 668, 674, 697 
Byapur, 476. War ‘witit, 580. 
aiegod, 580. Failtre of another attemi» 
u|OB, 582. Peace emoted, 582. UB' i 
I ffoT^ed war with, £90. Berolt 
agaio^by Siva}i,.6^. SeizeaShahji 
Boela aa a hoataie, 620. Kakea peace 
Sivaji, 628. Sivaji itad Jei Sing, 
o<H>perate t^tms^627.. FaQure of t);ie,| 
Attack on, 680. ^bute levied upon, ; 
by Sivaji, 681. StVaji’a oonqueata from, 
644. * B^eged by ihe M<^la, 646. 
Siege of, raised, 647. Invaded unauc* 
Aeeafully by Prince Azam, 651. Aa< 
ran^b moves against it, (52. The 
capital taken, aii{^*the^monarchy*de> 
atroyed, 658. Dynasty of Adil Shah 
a at, 756 ^ , 

B^yamagtur, rise of the kingdom of, 406. 

league ag^dnot, and fall of, 477, 758 
Bikantr} 481 

tBima, Auroigzlb cantons on the^ 662 

£o»la, rise of the family of, 617 
JBoikif Jtaghi^ 728, 726 • 

Boito, Smh^ See Shahji 
' ^Mfo, Sivaji. See Saviji 
SowMofiei, disputes abdUt, in Menu, 86 
BraAn^, 46, 95 

* BnhvuuMMn and Buddhism, comparison 

* of the Sitiquity oi^ 119 

JSravuM, 18. TheiT occupations in Menu, 
13; 16, 27, 56. At present, 59,108 
B HbSSi, poaaBesions. extent and poptila- 
lau3S;^276 

BvddJ^ 118^ Date of his death, 121,161 
Budding^ nugnificent, by Shah Jdhan, 
602. - ^e Mahy mausoleum, 602 
Bun(Mmn<L482. Khan Jehan intercepted 
there, 679. Baji Bao obtains posses¬ 
sions in, 705 
Bytty, if., 729 

Buyida, dynasty of^ 819, 840 


0. 

C 

Cbhul acquired by Baben 42g. Its aefli- 
ration from ^ndi% Al. AiRura of, 
468teBQ?> Rwheniyaa in, 

8l7r66& 8^ by Madtf Shah, 71^ 
Cttfmr, itttziguM of, 897. 

of ^dad, 80^817,826. Diaae- 
!|^tion sii tibieir empire 879. <lf Egypt, 

242 

888. Shir Shah UDcdthaie, 467 
) covit fawhirite, 640 < 

, bhtrusted trim thi i4a» 
Jin& 66^1.**Beigia]bed by Zd^tar, 
66V Bdeasad mdL d»- 

leat^^nd ^th, 676 ^ 

A ^ 
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Oemran, governor of Cabtll, 441. Driven 
out by Humayun, 469. Sunendera, * 
and is kindly treated, 469. Bebds 
again, 466. Defeats Hunmv^ 470. 

^ Amlin expeUed, f70. Is <bl]:Med,*471. 

* And dies, 472 
Cmartut language, 23^ 

Omdakar, 464.«, Takifigrof, 467. Ceded 
to the Pendans, 467. Beqovered by 
'HySoayun, 467. Beeoveiy of by Ak- 
ber, 522. Taken by the Persians, 664. 

‘ Beo^very* of, 683. BetiAen by the 
Persians, 585. *Aurangzib first, and 
then Daif, sent to recover 586. The 
sie^ against, raised, 6^6. Last attempt 
of the Moguls agninst, 686. !Ihken by 
Kadir Bl^, 716 • 

Conqptf, kingdom ox, 288,868. Berieged by 
Mahmud, 882. Capture of, 866 
Cape Chmyrin, 109 « ( 

Carnata, 287, 240. Conquest of, 896. 

Recovered by the Hindus, 406, 474 
CaBmoTi conquest of, 514 
Cast among me Hindus, 18, 19, *58. 

ChangSB in, 58, 258 * 

CaMac ceded to Baghu% 726 
Chand, Std^na, her de:^ce of Ahmed- 
nagar, 523, Her deam, 525 
Chanderi taken, 484 * 

CAo^uityasof Calmga,242. OfCamata,24l 
Champanir tften, 443 ^ 

ChandmgvptOiy ]^52, 228 
Charme, 211* • 

Chengie AAa»,bouquests under, 872 
Chera, 239 « 

Chin £iUek Khan. See Asafi Jah 
China, conquest of, attempted^ 404 
ChintH annals, 120, «{fi7. Chinese tra-' 
vellers izslpdia, 287 • 

CAttor captur^ 894. Recovered fiy the 
Rajputs, 898. Taken by Shir Shah, 

457; By Akber, 606 * 

Otuiia, 289 a , • • 

CAout, the, first levied Sivaji, 682,688. 
OfGhuerattfOL Of jpengal, obt^ed 
by Baghuji, 726 « e 
CArono^^ w the Hindus, 149 
Chvnat, iuege ef, l46 
Chnrdi, 486 

Ciietl Xm, Hihdu, 82, 89. .Mahometan, 
484 

OMHaaliiM, Hindu, 48,187 
CUmai^mdim, 4 - 
CheOlifW trade, 184 
Qdne, Baetrian, i 
868^ 496 
CbloyMT, 702 


CbolbiereiL I 82 t 
Omaton teiw <i 


L Oancan, 

8ba|i, 620. ^ 
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Any in, <S6^. Watt in Bait Bao’t tim6i 
722 

Ooafedenfiy, Bindn, defeated, S21, S28, 
864 f 

Ci^njtteKfi'Airab, 800.^onqUfiBt of Penia, 
804. Of hy the i^be, 806. HJti 
Traneoxitna, fUlO. Of Ghcwf^ 880, 
Of PeiidaV )ithmn^84p. Of Qhts* 
Hi, ^6; Of Ajmit, 8(jl. Of Delht 

865. Of Oudbj.jfohar, and Bet^, 

866. Of Camata, 896. Of M&bex,, 
' 896. OiMaharaabtra, 897. QfldaUk 

-'■bar, .401. Of TAing^,. 402. Of 
'Chhta, attempted, 404. <0f Qosserat, 
.890, 60r., Of Bengal, 866, 601. Of 
'Caditiir, 61C ‘Of Sind, 621. Of 
Khandeu, 626^70. Of Persia by the 
' GhUjds, 710. Of iBindostan, M^tta 
, plan for, 742 « 

Oowtraebt, 86 ^ 

OotwertioM oi Hindus, 487 
Oonveit, Mogul, massacred, 397 
Oopper money, 405 , 

Cwymamdd coast, rebellm of, 406. Con 
quests onf 760 a 

Giwre of the*HiuAu goTomment, 24, 266. 

Of .Akber, 547 ‘ 

Creation, Hindtf idea of, 41 * .. 

Criminal latr, 28 
CmAno, 100 ^ 

C^ahiyat, 1^, 58 * 
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Jktbari, in* Guaerat, 687, 708. Marches 
to depwthepeshwa,703. Anticipated 
' by Baji Ilao,oj^ate(i and killed, 703 
Jkmtji Giniwar,723. In^ngues against 
Bwtji,. 724. Insurrection by, 729. 
Seism by treaoheiy, 729 
Ikmyol, dmth of, 629 
JDara gstat mtpedition 

' agtinsi Cat^abaar, 686. His faQaie. 
and retiw.ty,i5^* S Hi* character, 691. 
A dmini ste r s the^oTemme&t, 698. His 
ddensiTe measui^ 69A Hjj| son, Bo< 
Idunan, 594. Mardhes to oppose bis 
brothers, but " totally d^eat^ 596. 
Flies to Bbtlhi, 588. Suimortedl^Sbah 
Jdian,- 598. Pursued by Aurangsib, 
604 Fties:#om l*bc9r, 606, Appears 
ha Gusoat, 607, Is abMpdoped by 
JeByrai^Si^^7.'. Attacked aind de* 
tested, ^8; Flies t^userat, 608, Met 
by Benmsr, 608. to«n^ ^nd, 
6^. 

' br£wi|bAtbtlel^689. 

U put to 4iatb, 610 
IMuf tbe 

’■ ado&i«iaatl^;#6. 'iZKrftat. 
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JD^, law of, in Menu, 84 
Ikikam, 1. Kataral dividomt of, 2. Early 
state and divinoni of, 236, 238. In* 
*irasioa of, bydtla ud din, 886. Expo* 
ditions to we, 894,896, 400. General 
revolt then, 407. IndepenAenoe of, 
reoognis^p, 410. JSmgd^ s4, 475. 
Disputes of, inttrfered with by Airier, 
,513. Akbcv’s expedition to the, 622. 
Wars in the, 668. e Shah Jehan senate 
setGe the, 661. •Banewal of disturb* 
esnces, 662. Quelled, 563. State of, * 
666, 577,* 648. Famines and pwU* 
lence in, 679. Unsuccessful operatmns 
in, 68t. War renewed in, umer 
Aurangsib, 688* Further disturbances, 
614. Kbah Jel&n, viceroy of, 633. 
ibrival of Aurangsib in, 649, Its dis* 
orderea state, 664. Bevolt of Cam* 


bakhsh in, 678.* Bahadur’s proceedtBgs 
in, 676. Hosein Ali marches to, 686. 
Asaf Jah establishes luBepower, 693| 
698. • Bahmani monarchy of, ftunded, 
475, 755. Other kingdoms of, 47A, 
766*761 • . , 

DeilmUe*, 819, 340 

Jkitiei, of the Veda, 40, 278. Of Menu,* 
41,42. Modem, 94. Local, 103 ' 

JkM, conquest of, 365. Ksng^f, 870. 
Defeat of Moguls at, 892. ^Uk an<^ 
massacre of, by Timur, 416f .^iQtuwdbyi 
at, 417. Occupation cd by Bab^, 422. 
Taken by Humayhn, 472. Beeovered 
by Akber, 496. brought thsre^d 

put to death, 609,610. SiviQlesftfIpped 
there, by Atuun^b, 623* Escape of 
Jeswant Sing’s famOy from, 639. State 
of the court of, 688, 698. Baji Kao 
, appean baEore'it, 707. Asaf Jah ar* 
rives there, 707. Bupineuefisof the court 
c^, 716. Nadir Shah advances upon it, 
717. Occupies it, 718. Masaacre in, by 
the Persiaas, 718. Plunder of, by Na^, 
719. Demands on the court of, revived 
^Balaji, 725.' Taken h/Amed Shah 
Jlutrani, 789f Massacres and exactions 
%here, 740. Takm by Bagoba, 741. 

* TUom by Sedasheo, W6. 

Ikogin, 2<ft. Shbrnisrion of, 88i^ Taking 
04 897., ^Bemoval of thejcaj^tal to, 

*Jkrl,97 • , 

JDsKMtl Jkvi, tbe^prinoesB, 895,401 
i7A«rMO|4111 / 

DUavm founds kingdom of Malwa, 768 
JOUvr Kha/n, deserts Soleimaa, 608. In*^ 
yadee Goleooda, 646. Lays dSge to 
Bikpnr, 646 « * a 

Djsc^bMsm oi the Hindus I* ^ 

688 • - •• 

Mywimwi, under.eAkber, 
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IHu, -44$. Dsffiutes witii tile Porlogueee 

at, fa? 

D&ii^ Ncfgib 740, 74% 

746 ^8^, • 

EBndu, 164 ^ 

Jhimitif country, 237. libguage, 237 

D^f'^indu, 201,266 . . : 

4>trron^ the, 733f SbeeAhltiie 

'Durraad, Ahmed Shah, iavaeioiis of, 734, ' 
137,780,748 o * * 

Hindu, 180 ^ 

Dymities after the Califs empire, 8W. 
After the dissolution of the empire of 
|)elhi, 474, 766-772 


Fdzi, trantiwIfiB hrom ih« Sanscrit, 983. 
]^deat^ti84 ' « 

tenure of the Baiputs, 82,88,274. 
How it differs from that of Europe, 83 
ez|atenee of,48 . *4) * 

J^imeee^ c&K>rder of Auremgtib’s, 669. 
arte, 178. « 

Tvghlak, 410 * ® 

el^ood, manned oF eating,. 20,192 
.Pqrestetribes, 212 c '' 
Ffjlrt^fieodWM of Akber, 647 
'iFreneh^ subsidiary foi^^ aiding Salahat, 


iWwe State, 106, 283 


t^aet eoast, trade from the, 18& 
Bdueatien, 204 
JBmiatty of Sir T. Boe,' 568 
Emjpercrfa, nominal, 691 

cla^s, 18, 69 

character, Kafl Khan's "impres- 
nm of the, 674 
EnUHaimients of the rich,*195 
'Sta$jd VioramadityaandStilvahana, 158 

* jfiiie^rte, 23 

'. 'JBMf^yixjiib^TiBaa between it and India, 
. tS'M'todblimate, extent, and population, 3, 

• . 4, 27® fe 

*i^mkAeefh,w of, in Menu, 33 
‘ Exemiit, 200 

in anoioat modem times, 186, 


« F. 


EiAlia aad'Tales, 172 

EaetbygH of Baja S^o ftid T«ta Bai, 676. 

KeligiouB,'476,757 ' 

Parham, 288 

dPh4<, 197 

yp^re, or dervises, 485 e 
^jJPamn^ 62. In Deckan^ 679 
. Jhnoi^ 6^, aeeoiint ^ 460 ... 

less than ^supecstitioif' in 

.iA? n« 4iiAianri.o .A7a P 


- ^;,of 


supported hy the eovemtati 
t and AU&habad. m> His 
[ ai^ character, 6^. B|b jea- 
hiinihief confidant, 688. jOa 


Daud Ehan^Bt^ to 


Oemges, the, 1. The most cMlized tract, 2 
Oangu, Hasan, 408, 475, ftS 
Gardens, 197 

Oeikmr, PUajL 703, 706. Damaji, 723, 
724, 726, 729 
Geographff, 146 
Geometry, 142 * • 

^GhazivdeUn{aonotABa£),'fQ&,'!iO. Ohazi 
ud din tiib younger,.ms character, 737. 
Expelsthe vaair, 788. The emperor plots 
o^ust, 73^8. Becomes viudr, 738. His 
violent gownunent, 738. His trea¬ 
cherous seizui^ of the goSremor of the 
Panjah, 73^ Seeks the aid of the Ma- 
ratt^ 740. ^Advances on Dtihi, 741. 
Murders Alapigir XL, 748. He ^es, 
746 

Qhazm, house of, founder of the, 319. 
Kings of, 328. J^troyed by the' 
Qhorians„ The hou|B of, retire 
to India, 367. Taken by the Seljuks, 
368. Expulsion of the house o^ from 
the Panjab, 861 '. 

Ghutr Afyhdit/ doefa^es of (the seet, 460 
Ohilgeis, the revolt of, 7t0. • deader 
Fema, 710. <sTheir. tynainicti goyem- 
ment, 7lz. Weir ndth umc>Tm^ and 
BussianB^ 712< Biiven <mt» 713. In- 
vadedoy'Nadir ^hah, 716 
Ohiyas ud din-GhoH^ 866. Balban, 677, 
879. Tughhk I., .Tnghlw II., 

412 ' 

6)7tnr,-eow4ttest'^ 880. <huel execution 
. <4 the^liQg. o^ 856. Bouse o^ 857. 
tion of the0|mnep^tenpire,868. 
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946. BJr Aoraagisib, 652. Peace made 
the kiag ^ 652. ^ Peace with^ 
broken, 653, Taken by Aurangabi^S. 
Dyijasty of kings of, 769 ^ 

Oota^womni^ in Indian 180 • , 

'668f661 *. 

Cfour^ taken by Humaynni 448 ♦ * 

Oovamment, in MIbnu, 20. Changes in, 
66. Of a*to\iDShip, ^ a riStige 
oommiujity, 71. Of Buflkn Mdlimad,* 
846. Mahomelnn, 482. Civil, of Akber, 
541, 644. Of Sivaji, 631' ^ . , 

Chvid, Cfvru, 674 • * • * 

ChwUs, religious, 84 * . 

Grede aocofmts of India, 253.* Kingdom 
of Bactria, 266 . • 

Qreek dbhools, resemblance of Hindu 
metaphysics to, 436 

Qreeka regarded the* Indian oha|acter 
favourably, 266« 

Owu Gomul^ forms the Sikhs into a com-' 
monwealth, w8 

GusxraJt, 1, 162, 282, 761-768. Differs 
from Bengal, 3. Its i|lation iuid re- 
BsmbliUice to Hindostan, 3, Mahmud’s 
expeditioif to, 334. Expedition of Ala 
ud din to,*390.* Revolt of, 898, 407, 
418. Hum^un’s conquast of, 442.* 
E:qiulBion of “the Moguls from, 443. 
Flight of Hihe Mirzaa to, 504. Conquest 
of, 607. lusurrection in 612. Resi¬ 
dence of Jehangir in, 662. Acknow¬ 
ledges Da^ 807. governs, 

897. The ckoirf^codm jii, 70l Mo¬ 
deration of Baji Rao,4n settling, 703. 
History of the kinge^of, 781. Con¬ 
quered fay Akber, 507, 768 



Hakim, Prince, nominally governs for his 
brother Mbw, 503. Invades the Pan¬ 
jab, 504.•Mis revolt and fligjht, 512. 
IHe death, 514 

Ha/ranii, 481 ' ' ' • * • 

Baton, SvMan Abul, 854 * 

Hasan Oaugn, foundl tire Ded^ king* 
dom, 476,765 ^ * • 

Headtnan, his duties, 69 
HTeoidof Ind|^ 4 

ire<ideroi&a(^1i89,696. SeeCkMConda 
Homo, a low Hmu,inadb j^dmemimsteir, 
^0. Hisvi^ur and talenti| 461. De¬ 
feat and^dei^ 462, 496 
Hmlt,\W 


Hereic'pbak^s^Hiittiijy ^^ ' 

dhnddbeoif, 1 , 

226. State oi^ 81^ 67^ 
* d|8. Settilawnt of, bji^Aktife 5^ 
the od^p^itat 


^ mm , 

Hindus, 10-2I& Division and employ- 
ploynl9ntofolasseB,13. Oovemment,^. 
Administcatmn of Justice^ 27. Religion, 

* 39. Manners ,andeohfldracter, 48, 187, 
263,298. Th^ngiii,58,28A Changes 
hi cast, 68,^9. Changes in govi^ndl^^ 
66. Sydm of war, 25, 85v More hu¬ 
mane theqitlmMahciiiaetan,'85. Chafes 
in the lavig 89. %eHgion, obeervatima 

, ^upon present state of, and philosophy, 
92,123. Astronoxf^ and mathematii^ 
science, 139. Ssienoe, origi^nality of, • 
•14A Geography, 146. Chft>noiogy, 
149. Language, 161. UteTature, 163. 
Arts, 173,180. Agriculture, 181. Oim- 
merce, 182. Settlements, in Java, 

195. Ghar|cte{4n ancient andm^ern 
times, 222. History of, up to the 
Mahoi^tan^invasion, 225. State of, 
the Mahometan mvasiou, 313, 362. 
Kingdoms, restoration of, in Tdingana 
and Camat^ 406, 476. Imjroasad. in¬ 
tercourse with, by the MUBtulnmis, 388# 
476, 493. Conversions of, 487. Supefr 
^tition of, Akber’s restrictions on, 538. 
But genend indulgence to, 505,e53S. 
Voxatiously treated by Aurangti.b, 638. 
GeneriU disafibction of, 038 • * 

iTtbiten Z%sany, his account of tad^ 288*> 
299 * % 

Hokan, origin of this Maratta hunilVi, 7,04 • 
Hotein AU, 682, 683. Sent agpnOst the* 
raja of Marwar, 684. Makes ^ace,. 

684. Marches to*8ettie the D^au, 

685. Hisill success, 687. Mak^^a^tee 
with Raja Saho, andsubmitftd^^ the 
chowt, 688. Bourns with 10,000 Ma- 
ratios, 688. Marche8%amst Asaf Jabj 
694. Assassinated, 694. 

HowduMcS Akber, 647 . ’ 

Hoam, Hindu, 193 

Humayun, first reign of, 440. Disputes 
with the King of Gmserat, 442, #67. 
Marches against Shir Khan, 446. Takes''' 
Qour, 448. Retreats, 448. intercepted- .i 
M9. Hlsarmvsmftruiedftm disperse^ 
M9, Hi# secbnd campaign. 450. De>; '* 
xeat and ^ht^ 410. Armffi gt Labor,' 

* 451. • F^ in attemflting Biiut 451. 
-Seeks refugedimt is • 
refused, ^52. His honij^e , feiaxwh . 

^ through toe desert, 4^ Ho^^itlbly.. 
reoeii^ at Amerooat, 4^ Second at¬ 
tempt on Sino, 453. BetirwtoCand^ 
His dongoRs, 454. Fl^jt to 
Pei^ 455. ‘Beosption in Persia 
463. Professes the Afahi religk^ 463.» 
Beoovers Candahar, 467Tskes^bul, 

■ 468.* Accepts Csmuaa'sfarroQder, 499. 
Invsnes BalJd^ 4^. DisfeMe6Q*470. 
Blinds Camraxf 4j^ MhrChes to re- 
.. ecwftt Indis^ J|72. Defeats SiAitader 
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Sur, 472. Taiea Ddhi and Agt% 472. 
Death of, 472 • 

BvUm^d ^rife, Hindu hv, 85 


/oterMtof nton^, 84 * 

hlomdt, eastern, of Indiaf 186 


Itkahim %)di, 420. Defeat*and death of, 
421* , , 

nAAm, 8^ii2ton,365. HAaidm^dng of Qol« 
oonda, 760. Hiawarsandconqueats, 760 
Iki Khm,fS2S, H9 invasion and defeah 
827 • 

Imad Sllkh, his dynasty in Berar, 761 • 
Impofti, 187 • • 

tnSa, its extent and poptdation, 1-4. 
Clisiate and seasons, 4. Naftiral pro¬ 
ductions of, 5. A]jifaal&0. MinerMs, 
10. Languages of, lA. Scythian 
% settlers in, 25l Greek acooun^ 258. 
Manners and customs unaltered since 
the Greeks, 263. Chinese accounts o^ 
287. Slow protress of Blahometans in, 

« its oa)^ 811. Expeditions of Mahmud 
fto, 326-389. Government of, relation 
of different nations to, 349. Foundation 
oft Mahometan emtm fai, 863, 360. 
Firstezpeditionto,underShahabud din, 
#860. Shahabud din's conquest in India, 
864, 868. Independence of, under the 
Slave0371. The Mahometan territory, 
whe 9 nratest, 410, 654. Invaded by 
Tamerlane, 414. Invaded by Baber, 420. 
Cabul separated from, for a time, 441, 
608 . State of. It Mber's accession, 
47aA96. Independent statSs of, 473, 
47o7l7^ Internal state of, after the 
HahometancoMuest, 482. Towns and 
commerce of. Us. Stete of the country 
in 141^1 and 15th centuries, 488. ik- 
ber's gover^pient ot, o41. Its state at 
Jehangir's accession, 550. Its prosperity 
under Shah Johan, 600. InvadM by 
N#dir Shah, 717. By Ahmed Durrani, 
7^9,743 • 

Ind&m wor^ pronounclption of, pref . z. 
Difi^nce of Indiaii nations, 187. In¬ 
dians, west of the Indtft, 254. ChsA^ 
ter, opl|iimof the Greeks reBpecting,2A 
/ndiu, 1, 2^. Cknintiy west of, o«ded tef 

lfadfrghah,rV . * 

/iVld(4,^-tax on. see Jisja. 
Inidb&mtt, olasMs of, in vilhees^ 71 , 

*/ii4ir{tanee, 37 . 

JnW trade, 187 * 

/nMAfrdmatim cd Akfaer's offioem, tOO 
Jimfrtditna under Mohammed Tui^ilak, 

, 406..A&iian, 434, 441. Afghan, in 
BAii^ffll' laGuxsmt, 612. OfPtiaoe 
Khmm^68). In Ihbul qudlM 668. 
Of INfktdtewdrdigipBis^ 
Jntelhtml cMMfcs), ^aijdtya 


fainat, tfiligim of, tl6,122 ' • * 

JlA, the. 262. Insurrectioi) ot, 668, 674, 
Ezpemtion against, 697 

/ava, Hindu setij^mieiste^ l86 

WtAandar accession, 681. His 

»^ ^ty, 681. Betrayed and put to 

Vefcwijw.relractoiy condMCtof,826. The 
title m, ^umed^y Selim, as emperor, 
650. Himon Ehusrou 6ies*ti^ court, 
Teb4ls,andisimpriBOued, 6M. Punishes 
the rebels, 562. Unsujbessfullytnvades 
th0Decksn,658. Seeo^ers Ahmednagar, 
and marries Hut Sfeban, 663. Attacks 
Ahmednagar, but is Seated, 666. Sue- 

• oessfully wars with Mew|r, 667. Quells 
an insurrection at Cabul; 558, Sir T. 
Roe’s ai^unt of bis court, character, 
and empire, 668. The emperor moves 
to Mandu, Sir T. Roe’s descriptioie of 
his mantii, 661. Resides *in Guzerat, 
662 . Quells disturbaifcesM the Doo)^ 

• 602. His increased diftrust of Shah 
Jelmn (henvapparont),^66. Advances 
against Shah Jehan, 565f Marches 
ag^t the Rosheniyas in Cabul, 667. 
His cruel treatment of Mohabat’s Bern- 
in-law, 668. ^is persoA seized w 


i m his captivliy, 671. His artifices to 
I regain liberty„671. Is rescued by t^ 

! aid of the empress, 672. His sinVnnfw 
wd death, 673. See Selim 
' /etjpo^ raja, his inv{UB(m%ndrepulM, 821 , ' 
826 , , 

I/e^, 481,606,639, 677! * 

I JdSing, 694. DesertsSoleiman, 608. Sent 
against Sivaji, 626. With whom he 
oo-opeiatesae27, FaihinsSi his atiauk 
on Bijapur, 630. His death, 830. J«i 
Sing II., vioevy of Malwa,' 706. 

*Jekil vd db^Kht^i, n)ild goramment ot 
886. Astessinat^ 888 
/easl^/481 • 

Janea/id Sing defeated, 695. Kkeacherousfy 
attacks the baggage of Aunngeib, 60ll. 
Threatens Agra, and lies to Mau^rar, 
606. Is wo» over by Auraagtib, 607. 
Abandone Dara, 607. Returns with 
P>m<» Moaszimto reriaoe JM Sing, 680 . 
His death, 688. Hib widnyfenS fehU- 
oppressed by AunmgailH 688. 
I^y ^pe from Delhi, 689i 
/f)^Miwo»Sam^jiet,6l9. Waw 
vHth the Ahyadniaas oL 72L 
/<.^takenhy^vaji4‘ )|a 

to^ 666. iul^BW BMa lent 
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to reduce, 657. Its siieM comioiited 
tv Prince Cacabakhah, 661. siege 

I obstructed by Zulfi^, 661. San^i 
Gorpsra advances to raise the 
661. Retreats, 662. Tbe siege re- 
neered,dbut operatiqiui protracted, 66S. 
I^en by Zvdfikar, 666 a • 

Jitya, or neU.|ax«ou infidels, 810. Mxy- 
liahed by*Akl^ 688. Ito^ved, 688. 
Abolished, 690 ** • < 

Jodpur, 480. Sge Marwar • , 

Jones’ Sir W., £dian orthography, ^iff. I 

JoISiW, 418,4f9. ]iJngdomof,f71 * 
Judicial Q0i9er» in Ifenu, 27* ‘Under the 
Mahometans, 484. Under Akbes, 644 
Jumta,^ir. Set Mir Jnmla 
Ju», 453, 609 • 

Justice, administi^Oft of, in Menu, 27. 
Idahometen, 48|^ 544 * 


* K. 

An Kobad, 882 
K«pda, 239 * 

KhAndcA, 4*4, 625, 770 . 

KhanJeh^liodi^wi history, 576. His 
flight from 4g>^ ^77. Hiaprooeedingiii* 
in the Decnui, 677. fhe emj^or 
marches against him, 677. Is driven 
out of Ahmednagar, ^8. Pursued by 
Azam B^hao, files from t^e Deokan, and 
fli killed, 5f 9 

Kharizm, kit^om §f, 8iK. Unsuccessful 
invanon 366. 1 ^ 1 % of, punued 

into India, 872 
KJtier Khm, Sdad, 417 * 

Kkonuan,*917, 824, 713 
I Kh/urratdi Prince. See Shah Jehan 
Khusrou, Stdt(m,1^ retreat to Lahor, 357. 

Conqu«<9d, 361 * * 

Khusrou, Amir, the poet, 880,888, 396 
Khusrou, the stove, 400 . 

Khusrou, Ptmee, 528. BHa flight, rebd* 
Ron, an<r Beizure,*56l. Mis flnprison* 
itaent, 552. I)e^pt|pD of him by 
Sir T. BMf 661. His RisptoioUB death, 

668 * • ' 2 
Knowledge, purpose of, and mfins of at* 
taining, amohg Hhidu^ 124 ,* 

KuU ^uw, or KuA Sdu^ founds of the 
dynasty To. (Soleonda, 477,. 769, Pro* 
fsesss we Shjto religion, ‘7s0. Extent 
of his kin^oQ^ 760. Hiidoiy of the 
dynasty, 769,760. 
Kukudm^V^ , 


um 

Land Revenue, 23,76,643? How annually 
wMe^ 77. Under Akber’a settlemeut, 

iandholdere, village, Q. Their rights and 
%tjvtu8,72. Ajid tenants, 78 
jksnds alienated for military service,* 81. 
Among theflajputs, 88, 275,362. Far 
services notmiutar^ 84,298. H^d free 
of serried 84. •Tributary, and oti|cr 
dependent territories, 84 
lAngu^ee of tike Hgrdus, 161. Of the 
Indian Mahomet»u^ 494 ^ 

Lg,vi, 28. Criminal, 28, 91. dvil, 32, 
89. Of evidence, .33. Changes in the 
written, 89. Lo^, 92. Under Ma* 
hometan government, 484. Mahom^an 
Sfid Common. 4|4 

Le^e of the^mpeior Aurongzib, 673 
Uteredure, Hindu, 163. Mahometan, 493 
Lkurgy, Hindu, its character, 111 * 

Lodi, rise of the family of, 418. Behul 
liodi, 418. Secander, his g«)od {ulminia* 
tration, 419. His bigotgr, 419. Ibra* 
him, ilia defeat, and death, 421.* Khan* 
Jelm Lodi, 676 • 

Logicod SchooU, 133, Their resemblance 
to AriatoUe, 133 

Lunar Races, 160, 226 ^ i 
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Maaher, conquest of, 396 * 

Magadha, kings of, i<l, 228 » 

BharcOa, 100,170,228, Dateiof4he 
war of, 156, 227 % 

Maharashtra country, 244.^ See Marattas 
MahoTHetaas, first invade India, 306. 
Causes of their slow progress in India, 
812. Tbeir intercourse with Ibe Hiu* 
dus, 863, 388, 475, 493 • 

Mahometan religion, 300. Empire in 
. Ind^ founitouon of, 360. TemU^ in 
India, wlypi' greatest, 410,664. Entire, 
intend state of the, 482. Law, 484. 
Literature, 493. ^eoul|juA[ties disoou* ' 
laged byAkker,oB7. Confederacy, 742 
Imhmtd Btgara, ^(^roos gov^ment of 
• in Quzerat, 764. Co^penAelvrith the 
Matfllnkft in a natal vtoir with 

the PortugiiilM,765 • , * 

MaImudOkari,m *, •*« 

’ Mahmud iStofta»,32S. IHs^ited aueceasion • 
oi, 823. DAhoea his independence, 
82||L Jdis expeditions to Ihdto, M9. 

#), 381,833, 384, 844. P^^ta 
. the Tartme, 328. Deririve ba^e^ 
828. Hto capture cd Thausfqy, .aSSL* 
CoMuest of Transenriam^ 9^^ 

oooupalion SMsb, 

8334 iets uma rfcja 887. 

!|^ boaqueaT <0 8444#..;IHs 
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His cofirt 
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UXA. 

4ea1^, 8Qd c}&«cter, SlO. 
aaod mn^, 846 
Mahmud Tughldk, 418 
MeU, Todar. See l]()dar « 

Malaiar, 289,401 tt- * 

SfdUk Avibw, his talents as minister, 553. 
^iReta]^ Ahmednagar, 568, Defeats a 
oost^ed attack, 556. . ^news dis* 
ilfrbances in the^Deckan, im2. Is de> 
feated, and makes terms, 668. Unites 

E lth Shah Jehat. in rebellion, 568. 
is death, 674 . ^ . 

* Malih, iSktiton Khugrou, 357, 861 o 
Mtdwoi 281, 295, 874. Beyolt of, 414. 
War in, 601. Bail Bao’s snocesses in, 
jtfi,. Balaji marches to, 724.c Formal 
oession of, by Moh^uied Shah, 7i£5. 
History of the kings of, 768 
Mimluki of Egypt, 765 
aafoUaSy the, 288, 244, 295, 815, 757, 
758. WealmesB of, 656. Syst^ of 
weir .defeoice, 667. War by, 658. 
*7^ir arm^ compared with the Mo- 
^ jguls,B69. DissensionB among tlie, 663. 

■ •Theur Bn<^e8seB, 668. Press hawUy 
ttp^ the grand army, 66% Their state 
in Bahadur’s reif^, 676. A trace made 
• .with, 677. Progress of, 686. Policy 
of Asaf Jah towai^s them, 693. Con- 
solidaHonrof their government, 699. 
, Their*'aisrenwon8 fomented by Asaf, 
« 702. A%reat Maratta chief, Dabari, 
708. Maratta families, their origin, 704. 
Their retaliation 6n the assa^ination 
o5 <Piiaji Qeikwar, 705. Malwa 
tatSUy iCrrendered to them by'Jei 
Sii^ II., 706. Proceedings of, 721. 
Invaded by Satsbat, and a i^nch sub¬ 
sidiary force, 729. Aid in subduiryg 
the HOhillas, 786. Their aid sougiB 
byGhaaud^c^ 740. Plans of, for 
the conquest of- Hindostan, 742. In- 
> va^e Bomlcand, 742. Th^ troops in 
Hindostan dispersed, 748. f,Power of, 
at its senith, 744. Betire to Pts^wi^ 

* and intmittit thdr^ csfnp, 747. Their 
hufaheriL 747. Ftalurt .'pf their exp- 
l^ieiL'7^. MUtai%dhanu^ of, 7 m; 
Botkin .^amp(tt, 760. . Thed^trao-o 

]^du laiv of, 86. tSsretaonies, 

• 

Mtarwui 4iS0i Imtdod'aif 457, 506, 
640. of Jaswaat Si 

m1h> 677. flaja of, 
tieht against the, 684 
ifiijMi«%Si»ftan,85L Hkwaia with the 
Sleljuhjk S52. Depqidth^ sand itaHi, 
868 ear 6 .«*• ' . . 

Mam^ <d 01 
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416; Shir Utah’s in Baishv- 456t By 
the Persians, 718 c 
Magter and S^']piht, Law 86 
Maudwi, SvUm, 868 ■ ’ 

''Medidne, 160 * 

"‘Menu, laws of, 11, ni State of 'Bindus at 
tithe thhe 48. Beligion of, 41. Since, 


92. The ^ of, 12, $47 




Itodtw, 123 
M^arntj 480. Sanga, rai^ o^ 'i^l. War 
in,t 668, 667. ' Kana of; boakes fa- 
*i^ Tourable jermsmth Aurangzib, 640. 
' 'Breaks the pee^, 6^. 'V^s with, 
764 % 

MUUaify service, lands taken for, 81. 
Among the' Bajput8,^83. Es^blish- 
ment of Akber, 644. gReform and new 
model of his army, 646. Works and 
fortSfications by Akber, 647. Spirit, 
D decline of, 660, 659 ■ 

Minerals, 10 '* 

Ministers, the Emg's, 21, 483 
Mirzas, their revolt, 604. They fly to 
Guzerat, 604® ' 

Mvr prime minister,. 588. Col¬ 

ludes vnth Aurangmb, 593. Attacks 
c Shuja, 610. His exped^on to Assam, 
612. DeaKh of, 613 
Miadfure of olasse^ 19,60 .. 

Mocmim, Prince, sent against Sivaji, 625, 
630.' Destruction of his army in the 
Concan, 650, His invasiuu of Biitq>jSt, 
661. Imprisoi&d by Aurantczib, 653. 
His contest With his brother, 675. His 
victory, 676. Assumes the mawn wi'^ 
the title of JB&hadur Sktd^^lS. See 
Bahadur, ante 
Moharda, iSHad, 417 - 
M<^rde jfChi^L 400. fiurder of, 401 
Mcbark, gav§rtm‘‘ot Beiderabad, sent to 
BUpplrat Asaf'Jah, 693. Defeated and 
slain, 698 

Moguls, their omquests, 816,^^. Irrup¬ 
tion info the Panjdh, 872« Irruption, 
832. Massac^ ol Mogul mercenaries, 

^ 383. An<5 or convert 39!^ Ineur- 
sidns, 891.' Seriotuain^^on hy, 891. 
UnsuceSisful, 394 'Disoontinuanoe of 
thdr' £tieanio|^' 394. Megal troops 
rebel, in Gha^t, 407r Ti^y Indian 
MniirolmatiA..caB^ so, 42ft Baber’s 
oidnion of,' 891. 424. Provinces, 
mniaideMid by Hiva^ 624. Baviages ih, 
682. Dwmted m a field aotmn by 
SivajI, 83$, Again invad^ W SivajC 
544.' InviidsGqleonda,646. Sa^ji 
desertato the, 646.- , B^ega Bljapar, 
6^ Comparison of the 
v^iHiatof rifo, 65% pmj^ in tl^ 
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XOH 


called to oooH the 
Cbasea. the' rebellioisi 


Moh^ Ki 

eoapree^ 66 &« wmp awouauub 

Shib Jehao, 666, 666. 'Temeoated to 
the exQ)}ml^567. BJa^histom 567. u 
BtiQdmo&ed to court 567. ‘Hie sourm- 
lawibrutually treatra by Jehaogir, 5^ 
Seizes oj^.tto ^peror’s person, See. 
His oamp ^ttacEed unsuoceasfully by 
the empress, 91%. hneq^ty of his ' 
po'wer, 671. Terms granted to him,* 
573. Joittt S%ah Jehon ^ain^tHe 
emperor, 573. BeceiTes the Deckan, on. 
Shah Jdhan’s ftocesajtn to ^e tturono,^ 
676 

Mdkommm.JCdil, ot Addliy murdejs his 
nephe^, and ivurpa the ‘throne, 460. 
His vmes, and inc4>aoity, 460. Hbt de< 
feat and death, *62 « 

Mohammed A'min Khan, 694, 695 • 

Mohanmed Ohori,^96. See Shahab ud 
din 1 

Mohammed Shnh, accession, 691. Fru- 
denoe of, 693. His plans against .the 
Seiads, 694. Assumes the government, 
,6d5. Bap|^ decline of his monarchy, 
696.' His.indglenoe,-his. thvourites, 
and preja<hc|8, 696, 697. Instigates 
the governor o( Heiderabadsto supplant 
Asaf Jah, 698. Is reconciled to him, 
707. Refuses to ratify Asafs conces¬ 
sions, 721. Defeated by Nadir, 717. 
Stoitored, 7^9. Purchases aid, by con- 
oestdon, 725. Marches against the 
Bohillas, 730. H^ d^by 735 
Mohammed^ Seiad, 417 
Mohammed Tvghlak, 403Wild schemes 
of, 404.* Death,* 408. Rebellions in 
• his reign, 406.. States feermed on the 
dissolution of tw empire under, 474 
Moki vd din Jiehrem, 877 » • 

Monastic orders, 62. Thdir ascendancy, 
111 

Money, pape^ introduction of, 406. See 
Coiaage * * • * * 

Monathetam, 40, 277, 283 
Moon, race of the, 16Q, 2®5 • , _ 

Mor^ Pri^, r^QM Balkh, 684. Is 
disgraced, 684. character, 592. 

His rebelUon, 698. Deoeivedfby Au- 
rangsib, B94. Wife AuiaMzib, de^ta 
fee imperial anny, 696. JOdsnussedto 
Auiangzit^ 599. Imprfiwmed, 699. 

• And murdered, 612. 

MotUaoU, 485 ' * 

Jfoantofesrt, 212 

M<a<^ ShahfMxigot Giwerat, huhis- 
tory, 762 * 

MvUan, .80l, 326 

Musk, 178 ; , it, 1 

Muimg of •Akber’s treops ip Bsffsg^ md 
Behw,.611» by«» 7$0 

Mfsofe, WB ^ ' 


ow 
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Nadir SJtah. Hrs rise, 713. Drives out 
the Ohiljeiei and recovers ^on&an 
from fee Abdalis, 713. Takes'Herat, 

714. Ooibs fee attachment of tAo Ab- 
dalis, 714.* Demses Tahmasp Sh^, 

• 714. Is elected lung, 714. Suppresses 
fee Shia religion, T15. Invades fee 
Qhiljeis, 715. H9I condliatOrvpolioy, i 

715. Invades India, 717. TDefeats 
Mohammed Shah,'* 717. Advances to 
Delhi, 7jL7. Orders a massacre by the 
I^rsians, 718. His extortions, 719. 
His rapacityi and,violence, 719. The 
country west of the Indus ceded to'him, 
719. Restores Mohammed Shah to hie^ 
throne, 719. Amount of treasures ear¬ 
ned off by, 720. His tyranny, 781. 
His fears of the Shias, 731. yi^ts out 
his son’s eyes, 731. His ftf\teItii9S, 782.* 
FSvoiBrs fee Afghans, 782. Is assasy 
sinated to fee Persians, 732 

Nagarcot, Tenfple of, 329 * 

Najib ud Doula, minister, 740. His es¬ 
cape, 741. His league with Shuja ud * 
Doula, 742 

Names, Hindu, 205 * \ 

Nandk, 878 ^ « 

ATonda’s reign, date of, 151, loo,. 228 * 

Nasir ud din Mahmud, 377 , 

Nasir ud din Tvghld^ 

Nask,Jang, repulses Baji Ba«v 
volts, 726 

Nations, Tartar, 814 ^ * ■ 

Naval war wife Portuguese, 728_, 766 
Nerbadda, the, as fee limi^ of fee 
Mogul provinces, 1. Cros^ by Sivaji, 
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Nmi, fee Pir^ 699, 700 
Nkam Shah, dyneaty of, 476, 758 
Nur Jduan, *her moniage, and romantic 
( history, 553. Her influenc#, 566. Sup- 
Shah ^ban, 568.* Is alienatM 
Irom him, 663. Calls to court Moha- 
bat, 666. .Distfpsts and^pirBecutea 
* Mohabatu,66|L Her Ipirit^ conduct^ 
569. Atfe^ Mohabat's camp, 670. 
Is repulsi^ 670, Joins tl|fb ^peror 
t hi his confinement, 671^ Her plots and 
preparationi^^72. Rescues her hus- 
ba^ 672. Hot devoHon to>him, im- 
pwtm^t, and death, 675 / 
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O&KrMnces, Ritual, Hhidmd$ *,-*•■ 

196. Bej^^oao, 


X 


* • 


•• Y 
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V 


Ordert, Monastic, 62, 111 
Origin of the ffindus, 68 , 284. Of vil- 
UM coxomuilities. 76 a 

Orista, or Uriya c^untiy, 163, 288, 242, 
^4,726 

CHtSit, m, 366, 475, 602, 694, 736 


See Mewar 

Ownemi^, sale ’n^tb^ut, ]^du law of, 


Prochu^iont of Indiik 7 • 

Property in the soil, 79 
Pvar, origin of the famfly, 704 
Pvna oocamed byBhay^ Khan, 624. 

Sivaji’s-xught e^loit thwe^ g24 , 
of relmsy 662 
Puranaa, 94. 166 ^ • 

PythagcriUfWaaahaiiy^ Hindu dootrinm 
, to the ISlo * 


Painting, Hindu, 174 
Pandya, 288 * * 

Ptnipai, battles of, 421, 462, 7^0 
Pcm^, the, 1, 234, |62. Banjit Sijpg’s 
po^essions in, ei^nt and population 
of, 8 . Permanently occupied by Mah- 
« mud, 333. ExpuMon of the Qhazni 
Jhouse from, 361. Mogul irruption into 
the, 382. Be-annex^ to Delhi, 418. 
Bevolt of, 461. Campaign in the, 496. 
• InTBsled ^ Hakim, 504. Occupied by 
• Ahmed Knan, 734. Cession *of, 737. 
The Governor of, treacherously seized, 
799. Seized by Bagoba,*741. Fourth 
^ invasion of Ahmed Shah, 743 
* Paper money, introduced in Persia, 406 
Party, ascendancy at court of a Hindu, 
401 f • 

*Parvie, Ptgnce, elder brother of Shah Je¬ 
ll^ 661. Beprimanded, 563. Chases 
his rebellious brc^her, 565, 666 
Pt^togala, Hindu, 172 
Pentegitior^t the Sikhs, by the Mahome* 
tana, 686 

Penia, oonqftesL of, by the Arabs, 804. 
Conquered by Mahmud, 840,848. Pro- 


• V 

Jtapea, Sol&r and Lunar, 150, !J|26 

Sc^ yd DwrayOt, 691 

mfi vd Jhvm, 691 » . 

Pa^, 722, 741 ' 

Baighar, coronala^ of Sivaji at, 644. 

Bwe^ and taken, 666 
Bain in India, 6 . DAible that of Eng* 
land, 6 o 

Baigin, massacre, of the garrison of, 456 




lak, 404. «Beception of Humayun in, 
463. Candahar ceded to, 467. Takes 
Ckmdahar, 664. Loses it^ 688 . Betakes 
^ 685. Transactions in, 709. Con* 
quered by the Ghiljeis, 7l6. Beign of 
Nadir Shah in, 714, i@l 
PhUoaoj^y dC^the Hindug, 123 ' ^ 

PUe^fi ueOcwar, assassinated, 706 9 

PSgrindH ®un^ in fndia,* 287 * 

PUgrimx^, Hindu, 197%* m • 

PvH nim, the,«399,^00 
Po4ry^.^eHhiduB,168. DiainBtio,164. 
Shuandj 169.«Heroic, 169. Descriptivez 
.167, 172. > Pastoral, 1#2 
Po^.establishmetttB of Akben 644 646 
Poik) of the rich Hhuius,' 196 7 
PoptUatienn at India, & 4, 276 
•Par|«<m(e^ vran with, the, 7281, 768,767 
Primn mmm, his. opdridipas u^Bt 
%|^iU106.41O. woes ovep'ttrabi^a, 
611t BetaEjM to Idsjdlegianoch'' ana is 
inmrfsoned,*9ll. «Btfi»tae<^ 634 
TVvimISs Dnw Ikvi, sttvy cd, 896^ 401 


Baghuji Bodapbm character and power, 
723. Intrigues against.Balaji, 724. 
Invades Bexi^, 726i Dveatedby Ba- 
, laji, 725. Bought ovenby Balaji’s ces** 
sions, 724. Agm invades Bengal, 726. 
His general murdered bv the viceroy, 
726. Obtains the <duna of Benged, and 
a cession o7 Gattac, 726 
BajjmAa, feuaMsyst^ snaong, 83, 286. 
Descent of, 6 % 25Q. Ejbgdoms of, in 
Sbahsbud iip’stime, 362,8i63. fiecover 
Chitor, 398. State of, at Akber’s acces¬ 
sion, 480. ifkbepB tr^tment of, 506.' 
Their services in the Hindu Ciidi moun¬ 
tains, 584. Combination of, <89. Pur-, 
sued by Auran^b,*<40. Devastatioa 
of their tsAitoiy, 640. Permanently 
alienated, 640. Joined by Prince Ak- 
ber and his army, 641. Protracted war 
with, 642. ■ Transactions aritih,’ by Ba¬ 
hadur, 677! Pease witi^^7 
Bama, the Hindu god, 99. Expedition 
of, 226 « • . 

Bam, Baga, his regAu^, 660 . Escapes 
to Jidji, 656. ^roeu^ed ra% 656., 
Takfil til^'fidid in perscm, anddiei^ 664. 
Bamayam, 169. Antiquity of the, 2^ 
Ba^id Suita^ Abut, 3M • 

PeieZi^Qf AJ^tegin,319. Against Bezia, 
376. Against Ala ud din, 392. Against 
MohamAsd Tughldc, 406. Against 
Ibrahim, 420. Agahnzt A^ 461. Of 
. AkbePsofficsnt 600. Of IroceShus* 
tou, 661. Of Shah Jeham . 666 . Of 
Skuja, 898^ ■, *' 

EpWts un^^ber, 541*644. CH the 
army, 648 

BtUgim, Bimi^'m iKi|A66.' Of Menu, 
41. Of 112. 
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% 

BBL 

Gpmparative antiquity of the Hindu 
religiouB aeclB, 1T8. Rise of the Ma; 
hometan, 300. limited progress 
AkWs, 640. Shia and Sunni, 488. 
Shia sqppressed byjp'adif, 7l5, Shin, at¬ 
tempt to introduce tho, in the Deckan. 
476, 767, • , 

JUKgum sysiem of Akber, 636. His con- 
ferences,iP36 • * ^ 

Hutriciiom on Hindu superstition by* 
Akber, 688 * ^ 

lUtroU, oalamitouB, from BaJkb, 585 • 4 
Beotnw, 22, 76,*80, ^3. Dlvisiuns, 67* 
Public Lmd, 76. Spedal exemptions 
from, 76. Evil of forming, 78., Sys¬ 
tem, ^otes one the, 270.* System of 
Akber, 641. Complicated system of, 
byBaUji,690 * * 

JZena, 5u^fKi, her virtues, 375« De¬ 
feated and put % death, 376 
Jlich Hindus, ssntertainments and pomp 
of, 195 

JUtual, Hindu, 110 

Ro^Si/r P., his embassysfrom James I., 
658. Def|pribeB the empire, court, and 
character qf Jekangir, 668. Ahd Jehon- 
« gir's march to Handu, 561. 

Jt^Ucand, invaled by the liarattas, 742 
Rohillat, R|^ of the, 730. The emperor 
marches against, 730. Attempted sub¬ 
jugation of, 736. Defe^ Safder Jang, 
V36. Submit to the Marattas, 786. Join 
Ahmed Sha^ 746 • 

J2otiieniya«, sectof,517. ^^Inrched agaiimt, 
in Cabul, 567 

* RvJm vd din, 376 • 

Auman vfors with the Albans, 712 

• Eyoto, 78f273 • 


• • 


S. 


Swud UUa^Khan, his death, and charac¬ 
ter as mmister, 668 , * * 

Sainiktigin, a dave and successor to Alp- 
tegin, 320. Defeats J^psi, 822. His 
death, sfs *‘0 - 

Sack of Delhi, 416,713> 789 • 

Sadat Khan, 694,707, 717 » • 

Safavi family, 429, 463. Its oorruption 
and deoaf, 709* Dethrui^ bythe Af¬ 
ghans of Oandahar, 709,'712, 714 
Sadder' ^ang attempts to subjt^te the 
Bobili^ 785. Mandtea af^ttiiem 
and istdefeate^ 786. Disoontent o^ 
787 , laresistedta Awf Jal^S grand¬ 
son, andLacndied^'Tw* Biad0a^788 

Sako, Saa^y’s son, 6M, ffis foptkm, 
876. EBs goT^rnnmait M to b iisbect; 

His chAi^, 7^X Anoomowdatum 
Itetwaen Saihba, 7(®. , 

Daalkof. 72f •. ■ 
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Salabat Jang, march of Balaji against,728. 
Advadoqp on Puna, 729. Mutiny in his 
army, 730 

Sq^ law of, 34 • 

SMimhana, era 9S, 158 

Samani, house of, 313 * 

Samba, 699, f02, 727 * 

Sambaji (Siraji’s wn)y deserts foi^ time 
to the Moguls, As. Hnsuccessfulqit- 
, itempt to set him asidc^ 647. Is ac¬ 
knowledged raja, 6l8. Joined by PriiMe 
Akber, 648. Geres himself up to a ^ 
*fovourite, 649. Decline of his ^flidrs in 
the Deckiin, 649.* Plunders Baroch, 
651. |pactivity of, 654. Made "pri¬ 
soner and put to death, 855, 666 
SaJtdracoUiu, 162,^9 
Sanga, rana of Mewar, 431, 766, 769 
Sat&hya fchool, 126 ^ 

Samerit, lango^, 161, 284. Hiouen 
* Thsang’s account of, 298. Feud’s IwSh- 
lations from the, 333 < 

Santaji Chrpard, AdeSmce^to raise, 

the stage of Jinji, 661. Murdc^, 6^ 
Satin, Hindu, 172. Mahometan, 494 
60, 2077265 • 

Satnaramia, religionists, their msurrec- 
636 a * 

SaU(mi, 663, 724 

Scenery, Hindu desciiptions ef, 1(^7 
iSc/toofo of philosophy, 123. Sankhya, 125« 
Vedanta, 130. Logi^ 179^ QreekjS 
resemblance to the Hindu, 136 
Science, Hindu, its originality, 138, 144 
Scul^re, 174 

ScytAian seUlert in India, 26* 

Seaaona, Indian, 4 • 

Secander Lodi, his good administration, 
419. His bigq^y, 419 
Secander Sur, revolt under, ^1. Ilefeatod 
by Humayun, 472. Hissulbmisaiou, 496 
Sectt, 107, 487. Rivalry of the Shia and 
Sunni in the court and army, 476«757. • 
Of tire Bbsheniyas, 617 * 

Sedaaheo Bhao, ^28. Arrogfmce of this , 
wmmauder, 746. Takfls Delhi, 746. 
^Shmed ^isiPlmarcheB against, 747. His 
supposed death hi batUe^ 7ii2v 
^ej^house^. 417 • 

KhiST*lEhBn, 41Z. Mobfrik, 417. 
Mohanmied, 4171 Ala ud da^ 41B. Ai^ 
duBahr682. Hosein ^^6667 The 
oiii^Q name, 683. Their * 

goyeniment, 684. Set un nominal 
eifibnms, 691, General indi^n^on 
sgiunst, 692. Internal dissenmols of 
their party, 692.' Armies o^ deferted 
by Asof Jah, 698. Flans of MoUtnhned 
KMhafi^M94. Thl^ fate 694* 
8^«ti^<»m,86» • 

Sdettem, ocmteiilpmiaiy hipth Chaod^- 

ttplai, 162 o' ** 
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Sdim SMt Sw supplants bis elder bro- 
. ibet, 458. QueUs aa obstifiale rebel¬ 
lion, 469. Dies, 459 , 

Sdint (Akber’s elddlt son), his refraotqrf 
conduct, 596. Insti^tra the murder 
of Aljpl Fazl, 627. Is# reconciled to 
Akb6r,628. His continued misconduct, 
'628.* Is placedetu^er rdltraint, but 
lt>on released, 528. *Qaar^ with his 
son Rhusrou, 529. Intrigues regardiag* 
^e succession, 529. Unsuccessful oom- 
, binatmn to sethiftt aside, 639. Suc¬ 
ceeds ms father, bythe title of Jehang^, 
650. See Jehangir “ 

Se^tJes, revolt of, 340. Supppemed, 340. 
Rise of, 361. Their wars, 362. Take 
Ghazni, 368, Thdf faU.868 
Servant uid master, law of, 35 
^ferviees, Ifuads taken for mUi^iy, 81. 

j4nd other, 84 , 

SSfihah ud din foimda his Mahometan em¬ 
pire in* India, 360. His first expedition, 
c $60. j)efe^of,863. His return to India, 
(^$$4. His death, 367. Extent of his 
conquests in India, 368 
SlMh> Jehan (Prince KhuAtun), his vic¬ 
tories and moderation, 567. Cqunte- 
bnanced by the Empress, 668. Beromes 
, unpopular, 561. Declared heir-appa¬ 
rent,findwnt to settle the Deckan, 561. 
o His suc(;|^, 662. Marches to quell dis- 
^ turbance m the Deckan, 562. His suc¬ 
cess, 563. Is disjjked by the Empress, 
^3. Ordered to retake Candahar, 664. 
R^onstotes, 664. His troops trans¬ 
ferred to Prince Sh^riyar, 664. Rebels, 
666. Retreat^to Ben^, 666. Seizes 
Behar and Bengal, 666. Defeated and 
flies the Deebui,56g. Deserted by his 
army, 666. ,^Flies to Sinde, 673. On Je- 
hon^’s death, airives from the Deckan 
. and is proclaimed, 675. His war in the 
Diickan, 677. Succeeds against the 
of Ahmednager, 57ff. His war 
r with Bij({>ur« 580.. Failure of the 
siege, 581. *^Another f^ure, 682. Ex¬ 
acts tribute from Oolconda, 5^. 

' Hoves^st^ Cabul, 584. Abtmdona his 
conquests, 586f His i^{|j^59i. His 
government adminraterecl by bis son 
Dpa«699i. Hirdaughter8,(ij592. Reas- , 
^ . sumes thegogemment, 694. Huwishesb' 
disregordsd by Data, i%Kl. On Dora’s 
defeat hgr Atirangsib^ is confined ^ his 
igMace, 6^... Close of his re^,*699. 

- . C&ractery 603. Death of, 629 


Shah Svr Adali (MohumniM), A60.- 

Shah Ttthinatp forces Humaynn to pro- * 
fesstheShia religion, 463. Sends an 
army to restore Humayun, 4^ , 
Shtma ltd din Akemdeh, 871. Death of, 
^74 • . 

Shayieia Khm, marones against Sivaji, 
624. GoWunae* of ISeAgal, 626 
^Shdir^ar, Prince, marries Mur Jehan’s 
'daiighter, 563. SuperSedea Shah Jehan 
I- 4a the task of retaking Candahar, 564. 

D6fsated*and pfti to ^ath, 576 
Shin religin^ for^ upon Hunjayun, 463. 
Sunpreeaeil by Nadir, 715. Nadir’s 
fears of the, 731. ^ 'Xnsuf Adj| Shah’s 
rttempt to introduce 757 
Shir Khan Sur, ea^y nfe and rise of, 444. 
Obtains possession of Behar, 445. And 
conquers Bengal, 449. His plan for re¬ 
sisting invasion, 447. Active operations 
of, 448. Assumes the title of king, 

448. Intercepts Htuaayhn’s retreat, 

449. Surpnees and disperses his 
army, 449. Takes poss^on of” all 
Humay'hn’s dominions, 456. Recovers 

^ Malwa, 466. Maesacres the garrison^ 
of Raitdoik 456. Invadra Marwar, 457. 
Takes Chitor, 467. Is Jdlled, 467. 
Character of, 457. His internal improve- 
menifl, 467 „ 

Shvja, Prince^ 691. HU vbellion, 583. 
Advances on AgpFa,^4. Is defeated, and 
returns to BS]^1, ^4. Advancesfrom 
Bengal to Benares, 605. ,1s defeated, 
606. Further operations against, by * 
Prince Sultan and Mir J&nla, 610. 
Prince Sultan goes ov/tr to, 611. Flies 
to Aracan, 611. UnOartainty regarding 
hU Uite, 6iN 0 

Shvja ud Hmkt, 738,742,746 
SkikoK Ikmt. See Dara. 

Skgefd Chandmi, 434. Of‘1!banar,446. 
Of Bijapuf$ Ji80, <662. Of Candahar, 
587. Of Jinti, 667-663 
JSiMia, lisefttf tin, 678. Their character, 

* 678. Pelsecute^hy theMihometans, 
678. Formed isi^ a.rtijgiousandmili¬ 
tary eommonwealth; ,678. Are at first 
overpowwed, 679. Fahatioism of, 679. 
SuccesaM, lavages,and mielties of, 679. 
Marched amdnst 1^ Bahadur, 680. They 
are driveiunto the hills, 680. Renewed 
devBsintibns of, 686. Defeated and 
nearly extirpated, 686 . a 
battia<d, 462 

its jtmetion with Guzer^, 2. Con- 
of hj ^e Arabs, 3^. Arabs 
expelled, S]m. Att^pta upon by 
.Humayun, 4lH. €Simquest.^by Akber, 

. Mh HUtoryof,!?!. </ 

^Sinditi, ori^ m tlw hwatta Uanify,, 704 


>eath of, 


Oagar, 58 
. Seized I 


IsreUadadj 

seeh&ain 


inlhdiaf:^ 0 


HU.aubmiazion, 
tiiel^pkrgQ- 
rfor hUsemi 620. 
^death> apd -pOs- 
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Sinfhar surprised by Sivaji, 632 
Sirhind, 418 * 

Sirinagar, 604, 611 
Siva, the god. 96,10$ 

Sivf^, hy.early robberies, 61$. His ad<S^ 
herents, 61$. Usurps hw father’s 
619. Bevdlts^gaujst the government 
of Bijapiv, ^ Takes possession of 
the Northem^acad)s629- His attacl^ 
ment te the Hinda religion, 6^. His 
father seised & a hostage, 620. 
his eocroachments, 621. Plunders tl:\p 
Mogul provisoes, ^1. Fotgiren by 
Aurungjib, 621. Fursoi^ oy Afsal 
Khan, whom he assasanat^ 622. 
Ano^er artnji sent against him from 
Bijapur, 623. ^akes a favourable 
peace, 62$, rupture with the 

MoguIs,and night exploit,624. Pursued 
by Bhayista Ohn, 624. And Prince^ 
Moassim, 625. Plunders Surat, 625. 
His maritime exploits, 626. Assumes 
Bovm'e^ty, 626, Baja JeiSing sent 
against him, 626. His submisudon, 626. 
Co-operal|» with Jei Sing, 627. Qoos 
to Delhi, 627. •Enlxapp^ % Aunmg- 
■> sib, 628. JBscapes and retreats 't<^ 
Boighar, 022. His progress, 630. 
Makes i^pace with the Emperor, 630. 
Levies tribute onBijapu^and Oolconda, 
631. His internal arrwgements, 631. 
sfiurprises ^inghar, 682. Eavages the 
Mogul territory 682. Defeats the 
Moguls in a ^Id>agtlon, 683. His 
pouquests from Bijapur, 644. Oowned 
at Raighar, 644. nk inoundon into 
the Mog;ai territory, 644. His expedi¬ 
tion tca^e sogth of India, 644. Takes 
Jinji, 045. Mis son deserts to the 
Moguls, <46. His death tnd Character, 
647 

Slave, progress of a Turk!, 870 
Slave kittg^70, 884 
Slavery, 20K Absshoe off accOrdmg to 
the Qreeks, 261 , 

Slavee, Bi^ban pute doWhthflir influence^J 

8(^aride$, 818, 826 *• . • 

8M, property in the, 79 • * 

Sblor race, 150> 226 

Spleiman, attempts to as saw dna te Ala ud 
892. Bia faSuxe and death, 893 
Soleimaff, Fringe, defeats Shuja at Be¬ 
nares, 594. Dewrted by h& allies, 608. 
Flies te Birmagar, and is iinwiaoned, 
604. Given up by^m raja, 611 
Sbmnet, ^ 

dynasty, 429 , 709 . 

, • 

<^pjHk,g^«nd evil, 4^102 ' 

SUfha, the anc^t 73ie 

Qveek aocounta of, !l8h Sesmsd on th« 


dissolution of the empire undw Moham¬ 
med TughUk, 473, 755. Rajput, 363, 

, 480 

644 ^ , 

Sudrae, 17,68, iSl, 616 
SuUma Bkiti, 875 (vide Resia). C^d, 
623, 626 

Samwa Hi^puta, 312p77l 
San, raoes m the,*160, 226 
, £knni sect, 463, 476. 714. 767 
SuperetUioni, Mahometan, 486. Hindu, 
Akber's reetriotiAis on, 638 i 

3w Adcdi (Mohammed Shah), 480 
Sur, the kidily of, 358, 466 
Surat, plppdered by Sivtgi, 626 


Tagara, 244 
ToAeritee, the, 818 

TaAmasn, Shak, 463. TahmastrlL, 713. 
Taj Meuutl, the, 602 ** * ■ • 

TcUee, 172 ^ 

Talkata, battle 477 
Tamerlane, his invasion, 414. tBacks 
Delhi, 416. Proclaimed Emperor of 
India, 416. Retires from Indk^ 416.* 
His oharaoter, 416,417 
Tamil country and language? 168,287 
Taneaar, capt^ of, 831 • ^ • 

Tanjore, 664 • • 

TaraSai, 676, 727 * 
rortors, 814, 822, 827 . _ 

Tax, Poll, on inOdels. See Ji^a » 

Taxee, 22, 76, 268, 643 
Tdingana, 240. Fidlure ^f expeditions 
to, 396, 402. Conquered, 402. Baja 
of, releaiaedan^ restored, 402. J^ecovers 
its indepmidenoe, 406 „ 

Tdagu, country and language, 168, 237 
Ttamdn, temporary and permanent, 78i 
Thedetkal SarMya, 129 3, ' 

Thievee, hetedita^, 209 
Todar Mai, SiOftSid. His aeforms, 544 • 
To^ne, 191, 4^ ^ 

aS^mehip, TOVemment of, 69,71 
JPownspeiMMs, mamjbr of life c6 t!lu> Hindu, 
199* * 

Trade, UMW * • * 

TrwMOSeiam, 814. Turks in^lfdS Arab 
I conquest of, 316. Conquest of, by Mah-, 
mu^ 381. Bsimr driven out of, 426,429 
Tmu eA India, 6 • * 

Trimtc^ terzitorin, 84 / 

TvgUak, house of, 402-418. Ghiyas ud 
mn, 402. Mohammed, oharactexoL 408. 
Wild schemes oL 404. ProjnSea qpn- 


407 . 



190 


un>Ex, 


. TUB 

bis( government, 40d. The Mahometan 
temtorv io Intiia greateHiimbfli reign, 
410. Firuit, 4 to. Kecognieeathainde^ 
paadence of Ben|bJ aim the Dockae, 
410. Inftrmitiee of, 4ll. Kivtdriee at 
hi& 00 ^ 411. Hk daaith, lawa, and 
publio wurka, 411. ObiyaH ud din H., 
rakfl^, deposed, •mLmtmUBed in live 
month!, 412. Abuoaker, 412. Ntwir 
ud ^Q, 418. Ma^ud. 413 • 

Titi hi idave, prugreaf of a, 870 
Tvrkt, 815, Sir. Wan of, with tlm 
Aljgbaaa in Penia, 712 


U.e 

• • 


pitbh 231. Aurangsib's viotoi^ at, 505 
uUa» Khan, Sand, hie death, 6fiS 
Upptr eltuu$, honaea, ceremonial, and 
conventation of, 108 
r/riy<t, wunttgt and language, 163, 238 
i/ttara, Vimansa school of Phileeophy, 
424,180 

816, 425 • 


e t 


V. 


Tedanto, on Uttara Minuuwa Bohool of 
«' Pbiloeop^, 180 

Fedcur, the, 80. .Agntd, 247*249. Appen* 
on. 276 ^ 

Fi^S, 17,M 
Vdlor, m 


Vieramaditjfa,»enk of, 168, 231 
Village ayatem, 2l, 68, 268. Government 
in, 7pk ri. Probably origin, and de. 
oline oiviltagocommunitioii,75. Habits 
of yillagora, 189,190 
Fj^KfilyA mountain!, 1, 285. Divide the 
nikfoiw, 1. Sonthem limit of Hindoa* 
tan, 2 ■ 

. Fiidiia, 40. eUk iaoamktions, 98, 279. 
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War, rules of in Menu, 25, 268. Modem 
Hindu syalem o05. Le8s,<jmel |han 
^e Mahometan, sb. The Hindu camp, 
Plunder of viUauee fit, 88. Hindu 
cavalry, 88 * , 

Waraiujal, 2^ lAkptftrt of, 402. lies* 
* toration of, 406, 478 • 

130 * 

in India, 5 

Witaim^fUh,^aU^i^raSa!titk, 699 
Wmiun, state of mndu, in.the time of 
Meim, 78f Their dress an'B present 
socifl poation, 202 ^ 

Workit^ in gold, 180* 

Wanhip, present ol^ecA of, 94 


Yadut, 227, 240, 246 
Yotfia, 65 

Ymuf Adil SlufK, founds a dynasty, 476, 
756 

Ytu^fzm,^e, destroy Jtkb^'s invading 
^ Ktmy, 518 ^ 


Zmindar$, 85, 483 

Xnlfikar KhanSmt to redutp Jinji, 65?. 
Uk disgust on| being deprived of the 
command, 651. uustmetB the siege, 

661. Places Cambakhsh under restraint, 

662. ln<n^oas«l disaffection of, 663. 
Iteuewa the siege, but protracts the 
operations, 663. Ti^ea Jinji, 663. 
L^avostheadminktrsdaonof theDockan 

S vemment to Daud Khan Panui, 676. 

is artificea and arrugaiico, 681. Se¬ 
cures victory to Jehandar Shah. 681. 
Is defeated at Agra, 682. jHetraya Je- 
handai\ awl k putt to dAth wi& the 
emperor, 683. 


W ta m i» aaasMt'grintaw, Inniaa sad AykHtoy. 
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By THE EARL OF REDESOALE. 


8tv. lA 



METHOD IN ALMSGIVING. 

' » 


A HANDBOOK FOR HELPERS.* - 


' By M. W. MOQQRi06E. 

Member of the Councit and Admini»trative Crnnndttee and Hon. Secretary of the St James' and 
Soho Committee of the Charity Urgaiiuation Socieiy. 

- >; 

Ftsi 8tv. 3J. 6«4 



ALBERT DOREB, HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

' By MORIZ THAUBINQ, 

Ktepe.- of itti Alhmina Ctdkction^M Vkuw. 

TRAMSUTjlO PROM THS ORRMAN. ' 

EdltM»<by F. A. EATON, lii.A., 

Secrttmry'tA the Roy»t Acddnmy. r 

" Vn ,* 



MR. MU^AY'S UST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. . ' 7 ' 
--- -1 ___!>_i_I,.-,,,. 

'fHE DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN PIOGRAPHY,' 
•LITERATURE, S^CTS,’ AND DOCTRINES, 


• • 


DURING TpE FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES 0!^ TIl^ OflRISTU^f ERA. 

« Vf^LUME llI.^ipiBR&QOSNSS TO uYmim, * 

Edited by W{/l. SMITK ^.U and *NENftY*WAOE. Q.O. 

• * » » • 

• Mcdtum Svg* iiA 6d. To k compkttd in 4 Vob. 

% ’ * * ' > X 

•' Das ,vo^^agliche ,Werk,..'..,.dc‘>sen Vollet^utyr Iwld *« wueschcn ist, gereicbt dcr 
Englischcn Theologic *ur hohca Ehrc.''—////m/iA ?s '/.tUuhrift, , 


^ • 


* ELWINB AND COtJRTHOPB'S BDITIOlf. 

. THE WORKS OF AlEXANpER' POPfi. 

• VOLUME IV.-THE DUNOIAD, fto. 

' Edited, wil!h Notee and Introductions, by W. J. COURTHOPE 


yVith Illnstmtunts. 8z/o, lOr. 6./. 


< » 


, * ^ already PUBLISHED: , 

Yoj8.1., II., III., IV.-POETRY. Vote. VI., VII., VIII.~C0RRE5»>0N&iS|CE. 




SPEECH.es and ADDRlESSfiS," 

jJOLITICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL, 

DELIVERED IN ^THE HOUSE OF LORDS,* IN CA^’ADA, 
* AND ELSEWHERE. . 

’ » * By the'aEARL OF OyFfERII^,' • * * 

late Cm-emoT'OeneTal of Canada, H.D.M. Ambthudor at the durt df the Sultv. 


i/vo. 0 izr. 


I j'» 


- ■ ■ " r " ' a 

CATALOGUE OF THE YORK tATE GEOGRAPHICAL - 

• 'An 6 CDLbNiAL libr^Hy,;* ’ 

MuUttm ivt. lor. 64. y 





s' MR. MURRArS LIST OF NEW PUBilCATJOks. 

_:_ tL _ 4 - 1 ---- 

COLLECflONS TOWARDS THE' 

HISTORY M ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY 

'OF HEREFORD. ' , • . 

• * f 0 

Ilf CONTINUATioN OF DUNCUMB’S HISTeRaP 'FORMING 
. • THE THIRD VOHUftlE ,OF, THAT WORIf. ^ 

By H.*OOOK£, V-a!. Q.p., F.§.A. ^ 

Map and Illustrations, /^/lo. '£% izs! 6d. . 

• . •* c 

Also Adwtions TO»Vqj- y. (pp. 359 M<hJ with JifDEX. 151 . 

• • 

— 4 ^- 

[ ... • OLD DECCAN DAYS; 

HINDeO I'AIiLY LEGENpS CJJRRENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

\ ‘By MARY FRERE. . ' 

'• C." 

T^ird EdUhn. With Illustrations If C. F. Frees. Post Svo, Js. 6d. , 


DOG-BREAKING.';. 

THEi'MOa' EXPEDITIOUS, CERTAIN, Aljb EASY METHOD. 

t 

• By General W. N. HUTCHINSON, ^ “ 

StvtnSh Ed^ott. With 40 IllustAitions, Crown Zvo.' Ins. 6 d, p 

A SUMMARY OP THE RULES FOB GAMkEEPERS. Pri» ts. 





^ ' HAND'BOqK-DENMARI^ 

SLESWICt H 6 I.STEIN. COPBNHACEN.'jUTLASD, ICELAND. 
* k Mho astd Ransl^ EdiHon, Map. Post 8tv. 6x. 

• t * 


« - ^ - 

THE* ART-OF DINING; ORr GASTRONOMY 
' AND GASTRONOMERS. ^ . 

Bpi A. HAYWARa • ‘ 

EdiEon. Post Zw, zs, Zd. 


0 




AJ/l. JlfO'JiRAy’S LIST OF jVElF PUDUCATrONS, 


tHE UNb OF THE MID- I THE* ’WHITE SEA PEN1N-* 


MflHT SDK, 


* ft' * 

Summer artd Winter Jo«rn|ys 

threugh Sweden, Norway, I.ap- 
land, anjjJsor|hem Finland. 

By PAUL B.*DU OHAILta. I • 

Author or “ Equaiorial * 

“ Ashanjjo LwkK''& c. T/u'rJ JSi^ 
ihn. Willf MapiRul 23S*[llimiatiOTS. 

2 Vqjs. 8 vo. 36 tf. • 


SULA. • • 

A Jburncy to the Whife Soa^ 
and»the Kol» Di$iTict^ 


\'C. With Map, 14 Efthitigs, and 
13 WRodcuts! Crown 8 vo.* iS-f. 


A MANUAL bF PDR06RA- 

PHIOA* SOETEYIKO. * 

A Description of the Means 
and*Methods employed in Con- 
structin^j^ Marino Charts. 

• 

By Cape W. J. L. WHARTON, 
R.N., late* ill ffcinm.'iiul of H.M. 
Surveying .Ships “ .'^lecrw.'itcr ' and 
‘•Fawllf'’ Witimfcstr.ation*. S\o, 

Ijf. *• ? 


MANUAL OF NAVAL 

ARCflITECTUHE. ^ •« 

For the Use df Officers 
file Royal Navy, Merc.ai^ile 
Marine, Ship builders, ^^ip-" 
owners, and Yachtsmen. 

ny W. H. WHITE. StcenJ %& 
fion. Revised and Eit/arif;J. With 
150 Illustrations 8vo. 2 \s. , 

**" The LorJi Cor»miHMon*r<i of ih^ 
Han'c «4tithfiriA:U the iS6ue of thu 
Im* tk t.) ilitf Ko)’# N.tvy. 


A B*00K*.*0F FAMIUY AN ARGUMENT FOR THE 

PRATBES. •• DIVINlTt OP JE3US C*ftRIST, 

Selected from the Liturgy of , 

the (JJyrch of England. Ry the ABB 6 EM. BOU(#^UrX 

By OHARiIeS E.^ pollock. Trarislatcd from the French by O. 
Foolscap Svo. jjJiCi/, L. CURRIE. PoatSvo. 6 x. • 

• , • - - 

• . • • . . . 

, SUMMER AND WINTER TOURS. * 

• • tf •* 

SUMMER IN ICELAND. ’ WINTER^ ABROAD. 

A Ntrrative of Tvfo Journeys * • Some Information, Respeci- 
Acro^o' the# Island by Unfre- « iag Places Visited in learch 
queAted Routes. of Health. * * ♦ 

••• ^ • •• 

. MKth llTstorical fnirodnetion ami . . InlenditdfortheVselndffUidance 
By C0LE3. With M.ap of lavalWsi. ^ %*R. H. OTTER, 

and ItluVlfttion:,. 8 vq. 18 /. M.A. ^'rown 9vo. yr.'dft • 



» MR. MURRAY’S LIST OR NEW PUBiSCATIOlfs. 


THE CAT. 

• 

An IntrocliRti 9 n to the Study 
of Back-Boned Animals, es- 
f>eciiiny Mammals.* 

By ST. GEORGE 'MIVART, 
*F.R.S., Author of “ I*;ssons from 


LECTURES ON “ARCHIXjC-. 

THEE. 

t 

Delivered* before tide Aoyal 
Academy. 


• « 


e t- 


i irom ! ny 'dOWAHU Wi. 

Nature,” &c., ^ice-President of the j BARRY, R.A.. Kdited, witli 
• Linncan anil Zooli^ii-al Society. *j ■ * ^lemoir, by CAnON BARRY, 
' NVith 200 Illustratiotfs. Medium 8vo. #• O.D. Portrait and IHustrations'. 
vm. • [ * JilW). *t(u. ^ 


I 


» • 


THE PENINSULAR AND CRIMEAN, WARS. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS 

’ OP SIB HitM. GOMM, G.C.B, ‘ 

• • « 

Late CJnstaJ)le of the Tpwer., 

> 

• Edited bv FRANCIS CULLING 
t)ARR GOMM, H.M. Madras 
I Civil Service. Portraits. 8 vo. lar. 


,THE LIGHT CAVALRY BRI¬ 

GADE IN THE C'ilMEA: 

From Letters and Journals. 

Ily the late .General LORO 
GEORGE PAGEv^ Map. Crown 
® Svo. lor. 6t/, ' 


-♦ 4 - 


SIBERIA. 

• By HENRY SEEBOHM, F.R.G.S., &c., &c. 

SIBERIA IN ASIA. 

A Visit to the,Valley of the 
Yenesa 3 N'in East Siberia. 

With Description of the Natural 


‘ Uistory, Migration of Birds, &c. With 

^nlostrations. Crown 8 vo.« ! 4 x. 


SIBERIA “IN EURDPE. 

A Naturalists Visit'to the 
Valley wf the Petchola. 


With Descriptions of Birds and 
their Migrations. Witk'Illustraiions. 


Crmn 


14 *'* 


rf' Should be in the hands of every lover of m\^y<—FieU 

«? •• ^ 
- - <» 

‘ DR.^^OHLIEMANN. * 


tLIOS. 


t i 


• A Complete Jlistory of the 
^ity UndCotmtty of the 'Dojana. 

excluding an Autobit^phy 
ipf Uie Auj^lmr. 

e. I 0 


With 2,000 Hlofttalltni. Imp^f 

P.t 'COf. 


Sw?.'- 'sor. 


■MYCEHiE AND TIRYNS. 

A Narrative ofo Researches 
and Discoveries. 

With a Preface by the "feT, Ho». 
W* E.«G4Adston]^ 

With 500 iShatti^ici^ U^am 
8to, s<W. ® ‘' 



^ MR. MURRAYS LIST OF NHW Ppi}lJC4TI0NS.^ tt 


By Sir RIOHARD TEMPBE, Bart. 


IPI^, IN 1880 . 


, TTiird Ediiim, • Svo. • • 


MEN ANI> fiVENTS OF MY 

TIME.IN INDU. «vo» 


recent In 
opinions 


WooWWa. P«t 8 vo. 

LIFE Of dr. LIVINGSXONE. life.of a scotch NATO- 

• • . ’ , . ‘RAIiIST. ® 

Founded on his Unpublished t, * 

jouniata a^*Cor,espind.en«. TCff.) 

By W#G. BLAIKIE, D.D. AV;* * Ify 8AMUEUSMILES. 

EditUn. Portrail .nn*! Map. 


Edition. Portrait aijU Ilfi&tration 


EGYPT. 


• By MR. ViLLIERS 

NILE GLEANINGS: Concem- 

• • 

ing the Ethnolopr, History, 

* and*Aft of A|citnt Egypt, as 
fevealed by^Egyjftian Paintings 

, and Bas-Reliefs. With descrip¬ 
tions of Nubia *ai 3 d its Great 
R^k Te«nples to the Second 
Catyact. 

With 58 Colours! and Outline 
PlatesjMfrom Sketches and* Inijncs- 
sioss ISiwen faom Ih^ Monuments. 
Royal 8w. 3IJ. (d. 

® _ 

00 .. • 

THE ■ANClfeNr EGYPtlANS. 

Thfiir Private Life, lyfanners 
andi Customs, &c. Derived ■ 
from a comparisoi\, of the 
Sculfitufes, and Monuments 
with Ancient Authors. 

By Sir il. Q. WK^KiNBOIt. A 

Ilo'jodiiHiont reytsed by SAMUEL 
BtRCH, LL.D: Cofonred PUtes 
^ lUustrStions. 3 Yds. Svo. 84 ^^. 

0 


STUART, M.P. ' ’ 

THE FUNERAL TENT OF 
AN EGYPTIAN QU^J^N ’ , 
{Contemporary ’ with So¬ 
lomon), latefy discoveseti at 
Thebes. Printed in facsimile, 
with translations .of the texts 
and emblem^. With some 
account ,of the latest dis¬ 
coveries at Thebes, Meidoum, 
Dashoor, .Sakkanih, &c. ^ 

With numerous liiustratioqs oi 
iin]HSrtatit Historical Monuments. 
IViiA 30 /fates. Ro^'dl Svo. iSs. j 

jP - ^ . 

.EGY^ UI^IJER- THt PHA- 

•EAOHS. ' 

Derived entirSly'^ ftbin the 
study of^he MoAuments. With 
a Memoir^on the Kxodps of 
^ thd Israelites and the 'Eg^tian 
* Mtmuments. * ^ , 

By Dr. HENRY BfWdSOH. 
J-ranslatcd V PHILIR^fil^TH 
.^#and DAN BY ^ SEYMOUR. 

Secoihl MUliE^. With Maps and 
I’lcms. aji^olc. Svo. 3». * 

»* . i . 





li »MI!. AU/J^/iAy^*S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS,^ 

.—i-;- - -- 

THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTAtiY. 

• f -•---r- • 

' lilEBR CAN BE NO QUESTION THAT THE SHAKER'S COMMENTARY WILL .^PEBSFDI 
ALX OEDER COMMENTARIES FOR ENGLISI^ READERS, SO Sflk AS AN EXTERNA] 
COM.\^NTAKY IS^CONCERN E^^."— , * 

A/commentary ON.m HOIyV BIBLE: 

EXPLANATORY'‘and CRiTICAL, WJTH.A /REVISION 
• • OF* THE TRANSLATION, 

11¥*THE* BISHOPf^ ANd’^LERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

Editea by F. 6. COOK, M.A.,’ ® 

Canon of Exeter, %nd Chaplain to the Queen. * 

_ _ _•__ ^ 

THE old’TESTAMENT. 

* Compkii in 4 Voh. ^Silcdium Svo. £(^ 15.1* 

• UST OF WRITERS;^ 

Risiior OK WiNciiESTPR. Dean of Wells, Rk,v. G.^CVrrey, D.D. 

Aar. Samuel Clark, M. A. Canon Elliott, M.A. Archdeacon Rose, B, I». 

Canon Espin, B.D. Dean Johnson. , Rev. T. M. Fuller, M.A. 

Rev. J, ». Thrupp, M.A. Rev.W. T. Bullock, M. A. Rev. E. IIuxtable, M. A. 
BwiiOP OF Bath and Rev. T. Kingsbury, M.A. pRcfrEsscTk Gandell, M.A 
' WeldI.* Canon Kay, D.D. J4ev. F, Meyrick, M.A. 

Canon RawlInson, M.A. Dean of Canterbury. Oanpn W. I?R.;fkE, M.A. 
Canon^F. C. CooMi M.A. * *' t * « 

* * *„* Any Volume may be had separately. 


THE HEW testament; 

* Compute in 4 Vols. Medium Svo. 14 ,«. 

l/ST OF WRITERS:—*^ 


Arjihbisiiop of York. Canon Evans. Professor J. R. Lumjjv, 

•Deaij Mansel, D.D. Rev. J. Waite, M./\. D.D. 

Canon F. C. Cook, .M.A, .Dean of Chesier. ARCHDEACoeSLEF, D.D. 
^ISHOP OF ilH’. DaVID'.S, JllSHOP OF DeRRY. * TUean'oF RaPHOTB. 

Canon WESTfo’CT, D.D. Bishop of London. ! R^v. F. Meyrick. 

Bishop ojt Chester. ♦ Cano'S^Kay, D.D. T Rev, IJ. Wac% D.D. 

Canon Gk'^ord, D.D. Dean of Rochester* { * > 


n * • • 

\ . 4 Cmon Svo, p. 6J, each. 


TP-STUDENT’S-EDITION OF T»E 
SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY.. . 

Abridged end Edited*by «J. M. FULLER,*M.A.,*, 

Vicar pf Bexl^, Kent, and formerly Fellow St John’s C^^Ulye, Cunbridge. 

* JHE kD testament. . . 

Miu L gIns»s—Deuteronomy. Vd. IL Joshua^aICstiier. 
VqiL. III. Job— SbNa,oF Solomon. Vol. IV. IsAij^—M alachi. 



AtB^StAKLE STEIjp, 


HB; MVBBAt’S 


LIST OF 


FOKTHCQMG- WORKS. 


• • 


THE. 


Golden fihersoneSe and tke Way TMtk^^ 

ISABELLA BHID (Kn. BISHOP). 

and i6 Jllusiratieaf. Crmn Sw! 


' To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul 
Down to the GMdea Khersonese." 

• Paradise Lost, Book xi, 


Revision Revised^ 

T^jlREE ESSAYS on THE REVISED VERSION OK the NEW A:STi»fENT, 
* REPRINTED FR^M^ THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, THOROUGHLY 
t , R*EVISED 4ND CORRECTED. 

(I.^ The New G(kek Te.kt ; (11.) The New Enclisk VmisioN; 

(III.) Wbstcott and Hoet’s Textual Throrv. 

\' * ♦ 

with a ]$iPLY to the BiIhop of Gloucester and Bristol’s PAMPHtcr in 

’Defence'of “fnE*R evision and THEpREEH Text of^the 
' • • New Testam|Nt.” 

By JOBN W. *BtfBOON» BJ).» 

^ Dean of CipcheBtej. ^ 


Menflpir of the Liff of Lord Lyn((hurst.* 

TH«E^ TIMES LORD CHANC;ELtX)R oIf ^NGLANJJ. 

FROM LETTERS AND PAPERS IN POSSESSION OF HIS l^tlLY. 

. • By fl&r THBObOBB KABTUT) / 

IVi/A Portraiis, 8tw, 



14' MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF FORTHCOMINb WORKS. 


0. • • 


'FOURTH CENTENARY c OF LUT HER'S BI RTH, NOY. 10,14§8^ 

' • •TH^ . . • 

^hre» Primary Worh^ of the .' Reformer, 

ON tHRISTMN, LinfeRTY, I . 

dfj THE BABYLONIAN CAPTlVIiY OF THL *5£HURfcH, 

J-HE ADDRESS TO THE NdBlLlXY ^OF THE GERIftAN 'KATION. 

Trazu/llaled bfo. Ar W^oksEJX, . 

^ *Professor of t\}e Genn^ I.anguage and LUeratur^n Kang’s C(%ge, I^ndon. 

EDipO, WITH THEOV^tVCAL AND HISTORICA;. INTRODUCTION^, 

0 By lijSr^Y^WAOlC B.B’ f . r 

Profijssdr of Ecclesiastical History in King's College, London, 


Crotm 8w. 


• • r 


A SECOND VOLUME OF 

The History of Greek* Sculptur,e. 

PHIDIAS AND ms SUCCESSORS. 

By A. 8. JCUBBAT^ 

Of the British Museum. 

t * 

Completing the Work. WUh Jllmtratiom. 8w. 

ssitiitssissm 


e • 

c 


^ « SECOND EDITION OF^ '' 

THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VQLUME OF 

The 'Life of Bishop Wilkerfa^ce, 

FROM THeVeAR i 860 TO HIS DEATH IN 1873 , 

. By hi* Bon BSOINALD Q. WILBEBFOBOE. 

With Portrait ami an Index to the ettlirt IV^k, Stif0. ^ 

** t Als6 a New Edition of You I. 


PRACXICAIc and conversational 

Pocket^ Dictionary of tjte English, French, 
. « an<k German Languages, 

. PRINTER IN A CLEAR .TYPE, EASY OF REFERENpE. 
Dl^IGNED FOR THE OsE OF TRAVELLERS AND STU|)ENTS 

GENERALLY. ^ . 

By OSOBGE It OBCA3KBBR8, F^A.8 

I* C *'Of the Inner Teffiyte,Barriatof.aMJair. 

C'A small Oblong' Volume. l6m, ^ 


c. c 



^ &R. MU^RAY^' LIST OF FORTHC OMINTG^ WORK§. ,** 15 . 

The Principal Fa<ps in tk^ Life of 

• **’• * ■>f tf 

•. . * .* Omr Lord. • . • 

AND THp»AlS^RITV OF THE EVANQELiaU,* NARRMUTES. 

• l^ECtURKS PaEACWtD IN»Sf JaMES’S* WKSTJ.ft*VSTEB, 

• By ^m^tx WAOa* 


, Pr«bendaTy%f St. ; Preacher of Uocidn's Ina; iProieKor of EccUitasitcaP 

* Histyy ia King's Conegi(»I»ndoa. « , ^ 

• » 

Cro^n %,’o, « 


lyusiXeaJ/ 




P 

’ Results of the Laiest ^Excav(itit)m at^* 
•.#. T^roy {Hissarltk). • •* 

TOGETHER-WITH A RECENT JOURNEV THROUGH THE T^oW 
* * By HENBY SOHLQBKANB. * 

IllustratioHs and Plani, Medium 8z»<7. • 


/77/g* Life and Achievmmts pj 
Edward Henry Palmer 




LA^E PROFESSOR OF ARABW;, CAMBRIDGE. *• 

f * . . • 


FKOM his BtRTlFmHIS MvKDEK BY JUE ABABS OP THB BesERT, i88R 

• f *• • 

, *«By ^ALTBB BBSABT, M.A. 

♦ • • • 

iffaja _ 1 _•. S/a_o-.- 


IVii/i J^rtraH. 'Ohvxeu 8 w, 
CONTENTS: 


cHAma* 

,. I. Tmt IkY OF Small Ykikos. 

II. Causridoe^' ^ 

in. Thn Survey of Sinai. 

IV. The Desert oiMsi^Exoaus. 

V. .TEH 0| VI^XK^ 

VI. The Repreations of a Poimrr. 
vn. Palmer *AS^ Poet. 


CtlAl'TEK 

ynuD omestic Troubl^% • 

« IX.«Ths Last Three Ysas^ 

X. The Ride of the l^itxixjy As* 
OULLAH. • • • 

Kl. The death ^ (IF Sheikh 

AbBvlrah.** 

m • 



i6 ^R. MURRAY'S ^ LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. ^ 

The JRiver of^ Golden Sand. 

NARRiVriVE OF A JOURNEY THI^JJGH CHINA® TO BU&4AH. 
«B7 ther late Oapt. WX. OXLL. « " 

AN AB^lDGiD ANq^P®PULAR kbl[TIoh, 

E. 90 LB 0 jeNB' XiUBEB. ^ 

With a Preface and iSemSSr onsthe AuiftioR, •' 

By'cpL H. YULE, 0.fc 

^ W^tii JltUstAatims, Pest Svo. 


,/ Wjf.lks in the Regions of Science ■ 
. ■ • W Faith .° , 

A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 

By HAB.YBY dOODWIlT, 

Loid Bishop of Carlisle. 


* * 
c 


* Crenm Svo. 

I, CONTENTS 

Connection .between Mechanics and 
Geometry. • 

Unity of Nature f a Specui-ation, 

God AND*NATiyiE. 

Philosophy of Crayfishes. 

• *^^n’s Place in Nature. 

Law, PtivsicAL and Moral. ^ 




Analogies and ^Contrasts between 
Human and Divine Science. 
Nauural Theology. <• ''Y. 

Pessimism. ^ , 

Evolution an!) Evolution. 

Charles Darwin. 


1 


, The Histo^ of the Reign ^JHekry VIII. 
" ' till the ^ Death, of Wolsey. “ „ 


< ' 

1 ^. 


SY late Frai|^r 7. & SiBBWSB. 

BEINP A REPRfNX OF hJs PRJtFACES it THE CAJ.ENDARS OF 


IK . 
V- 0 


STATE PAPERS. 


^ fisuted \4 cii»na)anEB;s.n i&iioTd QEu^e. 

■'*' I* *• ' • r. <» 

“ ' “ a w&. 8w. * . ^ ' 


0 ' '• 

• e • 


B? PERMISSION or vhb Lords Commissioners or H.M, JPiU^urs; 



^MlR. MtJR RAyS LIST OF FORTHCO|MmG ,WORK^ 17 

Literary and Artistic* Property in 

-.' rngtind.,: 

THE PMNCJPLES WHICH SHOULD RECfllLATE ^HE LAvS OF 
CCfrVRlCftW, &c., AN« THEIR APPLICATION TO * 

• • THIS Aig^ OTB^ COUNTRIES? 

• ^ • •• 

>• Bji THOK^S XbWABD SOBtTTTOH, • 

BarrUterjpt-Uw; Prc^ssor of GonMitutionat Law «itd Hirtoty fti th« UiSversUy College,%xiidon. 

* * • • 

^ • • Sw. 

• • • . • • 




• The Students History of* Modern Europe, 

. • * N 

FROM TOIE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES TO* THE 
• » •treaty OF IeRLAi, i8j8 . * 




Pott Zvo. 

« 

»>♦»»>>» 


The^Shfenfs Evidences of Chrihianity,^ 


*• .By HEBBT WAGE, D.D., 




Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn: Ptofesior of EccleMstical History, King's Coll^, Londan. 

• • « 

• ^ Pott Ztv, j 

'* Wj^are go hear that Mr. Waee is preparing for Mr. Murray's Student's Series a 
I Manuaro4 the Evidences Christianity, a work long wanted, Which could not Vs placed in 
* bellA hands. ttevitw. 


• V * 

A Llfctionary of Hymnology. 

SSTTINC FORTW Ttlj ORIGIIF AND HXSTORV OF THE Hy!^9 W CoJ^ON UsE, A 
DKSCRIPTlOlf OF THE P0FCLA»HY1(NAJ1 .Si BrOWRAPRICAt NOTICES 
OP Ti^sxK Authors and Translators. •• • • 


By jomx ;rVLIAN, F.B.8.L., « 
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